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PREFACE. 


Though  Dugald  Stewart  has  not  added  many  new 
truths  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  and  has  hardly  at- 
tempted to  solve  its  more  abstruse  and  intricate  prob- 
lems, he  has  done  much  to  render  it  intelligible,  popu- 
lar, and  useful.  He  is  a  great  master  of  clear,  har- 
monious, and  ornate  diction,  which  often  rises  into 
eloquence,  and  never  fails  to  impart  interest  and  ani- 
mation to  the  least  promising  portions  of  his  subject. 
But  refined  taste  and  elegant  scholarship  are  among 
the  least  of  his  merits;  the  doctrines  which  he  incol- 
cates  are  those  of  vigorous  common  sense  and  sound 
morality,  never  deformed  by  a  love  of  paradox,  and 
never  compromising  the  interests  of  truth  by  straining 
after  novelty,  or  by  unseasonable  attempts  to  appear 
ingenious  and  profound.  The  principles  of  social  order 
and  good  government,  and  the  great  interests  of  virtue 
and  religion,  were  never  more  impressively  taught,  or 
eloquently  defended,  than  by  this  professor  of  Scotch 
metaphysics,  who  had  the  honor  to  reckon  among  his 
pupils  many  who  have  since  attained  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  the  walks  of  science,  literature,  and  states- 
manship. His  writings,  though  he  modestly  says  of 
them  that  they  are  "  professedly  elementary,"  have  been 
move  generally  studied  than  those  of  any  English 
author  upon  the  same  subject  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  merits,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  candor  and  amiabihty  which  is  manifested 
in  them,  that  they  have  never  been  assailed  by  harsh 
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or  vindictive  criticism.  Those,  who  controverted  his 
opinions  have  always  spoken  of  him  with  much  respect, 
while  his  disciples  appear  to  have  regarded  him,  espe- 
cially towai-ds  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  with 
affectionate  veneration. 

His  principal  work,  "  The  Elements  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind,"  has  been  frequently  repub- 
lished ill  this  country,  and  has  been  much  used  as  a 
text-book  of  instruction  in  metaphysical  science  in  our 
colleges  and  schools.  When  applied  to  such  a  purpose, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  many  redun- 
dancies and  some  defects.  The  style,  with  all  its  mer- 
its, is  somewhat  diffuse,  the  digressions  are  numerous, 
and  the  illustrations  and  citations  from  other  authors, 
more  copious  than  the  subject  requh-es,  or  than  the  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  will  always  waiTant  I  have 
pruned  these  superfluities  with  great  freedom,  my  pur- 
pose being  to  leave  the  statement  of  doctrine  and  the 
course  of  the  argument  encumbered  with  no  more  ex- 
traneous matter  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  pupil.  Mr.  Stewart's  caution  in  the  state- 
ment of  his  opinions  may  appear  excessive,  and  it  occa- 
sionally betrays  him  into  vagueness  of  expression  and  a 
kind  of  indirect  style,  which  leaves  his  meaning  to  be 
ascertained  rather  by  inference,  than  from  the  obvious 
import  of  the  language.  He  also  takes  for  granted  the 
reader's  acquaintance  with  the  writings  and  opinions  of 
his  more  celebrated  contemporaries  and  predecessors, 
thus  leaving  many  blanks  to  be  filled  by  those  who  are 
not  particularly  conversant  with  philosophical  studies. 
I  have  endeavored  to  supply  some  of  these  deficiencies 
in  the  notes ;  but  wishing  not  to  swell  the  dimensions 
of  the  book,  and  at  the  same  time  to  malte  it  contain 
as  much  as  possible  of  Stewart's  own  speculations,  I 
have  preferred  silently  to  omit  those  passages  which 
stood  in  great  need  of  annotation,  instead  of  introduc- 
ing them  with  a  commentary  which  should  seem  dis- 
proportioned  in  amount  to  the  text.  But  these  abridg- 
ments have  been  very  carefully  made,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  found  that  they  do  not  mar  the  continuity  of  the 
work,  or  leave  any  gaps  which  may  create  obscurity. 
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PREFACE.  V 

Whatever  I  have  added  to  this  edition,  either  in  the 
text  or  the  notes,  is  inclosed  in  angular  brackets,  [  ], 
BO  that  the  reader  may  easily  distinguish  Mr.  Stewaxt's 
words  from  those  of  his  commentator.  For  the  conven- 
ience both  of  teachera  and  learners,  I  have  also  given  a 
sort  of  analysis  and  abstract  of  the  doctrines  and  argu- 
ments of  the  author,  by  prefixing  to  many  of  the  para- 
graphs a  brief  statement,  in  italic  type,  of  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates,  or  of  the  point  which  it  is  designed  to 
prove.  These  headings  of  the  sections  are  not  inclosed 
in  brackets,  being  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  nature, 
and  by  the  change  of  type.  Italics  have  also  been 
freely  used  in  the  body  of  the  work,  in  order  to  direct 
the  student's  attention  to  the  particular  words  or  sen- 
tences which  contain  the  gist  of  the  paragraph ; —  a  pre- 
caution which  diffuse  and  digressive  writers  may  often 
profitably  adopt,  in  order  that  their  readers  may  never 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  are  driving  at. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Stewart's  "  Elements  "  was 
published  in  1793 ;  and  "  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
twenty  years,"  he  presented  to  the  public  the  second 
volume.  It  was  less  successful  than  its  predecessor,  as 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  more  abstruse  and  for- 
bidding than  the  former  theme,  and  not  so  well  adapted 
to  the  author's  peculiar  tastes  and  powers.  The  re- 
searches and  speculations  of  later  writers,  moreover, 
especially  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
Dr.  Whewell,  have  deprived  this  later  volume,  ii(  great 
part,  of  the  interest  and  importance  which  it  formerly 
possessed.  I  have,  therefore,  made  comparatively  little 
use  of  it  in  this  abridgment,  omitting  the  latter  half  of 
it  Edtogether,  and  striking  out  large  portions  of  the  first 
two  chapters.  Mr,  Stewart's  own  annotations,  a  double 
tier  of  which  accompanies,  and  almost  exceeds  in  quan- 
tity, the  text,  have  also  been  diligently  winnowed  and 
bolted,  so  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  portion  of 
their  primitive  bulk.  Translations  are  given  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  citations,  the  original  being 
often  removed  to  make  room  for  them. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Stewart's  Preface  to 
his  second  volume,  is  a  sullicient  indication  of  the  pur- 
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pose  for  which  this  abridgment  of  the  whole  work  hsa 
been  prepared.  The  book,  he  says,  "  is  more  particu- 
larly intended  for  the  use  of  academical  students ;  and 
is  offered  to  them  as  a  guide  or  assistant,  at  that  impor- 
tant stage  of  their  progress  when,  the  usual  course  of 
discipline  being  completed,  an  inquisitive  mind  is  natu- 
rally led  to  review  its  past  attainments,  and  to  form 
plans  for  its  future  improvement.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  design,  I  have  not  aimed  at  the  establishment 
of  new  theories ;  fax  less  have  I  aspired  to  the  invention 
of  and  new  orgam,  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  My  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  aid  my  readers  in  unlearning  the 
scholastic  errors  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  still 
maintain  their  ground  in  our  most  celebrated  seats  of 
learning;  and  by  subjecting  to /ree,  but  I  trust,  not 
skeptical  discussion,  the  more  enlightened  though  dis- 
cordant systems  of  modern  logicians,  to  accustom  the 
understanding  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of  its  native 
capacities.  That  several  of  the  views  opened  in  the 
following  pages  appear  to  myself  original,  and  of  some 
importance,  I  will  not  deny;  but  the  reception  these 
may  meet  with,  I  shall  regard  as  a  matter  of  compara- 
tive indifference,  if  my  labors  be  found  useful  in  train- 
ing the  mind  to  those  habits  of  reflection  on  its  own 
operations,  which  may  enable  it  to  superadd  to  the 
instmctiona  of  the  schools,  that  higher  education  which 
no  schools  can  bestow." 

"While  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  the 
second  volume  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  very  hand- 
some edition  of  "  The  Collected  Works  of  Dugald 
Stewart " '  was  received  in  this  country.  It  contains 
the/rsi  volume  of  "Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  corresponding  to  the  first  seven  chap- 
ters of  the  present  work.  I  have  examined  it  with  care, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  new  matter  which  might  be 
added  to  this  volume.  But  this  hope  was  disappointed. 
The  additions  are  insignificant  in  extent  and  impor- 
tance ;  they  wouid  not  fill  a  page,  and  consist  merely 
of  some  additional  references  and  brief  citations  from 
other  authors.  Indeed,  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton  says  in 
the  Preface,  "  there  has  been  nothing  added  by  me,  in 
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the  view  of  vindicating,  of  supplementing  or  confirming, 
of  qualilying  or  criticising,  Mr.  Stewart's  doetrinea." 
He  also  remarks,  that  though  the  volume  was  often 
reprinted  during  the  author's  lifetime,  after  the  second 
edition  in  1802,  "  no  alteration  or  amplification,  —  none 
certainly  of  any  consequence,  has  been  hitherto  incor- 
porated" with  it.  Some  "intended  additions  were 
indeed  supplied,"  when  the  third  volume  was  published, 
in  1827 ;  and  he  observes  that  "  these  have  only  now 
been  entered  in  their  proper  places."  Of  course,  he 
here  refers  only  to  editions  published  in  Great  Britain ; 
as  these  additions  were  "  entered  in  their  proper  places  " 
in  an  American  edition  published  several  years  ago, 
from  which  the  present  volume  was  printed.  As  the 
Prefece  states  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  translations  of  quotations  not  in  English,  which 
were  made  for  the  Boston  edition  of  1821,  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  these  quotations  have  been  translated  anew 
for  this  volume.  They  are  not  translated  at  all  in  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  edition. 
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ISTRODUCIIOS. 


i  pniLosorur  of  tok 


Whi/  the  Philosophy  of  ike  Human  Mind  has  kit/ierto  made 
titOe  progress.  —  The  prejudice  whicli  ia  commonly  entertain- 
ed s^inst  metaphysical  speculations,  seems  to  arise  chiefly 
frmn  two  causes :  l%rst,  fix>m  an  apprehension  that  tlie  subjects 
about  which  they  are  employed  are  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  faculties ;  and,  second^,  from  a  belief  that  these 
Bubjecta  have  no  relation  to  the  business  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  absurd  discussions  which  alHumd  in  flie 
writings  of  most  metaphysical  authors,  afford  hut  too  many 
arguments  in  justification  of  these  opinions;  and  if  sneh  dis- 
cussions were  to  be  admitted  as  a  feir  specimen  of  what  tlie 
human  mind  is  able  to  accompUsh  in  this  department  of  science, 
the  contempt,  into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  jus- 
tice be  regarded  as  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  progress 
which  true  philosophy  has  made  in  the  present  age.  Among 
the  various  subjects  of  inquiry,  however,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  vague  use  of  langus^e,  are  comprehended  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Metaphysics,*  there  are  some,  which  are  essentially 


*  [The  terra  Fhysiet  compi-ehcndg  the  vnrioua  brandies  of  Physical  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  such  as  Chemistry,  Meehanics,  Astronomy,  Botany, 
etc.    It  pi-operly  denote  the  suence  ofthingi  aduaUy  existing,  whether  those 
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dLitin^uiilicd  from  Ihc  rpst,  both  by  the  de^rep  of  evidence 
whiUi  accompi lies  iheir  pnnuples,  tnl  by  the  leHfion  whicli 
the}  bear  to  the  useful  scieacet.  iiid  aits  and  it  has  unfortu- 
nately happened  thit  thpse  have  'ihared  m  that  general  dis- 
credit mto  whiUi  the  othei  branches  of  metaphysics  have 
justly  fiilen  To  this  ciicumst'wice  is  probably  to  be  aiwribed 
the  little  piogiess  which  has  hilheito  bpen  made  in  the  philos- 
ophy OP  THE  nuMAN  MIND  ;  —  a  science  bo  interesting  in  its 
nature,  ■and  so  important  in  its  applications,  that  it  could  scarce- 
ly have  fiuled,  in  these  inquisitive  and  enlightened  times,  lo 
have  escited  a  very  general  attention,  if  it  liad  not  acciden- 
tally been  claised,  in  the  public  opinion,  with  the  vain  and  un- 
profitable disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  misapprehensions  with  respect  to 
the  subject  of  the  following  work,  I  have  thought  it  proper, 
in  this  prpliminary  chapter,  Jirst,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
truths  which  I  propose  to  investigate ;  and,  secondly,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  more  important  applications  of  which  they  are 
susceptible. 

things  are  matoriiil  or  immaterial ;  but  it  is  usually  oonfiQed  lo  tilings  ma- 
lerial,  and  (has  signifies  iSe  sdeaee  of  lite  exieraol  woiM.  After  Aristotle 
had  written  books  upon  various  branehes  of  Physics,  ho  composed  certain 
other  ti'eatJBes,  to  wMch  he  gave  the  name  of  Metaphysics,  or  things  coming 
after  Physti^.  In  its  widest  signification,  therefore,  the  terra  Metaphysics 
comprehends  every  study  or  science  whidi  does  not  belong  to  Physics.  It 
is  ihe  science  of  pure  ideas,  or  of  abstract  and  umv&'Bal  truths  ;  the  objects  of 
this  science  lie  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  ace  not  attainable  by 
experience.  That  every  event  must  have  a  cause  —  that  gualiiies  or  attri- 
butes presuppose  a  suBstotuM  in  which  they  inbaro  —  flmt  the  human  will  is 
fi'ee,  etc.,  are  propositionB  which  belong  to  Metaphysics.  By  many  writers, 
howOTer,  the  word  Metaphysics  is  loosely  applied  to  denote  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind.  Such  a  Philosophy  treats  of  tlie  Association  of  Ideas,  Mem- 
017,  Attention,  and  other  phenomona  of  mind  ;  and  as  it  consists  only  in 
collecting  facts  and  making  inductions,  it  is  properly  an  experimental  sci- 
ence, and  ought  to  bo  ranked  under  tlie  head  of  Physics  rather  tlian  of  Meta- 
physics. Psychdogij  is  the  latest  term  in  use  to  denote  the  science  of  men- 
tal  phenomena.  While  Physics,  in  its  ntarower  signification,  comprehends 
only  material  phenomena ;  the  one  ii  the  philosophy  of  mind,  the  other  ia 
the  philosophy  of  matter.] 
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Our  notions  hoth  of  Maiter  and  Mind  are  mereh/  relative. — 
The  notion  we  annex  to  the  words,  luatteu  and  mind,  as  ia  well 
remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  {in  liis  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of 
Man,)  are  merely  relative.  If  1  am  asked,  what  I  mean  by 
matter^  I  can  only  explain  myself  by  saying,  it  is  that  which 
is  extended,  figured,  colored,  movable,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or 
smooth,  hot  or  cold ;  —  that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way 
than  by  enumerating  its  sensible  qualities,  M  is  not  mailer,  or 
hody,  whiah  I  perceive  h/  my  senses ;  hut  only  extension,  figure, 
solor,  and  certain  otJier  qualities,  which  the  constitution  of  my  na- 
ture hods  me  to  refer  to  something,  wMck  is  extended,  figwed, 
and  colored.  The  case  is  precisely  similar  with  respect  to  mind. 
We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its  existence,  but  we  ore 
consdovs  of  sensation,  ihougltt,  and  volition  ;  operations,  which 
imply  the  existence  of  something  which  feels,  thinh,  and  wiRs. 
Every  man,  too,  ia  impressed  with  an  irresistihie  conviction, 
that  all  these  sensations,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  being  5  to  that  being,  which  he  calls  himself;  a 
being,  which  he  is  led,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  to  con- 
sider as  something  distinct  from  his  body,  and  as  aot  liable  to  be 
impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  any  of  its  organs. 

Proof  of  the  separate  existence  of  Mind. —  From  these  cc^ 
sidei-ations,  it  appears,  that  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  ihgex- 
istenee  of  mind,  that  we  hone  for  the  existence  of  body  ;  nay,  it 
there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  we  have 
stronger  evidence  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  suggested  to  us 
by  the  subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,*  and  the  other  merely 


*  [Qiaseioasaess  is  uEnally  defined  la  be  the  notice  which  the  laind  toJces  of 
its  oam  operalioi\3.  If  I  think  or  remember,  I  htow,  or  am  conscious,  Ijiat  I 
Uiiuk  or  reraembei' ;  if  I  am  paiued  or  pleitaed,  I  hiow  that  I  nm  eo  pained 
or  pleased.  Thua,  Consciousness  is  the  witness  or  reporter  of  all  mental 
phenomena,  jast  bs  the  senses  winieaa  and  report  tlie  phenomena  of  the 
external  tmiverse.  Consdoosness  reports  the  present  phenomena  of  mind, 
as  memory  reports  its  past  phenomena. 

By  most  writers.  Consciousness  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  separa,te 
feculty  of  mind,  whose  special  office  it  is  to  taike  cognizance  of  whatever 
is  passing  widiin  us.    But  T>r.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  James  MiU,  Sir  W 
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by  the  objects  of  our  pei-ceptions :  and  iu  tliia  light,  undoubtedly, 
the  fact  would  appear  to  every  person,  were  it  not,  that,  from 
onr  earliest  years,  the  attention  is  engrossed  with  the  quaUties 
and  laws  of  matter,  au  acquaintance  with  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence.  Hence 
it  is,  that  these  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts  more  than  those 
of  mind  ;  that  we  are  perpetually  tempted  to  explain  the  latter 
[the  phenomena  of  mind]  by  the  analogy  of  the  former  [the 
phenomena  of  matter],  and  even  to  endeavor  to  refer  them,  to 
tie  same  general  laws ;  and  that  we  acquii'e  habits  of  inatten- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  too  strong  to  be  after- 
wards surmounted,  without  the  most  persevering  industry. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  they  establish 
the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  without  any  long  pro- 
cess of  metaphysical  reasoning ;  *  for  if  our  notions  of  both  are 


Hamillon,  and  others,  justly  object  to  this  doctiijie.  Having  a 
and  being  conscious  of  that  sensation,  are  not  two  tilings ;  tlie  Ihiiig  is  one, 
tiie  nnmes  only  are  two.  If  I  say  I  fed  a  sensation,  the  expression  is  tau- 
tological, for  tho/eeKn?  and  the  seasatian  are  the  same  thing ;  the  sensation 
is  the  feeliT^.  And  to  say  lam  conscious  of  a  feeling,  is  merely  to  say  that 
I  fed  ji ;  to  have  a  feeling  is  to  be  couEcioas,  and  to  be  consdons  is  to  have 
n  feeling.  A  single  pevcoption  is  simple  and  indivisible ;  it  eamiot  be  ana- 
lyzed into  a  fact  and  the  eonsciousuess  of  that  fact,  for  die  event  itself  be- 
ing an  act  of  knowing,  it  does  not  esiat,  if  it  be  not  known  to  exist.  See 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Discussions  im  Pkihsopky,  2d.  ed.  p.  47.  Jamee  Mill's 
Aiuilyais  of  Uie  Hximan  Mind,  I.  p.  170.  Bowen's  S'ssc^s,  p.  131.  Dr.  T. 
Brown's  Lectures  m  the  Phihsophij  oftJie  Human  Mind,  I.  pp.  244-26! .] 

*  In  BtHting  the  xelatiTe  noiiotis  which  we  have  of  mind  and  of  body,  I 
have  avoided  the  nse  of  the  word  suistoiw^,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  furnish  the 
shghtest  oecosion  for  controversy ;  and  have  contented  myself  with  deiin- 
ing  Blind'  to  be  thai  which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  desires,  etc. 

panied  with  a  conrietioit  of  my  ovm  existence,  and  Tvifli  a  conviction  that 
all  of  them  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being,  is  not  an  hypothesis,  bnt  a, 
fact;  of  which  it  is  no  more  possible  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the  reality 
of  jny  own  sensations  or  volitions. 

[Substance  is  tie  unknown  someildng  which  underlies  and  supports  all  the 
qualities  by  which  anj  thing  is  made  known  to  us.  We  can  define  any  par- 
tioolflr  body  only  by  saying,  that  it  is  something  which  is  extended,  colored, 
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m-orely  relatives  if  we  know  the  one  only  by  such  sensible 
qualities  as  extension,  figure,  and  solidity ;  and  the  other,  by 
such  operations  as  sensation,  thought,  and  volition ;  we  ai-e  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  say,  that  matter  and  mind,  considered  as  ob- 
jects of  human  study,  are  essentially  different;  the  science  of 
the  former  resting  ultimately  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to 
our  senses ;  that  of  the  latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we 
are  conscions.  Instead,  therefore,  of  objecting  to  the  scheme  of 
materialism,  that  its  conclusions  are  falae,  it  would  he  more  ac- 
cm^te  io  say,  that  ita  aim  is  unphilosophical.  It  proceeds  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  proper  object  of  science  ;  the  difficulty 
which  it  professes  to  remove  being  manifesfly  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  faculties.  Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and  wills,  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  material  substance,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of 
maten(d  organization,  we  impose  on  ourselves  by  words ;  for- 
getting, that  matter  as  well  as  mind  ia  known  to  us  by  its  quali- 
ties and  atti-ibutes  alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
essence  of  either.* 

The  Pkihsophy  of  Mind  susceptihle  of  cultivation.  (m.d  pro- 
gress.—  It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  if,  (1.)  a  distinct  explana- 
tion were  given  of  its  nature  and  object ;  and  if,  (2.)  some  gen- 
hard  or  soft,  hot  or  cold,  etc. ;  tliat  is,  by  enumeraUng  those  propertiee  or 
ftttribntes,  by  meana  of  wMeh.  it  manifeata  itself  to  our  senses.  So  we  can, 
define  mind  only  by  saying,  Ihat  it  is  somf^drtg  wMch  feels,  thinks,  remem- 
bera,  conceives,  etc.;  that  is,  we  enumeml^  the  qualities  or  JacaMea 
Ihrongh,  wliich,  it  juaiiifests  itself  in  consdonsness.  In  both  cases,  this 
imknown  sonielAinp  is  called  sub^ance,  wliicli  word,  in  plain  English,  means 
that  which  atomis  wader,  or  upAoHs,  its  Tsrious  qttalities.] 

*  Some  metaphjBicians,  who  appear  to  admit  the  tmth  of  the  foregoing 
reasoning,  have  further  urged,  that  for  any  tUng  we  can  prove  to  the  con- 
traiy,  it  is  possiblo,  that  the  tmhunun  substance  which  has  the  qualities  of 
extension,  figure,  and  color,  may  be  the  same  with  the  laihioiim  substance 
which  has  the  atb'ibntcs  of  feeling,  tliinking,  irnd  willing.  But  besides 
that  this  is  only  an.  hypothesis,  which  amounta  to  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  possibility,  even  if  it  were  ti'ue,  it  would  no  more  he  proper  to  say 
of  mutif,  that  it  is  nuifmaf,  thtm  to  say  of  bodi/.  liiat  it  is  spiritual 
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eral  rules  were  laid  down,  with  respect  to  the  proper  method  of 
conductmg  the  study  of  it. 

UpOQ  a  slight  atteution  fo  the  operations  of  our  minds,  they 
appear  to  he  so  complicated,  and  so  infinitely  diyersiSed,  tliat  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  laws.* 

*  [What  are  genial  laws,  or  laies  of  nature,  as  tliey  are  generally  termed  'i 
Few  phvasea  are  move  fi-equentlj-  and  gliiilj  used  than  thene,  jet,  in  the 
minds  of  most  persons,  tliej  hare  but  a  rogne  and  nncertoin  signification. 
It  is  woph  while,  lien,  to  attempt  to  giun  some  cleat  and  preeise  noUona 
respecting  them. 

A  hun  of  noiure  is  no&ing  more  llian  a  genera?  JaiA,  or  rather,  a  genttvl 
atatemeiU  comprehstdinff  under  ii  many  sijmiar  individual  facls.  A  lav>  is  the 
result  of  a  daefifkatifsn,  und  individual  things  are  classed  together  on  ae- 
eouEt  of  some  similarity  or  tmiformitj  that  haa  been  discovered  between 

1 .  Oijecis  Sai  exist  are  classed  together  on  account  of  tli 
to  each  otiier.  Such  clnsailicatjon  may  consist  of  several  s\ 
and  is  the  proper  work  of  Natural  Hiatorj.  Thus,  all  objects  whatsoever 
are  divided  into  three  groat  kingdoms,  tJio  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the 
Mineral.  The  Animal  kingdom  is  anbdzrided  into  four  classes,  Verte- 
brates, Mollnacs,  Articulates,  and  Eadiates  or  2k>6phites.  Again,  Verte- 
brates ace  divided  into  Mammifers,  Bkds,  Beptiles,  and  Fishes.  All  the 
animals  ranked  Tinder  any  one  of  these  classes  agree  with  each  other  in 
eeitain  respects  ]  all  Vei'tebrates,  for  instance,  have  a  Terlobral  column 
inclosing  a  spinal  cord  ;  all  Birds  have  an  apparatus,  or  the  rodiments  of 
an  apparatus,  for  flying.  The  General  Fact,  that  all  the  animala  so  classed 
posBCSS  the  given  organ  or  property,  ia  called  a  Lavi  of  Nature,  It  is  a 
Law  of  Mature,  for  instance,  that  all  VerWbratea  have  a  spinal  cord  and  a 
ekuU  inclosing  a  brain ;  it  ia  also  a  X^w,  that  ail  Kammifers  and  Birda 
have  warm  red  blood,  and  a  heart  composed  of  four  compartments. 
Aaolier  Law  of  Nature  is,  that  every  animal  is  produced  from  an  egg. 
These  Laws  are  not  necessary  and  immutable  truths,  but  are  mere  induc- 
tions founded  on  experience ;  they  hold  good  only  until  an  instance  ia 
discovered  to  the  contrary.  Whales  were  onee  classed  with  IfisheB ;  they 
are  now  properly  ranked  with  Mammifera,  because  unlike  Jfishea,  they 
ancMo  their  yonng.  It  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  Iaw  of  Nature,  that  all 
swans  are  white ;  black  swans  have  since  boon  discoTci-ed. 

2.  Events  that  take  place,  also,  are  classed  together  on  aeconnt  of  their 
tmijormlti/.  Thus,  it  ia  n  Gcnci'al  Pact,  or  Law  of  Nature,  that  pressure 
on  a  fluid  is  propagated  equally  in  all  directions,  and  tliat  a  heavy  body, 
if  unsapported,  falls  to  the  earth.  Many  of  these  General  Facts  are  so 
femiliar,  thw  we  never  lliink  of  formally  enunciating  them;  "no  science,' 
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In  consequence,  howevev,  of  a  more  accurate  e 

prospect  clears  up ;  and.  the  piienomena,  which  appeared,  at  iiral^ 

SBya  J.  S.  Mill,  "  was  neeifea  bo  t«ac]i  men  tliat  food  nourishes,  that  water 
drowns,  or  qnenclies  thirst,  that  the  sua  gWos  light  and  beat,  lliat  bodies 
fall  to  the  ground."  Thuse  laws,  also,  are  not  necessary  trnths,  but  are 
liundcd  on  mare  induction,  —  often  on  a  not  very  estonsire  one.  A 
newly  discovered  metal,  being  found,  by  a  single  osperiment,  to  be  ftisiMa 
at  a  certiun  tempciatnre,  it  is  at  once  declared  to  be  a  Law  of  Nature,  that 
it  doss  melt,  always  has  melted,  and  nlways  will  melt,  at  the  ascertained 
degree  of  beat  It  is  certainly  possible,  thongh  not  probable,  tlial  another 
piece  of  the  meta!  should  be  discovered  which  will  not  malt  at  this  tem- 
perature ;  sueb  an  instance  would  be  only  a  parallel  to  the  caae  of  flie 
black  swans.  Aparticular  event,  comprehended  under  the  statement  of  a 
Law,  is  not  properly  E^d  V>  be  caused  bi/  the  Lata,  bat  only  to  be  a  case, 
or  instance,  Jiai^tmmg  under  the  Law.  A.  cow  docs  not  suckle  its  calf  be- 
eatae  it  is  a  Mammif^,  bnt  it  is  called  a  Mammifer  becanse  it  suckles  its 
calf.  So,  it  is  not  a  law  of  Hydrostatics  which  canses  watei'  to  remain  at 
the  same  level  in  the  two  arms  of  a  bent  tube  ]  bnt  the  fact,  that  the  water 
stands  at  tliis  level,  is  ranked  among  many  other  &cts,  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  general  statement,  caUai  a  Law,  of  Hydrostatics.  Grav- 
itadon  docs  not  moke  the  stone  fall,  but  the  particular  fact,  that  tliis  stone 
fell,  is  comprehended  under  the  General  Tact,  or  Law,  of  Gravitation.  In 
like  manner,  Gravitation  does  not  make  the  eaith  revolve  in  an  elliptical 
orbit  round  Ihe  snn ;  bnt  the  fixct,  that  the  earth  revolves  in  this  manner, 
ia  ranked  with  the  &lling  of  a  stone,  and  with  many  other  facts  of  a  similar 
chamcter,  under  the  general  statement,  or  Law,  of  Gravitation. 

Hence  it  ia  abundantly  evident,  to  adopt  Mr.  Mill's  language,  that  "  the 
expression.  Laws  of  Nature,  memia  nothing  but  the  onifonnities  which  exist 
among  natural  phenomena,  when  vednced  to  their  simplest  expression." 
The  Laws  of  Nature  do  «/)l  acoiint  far,  or  ec^idn,  tlie  phenomena  of  na- 
ture ;  they  only  detoihe  them.  Description  and  dassihcation  are  the  solo 
employments  of  Physical  science. 

To  account  for,  or  explain,  the  operations  of  nature,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  Metaphysics  —  to  something  after,  or  ohose,  nature.     We  must 

is  not,  like  the  so-called  Laws  of  Nature,  a  mere  induction,  founded  on 
expeiience,  and  holding  good  only  until  an  instance  is  discovered  to  the 
contrary ;  it  is  a  necessary  and  immutable  truth.  It  is  not  derived  from 
observation  of  natural  phenomena,  bnt  is  superimposed  upon  snch  obser- 
vation by  a  necessity  of  tlie  hnman  intellect.  It  is  not  made  known  throagh 
the  senses ;  and  its  falsity,  under  any  circumstances,  is  not  possible  —  is  not 
oven  conceivable.    The  Cavse,  to  which  it  points  ns,  is  not  to  be  found  mi 
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to  be  too  vaaious  toi  our  compiehenaion,  aie  found  to  he  ihe 
result  of  a  cmnparatioeh/  small  number  of  aimple  and  iincom- 
pounded  faculties,  or  of  simple  ami  uncompounded  pnneiplei,  of 
acttoTU  These  faculties  and  pimcipks  aie  the  general  laws  of 
our  constitution,  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  plulosopby  of 
mmd,  th-it  the  geneial  laws  we  m^esligate  in  physic*,  hold  in 
tliat  branch  of  science  In  bolh  cases,  the  laws  which  nature 
bis  established  are  to  be  mvestigittd  only  by  an  exammition 
of  farts ,  and  in  both  cases,  a  knowledge  of  fheae  Una  !e  id&  lo 
an  explanation  oi  an  infinite  number  of. phenomena. 

In  tlie  investigation  of  physical  Jaws,  it  is  well  known  that 
our  inquiries  must  always  terminate  in  some  general  fact,  of 
which  no  account  call  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  constitution 
of  nature.  After  we  have  establislied,  foi'  example,  from  the 
astronomical  phenomena,  the  universality  of  the  law  of  grav- 
itation, it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  this  law  unplies  the  coa- 
Btent  agency  of  mhid  ;  and  (upon  the  supposition  that  it  does) 
wbether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always  operates  imme- 
diately, or  by  means  of  subordinate  instramenfs  ?  But  these 
questions,  however  curious,  do  not  fail  under  the  province  of  the 
natural  philosopher.  It  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  if  tlie  uni- 
versality of  the  fact  be  admitted. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
When  we  have  once  ascertained  a  general  fact;  such  as,  the 
various  laws  which  regulate  the  Association  of  Ideas,  or  the  de- 
pendence of  Memory  on  that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
Attention ;  it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of  sc 
If  we  proceed  no  further  than  facta  for  which  we  have  tbe 
ideiice  of  our  own  consciousness,  our  conclusions  will  be  no 
certain,  than  those  in  physics;  hut  if  our  curiosity  leads  i 
attempt  an  explanation  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  by  ce 


nature.  The  mere  Physicist,  nfter  vainly  searcMng,  ever  since  the  world 
begsm,  for  a.  singlo  instance  of  it,  has  u,t  length  abandoned  the  attempt  aa 
hopeless,  and  now  confines  liimself  to  the  mere  desaiptioa  of  natural  plie- 
noniena.  The  li'ue  cause  of  these  phenomena  must  be  sought  for  in  tlie 
realm,  not  of  matter,  but  of  mind.] 
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supposed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the  state  of  the  hraia  j 
or  to  explain.  Memory,  by  means  of  supposed  irapreasious  and 
traces  ia  the  sensorium ;  we  evidently  blend  a  collection  of  im- 
portant and  well- ascertained  truths,  with  prmoiples  which  rest 
wholly  on  conjecture.* 

The  Analogy  of  Matter  no  Guide  to  the  PJtilosophj  of  Mind. 
—  Beside  this  inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  piiilosophical 
inquiry,  other  sources  of  error,  from  which  the  science  of  phys- 
ics is  entirely  exempted,  have  contributed  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Of  tliese,  the  most  impoiiant 
proceed  from  that  disposition  which  is  so  natural  to  every  per- 
son, at  the  commencement  of  his  philosophical  pursuits,  to  ex- 
plain intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  bij  the  antdogy  of  tJie 
material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  those  habits  of  inattention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  consciousness,  which  take  their  nne  in  that  period 
of  our  lives  when  we  are  npcessarily  employed  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  early  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  they  appear  to  us  less  mysterious  than  thof,e  of 
mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have  advanced  one  step 
in  explmnjng  the  latter,  when  we  can  point  out  some  analogy 
between  them  and  the  former.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  circum- 
stance, that  we  have  scarcely  any  appropriated  language  with 

*  ["  When  I  speak,"  saya  Cronsaz,  in  his  Art  of  Thinking,  "  of  desire, 
conlentoien!,  trouble,  appr^ension,  doiibl,  certaiitti/,  of  affirming,  desojijtg,  ap~ 
proainf/,  blamity,  —  I  pronounce  words  the  meaning  of  which  I  distinctlj* 
understand ;  and  yet  I  do  not  repi'esent  tlie  Ihings  spoken  of  under  any 
imsge  or  corporeal  form.  While  the  intellect,  howerer,  is  Hius  bnsy  about 
its  own  phenomena,  the  imag^adon  is  also  at  work  in  presenting  its  ana^ 
It^oal  theories ;  but  80  far  from  aiding  ns,  it  only  misleads  our  steps  and 
retards  our  progress.  Would  you  know  what  thoiyht  is  t  It  is  precisely 
that  which  passes  within  you  when  you  think.  Stop  but  horo,  and  yon 
are  sufficiently  infbrmed.  Bnt  the  imagination,  eager  to  proceed  farther, 
wonld  gratify  our  curiosity  by  comparing  it  to  jire,  to  oapor,  or  to  other 
active  and  sabtile  principles  in  tlie  material  world.  And  to  what  can  all 
this  tend,  bat  to  divert  our  attention  from  what  ikaixghl  Is,  and  to  tix  it 
upon  what  it  is  uot  ? "] 
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I'espect  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  express  ifa  different 
operations,  ai'e  almost  all  borrowed  from  the  objects  of  our 
senses.*  It  must,  however,  appear  manifest,  upon  a  very  little 
reflection,  that  as  tlie  two  subjeets  are  essentially  distinct,  and 
as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analogies  we  are 
pleased  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  use  in  illustrating 
either ;  and  that  it  is  no  less  unphiLosophical  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation of  Perception,  or  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  upon 
mechanical  principles ;  than  it  would  be  to  explain  the  phenom- 
ena of  gravitation,  by  supposing,  as  some  of  the  ancients  did, 
the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with  principles  of  mo- 
tion; or  to  explain  the  chemical  phenomena  of  elective  attrac- 
tions, by  supposing  the  substances  among  which  they  are  ob- 
served, to  he  endowed  with  thought  and  volition.  —  The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  use  in  the  iiiquiries  which  form 
the  object  of  (he  following  work;  but,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  errors  to 
which  we  are  liable. 


*  ["  If  we  eriticallj  examine  any  language,  ancient  or  modeni,  and  traca 
its  several  lerme  or  phrases  to  Iheii  sonrce,  we  shall  find,  it  hold  invariably, 
that  all  the  words  mnde  use  of  to  denote  spiritnal  and  ftitelloctnal  thin^, 
ace  in  their  ori^n  nietitpliora,  taken  from  objects  of  bomso.  Tliia  shows 
eridontl;,  that  the  lacter  [objects  of  sense]  have  made  the  eaiiiest  impres- 
sions,  hare  by  conseijaenee  first  obtained  names  iu  every  tongue,  and  are 
Elill  as  it  were  mote  present  with  as,  and  sti-ike  the  iinagiimtloii  more 
forciblj  thin  the  former  [spultDal  and  inteilectual  things.] 

Camphell's  PHoaojrf^  ofBhetaric,  Book  UL  Chapter  L  3. 

Nnmberless  iDSfances  might  be  given ;  but  a  very  few  will  BuJfice.  Zui- 
njinufjon  is  dei  ved  from  an  optical  image;  acuteness,  fi'om  a  Latin  word 
Bigi  ifying  the  shaqmess  of  a  material  instrument ;  rejection,  from  betiding 
baei.  a  ray  of  light ;  appr^iension  originally  meant  seiiure,  or  takim/  liold  of 
something  Sy  the  hand ;  instil  means  to  drop  into;  spirit  is  breatli;  animal 
aJid  animatimi,  (anima,  Svefioc)  come  from  ta-eoiA,  and  ultimately  flom  wind; 
mdandioli/  means  Uach  bile;  Jsint-hearted  and  miSi-liveFed  have  come  to 
mean  eowardiy,  and  hord-liearted  to  mean  cniel;  understanding,  foreaii/ht,  in- 
tlirMlion,  penstratian,  etc.,  suggest  tlicii-  own  etymology.] 
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OF  THE  UTILITY   OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE   IltJSIAN  MIND. 

Connection  of  (Ae  Arts  and  Scimices  witJi  each  other.  —  It 
has  been  often  remai-ked,  that  there  is  a  mutual  connection,  be- 
tween the  different  arts  and  sciences.;  and  tliat  the  impi-ove- 
ments  which  ai'e  made  in  one  branch  of  liuman  knowledge,  fre- 
quently throw  light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  very 
remote  relation.  The  modern  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  in 
pure  mathematics  have  contributed  to  bring  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion to  a  degree  of  perfecfion  formerly  unltnown.  The  rapid 
pragress  wliich  has  been  lately  made  ia  astronomy,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  lias  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  whicli  these  sci- 
ences have  received  from  flie  art  of  the  op1i<aan. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of  science  and 
of  art  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other,  it  ii  not  always  nec- 
essary either  for  the  philosopher  or  the  aitiat  to  aim  at  the  ac- 
quisition of  general  knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  safely  take 
many  principles  for  gi'anted,  without  being  able  to  demonstrate 
their  truth.  A  seaman,  though  ignorant  of  mathematics,  may 
apply,  with  correctness  and  dexterity,  the  rules  for  finding  the 
longitude.  An  asti-onomer  or  a  botanist,  though  ignorant  of 
optics,  may  avail  himself  of  the  use  of  the  telescope  or  the  mi- 
croscope. 

These  observations  are  daily  exemplified  in  tlie  case  of  the 
artist;  wlio  has  seldom  either  iaclination  or  leisure  to  speculate 
concerning  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we 
meet  with  a  man  of  science  who  has  confined  his  studies  wholly 
to  one  branch  of  knowledge.  That  curiosity,  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  the  course  of  his  favorite  pursuit,  will 
naturally  extend  itself  (o  every  remai'kable  object  which  fells 
under  his  observation,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
perpetual  dissatisfaction  to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  so  far  grat- 
ified as  to  enable  him  to  explain  all  the  varioui 
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wliicii  hia  professional  habits  are  every  day  presenting  to  his 
view. 

AU  the  sciences  and  all  human  employments  connected  with  the 
science  of  mind.  —  As  every  particular  science  is  in  this  man- 
ner connected  with  otbers,  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the 
attention,  so  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  whether  they  terminate  in 
speculation  or  action,  are  connected  with  that  general  science 
wlich  has  the  human  mind  for  ifs  object.  The  powers  of  the 
understsuiding  are  instruments  which  all  men  employ;  and  his 
curiosity  must  be  small  indeed,  who  passes  tlu'ough  life  in  total 
ignorance  of  faculties  which  his  wants  and  necessities  force  hun 
habitually  to  exercise,  and  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  man 
from  the  lower  animals,*    The  phenomena  resulting  from  these 

*  ["  'T  is  oridcnt,"  says  DaTid  Hume,  "  that  nil  the  edences  have  a  re- 
lation, greater  or  leas,  to  human  nature,  and  that,  however  wide  any  of 
thorn  may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  return  hack  by  one  passage  or 
another.  Even  mathematics,  natural  pAi&so/iSy,  and  naiaral  reKjion.  are  In 
Bome  measure  dependent  on  tho  science  of  mau ;  since  they  lie  under  the 
cognizance  of  men,  and  are  judged  of  by  Iheir  powers  and  taeulties.  It  ia 
impossible  to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we  might  make  in 
these  BCionees,  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted  wiih  the  extent  and  force 
of  human  understanding,  and  could  explain  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we 
employ,  and  of  the  operations  we  perform  in  our  reasonings. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  sciences  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
natural  religion,  have  such  a  dependence  on  the  knowledge  of  man,  what 
may  bo  especled  in  the  other  eoiencea,  whose  connecrion  with  human  na- 
ture is  more  close  and  intims^to  ?  Tlie  sole  end  of  hglc  is  to  explain  the 
principles  and  operations  of  our  reasoning  faculty,  and  tlie  nature  of  our 
ideas ;  siorais  and  aiticism  regard  our  tiisles  and  senllaients ;  and  politics 
consider  men  as  united  in  society,  and  dependent  on  each  other.  In  these 
four  sciences  of  logic,  morals,  criticism,  aiid  politics,  is  coroprehended 
almost  every  thing  which  it  can  any  way  import  us  to  be  acquainted  ivifli, 
or  which  can  tend  either  to  the  improvement  or  ornament  of  the  human 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  only  expedient  from  which  we  can  hope  fbr  success 
in  our  philosophical  researches;  to  leave  the  tedious,  lingering  method 
which  we  have  hitlierto  followed  ;  and  instead  of  taldng,  now  and  then,  a 
castle  or  village  on  the  fVontier,  to  march  up  directly  to  the  capital  or  cen- 
tre of  these  sciences,  (o  human  nature  itself;  which  heing  once  masters  of, 
we  may  everywhere  else  hope  for  an  easy  victory.    !From  this  station,  we 
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faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind,  are  every  moment  soliciting 
our  notice,  and  open  to  our  examination  a  field  of  discovery  as 
inexhausfable  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  ex- 
hibiting not  less  striking  marks  of  divine  wisdom, 

Wliile  aU  the  sciences  and  all  the  putsuits  of  life  have  this 
common  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  the  philosophy  of  hu- 
man nature,  this  last  branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles 
from  no  other  science  whaiever.  Hence  there  ia  something  in 
the  study  of  it  which  is  peeuliai'ly  gratifying  to  a  reflecting  and 
inquisitive  mind,  and  something  in  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
leads  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  pecuhar  satisfaction.  Till 
once  our  opinions  are  in  some  degree  fixed  with  respect  to  it, 
we  abandon  ourselves,  with  reluctance,  to  particular  scientific 
investigations ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  knowledge  of 
such  of  its  principles  aa  are  most  fitted  to  excilo  the  curiosity, 
not  only  prepares  us  for  engaging  in  other  pursuits  with  more 
liberal  and  comprehensive  views,  but  leases  us  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  them  with  a  more  undmdi'd  ami  concentrated  at- 
tention. 

Direct  advantages  of  a  studi/  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  —  It 
is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  subiect  of  apeeulafive  cunosity  that 
the  principles  of  Uie  human  mmd  deserve  a  cirefu]  examina- 
tion. The  advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  succeasful  analysis 
of  it  are  various ;  and  some  of  them  of  such  importance,  as  to 
tender  it  astonishing,  that,  amidst  all  the  success  with  which  the 
subordinate  sciences  have  been  culiivated,  this,  which  compre- 
hends the  principles  of  all  of  them,  should  be  still  suffered  to 
reramn  in  its  infancy. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  a  few  of  these  advantages,  be- 
ginning with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  important  of 


may  extend  our  conqueafs  over  all  tliose  sciences  wiiich  more  intimately 
concern  human  life,  and  may  nftciTvard  pi-oceed  at  leiEnre  to  discover  more 
fullj  those  which  are  the  objects  of  pnre  cttrioBitj.  There  ia  no  qnestion 
of  importance  whose  decision  is  not  comprised  in  the  science  of  man  ;  and 
tiiore  is  none  wliieh  can  be  decided  with  any  certainty,  hetbre  we  hecome 
acqoainted  with  that  science."] 
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any;  the  light  which  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  principles 
of  the  mind  would  necessarily  throw  on  the  gvhjects  of  intellectual 
and  moral  education. 

The  nature  and  purposes  of  education.  —  The  most  essential 
objects  of  education  are  the  two  following :  Mrst,  to  cultivate 
all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature,  both  speculative  and 
aclJTe,*  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bi'ing  them  to  the  grcafest  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and,  secondb/,  by  watch- 
ing over  the  impressions  and  associations  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives in  early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the  influence  of  prevail- 
ing erroi-s  ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  engage  its  prepossessions 
on  the  side  of  ti-uth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philosophical  anaJyaia 
of  the  mind,  tliat  a  systematica!  plan  can  be  founded  for  the  ac- 
comphshment  of  either  of  these  purposes. 

There  are  few  individuals  whose  education  haE  been  con- 
ducted in  every  respect  with  attention  and  judgment.  Almost 
every  man  of  reflection  is  conscious,  when  he  arrives  at  matu- 
rity, of  many  defecis  in  hia  mental  powers,  and  of  many  in- 
convenient habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme- 
died in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a  consciousness  is  the  flret 
step  towards  improvement;  and  the  person  who  feels  it,  if  he 


*  [By  the  ipeadoii-oe  principles  of  onr  natnra,  Stewart  hei'a  means  tlia 
vilriona  powers  or  faculties  of  tlie  inidlect  or  fJio  uaderstandiaff,  in  the  nnr- 
TOweat  sense  of  tliese  tonus ;  Bueli  as  the  fecnlties  of  percqition,  memon/, 
jadgmeia,  iaiaginalion,  elc  All  these  powers  we  might  conceive  to  be  in 
fuU  Boiplojmeilt,  thongh  nrnn  should  lead,  a  life  of  mere  contemplation  or 
reverie,  nerer  putting  forth  any  voluntary  exertion  whatsoever,  either  of 
mind,  or  hody .  What  Stewart  calls  flie  active  prindpks  of  hnronn  nature 
might  ho  more  properly  termed  principles  ofactioa,  or  rather  inipufeBSto  ac- 
tum, —  anoh  as  tha  appetiies,  d-!sires,  affediona,  tdflove,  and  amscieace. 
These  stimiilate  us  to  osortion ;  these  point  out  enifs  to  be  pursued,  whila 
tiie  intellect  famishes,  as  it  were,  the  means  for  their  attaiument. 

Stewart's  phmseology  hero  is  ianlty,  for  the  intellectual  powers,  such  us 
memory  and  imagination,  may  bo  just  aa  active  (that  is,  in  Jis  full  exercise,) 
SB  the  nppotites  or  the  conscience ;  but  the  fbrmer  do  not  stimtilnte  man  to 
voluntary  exertion,  nuleas  they  ace  conjoined  with  aome  deaire.] 
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is  po^eased  of  resolution  and  steadiness,  will  not  scruple  (o  be- 
gin, erea  in  advanced  years,  a  new  coiirse  of  education  for  him- 
self. The  degree  of  reflection  and  observation,  indeed,  which 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  cannot  be  expected  from  any  one 
at  a  veiy  early  period  of  life,  as  these  are  the  last  powers  of  the 
mind  which  unfold  themselves ;  hjit  it  is  never  fao  late  to  think 
of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties ;  and  mucli  progress  may 
be  made  in  the  ait  of  applying  them  successfully  to  their  proper 
objects,  or  in  obviating  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  their 
imperfection,  not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

£ywrious  ejects  of  exclusive  addiction  to  one  employment  or 
pursuit. — It  is  not,  however,  to  the  mistakes  of  our  eai-ly  in- 
structors, that  all  our  intellectual  defects  are  to  be  ascribed. 
There  is  no  pvofe^ion  or  pursuit  which  has  not  habits  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  which  does  not  leave  some  powers  of  the  mind  dor- 
mant, while  it  exercises  and  improves  the  rest.  If  we  wish, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  we 
must  not  rest  satisiled  with  that  employment  which  its  faculties 
receive  from  our  porticidar  situation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awk- 
ward and  professional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  lias  strengthened 
particular  muscles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his  trade,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  onr  animal  nature  ;  neither 
ia  it  among  men  of  confined  pursuits,  whether  apeculalive  or  ac- 
tive, that  we  are  to  expect  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  highest 
stale  of  cultivation.  A  variety  of  exercises  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  animal  frame  in  vigor  and  beauty  i  and  a  variety  of 
those  occupations  which  literature  and  science  afford,  added  to 
a  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  con- 
versation and  business,  is  no  less  necessary  for  tlie  improvement 
of  the  understanding.  I  acknowledge,  that  there  are  some  pro- 
fessions in  which  a  man  of  very  confi.ned  acquisitions  may  arrive 
at  the  first  eminence,  and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more 
likely  to  excel,  the  more  he  has  concentrated  the  whole  force  of 
his  mind  to  one  particular  object.  But  such  a  person,  however 
distinguished  in  his  own  sphere,  is  educated  mei'ely  to  be  a  lite- 
rary artisan,  and  neitlier  attains  the  perfection  nor  tlie  happi- 
ness of  hia  nature,     "  That  education  only  can  be  considered  as 
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complete  and  generous,  which"  (in  the  language  of  Milton) 
"  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  of  war." 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an  indiscriminate  at- 
tention to  all  the  objects  of  speculation  and  of  action.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident,  tlian  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  field  of 
OUT  exertion,  if  we  wish  to  benefit  society  by  our  laboi-s.  But 
it  13  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  intense  application  to 
our  favorite  pursuit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acqu^ntance  with 
lettere  and  with  the  world  which  may  be  sufficient  to  enlarge 
the  mind,  and  to  preserve  it  from  any  danger  of  contracting  the 
pedantry  of  a  particular  profession.  In  many  cases,  (as  was 
already  remarked,)  the  sciences  reflect  light  on  each  other; 
and  the  general  acquisitions,  which  we  have  made  in  other  pur- 
suits, may  furnish  us  with  useful  helps  for  tlie  further  prosecu- 
tion of  our  own.  But  even  in  those  instances  in  which  the  case 
is  otherwise,  and  in  which  these  liberal  accomplishments  must 
be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  our  professional  emi- 
nence, the  acquisition  of  them  will  amply  repay  any  loss  we 
may  sustain.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  leading  object  of  any  one, 
to  become  au  eminent  metaphysician,  mathematician,  or  poet, 
but  to  render  himself  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agreeable, 
a  respectable,  and.  a  useful  member  of  society.  A  man  who 
loses  his  sight,  improves  the  sensibility  of  his  touch;  but  who 
■would  consent,  for  such  a  recompense,  to  part  with  the  pleasures 
which  he  receives  from  the  eye  ? 

I/ight  thrown  hy  the  philosophy/  of  mind  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  —  It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  re- 
mark, how  much  individuals  would  be  assisted  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previously  led  to  take 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  nature  in  all  its  parts ;  of  its 
various  faculties,  and  powers,  and  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  of 
the  effects  which  are  produced  on  these  principles  by  particular 
situations.  It  is  such  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of 
the  mind,  that  can  enable  a  person  to  judge  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tions, and  to  employ  the  most  effectual  means  for  supplying  his 
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defects  and  removing  his  inconvenient  habits.  "Without  some 
degree  of  if,  eveiy  man  is  in  danger  of  contracting  bad  hahita 
before  he  ia  aware,  and  of  Buffering  some  of  his  powers  to  go  to 
decay,  for  want  of  proper  exercise. 

If  the  business  of  early  education  were  more  thoroughly  and 
more  generally  understood,  it  would  be  less  necessary  for  indi- 
viduals, wiien  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improve- 
ment for  themselves.  But  education  never  can  be  systemat- 
ically directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till  we  have  obtained,  not 
only  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, and  an  account  of  the  most  important  laws  which  regulate 
their  operation;  but  an  explant^ion  of  the  various  modifications 
and  combinations  of  these  pninciples,  wHch  produce  that  diver- 
sity of  talents,  genius,  and  chai-acter,  we  observe  among  men. 
To  instruct  youth  in  the  languages  and  in  the  sciences  is  com- 
paratively of  httle  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  hab- 
its they  acquire,  and  are  not  careful  in  giving  to  all  their  differ- 
ent faculties,  and  all  their  different  principles  of  action,  a  proper 
degree  of  employment.  Abstracting  entirely  from  the  culture 
of  their  moral  powers,  how  extensive  and  difficult  ia  the  busi- 
ness of  conducting  their  intellectual  improvement !  To  watch 
over  the  associations  which  they  form  in  their  tender  years  ;  to 
give  them  early  habits  of  mental  activity;  lo  rouse  their  curi- 
osity, and  to  direct  it  to  proper  objects;  to  esercise  their  inge- 
nuity and  invention;  to  cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for 
speculation,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  attention  alive 
to  the  objects  arouud  them;  to  awaken  their  sensibilities  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  relish  for  intel- 
lectual enjoyment;  —  tliese  fonn.  hut  a  part  of  the  business  of 
education,  and  yet  the  execution  even  of  this  part  requires  an 
acquaintance  with  the  geueral  principles  of  our  nature,  which 
seldom  lalla  to  the  share  of  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of 
youth  is  commonly  intrusted. 

Nor  will  such  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human  luind  as 
I  have  now  described,  be  always  sufficient  in  practice.  An  un- 
common degree  of  sagacity  is  frequently  requisite,  in  order  to 
accommodate  general  rules  to  particular  tempers  and  charac- 
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ters.  In  whatever  way  we  choose  to  account  for  it,  whether  by 
ori^nal  organization  or  by  the  operation  of  moral  causes  in  very 
early  infancy,  no  feet  can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that  there 
are  important  differences  discernible  in  the  minds  of  children, 
previous  to  that  period  at  which,  in  general,  their  intellectual 
edacation  commences.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  hereditary  char- 
acter (whether  resulting  from  physical  constitution,  or  caught 
from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  situalion}  which  appears  re- 
markably in  particular  families.  One  race,  for  a  SHCcession  of 
generations,  is  distinguished  by  a  genitis  for  the  abstract  sci- 
ences, while  it  is  deficient  in  vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in 
taste ;  another  is  no  less  distinguished  for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and 
fancy ;  while  it  appears  incapable  of  patient  attention  or  of  pro- 
found research.  The  system  of  education  which  is  proper  to 
be  adopted  in  particular  cases,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  some 
reference  to  these  circumstances,  and  to  be  calculated,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  develop  and  lo  cherish  those  intellectual  and  ac- 
tive principles  in  which  a  natural  defideocy  is  most  to  he  ap- 
prehended. Montesquieu,  and  other  speculative  politicians, 
have  insisted  much  on  the  reference  which  education  and  laws 
should  have  to  climate.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how 
<ar  their  conclusions  on  this  subject  are  just ;  but  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  there  is  a  foundation  in  philosophy  and  good 
sense  for  accommodating,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  edu- 
cation of  individuals  to  those  particular  turns  of  mind  to  which, 
from  hereditary  propensities,  or  from  moral  situation,  they  may 
be  presumed  to  have  a  natural  tendency. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  hackneyed  tlian  that  of  educa- 
tion! ^nd  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the 
world  are  still  more  divided.  Nor  is  this  surprising ;  for  most 
of  those  who  have  speculated  concerning  it^  have  confined  their 
attention  chiefly  to  incidental  questions  about  the  comparative 
advantage  of  public  or  private  instruction,  or  the  utility  of  par- 
ticular languages  or  sciences;  without  attempting  a  previous 
examination  of  those  faculties  .and  principles  of  the  mind,  which 
it  is  the  great  object  of  education  to  improve.  Many  excellent 
detached  observations,  indeed,  both  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
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powers,  are  to  he  collected  from  the  writings  of  ancieat  «nd 
modern  authors;  but  I  do  not  know,  that,  in  any  language,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  and  illustrate  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a  phiiosoiiMcal  foundation  for 
their  proper  cwlture. 

The  usefulness  of  systematic  and  Hiorotigh  ediuiation  defended. 
—  I  ha^e  even  heai'd  some  very  ingenious  and  intelligent  men 
dispute  the  propriety  of  so  syafematical  a  plan  of  instruction. 
The  most  successful  and  splendid  exertions,  both  in.  the  sciences 
and  arts,  (it  has  been  frequently  remarked,)  hare  been  made 
by  individuala,  in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of  genius  were  allowed 
to  shoot  up  wild  and  free ;  while,  from  the  most  careful  and 
skilful  tuition,  seldom  any  thing  results  above  mediocrity,  I 
shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  any  discussions  with  respect  to 
the  certainty  of  the  fact  on.  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  Sup- 
posing the  fact  to  be  completely  established,  it  must  still  be  re- 
membered, that  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply  vigor 
and  compvehensiyeness  and  liberality  of  mind ;  and  that  it  is 
desirable  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  these  more  val- 
uable qualities.  I  have  ah-eady  hinted,  that  theie  are  some 
pursuits,  in  which,  as  they  require  the  exertion  only  of  a  small 
number  of  oar  faculties,  aa  individual,  who  has  a  natural  turn 
for  them,  wiU  be  more  likely  to  distinguish  himself,  by  being 
suffered  to  follow  his  ori^nal  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were  dis- 
tracted by  a  more  liberal  course  of  study.  But  wherever  such 
men  are  to  be  found,  they  must  be  considered,  on  the  most 
favorable  supposition,  as  having  sacriiiced,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  perfection  and  the  happiness  of  their  nature,  to  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  others.  It  is,  too,  hi  times  of  general 
darkness  and  baj'barism,  that  what  is  commonly  called  original- 
ity of  genius  most  frequently  appears :  and  surely  the  great  aim 
of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  philosophy  is,  not  lo  rear  a 
small  number  of  individuals,  who  may  be  i-egarded  as  prodi^es 
in  an  ignorant  and  admu-ing  age,  but  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as 
possible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may  enable  the  hulk 
of  a  people  to  possess  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  which  thek  nature  is  susceptible.     "Original  genius,' 
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(says  Voltaire)  "  occurs  but  seldom  in  a,  natioa  where  ilie  liter- 
ary tasto  is  formed.  The  number  of  cultivated  minda  which 
there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and  flourishing  forest, 
prevent  any  single  individual  from  rearing  his  head  far  above 
the  rest  Where  trade  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  small 
number  of  overgrown  fortunes  in  the  midst  of  a  general  pov- 
erty: in  pioportiun  as  it  extends,  opulence  becomes  general, 
and  great  foitunes  rare.  It  is  precisely  becauiie  tieie  is,  at 
present,  much  light  and  much  cidtivatioa  in  France,  that  we 
are  led  to  complain  of  the  want  of  superior  genius." 

How  far  edacalioii  condiices  to  happiness. — To  what  purpose, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  is  all  this  labor  ?  Is  not  the  impor- 
tance of  every  thing  to  man  to  be  ultimately  estimated  by  its 
tendency  to  promote  his  happiness  ?  And  is  not  our  daily  ex- 
perience sufScient  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his  nature  has  re- 
ceived ?  Nay,  is  there  not  some  ground  for  suspecting,  that  the 
lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a  more  enviable  con  ■ 
difioii,  than  their  more  enlightened  and  refined  superiors  ? 

The  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happiness,  in  so  far  as  it 
arises  from  tlie  mind  itself,  will  be  always  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  perfeeiion  which  its  powers  have  attained ;  but  that, 
in  cultivating  these  powers  with  a  view  to  this  most  important 
of  all  objects,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  such  a  degree  of 
attention  be  bestowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  preserve  them 
in  that  state  of  relative  strength,  which  appeai-s  to  be  agre&- 
able  to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  consequence  of  ow  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the 
reasoning  faculty,  or  any  of  the  active  principles,  it  is  possible 
that  the  pleasures  of  human  life  may  6e  diminiilied,  or  its  pains 
int^eased;  hvt  the  inconveniences  which  cere  exy/ertenced  in  such 
cases  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  education,  hut  to  a  partial  and  in- 
judicious education.  In  such  oases,  it  is  possible  that  the  poet, 
the  metaphysician,  or  the  man  of  taste  and  refinement,  may  ap- 
pear to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  vulgar;  for  such 
is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence  with  respect  to  the 
lower  orders,  that,  althciigh  not  one  principle  of  their  nature  be 
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completely  unfolded  Use  wlioli"  of  these  principles  preserve 
Eimong  themaelvea  that  balance  which  is  favorable  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  miods,  and  to  a  piu-lent  and  steady  conduct  in 
the  limited  sphere  which  m  assigned  to  them,  far  more  com- 
pletely than  those  of  their  supeiiors,  whoat,  education  has  been 
conducted  on  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  system :  but  all  this, 
far  from  weakening  the  force  of  the  foregomg  observations,  only 
serves  to  demonstrate  how  impossible  it  always  will  be,  to  form 
a  rational  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind  witliout  an  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
human  constitution. 

That  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the  reasoning  faculty 
are  to  be  instantly  strengthened  in  consequence  of  our  specula- 
tious  concerning  their  nature,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose ; 
but  it  is  surely  far  from  being  mireasoaable  to  think,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  flie  laws  which  regulate  these  powers  may 
swggest  some  useful  rules  for  their  gradual  cultivation,  for  rem- 
edying their  defects  in  the  case  of  individuala,  and  even  for  ex- 
tending those  limits  which  3iature  seems,  at  first  view,  to  tave 
assigned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raised  by  cultivation,  it  is 
difiicult  to  conceive.  The  effects  of  early,  continued,  and  sys- 
tematical education  in  the  case  of  those  children  who  are  trained, 
for  the  sake  of  giun,  to  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  justify,  per- 
haps, the  most  sanguine  views  which  it  is  possible  for  a  phi- 
losopher to  foi-m  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species. 

The  Philosophy  of  Mxnd  enabks  us  to  control  early  wnpressioMS 
€md  associations, — I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  may  be  useful  in  accomplishing  the  second  ob- 
ject of  education ;  by  assisting  us  in  tiie  management  of  early 
impressions  and  associations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we  act  in 
life,  are  not  the  result  of  our  own  investigations ;  but  are  adopted 
implicitly,  in  infency  and  youth,  upon  the  authority  of  others. 
Even  the  great  principles  of  morality,  although  implanted  in 
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every  heai-t,  are  commonly  aided  and  cherished,  at  least  to  a 
cerfain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inhtructors.  All  thia  is  un- 
doubtedly agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature ;  and,  indeed, 
■were  the  case  otherwise,  society  could  not  subsist ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condemned 
as  they  are  to  laborious  occupations,  which  are  incompatible 
with  intellectual  improvement,  are  perfectly  incapable  of  form- 
ing their  opinions  on'  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
can  employ  the  human  mind.  It  ia  evident,  at  the  same  time, 
that  as  no  system  of  education  is  perfect,  a  variety  of  prejudices 
must,  in  this  way,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief;  so  as  to  ac- 
quire over  it  aa  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  incon- 
trovertible truths.  When  a  child  hears  either  a  speculative 
absurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of  action,  recommended  and 
enforced  daily,  by  the  same  voice  which  first  conveyed  to  it 
those  simple  and  sublime  lessons  of  morality  and  religion  which 
are  congenial  to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in 
future  life,  it  should  find  it  so  difiicult  to  eradicate  prejudices 
which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all  the  essenlial  principles 
of  the  human  frame  ?  —  If  such,  however,  be  the  obvious  inten- 
tions of  nature,  with  respect  to  tluMe  orders  of  men  who  are 
employed  in  bodily  labor,  it  m  equally  clear,  that  she  meant  to 
impose  it  as  a  double  obligation  on  those  who  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Uberal  education,  to  examine,  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care,  the  foundation  of  all  tliose  received  opinions  which 
have  any  connection  with  morality,  or  with  human  happiness. 
If  the  multitude  must  be  led,  it  is  of  consequence,  surely,  that 
it  should  be  led  by  enlightened  conductors ;  by  men  who  are 
able  to  distinguish  truth  from  error,  and  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween those  prejudices  which  are  innocent  or  salutary,  (if 
indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which  are  really  salutary,)  and 
those  which  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  of  man- 

Ifecessifi/  of  unUaming  early  errors.  — In  such  a  state  of 
society  aa  that  in  which  we  live,  the  prejudices  of  a  moral,  a 
political,  and  a  religious  nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life, 
are  so  various,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intimately  blended  with 
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the  belief  we  entertain  of  tlie  most  sacred  and  important  truthi^ 
that  a  great  pact  of  the  life  of  a  pbilosoplier  must  necessarily  be 
devoted,  not  so  much  to  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to 
nnieam  the  errors  to  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  im- 
plicit assent  before  IJie  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection.  And 
unless  he  submit  in  this  manner  to  bring  aO  his  opinions  to  the 
test  of  a  severe  examination,  his  ingenuity  and  his  learning, 
instead  of  enlightening  the  world,  will  only  enable  him  to  give 
an  additional  currency,  and  a»  additional  aufliority,  to  estab- 
lished en-ors.  To  attempt  such  a  Btru^le  against  early  preju- 
dices is,  indeed,  the  professed  aim  of  all  philosophers  ;  but  how 
few  are  to  be  found  who  have  force  of  mmd  sufScient  for  accom- 
plishing their  object!  and  who,  in  freeing  themselves  from  one 
set  of  en-ors,  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with 
another  ?  To  succeed  in  it  completely,  Lord  Bacon  seenB  to 
have  tlioiight,  (in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  his 
wntingB,)  to  be  more  than  can  well  be  expected  fi-om  human 
S-ailtj. 

PMhsophy  fftuirds  ws  again&t  general  skepticism.  —  Nor  is  it 
eaerely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  error, 
that  it  is  useful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  established  opin- 
ions. It  is  such  an  examination  alone,  that,  in  an  inquisitive 
age  like  the  present^  can  secure  a  philosopher  from  the  danger 
of  unlimited  skepticism.  To  this  extreme,  indeed,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  ^ve  him  a  tendency,  than 
lo  implicit  credulity.  la  the  former  ages  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  the  intimate  asaociacion  which  had  been  formed,  in 
the  prevailing  systems  of  education,  between  truth  and  error,  had 
given  to  the  latter  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which 
it  could  never  have  acquired,  if  divested  of  such  an  alliance. 
The  case  has,  of  late  years,  been  most  remarkably  reversed ; 
the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of 
a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  against  many  of 
those  absurdities,  which  had  so  long  held  human  reason  in  cap- 
tivity; and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  that,  in  the  firat  moments  of  their  emancipation, 
philosophers  should  have  stopped  short  at  the  predse  boundary. 
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■wMcli  cooler  reflection,  and  more  moderate  views,  would  have 
presci-itied.  The  fact  is,  that  they  hare  passed  far  beyond  it ; 
and  that,  in  their  zea!  to  destroy  prej  udices,  they  have  attempted 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots  many  of  the  best  and  happiest  and  most 
essential  principles  of  our  nature.  Having  remarked  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  education  over  tlie  mind,  tbey  have  concluded, 
that  man  is  wholly  a  factitious  being ;  not  recollecting,  that  this 
Tery  susceptibility  of  education  presupposes  certsun  original 
principles,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  species  j  and  that, 
as  eiTor  can  only  take  a  permanent  hold  upon  a  candid  mind 
by  being  grafted  on  truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
eradicate,  even  the  influence,  which  false  and  absurd  opinions 
occasionally  acquii'e  over  the  belief,  instead  of  being  an  ai^ti- 
ment  for  universal  skepticism,  is  tiie  most  decisive  ai-gument 
against  it;  inasmuch  as  it  shows,  that  there  are  some  truths  so 
incorporated  and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can  recon- 
cile us  even  to  the  absurdities  and  eonti-adictions  with  which  we 
suppose  them  to  be  insepai-ably  connected.  The  skeptical  phi- 
losophers, for  example,  of  the  present  age,  have  frequently  at- 
tempted to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  contemptible  ami  puerile 
superstitions,  which  have  disgraced  the  creeds  of  some  of  tiie 
most  enlightened  nations,  and  wliich  have  n,ot  only  commanded 
the  assent,  but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the  most  accomplished 
understandings.  But  these  histories  of  human  imbecility  are, 
in  truth,  the  strongest  testimonies  which  can  be  produced,  to 
prove  how  wonderful  is  the  influence  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality  over  the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to  sanc- 
tify, in  the  apprehensions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opin- 
ion, and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  education  has 
taught  us  to  associate  with  them. 

Feehk  and  unphilosophical  minds  exposed  hoik  to  credulity  and 
sheptitdsm. —  That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind, 
will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  as  generally 
acknowledged,  that  the  ease  is  the  same  with  unlimited  skepti- 
cisnt :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  ascribe  this  dis- 
position to  a  more  than  ordinary  vigor  of  intellect.  Such  a 
prejudice  was  by  no  meajis  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  modem  Europe,  when  reason  first  began  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  authority;  a^d  when  it  unqiieaiioniably  requit'ed  a 
superiority  of  understanding,  as  well  as  of  intrepidity,  for  an  in- 
dividual to  resist  the  contagion  of  prcTailing  superstition.  But 
in  the  present  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of  fashionable  opin- 
ions is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  the  Tulgar,  the  philosophi- 
cal creed,  or  the  phiiosophiea!  skepticism  of  by  far  the  greater 
numher  of  those  who  value  themselves  on  an  emancipation  from 
popular  errors,  arises  from  the  very  Banie  weakness  with  the 
ci-edolity  of  the  multitude :  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  say,  with 
Rousseau,  that,  "  He  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  brought  himself  to  abandon  all  his  eaily  principles  without 
discrimination,  would  probably  have  been  a  bigot  ia  the  days 
of  the  League."  In  the  midst  of  these  contrary  impulses,  of 
feshionable  and  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  supe- 
riority and  the  strength  of  his  mind,  who  ia  able  to  disentangle 
truth  from  error;  and  to  oppose  the  clear  conclusions  of  his 
own  unbiassed  faculties,  to  ffae  united  clamors  of  superstition 
and  of  false  philosophy.  Such  are  the  men,  whom  nature 
marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world,  to  fix  the  wavering 
opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  impress  thek  own  charactei's 
on  that  of  their  age. 

For  securing  the  mind  completely  fi'bm  the  weakness  I  have 
now  been  describing,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a  steady  course 
of  inquiry  between  implicit  credulity  and  unlimited  skepticism, 
the  most  important  of  all  qualities  is  a  sincere  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  truth  ;  which  seldom  fw!s  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclusions  of  human  reason. 
It  is  such  a  confidence,  united  (as  it  genei-aily  is)  with  personal 
intrepidity,  which  forms  what  the  French  writers  call  force  of 
character ;  one  of  the  rarest  endowments,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  our  species  ;  but  which,  of  all  endowments,  is  the  most  essen- 
tial for  rendering  a  philosopher  happy  in  himself,  and  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind. 

Enliglitened  education  in  youth  the  best  preservative  against 
$k^Hcism. — From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  it 
sufficiently  appears,  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  mind,  on  the  one 
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hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  on  the  other,  from  a 
tendency  to  unlimited  skepticism,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  original  and  universal  principles  and 
laws  of  human  nature  from  the  adventitious  effect  of  local  situ- 
ation. But  if,  ill  the  case  of  aa  individual  who  has  received  an 
imperfect  or  erroneous  education,  such  a  knowledge  puts  it  in 
his  power  to  correct,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  own  bad  habits, 
and  to  surmount  his  own  speculative  errors,  it  enables  him  to 
he  useful,  in  a  much,  higher  degree,  to  those  whose  education  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  superiatending  from  early  infancy.  Such, 
and  so  permanent,  is  the  effect  of  first  impressions  on  the  chtir- 
acter,  that,  alliough  a  philosopher  may  succeed,  by  persever- 
ance, in  freeing  his  reason  from  the  prejudices  with  which  it 
was  entangled,  they  will  stiU  retain  some  hold  of  his  imagina^ 
tjon  and  his  aiFections ;  and,  therefore,  liowever  enlightened  his 
understanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  speoulaiion,  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  will  frequently  lose  their  influence  over  his 
mind,  in  those  very  situations  in  which  their  practical  assistance 
is  most  required ;  when  his  temper  is  soured  by  misfortune,  or 
when  he  engages  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  exposes  himself  to 
the  contagion  of  popular  errors.  His  opinions  are  supported 
merely  by  speculative  arguments ;  and,  instead  of  being  con- 
nected with  any  of  the  active  principles  of  his  nature,  are  coun- 
teracted and  thwarted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  them. 
How  different  would  the  case  be,  if  education  were  conducted 
from  the  beginning  with  attention  and  judgment  I  Were  the 
same  pains  taken  to  impress  truth  on  the  mind  in  early  infancy, 
that  are  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the  great  principles  of  our 
conduct  would  not  only  be  juster  than  they  are,  but^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aid  which  they  would  receive  from  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart,  trained  to  conspire  with  them  in  the  same 
direction,  they  would  render  us  happier  in  oui-selves,  and  would 
influence  our  practice  more  powei-iuily  and  more  habitually. 
There  is  surely  nothing  in  error  which  is  more  congenial  to  the 
mind  than  truth.  On  the  contrary,  when  exhibited  separately 
and  alone  to  the  understanding,  it  shocks  our  reason  and  pro- 
vokes our  ridicule  ;  and  it  is  only  (as  I  had  occasion  ah'cady  to 
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art)  by  an  allianue  witli  truths  wMch  we  find  it  difflcitll:  to 
!,  that  it  can  obtain  our  assent  or  command  our  rever- 
ence. What  advantages,  then,  might  be  denved  from  a  proper 
attenlioa  to  early  impressions  and  aasociafioua,  in  giving  sup- 
port to  those  principles  which  are  connected  with  human  hap- 
piness ?  The  long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  aad  the  influence 
it  maintains,  even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry,  far  from  bebg 
favorable  to  the  supposition,  that  human  reason  is  destined  to 
be  forever  the  sport  of  prejudice  and  absurdity,  demonstrates 
the  tendency  which  there  is  to  permanence  in  established  opin- 
ions and  in  established  institutions,  and  promises  an  eternal 
sfabihty  to  true  philosophy,  when  it  shall  once  have  acquired 
the  flscendanf,  and  when  proper  means  shall  he  employed  lo 
support  it  by  a  more  perfect  system  of  education. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  susceptible  the 
tender  mind  is  of  deep  impressions,  and  what  important  and 
permanent  effects  are  produced  on  the  characters  and  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals,  by  the  casual  associations  formed  in  child- 
hood among  the  various  ideas,  feelings,  and  affections  with 
which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It  is  the  business  of  ed- 
ucation not  to  counteract  this  constitution  of  nature,  but  to  give 
it  a  proper  direction;  and  the  miserable  consequences  to  which 
it  leads,  when  under  an  improper  regulation,  only  show  what  an 
important  instrument  of  human  improvement  it  might  be  ren- 
dered in  more  skilful  hands.  If  it  be  possible  to  interest  the 
imagination  and  the  heart  in  favor  of  error,  it  is,  at  least,  no  less 
possible  to  interest  them  in  favor  of  truth.  If  it  be  possible  to 
extinguish  all  the  most  generous  and  heroic  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, by  teaching  us  to  connect  the  idea  of  them  with  those  of 
guilt  and  impiety,  it  is  surely  equally  possible  to  cherish  and 
strengthen  them,  by  establishing  the  natural  alliance  between 
our  duty  and  our  happiness.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  influence 
of  fashion  to  veil  the  native  defoiinity  of  vice,  and  to  give  to 
low  and  criminal  indulgences  tlie  appearance  of  spirit,  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  gaiety,  can  we  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  connects 
ing,  in  the  tender  mind,  these  pleasing  associations  with  pur- 
suits that  arc  truly  worthy  and  honoi'able? 
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A  complieated  creed  exposes  one,  Jty  reaction,  to  general  skepti- 
cism.—  J  sball  conclude  this  subject  with  remarking,  that,  al- 
though in  all  moral  aud  religious  systems  there  is  a  great  mix- 
ture of  important  truth,  and  altliougli  it  is  in  consequeace  of  this 
alliance  that  errors  and  absurdities  are  enabled  to  preserve  their 
hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  ia  praportion 
as  an  established  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas  and  in  its 
ceremonies,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  accessory  ideas 
which  it  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the  more  diffltult  is  it  for 
those  who  have  adopted  it  in  t-hOdhood  to  emancipate  them- 
selve  coupletely  fi'om  its  influence;  and  in  those  cases  in 
wl  ch  they  it  last  succeed,  the  grsater  is  their  danger  of  aban- 
lo  ng  along  rith  their  errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  connect  with  them.  The  Eomaa  Catholic  sys- 
tem lb  si  ikp  off  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  thoae  which 
are  taught  m  the  Reformed  churches;  but  when  it  loses  its 
hold  on  the  mind,  it  much  more  frequfnfly  prepares  the  way 
for  unlimited  skepticism.  The  cause  of  this  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  Aasoyia- 
tion  of  Ideas.* 


*  [SicWilliam  HamUWn  places  th 
Mind,  considered  as  a,  meana  of  edncat  ft 

better  chosen,  grounds. 

"  On  thifl  ground,"  he  says,  "  we  r       fli       eenu 
physical  specnlatioiis.    That  they  com  re         al 
our  theoredcal  and  moral  interest ;  —  t  fj        u 

cerning  God,  the  sonl,  the  present  worth  an 
is  exclusively  metaphysical,  will  be  a  dm 

found  the  importance  on  the  paramoun         m 
the  best  gi/mKastie  of  the  mind,  —  as  a  n 
sively  condudve  to  Ita  highest  ettuent 
would  vindicate  to  these  apeouktion 
qnently  been  denied  them.    By  no  olh         te        ua 
least  of  all,  by  pSjsuaJpursnits,)  is  the  fl 

feculties  concentred  in  such  independent,  vigorous,  i 
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"  Plato  IiBS  profoundly  defined  man  '  the  hunter  of  truth ; '  for  in  this 
chase,  as  in.  others,  the  pursuit  is  all  in  aO,  the  success  coniparatiTelj  noth- 
ing. We  eii'st  only  as  we  enei^ize ;  p&asure  is  the  reflex  of  unimpah'eil 
energy;  energy  is  the  mean  hy  which  our  facullJes  are  dorelopod ;  and  a 
higher  energy,  the  end  which  then-  developmODt  proposes.  In  odiort  is 
th™  contained  the  existence,  happiness,  improvemOBt,  and  perfection  of 
our  being ;  and  knowledge  is  only  precious,  as  it  may  ^ovd  a  stimulus  to 
the  exercise  of  our  powers,  and  the  condition  of  Iheir  more  complete  ac- 
tivity. Specalative  Irulk  is,  therefore,  subordinate  to  speaulaiio/i  itself;  and  its 
Talue  is  directly  measnted  by  the  qaantity  of  euei^  which  it  occasions, — 
immediately  in  ita  discovery,  mediately  through  its  consequences.  Life 
to  Endymion  was  not  preferable  lo  death ;  aloof  from  practice,  a  waking 
error  is  better  than  a  sleeping  truth. — Neither,  in  point  of  fact,  ia  there 
fbnnd  any  proportion  between  the  possession  of  troths,  and  the  deadopmenl 
of  the  mind  in  which  they  are  deposited.  Every  learner  in  sdence  ia  now 
fiimiliar  willi  more  truths  than  Aristotle  or  Plato  ever  dreamt  of  know- 
ing ;  yet,  compared  with  the  Stagirite  or  the  Athenian,  how  few,  even  of 
our  masters  of  modem  science,  rank  higher  than  intellectual  barbarians." 
—R.  p.  40. 

"  All  profitable  study  is  a  silent  disputation  —  an  intellectual  gymnas- 
tic; and  the  most  improving  books  are  precisely  those  which  most  excite 
the  render — to  undei-etoid  the  author,  to  supply  what  he  has  omitted, 
and  to  canvass  his  facts  and  reasonings.  To  read  passively,  to  leam  — 
la,  m  reality,  not  t*  loaru  at  all.  In  study,  implicit  fiiilh,  helief  upon  au- 
thority, IS  worse  even  than,  for  a  time,  erroneous  speculation.  To  read 
piofitably,  we  should  read  the  authors,  not  most  in  nniaon  with,  but  most 
adverse  to,  our  opinions;  for  whatever  may  be  tlie  case  in  the  cure  of 
bodies,  enantiopathg,  and  not  homceopath/,  is  the  trne  medicine  of  minds. 
Accordingly,  anch  sciences  and  snch  authors,  as  present  only  unques- 
tionable truths,  [pure  mathematics,  for  instanca,  when  made  a  chief  object 
of  pursuit,]  determining  a  minimum  of  self-activity  in  the  student,  are,  in 
a  rational  education,  subjectively,  naught.  Those  [such]  sdencaa  and 
authors,  on  the  contrary,  as  constrain  tiie  student  to  independent  thought, 
[metaphjaica,  for  example,]  are,  whatever  be  their  objective  certainty,  lub- 
joiiBehi,  educatioixMy,  best."] — 26,  p.  77S. 
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CHAPTER    J . 

OP    THE    POWEES    OP    EXTERNAL    PERCEPTION. 

I.  Of  the  theories  which  have  heenfumied  by  Philosophers,  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  l/ie  Mind  perceives  external  Olg'ecls. — 
Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind  presecta 
fo  our  view,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity 
and  our  wonder,  than  the  communication  which  ia  carried  on 
between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and  active  principle  within  us, 
and  the  material  ohjecta  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  How 
little  soever  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  be  disposed  to  attend  to 
such  inquiries,  there  is  scarcely  a  person  fo  be  found,  who  has 
not  occasionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  mysterious  influence, 
which  the  will  possesses  over  the  members  of  the  body  ;  and  to 
those  powers  of  perception  which  seems  to  inform  ua,  by  a  sort 
of  inspiration,  of  the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
external  universe.  Of  those  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pass  the  period  of 
childhood,  without  feeling  their  cuiiosity  excited  by  this  incom- 
prehensible communication  between  mind  and  matter.  For  my 
own  part,  at  least,  I  cannot  recollect  tlie  date  of  my  earliest 
speculations  on  the  subject 
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Which  sense  is  alone  ctnisiderod  in  most  theories  of  percep- 
tion.— Li  eonsideriug  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  attention  of  philosophers  would  he  directed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  sertse  of  seeing.  The  variety  of  infor- 
mation and  of  enjoyment  we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  infoi-mation  and  eiyoyment  ai'e  conveyed  to  us  ;  and 
above  ail,  the  intercoui-se  it  enables  us  to  maintain  with  the 
more  distant  part  of  the  universe,  cannot  fail  to  give  it,  even  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  most  careless  observer,  a  preeminence 
over  all  our  other  perceptive  faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
various  theories,  which  have  been  ibrmed  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  our  senses,  have  a  more  immediate  i-eferenee  to  that  of 
seeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphysical  language, 
concerning  perception  in  general,  appears  evidently,  from  its 
etymology,  to  liave  been  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  vision. 
Even  when  applied  to  tliis  sense,  indeed,  it  can  at  most  amuse 
the  fancy,  without  coaveying  any  precise  knowledge ;  but  when 
applied  to  the  other  senses,  it  is  altogether  absurd  and  unintel- 
ligible. 

Objections  to  aS  the  liypoikeses  that  have  been  framed  to  ex- 
plain the  process  of  perception.  —  It  would  be  tedious  and 
useless,  to  consider  particularly  tlie  different  hypotheses  which 
have  been  advanced  upon  this  subject.  To  all  of  them,  I  appre- 
hend, the  two  following  remariis  will  be*found  applicable :  Mrst, 
that,  in  the  formation  of  them,  their  authors  have  been  influ- 
enced by  some  general  maxims  of  philosophizing,  borrowed 
from  physics ;  and  secondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by 
an  indistinct,  but  deep-rooted  conviction  of  the  inunateiiaiity  of 
the  soul;  which,  although  not  precise  enough  to  point  out  to 
them  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  illustrate  its  operations  by 
tte  analogy  of  matter,  was  yet  sufliciently  strong  to  induce 
them  to  keep  the  absurdity  of  their  theories  as  far  as  possible 
out  of  view,  by  allusions  to  those  physical  facts  in  which  the 
distinctive  properties  of  matter  are  the  least  grossly  and  palpa- 
bly exposed  to  our  observation.  To  the  former  of  these  cir- 
cumstances is  to  be  asci'ibed  the  general  principle,  upon  which 
all  the  known  Iteoriea  of  perception  proceed ;  that,  in  order  to 
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explain  the  intercourse  between  the  mind  and  distant  objects,  it 
is  necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  something  intermediate, 
by  which  its  perceptions  are  pi-oduced ;  to  the  latter,  the  various 
metaphorical  expressions  of  j'lfeois,  species,  forrns,  shadows,  pham- 
tasms,  images  ;  which,  while  thej  amused  the  fancy  with  some 
remote  analogies  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  did  not  directly 
revolt  our  reason,  by  presenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  quali- 
ties of  body. 

The  doctrine  of  mediate  perception,  or  of  perception  through 
the  intervention  of  images  or  ideas.  —  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  (says  Dr.  Reid,)  that  as  our  senses  cannot  i-eceive 
external  material  objects  themselves,  they  receive  their  species  ; 
that  is,  their  images  or  forms,  without  the  matter ;  as  wax  re- 
ceives the  form  of  the  seal,  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it. 
These  images  or  forms,  impressed  upon  the  senses,  are  called 
sensihU  species;  and  are  the  objects  only  of  the  sensitive  part 
of  the  mind :  but  by  various  internal  powers,  they  are  retained, 
refined,  and  spiritualized,  so  as  to  become  objects  of  memory 
and  imagination ;  and,  at  last,  of  pure  intellection.  "When  they 
are  objects  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they  get  the  name  of 
phantasms.  When,  by  further  refinement,  and  being  stripped 
of  their  peculiarities,  they  become  objects  of  science,  they  are 
called  inteUigiUe  species  ;  so  that  every  immediate  object^  wheth- 
er of  sense,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  reasoning,  must 
be  some  phantasm,  or  species,  in  the  mind  itself. 

The  Plafonisfs,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objects  of  human  imderstanding 
enter  at  first  by  the  senses ;  and  maintained,  that  there  exist 
eternal  and  immutable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  about  which  all  science  was  employed  ;  yet  appear 
fo  have  agreed  with  them  ia  their  notions  concerning  the  mode 
in  which  external  objects  are  perceived.  This  Dr.  Eeid  infers, 
partly  from  the  silence  of  Aristotle  about  any  difference  between 
himself  and  his  master  upon  this  point ;  and  pai'tly  fcota.  a  pas- 
sage in  the  seventh  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  process  of  the  mind  in  perception  to  that  of  a  person 
in  a  cave,  who  sees  not  external  objects  themselves,  but  only 
their  shadows. 
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"  Two  tliousand  years  after  Plato,"  (contiuueB  Di'.  Reid,) 
"  Mr.  Locke,  who  studied  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  so 
much,  and  with  so  great  euccess,  represeata  our  manner  of  per- 
ceiving external  objects  by  a  similitude  very  much  resembling 
tbat  of  the  cave.  '  Methiaks,'  says  he, '  the  understanding  is 
not  much  unlike  a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some 
little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas 
of  things  without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  info  euch  a  dark 
room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  lo  be  found  upon  oc- 
casion, it  would  very  much  resemble  the  understanding  of  a 
man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the  ideas  of 

"  Plato's  subteiTanean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark  closet, 
may  be  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  systems  of  perceptions  that 
have  been  invented :  for  tJwg  aU  suppose,  that  we  perceive  not 
external  o^'ects  immediately ;  and  that  iAe  iTameiiate  objeets  of 
perception  are  only  certain  shadows  of  i]ie  external  o^'ects. 
Those  shadows,  or  images,  which  we  immediately  perceive,  were 
by  the  ancients  called  species,  forms,  phantasms.  Since  the  time 
of  Des  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called  ideas;  and  by 
Mr.  Hume,  impressions.  But  all  philosophers,  from  Plato  to 
Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  this,  tliat  we  do  not  perceive  external  ob- 
jects immediately ;  and  that  the  immediate  object  of  perception 
must  be  some  image  present  to  the  mind."  On  the  whole.  Dr. 
Ecid  remarks,  "  that  in  their  sentiments  concerning  perception, 
there  appeare  an  unifoi-mity  which  rarely  occui's  upon  subjects 
of  BO  abstruse  a  nature." 

Objections  to  this  doctrine  of  mediate  perception.  — The  very 
short  and  impeifeet  view  we  have  now  taken  of  the  c 
theories  of  perception,  is  almost  sufficient,  without  any  o 
tavy,  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  two  general  observations  for- 
merly made  ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  supposition, 
su^ested  by  the  phenomena  of  physics,  (1.)  that  there  must  of 
necessity  exist  some  medium  of  communication  between  the  ob- 
jects of  perceptimi  and  the  percipient  mind  ;  and  they  ail  indi- 
cate a  secret  conviction  in  their  authors,  (2.)  of  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  mind  and  matter;  which,  although  not  ren- 
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dered,  by  i^eflection,  sufBciently  precise  and  satisfactory  to  show 
Okem  the  absurdity  of  attemptiDg  to  explain  the  mode  of  their 
communication ;  had  jet  such  a  degree  of  mfliience  on  their 
speculations,  as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  supposed  medium 
wider  as  mysterious  and  amJdgvaus  a  form  as  possible,  in  order 
that  it  might  remain  donbtful  to  which  of  the  two  predicaments, 
of  body  or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  should  be  referred.  By 
refining  away  the  grosser  qualifies  of  nmtter,  and  by  allusioaa 
to  some  of  the  most  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it  assumes, 
they  endeavored,  as  it  were,  to  spiritualize  the  nature  of  their 
medium  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  all  their  language  concerning 
it  implied  such  a  reference  to  matter,  as  was  necessary  for  fur- 
nishing a  plausible  foundation  for  applying  to  it  the  received 
masims  of  natural  philosophy. 

Another  observation,  too,  which  was  formerly  hinted  al,  is 
confirmed  by  the  same  historical  review ;  that,  in  the  ordei'  of 
inquiry,  ih^  phenomena  of  vision  had  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  and  had  suggested  to  them  the  greater  part  of 
their  language  with  respect  to  perc^Uon  in  general;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  conunoa  modes  of  ex- 
pression on  the  subject,  unphilosophical  and  fanciful  at  best, 
even  when  applied  to  the  sense  of  seeing,  are,  in  the  case  of  all 
Ihe  other  senses,  obviously  unintelligible  and  self-contradictory. 
As  to  objects  of  sight,  says  Dr.  Reid,  I  understand  what  is 
meant  by  an  image  of  their  figure  in  the  brain ;  but  how  shall 
we  conceive  an  image  of  their  color,  where  there  is  absolute 
darkness  '  And,  aa  to  all  other  objects  of  sense,  except  figure 
and  color,  T  am  unable  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  an  image 
of  them  Let  any  man  sa,y,  what  he  means  by  an  image  of 
heal  aiul  cold,  an  image  of  hardness  or  softness,  an  image  of 
sound,  or  smell,  or  taste.  The  word  image,  when  applied  to  tliese 
objects  of  sense,  has  absolutely  no  meaning.  This  palpable  im- 
perfection in  the  ideal  theory  has  plainly  taken  rise  from  the 
natural  order  in  which  the  phenomena  of  perception  present 
themselves  to  the  cmlosity. 

That  iu  the  case  of  the  perception  of  distant  objects,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  suspect,  either  something  to  be  emitted  from 
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&ie  object  to  the  organ  of  sense,  or  some  medium  to  intervene  be- 
tweesi  the  object  and  orgcm,  hj  means  of  which  the  fonaer  may 
■  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  latter,  appears  from  tlie  com- 
mon modes  of  expression  on  the  subject,  wlich  are  to  be  found 
in  all  languages.  In  oar  own,  for  example,  we  freqiiently  hear 
the  vulgar  speali  of  light  striking  Ike  e^e ;  not  ui  consequence 
of  any  philosophical  theoi-y  they  have  been  taught,  but  of  their 
own  crude  and  undirected  speculations.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  men  among  those  who  have  attended  at  aU  to  the  history 
of  their  own  thoughts,  who  will  not  recollect  the  influence  of 
these  ideas,  at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their 
philosophical  studies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  more 
simple  and  natural  than  their  origin.  When  an  object  ia 
placed  in  a  certain  situation  with  respect  to  a  particular  organ 
of  the  body,  a  perception  arises  in  the  mind ;  when  the  object 
is  removed,  the  perception  ceases.  Hence  we  are  led  to  appre- 
hend scrme  connection  between  the  object  and  tlie  perception  ;  and 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  believe,  that  matter  produces  its  effects 
by  impulse,  we  conclude  that  there  must  be  some  material  me- 
dium intervening  between  the  object  and  organ,  by  means  of 
which  the  impulse  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
—  That  this  is  really  the  case,  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute,  —  1 
think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  me- 
dium does  not  in  any  case  appear  «  priori :  and  yet  the  natural 
prejudices  of  men  have  given  rise  to  an  universal  belief  of  it, 
long  before  they  were  able  to  produce  any  good  argmnents  in 
support  of  then'  opinion. 

Nor  ia  it  only  to  account  for  the  connection  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  organ  of  sense,  that  philosophers  have  had  recourse 
to  the  theory  of  impulse.  They  have  imagined  that  the  impres- 
sion on  the  organ  of  sense  is  commwrdcated  to  the  mind,  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  As  one  body  produces  a  cfiange  in  the  state  of 
another  by  impulse,  so  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  external 
object  produces  perception,  (which  is  a  change  in  the  state  of 
the  mind,)  first,  by  some  material  impression  made  on  the  organ 
of  sense ;  and,  secondly,  by  some  material  impression  comm«- 
nicatcd  from  the  organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain, 
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These  sappositiona,  indeed,  as  I  had  occasion  already  to  hint, 
were,  iu  the  ancient  tlieoriea  of  perception,  rather  implied  than 
espressed ;  but  by  modem  philosophers,  they  haye  been  stated 
in  the  form  of  explicit  propositions.  "  As  fo  the  manner,"  says 
Mr.  Locke,  "  in  which  bodies  produce  ideas  in  iia,  it  ia  mani- 
festly by  impulse,  the  only  way  .which  we  can  conceive  bodies 
operate  in,"  Dr.  Clark  has  expressed  the  same  idea  still  more 
confidently,  in  the  following  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  to 
Leibnitz,  "  Without  being  present  to  the  images  of  the  things 
perceived,  the  soul  could  not  possibly  percoive  them.  A  living 
substance  can  only  there  perceive,  whei-e  it  ia  present.  Noth- 
ing can  any  more  act,  or  be  acted  upon,  w/mre  it  is  not  present, 
than  it  can  wAen  it  ia  not."  "How  body  acts  upon  mind,  or 
mind  upon  body,"  (says  Dr.  Porterfleld)  "  I  Imow  not ;  but  this 
I  am  very  eertmn  of,  that  nothing  can  act,  or  be  acted  upon, 
where  it  is  not ;  and  therefore  our  mind  can  never  perceive  any 
thing  but  its  own  proper  modifications,  and  the  various  states  of 
the  sensorimn,  to  which  it  is  present :  so  that  it  is  not  the  ex- 
ternal sun  and  moon,  which  ai-e  in  the  heavens,  which  our  mind 
perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  representation,  impressed 
upon  the  sensorium.  How  the  soul  of  a  seeing  man  sees  these 
images,  or  how  it  receives  those  ideas,  from  such  agitations  in 
the  sensorium,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  can  never  perceive 
the  external  bodies  themselves,  to  which  it  is  not  present." 

Theories  of  perception  hy  Monhoddo  and  Malehrmwhe.  —  The 
same  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led  these  philosoph  t  p 
pose  that  exiomal  obje^cts  are  perceived  by  mean  f  f  ea 
proceeding  from  the  object  to  the  mind,  or  by  me  t      me 

material  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  bra      h  g 

gested  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different  tlieory ;  that  the  w  nd, 
when  it  perceives  an  external  object,  quiu  the  h  dy  and 
present  to  the  object  of  perception.  "The  mind  (  y  th 
learned  author  of  Ancient  Metaphysics,)  "  is  not  wh  th 
body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  ia  distant  from  the  body  h 
in  time  or  pla«e,  because  nothing  can  act,  but  when,  and  where, 
it  is.  Now,  tlie  mind  acts  when  it  perceives.  The  mind, 
therefore,  of  every  animal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  acts, 
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and  by  consequence  esiata,  when  and  wliere  the  body  is  not ; 
for  it  perceives  objects  distant  fram  tlie  body  both  in  time  and 
place."  Indeed,  if  we  take  for  granted,  that  in  perception  the 
mind  acts  upon  the  object,  or  the  object  upon  the  mind,  a«d,  at 
the  same  time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  tiiat  "  nothing  can 
act  but  where  it  is,"  we  must,  of  necessity  conclude,  either  that 
objects  are  perceived  in  a  way  similar  to  what  is  supposed  in 
the  ideal  theory,  or  that,  in  every  act  of  perception,  the  soul 
quits  the  body,  and  is  present  to  the  object  perceived.  And 
accordingly,  this  alternative  is  expressly  stated  by  Malebranche ; 
who  differs,  however,  from  the  writer  iast  quoted,  in  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  his  hypothesis;  and  even  rests  his  proof  of 
its  truth  on  the  improbability  of  the  other  opinion.  "  I  sup- 
pose," says  he,  "  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive  not 
external  objects  immediately,  and  of  themselves.  We  see  the 
sun,  the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  without  us ;  and  it  is 
Dot  at  all  likely  thai,  upon  such  occasions,  the  soul  sallies  out  of 
the  hody  in  order  to  be  present  to  the  objects  perceived.  She, 
sees  them  not  therefore  by  themselves ;  and  the  Immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  mind  is  not  the  thing  perceived,  but  something  which 
is  intimately  united  to  the  soul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an 
idea:  so  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  understand  nothing  else  here 
hut  that  vMch  is  nearest  to  the  mind  when  we  perceive  anf/  oi- 
jscf.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  obsei-ved,  that,  in  order  to  the 
mind's  perceiving  any  object,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
ideas  of  that  object  be  actually  present  to  it.  Of  this  it  is  not 
possible  to  doubt.  The  things  which  the  soul  perceives,  are  of 
two  kinds.  They  are  either  in  the  soul,  or  they  are  without 
the  soul.  Those  that  are  in  the  soul,  are  its  own  thoughts ; 
that  is  (0  say,  aO  its  different  modifications.  The  soul  has  no 
need  of  ideas  for  perceiving  these  tilings.  But  with  regard  to 
things  without  the  soul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by  means 
of  ideas." 

All  these  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  their  rise,  j?rs(, 
from,  an  inattention  to  the 'proper  object  of  philosophy,  and,  sec- 
ortdly,  from  an  apprehension,  that  we  understand  the  connection 
between  inipube  and  motion  better  than  any  other  physical 
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faet.  From  the  detail  which  I  have  giren,  it  appears  tow  ex- 
tenaive  an  influoncd  this  prnjiidii'-e  has  hail  on  the  inqnii'ies  both 
ofnatnral  philosoplidrs  nivl  of  (iic-latihj'siriaiis, 

IT.  Of/)r.  JieiiTs  SpemJeiHom  on  the  nvl^'ect  of  Pereeptim.. — It 
wai  chiefly  in  conseqiiennc  of  the  akeptical  conclusions  which 
Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Ilnme  lind  deduced  from  the  ancient 
theories  of  perception,  thnt  Dr.  Rcid  was  led  fo  call  them  in 
question ;  and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  shofl-n  in  the  most  s-vt- 
isfaetory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  perfectly  hypotl  etical 
but  that  the  suppositions  they  involve  are  abs  r  1  and  in  po  s 
hie.  His  reasonings,  on  this  part  of  our  const  t  itio  i  doubt- 
edly  form  the  most  important  accession  wh  eh  the  \  halosophy 
of  the  human  mind  has  received  since  the  time  of  M    liocke 

But  although  Dr.  Eeid  haa  been  at  much  pams  to  oveituiii 
the  old  ideal  system,  he  lias  not  ven/Mred  to  stt^litule  any  hy- 
poiliBsis  of  his  own  in  its  pla«e.  And,  indeed,  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  limits  prej^cribed  to  our  philosophical  inqui- 
ries, to  think  of  indulging  his  cui-iosity  in  sueh  unprofitable 
speculations.  All,  tiierefore,  that  he  is  to  be  understood  as  aim- 
ing a^  in  his  inquiries,  concerning  our  perceptive  powera,  is  to 
give  a  precise  statement  of  the  fact,  divested  of  ail  tkeoretical  ex- 
pressions ;  in  order  fo  prevent  philosophers  from  imposing  on 
themselves  any  longer,  by  words  without  meaning ;  and  to  extort 
from  them  an  acknowledgment,  that,  with  respect  to  the  process 
of  nature  in   perception,  they   are  iio  less   ignorant  than   the 

Vsefvl  effect  of  plain  truth  in  reminding  us  of  our  ignorance, 
and  reviving  our  natural  feelings.  —  According  to  this  view  of 
I>r.  Eeid's  reasonings  on  ih^  subject  of  perception,  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  subservient  may  appear  to  some  to  be  of  no 
very  considerable  importance ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  one  iif  the 
most  valuable  effects  of  genuine  philosophy,  is  to  remind  «s  of 
the  limited  powers  of  the  human  understanding ;  a^d  to  revive 
those  natural  feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration,  at  the.iKpectacle 
of  the  universe,  which  are  apt  to  languish,  in  cons^uence  of 
long  familiarity.  The  most  profound  diseoverietf  which  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  our  researches,  lead  to  a  confession 
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of  liQinan  ignorance ;  for,  while  they  flatter  the  prido  of  man, 
and  increase  his  power,  by  cnabKng  3iim  to  trace  the  aimpie  and 
beautiful  laws  hy  which  physical  evcnta  are  i-egulated,  they  call 
his  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  geaeral  and  ultimato 
facta  which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
which,  by  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of  powers,  whose  nature 
must  for  ever  remain  unknown,  serve  to  remind  him  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  bis  ftculty  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  univei'se. 
Wherever  we  direct  our  inquiries ;  whether  to  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the  chem- 
ical attractions  and  repulsions,  or  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  i  we  perpetually  perceive  the  effects  of  powers  which 
cannot  belong  to  matter.  To  a  certain  length  we  nre  able  to 
proceed  ;  but  in  evety/  research,  we  meet  with  a  line  which  no  in- 
dus^  nor  ingertui^  can  pass.  It  is  a  line,  too,  which  is  marked 
with  sufficient  distinctness ;  and  which  no  man  now  thinks  of 
passing,  who  has  just  views  of  the  nature  and  object  of  philoso- 
phy. It  forms  the  separation  between  that  fl.eld  which  falls  un- 
der the  survey  of  the  physical  inquirer,  aad  that  unknown  region 
of  which,  though  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  assured  of 
its  existence,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  doctrines  of 
natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pleased  the  Author  of  the  universe 
to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders,  in  this  infant  state  of  our  being. 
It  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  by  tracing  out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon 
did  so  much  service  to  science. 

Beside  this  effect,  which  is  common  to  all  our  philosophical 
pursuite,  of  impressing  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  that  mystorious 
agency,  or  efficiency,  into  which  general  laws  must  be  resolved ; 
they  have  a  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  habit,  in  weakening  those  emotions  of  wonder  and  of  cwno&ity, 
which  the  appearances  of  nature  are  so  admirably  fitted  to  ex- 
cite.' Por  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary,  either  to  lead  the  atten- 
taoa  to,  facts  which  are  calculated  to  strike  by  their  novelty,  or 
to  prMcnt  fajniliar  appearances  in  a  new  light :  and  auch  are 
the  obvious  effects  of  philosophical  inquiries ;  sometimes  extend- 
ing our  views  to  objects  wliich  are  removed  from  vulgar  obser- 
rrecting  our  first  apprehensions  vrith 
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respect  fo  ordinary  eTenta.  The  commnnication  of  motion  by 
impulse,  (as  I  already  hinted,)  is  as  unaccountable  as  ajiy  phe- 
Homenoa  we  know ;  and  yet,  most  men  are  disposed  to  consider 
it  as  a  fact  which  does  not  result  from  will,  but  fiwrn  necessity. 
To  euct  men,  it  may  be  useful  to  direct  their  attentiou  to  the 
universal  law  of  gravitation ;  which,  although  not  more  wonder- 
ful in  itself  than  the  common  effect  of  impulse,  is  more  Htted, 
by  its  novelty,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  excite  their 
curiosity. 

Oonirafy  effect  of  erromom  theories.  —  If  such,  however,  be 
the  effects  of  our  pMlosophical  pursuits  when  s 
ducted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  tendency  oi 
eri'oneous  theoriea  is  widely  different.  By  a  specious  solution 
of  insuperable  difficulties,  they  so  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  un- 
derstanding, as,  at  once,  to  prevent  us  from  advancing,  with 
steadiness,  towards  the  limit  of  human  knowledges  ^^^  from 
perceiving  the  eiisteuce  of  a  region  beyond  it,  into  which  phi- 
losophy is  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  genuine  science  io  unmask  the  imposture,  and  to  point 
out  dearly,  both  to  the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar,  what  reason 
can,  and  what  she  cannot,  accomplish.  This,  I  apprehend,  has 
been  done  mth  respect  to  the  history  of  our  perceptions,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  by  Dr.  Beid.  When  a  person  little 
accustomed  to  metaphysical  speculation  13  told,  that,  in  the  case 
of  volition,  there  are  certtun  invisible  fluids,  propagated  from  the 
mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  per- 
ception, the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  external  object  ai-e 
made  knowa  to  us  by  means  of  species,  or  phantasms,  or  images, 
which  are  present  to  the  mind  in  the  seQsorium ;  he  is  apt  to 
conclude  that  the  intercourse  between  mind  and  matter  is  much 
less  mysterious  than  he  had  supposed ;  and  that,  although  these 
espressions  may  not  convey  to  him  any  very  distinct  meauing, 
theu-  import  is  perfectly  understood  by  philosophera.  It  is 
now,  I  think,  pretty  geaerally  acknowledged  by  physiologists, 
tliat  the  influence  of  tlie  will  over  the  body,  is  a  mystery  which 
has  never  yet  been  unfolded ;  but  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
Dr.  Reid  was  the  first  person  who  had  courage  to  lay  complet«ly 
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aside  all  the  common  hypothetical  language  eoncemiag  percep- 
tion, aiid  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain 
statement  of  the  fact. 

Siaiement  of  Dr.  Meid's  doctrine.  —  To  wlmt  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  this  statement  amount?  Merely  to  this;  that  the 
mind  is  so  formed,  that  certaan  impressions  produced  on  our  or- 
gtais  of  sense  by  estemal  objects,  are  followed  by  eorrespoadent 
sensations;  and  that  these  sensations,  (which  have  no  m&ec  re- 
semblance  to  the  gwaUties  of  matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language 
have  to  the  things  titey  denote,)  are  followed  by  a  perception  of 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  which  the  impres- 
sions are  made :  that  all  the  steps  of  this  process  are  equally 
incomprehensible  ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the 
contrary,  the  connection  between  the  sensation  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  between  the  impression  and  the  sensation, 
may  be  both  arbitrary ;  that  it  is  therefoi-e  by  no  means  impos- 
sible, that  our  sensations  may  he  merely  the  occasions  on  which 
the  correspondent  perceptions  are  excited ;  and  that,  at  any 
i-ate,  the  consideration  of  these  sensations,  which  are  attributes 
of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  tlie  manner  in  which  we  acquire 
our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  body.*     From 

*  [Tlie  distinction  between  smsatwn  and  percei'tion  is  the  most  original 
and  important  feature  of  Dr,  Reid's  philosophy.  The  following  explana- 
tion of  It  18  nearly  in  Ids  own  words,  though  it  is  focroed  by  bringing 
lofretlipr  many  sentences  from  differeat  pottiooB  of  hia  Inquiry  and  liis 
Esoajs 

The  Buma  mode  of  expression  is  used  to  denote  sensation  and  perception  ; 
the  things  coalesce  in  our  imagination,  and  are  considered  as  one  simple 
operation,  fur  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  do  not  i-equiie  them  to  be  tlis^ 
tJUgHi'hed  But  the  pliUoBophet  needs  to  distinguish  »3iem,  and  is  aliie  to 
analyze  the  operation  eompoundbd  of  them.  Thus, — I fedapain;  Isee 
a  (r«e  The  first  of  these  propositiono  denotes  a  sensation,  the  last  a  pet- 
ception. 

'  Sensaium  has  no  object  dtstinci  from  -ttsdf  When  I  am  piuned,  I  cannot 
say  that  (Ae  pain  I  feel  is  one  thing  and  ray  feding  it  is  another  thing.  They 
are  one  and  tlie  same  thing,  and  cannot  be  disjoined  fiTSn  in  imagination. 
The  esresad'on,  moreover,  can  have  no  existence  but  in  a  sentient  mind  ; 
pdn,  when  it  is  not  felt,  has  no  os;isl«nce. 

Perceplioii,  on  the  other  hand,  alvm^a  has  an  ohjecl  distinct  from  ^edf. 
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of  the  subjecf,  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  external  obfecla 
,  and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that 

Tims,  I perceim  a  tree;  there  is  hei'e  an  olyect  wMeh  is  perceived,  and  an 
act  of  file  mind  bj  wliicli  it  is  perceived ;  and  tlie  two  are  uot  only  disljn- 
gnisiiable,  bnt  are  extremely  oniike  in  tbeirntitures.  And  the  tree  exials, 
■wliether  it  is  perceived  or  not.  Tlie  li'ee,  ako,  which  is  the  object  per- 
ceived, is  made  np  of  a  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves  ;  the  act  of  tlie  mind 
by  which  it  is  perceived  has  neither  trnnk,  branches,  nor  leaves. 

Every  percepttea  is  accompanied  by  a  sensatton,  without  wljich  it  could 
not  exist.  But  ererj  sensation  has  not  a  perception  as  its  neccasaty  con- 
comitant ;  it  may  exist  alone.  When  I  smell  a  rose,  tiiere  is  in  this  opera- 
tion both  sensation  and  perception.  The  agreeable  odor  I  feel,  consid- 
ered by  itself,  without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sonsatdon. 
This  sensation  may  be  felt,  when  no  rose  is  perceived ;  as  when  I  enter  a 
room  strongly  impregnated  will)  otto  of  rose,  though  the  flower  —  the  rose 
ilsolf — is  not  Hvere.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to 
be ;  its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt,  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is 

Wow  let  ns  attend  to  the  perBeption  which  we  have  in  smelling  a  rose. 
Pei'ception  always  has  an  external  object ;  and  the  object  of  my  peiHiep- 
tion,  in  this  case,  is  tliat  quality  in  i!ie  rose  which  I  discern  by  or  through 
the  sense  of  smell.  Tliis  qnality  in  the  rase,  wliich  produces  an  effect  on 
my  olfacEoi7  nerves,  is  the  object  of  perception ;  and  flie  act  by  which  I 
roeognizo  it,  and  believe  it  to  exist,  is  perception. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  eten  lays  it  down  as  a  general  mle,  tiiat,  ohooe  a  cer- 
tain point,  ilie  stronger  the  Smmlion,  Ute  weaker  &e  Perc^on ;  and  the  dis- 
tincter  the  f  ercepd'on,  tS«  less  Mivsive  (*e  Sensation.  In  o  flier  words.  Per- 
ception and  Sensation  oreahpayB^^mnd  inaninv^aeralio  io  eacJtotlter.  Thns, 
if  I  strike  my  hand  lightlg  against  the  comer  of  JJio  table,  the  sensation 
which  is  produced  is  slight,  and  I  have  a  very  distinct  perception  of  the 
liardness  and  angularity  of  Che  table  which  produce  the  sensation.  Bat  if 
I  strike  my  hand  vJoUsalij  against  it,  the  sensation  produced  is  acuta  and 
pdnful,  and,  my  attention  being  absorbed  by  it,  I  hatdly  perceive  lie  shape 
of  the  object  which  has  done  me  tiie  injury.  So,  again,  if  I  look  at  tlia 
unclouded  sun  at  mid-day,  the  sensation  produced  is  so  vivid  and  overpow- 
ering, thai  I  have  hardly  any  perception  either  of  its  form  or  color.  Bnt 
if  I  look  at  the  same  object  towards  eyening,  when  it  is  partially  obscured 
by  clouds,  the  sensation  is  light  and  agreeable,  End  I  have  a  very  distinct 
perception  of  tJie  sun's  dreular  form  and  rod  or  golden  color. 

But  obserre,  the  sensation  which  is  felt,  anil  the  quality  which  is  per- 
ceived, are  both  called  by  the  same  name.  In  the  instance  first  given,  the 
emeS  of  a  rose  is  the  name  given  to  both.  Hence  lias  arisen  the  curious 
question,  wbotber  the  smell  be  in  tbe  rose,  or  in  the  mind   that  feels 
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(Ae  mind  perceives :  and  that,  alliough  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  certain  sensations  ai*  rendered  the  constant  aiitecedenta 
of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our 
perceptions  are  obtained  by  their  means,  as  it  would  be  upon 
the  supposition  that  tlie  mind  were  all  at  once  inspired  with 
them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  wliatever.* 

These  remai-ks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our  various  per- 
ceptions ;  and  they  evidently  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  com- 
s  upon  the  subject.     The  laws,  however,  which  reg- 


it. Tlia  answer  is,  flmt  there  are  two  different  things  signifiecf  by  i/ia 
sinell  of  a  rose  ;  one,  the  sensation,  is  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  exist  ont  of 
tlie  miml ;  the  other,  the  quality  perceived,  is  in  tlie  rose.  These  two 
things  are  called  by  the  same  name,  not  on  aceonnt  of  their  similitado,  Ibc 
tiiey  do  not  at  all  resemble  eadv  other,  bat  on  account  of  their  conettuit 
eoneomitancy.  They  always  go  togeflier.  All  the  names  we  hure  for 
SHi^^,  loslts,  sotmda,  and  for  tlie  Vfuious  degrees  of  heat  and  (xM,  have  ». 
Elce  amhignity ;  they  signify  both  a  sensation,  and  a  quality  perceived  by 
means  of  that  sensation.    The  first  is  the  sign,  the  last  the  thing  signified. 

We  say  that  we  jM  the  toothache,  not  that  we  perceive  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  say  that  we  pamt«  the  color  of  a  body,  not  that  we  fool  it.  Is 
there  any  reason  for  this  dilferenoo  of  phraseology  ?  I  apprehend  that,  in 
holli  ca'ies,  sensation  Bnd  perception  ore  conjoined.  But  in  the  toothache, 
the  sensation,  being  very  painf  til,  engrosses  the  atlenf  ion ;  so  that  vf  e  spealc 
of  it  as  if  it  were  felt  only,  and  not  perceived.  But  in  seeing  a  colored 
bodyj  iJie  sensation  is  indifferent,  and  draws  no  attention.  The  quality  in 
the  body,  whicli  we  call  its  color,  is  the  only  otijoet  of  attention ;  and 
tliei-efbre  we  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  perceived,  and  not  fblt.] 

*  This  iangnaga  lias  been  objected  to,  as  boi-dering  on  mysticism, 
whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  a  fiict,  accompanied  with  an 
acluiowlcdgment  of  onr  total  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
esphuned.  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  an  extension  to  the  phenomena  of 
perception  of  what  Mr.  Hume  h^  so  justly  and  so  profoundly  remarked 
concerning  flie  phenomena  of  voluntary  motion  ?  "  la  there  an^  prindpte 
in  all  iiaitire  more  mjsieribtts  than  the  union  af  sowJ  aiid  bod^,  by  which  a  sup- 
poserf  spiHiiud  ii^arKe  acqmrea  such  on  irifliieiice  oaer  a  material  one,  that  &e 
vmsl  mjhisi  thought  is  oiZe  (o  actuate  Ihe^nissest  laatterl  Were  we  empowered, 
b/  a  leeret  imeh,  to  reiBoae  maantaira,  or  eonird  the  j^iieis  in  fAeir  orMis,  this 


hsison."    I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hnme  was  ever  ehaiged  with  any  ten- 
dency to  mysticism ;  and  yet  the  two  cases  seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly  anal- 
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nlate  tliese  perceptions,  are  different  in  the  case  of  the  d 
senses,  and  form  a  very  curioua  object  of  philosopliical  inquiry. 
Those,  in  partJeular,  which  regulate  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sight,  lead  to  some  very  interesting  and  important  speculations ; 
and,  I  think,  have  never  yet  been  expliuned  in  a  manner  com- 
pletely satisfectory. 

III.  Of  the- Origin  of  our  Knowledge.  —  The  philosophei-s  who 
endeavored  to  explain  the  operat  oob  of  the  I  um-in  n  nd  bj  i!  e 
theory  of  ideas,  and  who  to  k  for  giantel  that,  a  e  ery  exe 
tion  of  thought,  there  exists  m  the  n  n  I  some  object  dL  tmct 
from  tlie  thinking  substance  ■nere  n  t  illy  led  to  uq  ne 
whence  these  ideas  derive  th  ir  ongin  n  j  rt  cuH  wl  cthpr 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  m  d  f  om  w  thout  by  mean  of  the 
senses,  or  form  part  of  its  o   g  nal  furn  tu  e  ' 

"With  respect  to  this  quest  oq  tl  e  opin  ons  of  the  auc  e  ts 
were  various ;  but  as  the  influence  of  these  op  n  oas  o  the  pre 
vsuliug  systems  of  the  pi-esent  age  is  not  i  e  y  co  s  deral  le  t 
b  not  necessary,  for  any  of  tl  e  pu  pf  cb  I  have  1 1  v  e  v  n  Ih  s 
work, to  consider  them  parte  larly  Tie  moderns  too  h  \e 
been  much  divided  on  the  &  Iject  eon  e  holl  g  w  tl  D  * 
Carlos,  that  the  mind  i&  fu  n  1  ed  v  th  certa  n  ate  d  i 
others,  with  Mr,  Ijoeke,  thit  all  o  ir  Teas  may  he  traced  f  o 
setisation  and  reflection  ;  an  1  miny  (espe  illy  among  the  later 
metaphysicians  in  France  )  thit  they  may  he  all  traced  f  om 


Of  these  theories,  that  of  Mr  Locke  deserves  mo  e  j  a  ti  u 
larly  our  attention ;  as  it  ha«  se  ved  as  a  ba.  s  ot  most  of  f  I  e 
metaphysical  systems  which  have  aj  peare  I  s  nee  h  s  t  e  and 
as  the  difference  between  it  and  the  theory  which  denves  all 
our  ideas  from  sensation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 

The  theory  of  LocTts.  —  In  order  to  convey  a  just  notion  of 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  tlie  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  he  refers  to  sensation  all  the  ideaa 
which  we  are  supposed  to  receive  by  tlie  external  senses ;  our 
ideas,  for  example,  of  colors,  of  sounds,  of  hardness,  of  extension, 
of  motion ;  and,  in  short.,  of  all  the  quahties  and  modes  of  mat- 
ter :  to  reflection,  the  ideas  of  our  oivn  mental  operations  whicli 
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we  derive  from  consciousness ;  our  ideas,  for  example,  of  mem- 
ory, of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain.  These 
t^To  sources,  aoeoi'ding  to  Iiim,  furnish  us  with  aU  oar  simple 
ideas,  and  tlie  only  power  which  the  mind  possesses  over  tliem, 
is  to  perforin  certain  operations,  in  the  way  of  composition,  ab- 
straction, generalization,  etc.,  on  the  niateimls  which  it  thus 
collects  in  the  course  of  its  ejcperience.  The  laudable  desire  of 
Mr.  Locke  to  introduce  precision  and  perspicuity  into  mela- 
phyaical  speculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind  against 
error  in  general,  naturally  prepossessed  him  in  favor  of  a  cloc- 
trine,  which,  when  compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  was 
intelligible  and  simple ;  and  which,  by  suggesting  a  method,  ap- 
parently easy  and  palpable,  of  analyzing  our  Itnowledge  into  ils 
elementary  principles,  seemed  to  furnish  an  actidote  against 
those  prejudices  wliich  had  been  favored  by  the  hypothesis  of 
innate  ideas. 

Refutation  of  ithj  Dr.  Beid.  —  If  Dr.  Eeid's  reasonings  on 
the  subject  of  ideas  be  admitted,  all  these  speculations  with 
respect  to  th«r  origin  fall  to  the  ground;  and  the  question  to 
which  they  relate  is  reduced  merely  to  a  question  of  faet ;  con- 
cerning the  occasions  on  which  the  mind  is  first  led  to  form  those 
simple  notions  into  which  our  thoughts  may  be  analyzed,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  Wilh  respect  to  many  of  these  notions,  this 
inquiry  involves  no  difflcwlty.  No  one,  for  example,  caa  be  at 
a  loss  to  ascertain  the  occasions  on  which  the  notions  of  cohrs 
and  sotinds  are  iirst  formed  by  the  mind :  for  these  notions  are 
confined  to  individuals  who  are  possessed  of  particular  senses, 
and  cannot,  by  any  combination  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  those 
who  never  enjoyed  the  use  of  them.  The  history  of  our 
notions  of  extetmon  and  figure,  (which  may  be  suggested  to  tlie 
mind  by  the  exercise  either  of  sight  or  of  touch,)  is  not  alto- 
gether so  obvious  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
various  controversies.  To  trace  the  origin  of  these,  and  of  our 
other  simple  notions  with  respect  to  the  qualities  of  matter ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  describe  the  occasions  on  which,  by  the  laws 
of  our  nature,  theg  cere  suggested  to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
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ing  objects  of  Dr.  Keid's  inquiiy,  in  his  analysis  of  our  external 
eenaes ;  in  wliieli  he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothesis  with 
I'espect  to  the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of 
though!,  and  confines  himself  scrupulously  to  a  litei'al  state- 
ment of  facts.  Similar  inquiries  to  these  may  be  proposed, 
concernicg  the  occasions  on  which  we  form  the  notions  of  time, 
of  motion,  of  number,  of  causation,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
otliers.  Thus,  it  has  been  observed  by  difierent  authors,  that 
every  perception  of  change  suggests  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a 
came,  without  which  that  change  could  not  have  happened. 
Dr.  Eeid  remarks,  that,  without  the  faculty  of  memoiy,  our 
perceptive  powers  could  never  have  led  iis  to  form  the  idea  of 
motion.  I  shall  afterwards  show,  in  the  sequel  of  this  work, 
that  without  the  same  faculty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have 
formed  the  notion  of  time ;  and  that  without  the  faculty  of 
abstraction,  wb  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of  numher. 
Snch  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  are 
curious  and  important ;  and  if  conducted  with  judgment,  they 
may  lead  to  the  most  certwn  conclusions ;  as  tliey  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  to  ascertain  facts,  which,  although  not 
obvious  to  superficial  observers,  may  yet  be  discovered  by 
patient  investigation. 

Whether  all  knowledge  is  denved  uUimately  from  our  emsa~ 
Horn.  — With  respect  to  the  general  question.  Whether  all  our 
knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  feora  our  sensations  ? 
I  shall  only  observe  at  present,  that  the  opinion  we  form  con- 
cerning it  is  of  much  leas  consequence  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. That  the  mind  cannot,  without  the  grossest  absurdity, 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  receptacle,  which  is  gradually 
furnished  from  without  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channel 
of  the  senses ;  nor  in  that  of  a  talmla  rasa,  upon  which  copies  or 
resemblances  of  things  external  are  imprinted;  I  have  ah«ady 
shown  at  suificient  length.  Although,  therefoi-e,  we  should 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion,  tliat,  without  our  oi^ans  of  sense, 
the  mind  must  have  remained  destitute  of  knowledge,  this  con- 
cession could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favor  the  prjiiciplea 
of  materialism ;  as  it  impHes  nothing  more  than  Uiat  the  im- 
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pressions  made  on  our  senses  by  external  objects  furnish  tht 
occasions  on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  constitution,  is 
led  to  peremt'e  the  quedities  oftlie  matericd  ieorld,  and  to  exert  all 
tlie  different  moditicationa  of  thought  of  which  it  is  capable. 

From  the  very  shght  ^  lew  of  the  subject,  however,  which  haa 
been  already  given,  it  is  bufflciently  evident,  that  this  doctrine, 
which  refers  the  ongin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  the  occasions 
furnished  by  sense,  must  be  received  with  many  limitations. 
That  those  ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  rejieciimi,  {or 
in  other  words.,  tlig  notions  which  we  form  of  the  subjects  of 
our  own  consuousneas  )  are  not  suggested  to  the  mind  immedi- 
ately by  the  sensations  arising  from  the  use  of  ouv  organs  of 
perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands ;  and,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  the  doctrme  now  mentioned  is  nothing  more  than  this ;  that 
the  first  occasions  on  which  our  various  intellectual  feculties  are 
exercised,  are  fiirniahed  by  the  impressions  made  on  our  organs 
of  sense;  and  consequently,  that,  without  these  impressions,  it 
wowld  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  our  feculties.  Agreeably  to  this  explanation  oftlie  doctrine, 
it  may  undoubtedly  be  said  with  plausibility,  (and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  with  truth,)  that  the  occasions  on  which  ttU  our  no- 
tions are  formed,  cere  furnished  either  immediately  or  ultimately 
by  sense;  but  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  this  is  not  the  mean- 
ing which  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  doctrine,  either  by  its 
advocates  or  their  opponents.*  One  thing  at  least  is  obvious, 
thai,  in  this  sense,  it  does  not  lead  to  those  consequences  which 
have  interested  one  party  of  philosophers  in  its  defence,  and 
another  in  ite  I'efutation. 

77ie  faculties  of  ike  mind  may  come  into  operation  hefore  we 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  material  teorld.  —  There  is  another 
■very  important  consideration  which  deserves  our  attention  in 
this  ai^ument :  that,  even  on  the  supposition  that  certain  im- 


*  ["  All  knowledge  begins  with  expei'iunce,"  says  Kant, ."  but  all  tnow!- 
BiJge  is  not  derived  fioai  experience."  I  inny  always  wake  up  when  tho 
clock  strikes  Jive;  but  it  is  not  neeessaiily  the  striking  of  tbe  clock  wbicti 
wakes  me  np.] 
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pressions  on  our  organs  of  sense  are  necessary  to  awaken  the 
mind  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  existence,  and  to  g^ve  rise  to 
the  exercise  of  jfa  various  faculties ;  yet  aU  iliis  might  hme  Aap- 
pened  without  ov/r  having  any  knowledge  of  tJie  qualities,  or  even 
of  the  existence,  of  the  material  world.  To  facilitate  the  admis- 
sion of  this  proposition,  let  us  suppose  a  being  formed  in  every 
other  respect  like  man ;  but  possessed  of  no  senses,  excepting 
those  of  hearing  and  smeUing.  I  make  choice  of  these  two 
senses,  because  it  is  obvious,  that,  by  means  of  them  alone,  we 
never  could  have  ari'ived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qual- 
ities of  matter,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  things  externa].  All 
that  we  could  possibly  have  inferred  from  our  occasional  sensa- 
tions of  smell  and  soaad,  would  have  been  that  there  existed 
some  unknown  cause  by  which  they  were  produced. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  particular  sensation  to  be  excited  in 
the  mind  of  such  a  being.  The  moment  this  happens,  he  must 
necessarily  acquire  the  knowledge  of  two  facts  at  once :  that  of 
the  existence  dthe  sensation;  and  tliat.of  his  own  existence,  as 
a  sentient  being.  Aftor  the  sensation  is  at  an  end,  he  can  re~ 
member  he  felt  it;  he  ean  conceive  that  he  feels  it  again.  If  he 
has  felt  a  variety  of  different  sensations,  he  can  compare  them 
together  in  respect  of  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  they  have  af- 
forded him ;  aad  will  naturally  desire  the  return  of  the  agreea- 
ble sensations,  and  be  afraid  of  the  return  of  those  which  were 
painful.  If  the  sensations  of  smell  and  sound  are  both  excit«d 
in  his  mind  at  the  same  time,  he  can  attend  lo  either  of  them  he 
chooses,  and  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  other ;  or  he  can 
withdraw  his  attention  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  some  sensation 
he  has  felt  formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely 
by  sensations  existing  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to  him  no  in- 
formation concerning  matter,  to  exercise  jnany  of  his  most  im- 
portant faculties;  and  amidst  all  these  different  modifications 
and  operations  of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irresistible  con- 
viction, that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  sentient  and 
intelligent  being;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  all  modifica- 
tions and  operations  of  himself.  I  say  nothing,  at  present,  of 
the  various  simple  notions,  (or  simple  ideas,  as  they  are  com- 
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moaly  called,)  whieh  would  arise  ia  his  mind;  for  example,  the 
ideas  of  number,  of  duration,  of  cause  and  effect,  oi personal  iden~ 
tily;  ail  of  wliicb,  though  perfectly  unlite  his  sensations,  could 
not  fail  to  be  suggested  by  meaua  of  them.  Such  a  being,  then, 
might  know  all  that  we  know  of  mind  at  present ;  and  as  his 
language  would  he  appropriated  to  mind  solely,  and  not  borrowed 
hy  analogy  from  material  phenomena,  he  would  even  possess 
important  advantages  over  us  in  conducting  the  study  of  pneii- 
matology. 

From  these  observations  it  sufficiently  appears,  what  is  the 
real  amoimt  of  the  celebrated  doctrine,  which  refers  the  origin 
of  aO  our  knowledge  to  our  sensations ;  and  that,  even  granting 
it  to  be  true,  (which,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  do,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  have  now  explained  it,)  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  operations  of  mind, 
nor  even  many  of  those  notions  which  are  commonly  suggested 
to  us,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  perception  of  external  objects, 
are  necessaHli/  mhse^ent  to  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or 
even  of  the  existence,  of  matter. 


CHAPTER    II. 


OF   ATTENTION, 


Attention  necessary  to  memory,  if  not  to  perception.  —  When 
we  are  deeply  engaged  in  conversation,  or  occupied  with  any 
speculation  that  ia  interesting  to  the  mind,  the  surrounding  ob- 
jecls  eit/ter  do  not  produce  in  us  t!ce  perceptions  they  are  fitted 
to  excite ;  or  these  perceptions  are  instantly  forgotten.  A.  clock, 
for  example,  may  strike  in  the  same  room  with  us,  without  our 
being  able,  next  moment,  to  recollect  whether  we  heard  it  or 

In  these,  and  similar  cases,  I  believe,  it  is  commonly  taken 
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for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  perceive  tte  external  object. 
From  some  analogous  facts,  however,  I  am  inclined  fo  suspect 
tliat  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded.  A  person  who  falls  asleep 
at  church,  and  is  suddenly  awaked,  is  unable  to  recollect  the 
last  words  spoken  by  the  pi-eacher ;  or  even  to  recollect  that  he 
was  BpesJcing  at  all.  And  yet,  that  sleep  does  not  suspend  en- 
tirely fte  powers  of  perception  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that 
if  the  preacher  were  to  make  a  sudden  pause  in  his  discourse, 
every  person  in  the  congregation  who  was  asleep  would  in- 
stantly awake.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a  person 
mm/  be  conscious  of  a  perception,  without  heing  ahh  aftertBards 
to  recollect  if. 

Other  instances  iUustraiing  this  fact.  —  Many  other  instances 
of  the  same  general  fact  might  be  produced.  When  we  read  a 
book,  (especially  in  a  language  which  is  not  perfectly  familiar 
to  us,)  we  must  perceive  successively  every  different  letter,  and 
must  afterwards  combine  these  letters  into  syllables  and  words, 
before  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  This  pro- 
cess, however,  passes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any 
trace  in  the  memory. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writ«r8,  that,  in  perceiving  the 
distances  of  visible  objects  from  ike  eye,  there  is  a  judgment  of  the 
understanding  antecedent  to  the  perception.*     In  some  cases,  this 

"  fJiat  distance  of  itself, 
For  distanee  being  a  line  directed  end- 
point  in  flje  fnnd  of  the  eye  ;  which 
n  whether  the  diatnnce  be  longer  or 
mple.  If  a  traveller  on  a  dark  night 
m  e,  fixed  light  which  is  n,  mere  bright 
rod  or  a  milQ  distant  from  him ;  he 
nr  the  horizon.  If  the  light,  however, 
ly  if  he  can  see  it  flicker,  so  t3iat  he 
^  nnd  nature,  he  may  eBtiniate  its  dis- 
tance T  ry  re  B  lis  case,  he  does  sot  sea  its  distante, 
hut  in/fr  th  m  tn  lor,  flickering,  or  some  ot]ier  cireum- 
Etance  which  proviona  cspcrienco  has  tanght  him  (he  moaning  of 

Many  other  facts  show  the  necessity  of  experience  befons  we  can  obtain 
correct  not  ons  of  distance  from  the  eye  alone.   We  are  not  so  much  accus- 


point 
ehortei 
ando 
point, 

may  6' 
basa- 
can  fo 
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judgment  is  fonnded  on  a  variety  of  drenmstances  combined 
together;  the  conformation  of  the  oi^an  necessary  for  distinct 
vision ;  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes ;  the  distinctness  or 
indisfinctness  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  object;  the  distances  of 
the  inlervening  objects  from  each  other,  and  from  the  eye ;  and, 
perhaps,  on  other  circumstances  besides  these :  and  yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  familiaiity  with  such  processes  from  our  earliest 
infiuicy,  the  perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous;  and  it  re- 
quires much  reasoning,  to  convince  persons  unaccustomed  to 
piiilosophical  speculations,  that  the  fact  is  otherwise. 

Another  instance,  of  a  still  more  familiar  nature,  may  be  of 
use,  for  the  further  illustration  of  the  same  subject.  It  is  weU 
known  that  our  tlioitghts  do  not  succeed  each  other  at  random,  but 
according  to  certain  laws  of  association,  which  modern  philoso- 
phers have  been  at  much  pains  to  investigate..  It  frequently, 
however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is  animated  by 
conversation,  that  it  makes  a  sudden  transition  from  one  subject 
to  auotJier,  which,  at  first  view,  appears  to  be  very  remote  from 
it ;  and  that  it  requires  a  eonsideraUe  degree  of  reflection,  to  en- 
able a  person  himself  by  whom  the  transition  was  made,  to  as- 
certain whM  were  the  intermediate  ideas.  A  curious  instance  of 
such  a  sudden  transition  is  mentioned  by  Hobbes  in  his  Levia- 
than. "In  a  company,"  (says  he,)  "in  which  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived  more  imperti- 
nent, than  for  a  person  to  ask  abruptly,  "What  was  the  value  of 
a  Eoman  denarius  ?  On  a  little  reflection,  however,  I  was  easily 
able  to  trace  the  train  of  thought  which  suggested  the  question : 

lomed  \o  see  objects  at  a  distance  from  na  in  a  vertkol  line,  as  in  a  liorisim- 
tal  one ;  lienee,  the  sama  visible  appearance,  if  placed  directly  above  or  be- 
low onr  own  position,  does  not  suggest  tha  some  magnitude,  as  when  seen 
ataa  eqval  distance  on  a,  level  with  the  eye.  If  we  are  standing  on  the  sea- 
ehove,  a  ship  distant  a  few  hundred  feet  appears  of  the  natuial  siae,  and. 


it  pigmii 


i,  walk  her  deck.    Bnt  ascend  Co  the  brow  of  the  cl 


to  her  ooDk  j  htr  cot 
Almost  too  aroaU  tbr^sjlit."] 
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for  the  original  subject  of  discourse  naturally  introduced  tte  his- 
tory of  tlie  king,  and  of  the  treachery  of  those  who  surrendered 
hia  person  to  his  enemies ;  this  again  introduced  the  treachery 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  the  sum  of  money  which  he  received  for 
his  reward.  And  all  this  train  of  ideas,"  says  Hobbes,  "  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  speaker  in  a  twinkling,  in  eonsequeace 
of  the  veloeity  of  thought"  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
if  the  speaker  himself  had  been  interrogated  about  the  connec- 
tion of  ideas,  which  led  him  aside  from  the  original  topic  of  dis- 
course, he  would  have  found  hunself,  at  first,  at  a  loss  for  an 

In  the  instances  which  have  been  last  mentioned,  we  have 
also  a  pi-oof,  that  a  perception  or  an  idea,  which  passes  through 
the  mind  ivithout  having  any  trace  in  ike  memory,  mag  t/et  serve 
to  introduce  other  ideas  connected  with  it  by  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion. Other  proofs  of  this  important  fact  shall  be  mentioned 
afterwards. 

When  a  perception  or  an  idea  passes  through  the  mind,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  recollect  it  the  nest  moment,  the  vulgar 
themselves  ascribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a  want  of  attention. 
Thus,  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  of  the  clock,  a  person, 
upon  observing  that  the  minute-hand  had  just  passed  twelve, 
would  naturally  say,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it 
was  striking.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  certain  effort  of 
mind  upon  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar,  memory 
in  some  measure  depends ;  and  which  they  distinguish  by  the 
name  of  attention. 

The  connection  between  attention  and  memory  has  been  re- 
marked by  many  authors.  "  Kec  dubinm  est,"  (says  Quinctil- 
ian,  speaking  of  memory,)  "  quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte  valeat 
mentis  intentio,  et  velut  acies  luminum  a  prospectu  rerum  quas 
intuetur  non  aversa."  ["  There  is  no  doubt  that  great  effect  is 
produced  by  close  attention,  just  as  vision  is  most  perfect  when 
the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed  on  the  object  seen,"]  The  same  ob- 
servation has  been  made  by  Locke,  and  hy  most  of  the  writers 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

Attention  a  separate  faculty  of  the  mind.  -~  But  although  the 
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connectiofl  between  attention  and  memory  has  been  frequently 
remarked  in  general  terms,  I  do  not  recollect  that  tlie  power  of 
attention  lias  been  mentioned  by  any  of  tiie  wnters  on  pneuma- 
tology,  in  tieir  enumeration  of  tbe  faculties  of  the  mind ;  *  nor 
has  it  been  considered  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  particular  examinalion.  Helye- 
Ijus,  indeed,  in  his  very  ingenious  work,  De  VEsprit,  baa  entitled 
one  of  his  chapters,  De  Vinegale  capacitS  d' Attention ;  but 
what  he  considers  under  this  article,  is  cliiefly  that  capacity  of 
patient  inquiry,  (or  as  he  calls  it,  continuous  attention,)  upon 
■which  philosophical  genius  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  depend. 
He  has  also  remarked,  with  the  writers  already  mentioned,  that 
the  impression  which  any  thing  makes  oa  tlie  memory,  depends 
much  on  the  degree  of  attention  we  give  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken 
no  notice  of  that  effort  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  low- 
est degree  of  memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propose  to  con- 
eider  at  present:  not  those  different  degrees  of  attention  which 
imprint  tilings  more  or  less  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  that  act  or 
effort  without  which  we  have  no  reeollectioa  or  memory  wliatever. 
Some  attention  necessary  for  any  act  of  memory  whatever.  — 
With  respect  lo  the  nature  of  this  effort,  it  is  perbajis  impossible 
for  us  fo  obtain  much  satisfactiouu  We  often  speak  of  greater 
and  less  degrees  of  attention ;  and,  I  believe,  in  these  cases, 
conceive  the  mind  (if  I  may  use  tJie  expression)  to  exert  itself 
with  different  degrees  of  enei^y.  I  am  doubtful,  however,  if 
this  expression  conveys  any  distinct  meaning.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  (though  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  speak  with  confidence,)  that  it  is  essential  to  nient 
ory,  that  the  perception  or  the  idea  that  we  would  wish  to  rememher, 
should  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  should 


*  Some  imporfant  observatione  on  the  svibjoct  of  at 
ferent  pM'ts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings.  To  tliis  ingenious  attltor  we  are 
indebted  for  tlie  remarit,  tliat  attention  to  tiings  external  ia  properly  called 
dbservationi  and  attention  to  the  BobjectB  of  onr  consciousneas,  refl^wn. 
He  has  also  explained  Hie  causes  of  tlie  peculinr  difBeulliea  which  aooora- 
panf  this  last  exertion  of  the  mind,  and  whioli  form  the  chief  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  pneuniatology. 
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he  contemplated  hf  it  exclusively  of  every  thing  else ;  and  that 
attentioQ  consists  partly  (perhaps  entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the 
mind  to  detain  the  idea  or  the  perception,  and  to  exdude  the 
other  ohjeets  that  solicit  its  notice. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  in 
what  this  act  of  the  mind  consists,  every  pereon  must  he  satis- 
fied of  its  reality  from  his  own  consciousness ;  and  of  its  essen- 
tial conniietion  with  the  power  of  memory.  I  have  already 
mentioned  several  instances  of  ideas  passing  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  them  next  moment  These  in- 
stances were  produced,  merely  to  iOustrate  the  meaning  I  annex 
to  the  woi-d  attention  ;  and  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
reader,  a  few  striking  cases,  in  which  the  possibility  of  our  car- 
rying on  a  process  of  thought  which  we  are  unable  to  attend  to 
at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknowledged  in  the 
received  systems  of  philosophy.  I  shall  now  mention  some 
other  phenomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very  similar  to 
these,  and  to  be  exphcable  in  the  same  manner;  although  they 
have  commonly  been  referred  to  very  different  principles. 

The  facility  of  action  which  results  Ji-om  haMt,  explained. — ■ 
The  wonderful  effect  of  practice  in  the  formation  of  habits,  has 
been  often  and  justly  taken  notice  of,  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
circumstances  in  the  human  constitution.  A  mechanical  opera- 
tion, for  example,  which  we  at  first  performed  with  the  utmost 
difflculty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  so  fiimiliar  to  us,  that  we  are 
able  to  perform  it  without  the  smallest  danger  of  mistake ;  even 
while  the  attention  ip;  ears  to  be  comjletely  engaged  with  other 
subjects.  The  tiutli  seems  to  be,  thit  m  consequence  of  the 
association  of  ideis  the  difierent  steps  of  the  piocess  present 
themselves  suct«ssively  to  the  thoughts  without  any  [effort  of  j 
recollection  on  our  part  and  with  a  degree  of  rtpidity  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  of  our  experience,  so  as  to  save  us  entirely 
the  trouble  of  he'iitation  and  reflection,  by  giving  us  every  mo- 
ment a  precise  and  ^te'idy  notion  of  the  effect  to  be  produced.* 

*  I  do  not  mean  hy  this  obeervaaon,  to  call  in  qneatJon  liie  effecits  wliicli 
the  practice  of  the  mecbiinical  ^1s  has  on  Hie  mnsclcs  of  llie  body.    Theia 
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In  the  case  of  some  operations  which  are  very  femiliar  to  us, 

we  find  ourselves  unable  to  att«nd  to,  or  to  recolltict,  the  acts  of 

the  will  by  which  they  are  preceded ;  and  accordingly,  somB 

philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  called  in  question  the  ex 

istence  of  such  volitions;  and  have  represented  our  habitual 

actions  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.    But  surely  the  circum- 

Bfance  of  our  inability  to  recollect  our  volitions,  does  not  author- 

us  t    d'spute  their  possibility;  any  more  than  olu-  inability 

to    tt  nd  to  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  estimating  the  distance 

f  an    I J    t  from  the  eye,  authorizes  us  to  affirm  that  the  per- 

pti  n  IS    nstantaneods.     Nor  does  it  add  any  force  to  the  ob- 

j        n  to  urge,  that  there  are  instances  in  which  we  find  it  difil- 

It       pe  haps  impossible,  to  check  our  habitual  actions  by  a 

t     y    JitioE.     For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  con- 

t     J      htion  does  not  remmn  with  us  steadily  during  the  whole 

pe  ■ati  n    but  is  merely  a  general  intention  or  resolution,  which 

IS  ba     h  d  from  the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  presents 

t  Ifw  hwhich  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughts  and  voUtions 

as      ated,* 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  tliat  these  observations  only  prove  the 
possibility  that  our  habitual  actions  mm/  be  voluntary.  But  if 
this  be  admitted,  nothing  more  can  well  be  required ;  for  surely. 


are  as  indispntiiblB  sa  its  effects  on  the  mind.  A  men  who  lies  been  accus- 
tomed, to  wiito  with  his  right  hand,  civn  write  better  with  his  loft  hand,  than 
another  who  never  practised  the  art  at  all ;  hut  he  cannot  write  so  well 
with  his  left  hand  as  with  his  I'Ight.  The  effects  of  practice,  therefore,  it 
should  seem,  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 

*  The  solution  of  this  difScully,  which  ia  given  by  Dr.  Porterfield,  is 
Eomewhat  curious.  "  Snch  is  the  power  of  custom  and  habit,  that  many 
actions  whidi  lae  no  douht  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  ate  in 
certain  circumstancBS  rendered  necessary,  so  as  to  appear  altogether  me- 
dianica!,  and  independent  of  our  wills ;  but  it  does  not  from  thence  fol- 
low, that  onr  mmd  is  not  concerned  in  snch  motions,  hut  only  that  it  has 
imposed  upon  itself  ft  law,  wfiewby  it  regulates  and  govenis  them  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  of  mtrinsical  necessity ; 
the  mind  is  at  absolnte  liboity  to  act  as  it  pleases  ;  but  being  a  wise  agent, 
it  cannot  choose  but  to  act  in  ix>nformity  to  this  law,  by  reason  of  the  util- 
ity and  advantage  that  arises  froni  tiiia  way  of  acting." 
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if  these  phenomena  are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  it  would  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  devise  a  new  principle,  on  purpose  to  account  for 
them.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  which  I  have  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded  on  hy- 
pothesis, as  has  been  objected  to  me  by  some  of  my  friends  j 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothesis  falls  on  those  who 
attempt  to  explain  tliem  by  saying  th^  they  are  Tnechardcol  or 
aiUomatic  ;  a  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  at  all  inteUigible,  must  be 
understood  as  implying  the  existence  of  some  law  of  our  consti- 
tution, which  has  been  hitherto  unobserved  by  philosopher  j 
aud  to  which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  t«  find  any  thing 
analogous  in  our  constitution. 

Jieid  and  Hartley  on  habits  in  which  hoik  body  and  mind  are 
concerned. — In  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have  had  in  view 
a  favorite  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's,  which  has  been  maintained 
also  of  late  by  a  much  higher  authority,  I  mean  Dr.  Keid. 

"  Habit,"  (says  this  ingenious  author,}  "  differs  from  instinct, 
not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  origin ;  the  last  behig  natural,  the 
first  acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or  intention,  witboal 
thought,  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principles." 
In  another  passage,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  conceive  it 
to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  we  acquire  not  only  a  facility,  but  a  proneness,  to 
do  on  like  occasions;  so  that  it  requires  a  particular  will  or 
effort  to  forbear  it ;  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no  will 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  still  more  explicitly  by  Dr. 
Hartley. 

'i  Suppose,"  says  he,  "  a  person  who  has  a  perfectly  voluntary 
command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on  the  harp- 
sichord. The  first  step  is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key, 
with  a  slow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  ex- 
press a«t  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees,  the  motiona 
cling  to  one  another  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  the 
way  of  association  so  often  mentioned,  the  acts  of  volition  grow- 
ing less  and  less  express  all  the  time,  till  at  last  they  become 
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[  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  performer  will 
play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  tlie  memory,  and  at  th'J 
same  time  carry  on  quite  a  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his 
mind ;  or  even  hold  a  conversation  wiUi  another.  Whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  idea,  or  state 
of  mind,  called  the  will."  Cases  of  this  soi-t,  Hartley  tails, 
"  transitions  of  voluntary  actions  into  automatic  ones." 

ConJiUation  of  Sartleg's  doctrine.  —  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  more  philosophical  to  suppose,  that  those  actions  which  are 
originally  voluntary,  always  continue  so ;  although,  in  the  case 
of  operations  which  aj-e  become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long 
practice,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  every  different  volition. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  pel-former  on  the  hai-psiciiord,  I  appre- 
hend, that  there  is  an  act  of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of 
every  finger,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  these  vo- 
litions afterwards ;  and  although  he  may,  during  the  time  of  his 
performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on  a  separate  train  of 
tiiought.  For,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  most  rapid  per- 
former can,  when  he  pleases,  play  so  slowly,  as  to  be  able  ki 
attend  to,  and  to  recollect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in  the 
various  movements  of  his  fingers ;  and  he  can  gradually  acceler- 
ate the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these 
acts,  rfow  in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositions  must  be 
made;  the  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the  two  cases  are  car- 
ried on  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  ynd  differ  only  in  the 
degree  of  rapidity;  and  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain 
rate,  the  acts  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  im- 
pression on  the  memory.  The  other  is,  that  when  the  rapidity 
exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  onr 
hands ;  and  is  carried  on  by  some  unknown  power,  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the  cause  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the  intestines.*     The  last 


*  This  seoms  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Rif^lion  Berkeley,  wiiose  doc- 
trine concerning  the  nature  of  our  hnhitual  actions,  coincides  with  that  of 
iJie  two  philosophers  alreadj  quoted.  "It  mast  he  owned,  we  are  not 
IS  of  the  sjatole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  or  (he  motion  of  the  dia- 
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supposition  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  siiaiiar  to  that  of  a 
man,  who  should  maintain,  that,  although  a  body  projected  with 
a  moderate  velocity  is  seen  to  pass  through  all  the  intermediate 
spaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  conclude,  that  Uiis  happens  when  the  body  moves  so 
quickly  as  to  become  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  former  suppo- 
fiitjon  is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  facta  in  our 
constitution.  Of  some  of  these,  I  have  already  taken  notice ; 
aod  it  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  number.  An  eiq>ert  account- 
ant,  for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a  single  glance  of  his 
eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  sum  with  uner- 
ling  certainty;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to  recol- 
lect any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  composed :  and 
yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each  of  these  figures  has  passed  througli 
his  mind,  or  supposes,  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  progress 
becomes  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect  the  various  steps 
of  it,  he  obtains  the  result  by  a  sort  of  inspiration.  This  last 
supposition  would  be  perfectly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hai'tley's  doc- 
trine concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  exertaons. 

JRc^idity  of  the  mind's  action. — The  only  plausible  objection 
which,  I  think,  can  be  ofiered  to  the  principles  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  establish  on  this  subject,  is  founded  on  the  astonishing, 
and  almost  incredible,  rapidity  they  necessarily  suppose  in  our 
intellectual  operations.  When  a  person,  for  example,  reads 
aloud,  there  must,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate  vo- 
lition preceding  the  articulation  of  every  letter ;  and  it  has  been 


phragm.  It  muy  not,  Tieverlhcless,  be  thencs  inferred,  that  unknowing 
natnre  can  act  regularly  as  well  as  ourselves.  The  trae  inference  is,  that 
the  self  thinking  uidivMnal,  or  human  person,  \s  not  the  real  author  of 
^ose  natural  molaoQS.  And,  in  feet,  no  man  blamee  himself,  if  they  are 
wrong,  or  values  himself,  if  they  are  right.  The  earae  may  he  said  of  the 
fingers  of  a  musician,  which  some  object  to  \>b  moved  by  habit,  which  un- 
derSlanda  not ;  it  being  evident  that  what  is  done  by  rule,  must  proceeil 
from  something  that  understands  the  rule;  therefore,  if  not  from  the  mn- 
Bidan  himself,  from  some  otlier  active  intelligence ;  tlie  same,  perhaps, 
which  governs  hees  and  spiders,  and  moves  tlie  liraha  of  those  who  walk 
in  their  sleep." 
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founcl,  by  aefual  trial,*  that  it  ia  possible  to  procounce  about 
two  thousand  letters  in  a  minute.     Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose, 

*  "  The  contcactions  of  the  rooscles  take  placa  and  are  repeated  with 
incredible  quickness.  We  see  tliia  in  the  rnntiing  of  animals,  especially 
of  quadrupeds ;  and  in  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  which  aiticalatoa  in  a 
minute  about  400  words,  comprising  perhaps  2,000  letters  ;  though  for  the 
enundation  of  inanj  of  the  letters,  severai  contractioDB  of  the  muscles  are 
necessary."  —  Gregory's  Vieioo/the  T%£ori)  of  Mediciite. 

In  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  1  find  a  statement  still  more  curious, 
as  it  relates  to  the  number  of  words  pronounced  in  a  given  time  by  a 
speaker,  in  the  course  of  an  extempore  speech.  "  As  I  was  wiutiug  in  the 
manager's  box  at  Mr.  Hastings'  trjalin  Westminster  Hall,  I  had  the  curi- 
osity to  inquire  of  the  shorthand  writer,  how  many  words  a  ready  and 
rapid  orator  might  pronounce  in  an  hourl  rrom  7,000  to  7,500  was  iho 
answer.    The  medium  of  7,200  will  afford  120  words  in  each  minute." 

In  tliis  instance,  however,  here  referred  to  by  Gibbon,  the  business  of 
articulation  forms  bat  a  very  inconsiderahle  part  of  the  voluntary  exerdoaa 
the  speaker  is  incessantly  making.  One  of  his  efforts,  and  a  very  compli- 
CHted  and  wonderfui  one,  is  taken  notice  of  by  Qninotiliua  in  tlie  follow- 
ing passage;  "Butaitcr  all,  what  ie  extemporary  speaking,  but  a  vigor- 
ous exertion  of  memory  [and  of  attention]  1  For  when  wo  are  speaking 
of  one  tiling,  we  are  premeditating  another  that  we  are  about  to  speak. 
This  premeditation  is  cairiod  forward  to  other  objects,  and  whatever  dis- 
coveries it  makes,  it  deposits  tbom  in  tlie  memory ;  and  thus  the  invention 
having  placed  it  there,  the  memory  becomes  a  kind  of  intermediate  instru 
ment  that  hands  it  to  the  elocution," 

plicated  exertion  of  the  mind,  is  given  by  Dr.  Reid. 

"  From  what  cause  does  it  happen,  that  a  good  speaker  no  sooner  con- 
ceives what  he  would  express,  than  the  letters,  syllables,  and  words  ar- 
range themselves  according  to  innnmerable  rules  of  speedi,  while  /le  never 
thinks  of  these  rules  %  He  means  to  exnrcss  certain  sentiments ;  in  order 
to  do  this  properly,  a  s  aterials  out  of  many 

thousands.    He  make)  ixpenso  of  tLme  or 

thought.    The  materia  n  a  particular  order, 

according  to  innamera  ;,  and  logic,  and  ac- 

companied with  a  part  ?  does  all  this  as  it 

wore  by  inspiration,  wi  e  rules,  and  withou  I 

breaking  one  of  them. 

"  Tills  art,  if  it  were  not  80  common,  would  appear  more  wonderfnl, 
than  that  a  man  should  dance  blindfold  amidst  a  thousand  bumitig  plough- 
shares, without  being  burnt.    Yet  all  this  may  be  done  by  habit." 
It  must  be  owned,  that  it  ia  difScult  to  conceive,  that^  in  £nch  a  case  as 
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that  the  mind  is  capable  of  so  many  different  acts  in  an  interval 
of  time  so  Teiy  inconsiderable? 

With  respect  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  ih'at 
place,  that  all  arguments  against  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  re- 
spect to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  founded 
on  the  inconceivable  rapidity  which  they  supjwse  in  our  intel- 
lectual operations,  apply  equally  to  the  common  doctiioe  coa- 
cerning  our  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye.  But  this  is  not 
alL  To  what  does  tlie  supposition  amount,  wliich  is  considered 
as  so  incredible  ?  Only  to  this,  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intellectual  processes,  in  intervals 
of  time  too  short  to  be  estimated  by  our  faculties ;  a  supposition 
which,  so  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  supported  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  many  of  our  most  certain  conclusions  in  natural  philoso- 
phy. Tlie  discoveries  made  by  the  microscope,  have  Imd  open 
to  our  senses  a  world  of  wonders,  the  existence  of  which  hardly 
any  man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence ;  and  have 
gradually  prepared  the  way  for  those  physical  speculations, 
which  explain  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
nature,  by  means  of  modifications  of  matter  far  too  subtile  for 
the  examination  of  our  organs.  Why  then  should  it  be  consid- 
ered as  unpbilosophical,  after  having  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  various  intellectual  processes  which  escape  our  atten- 
tion in  consequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry  the  supposition 
a  little  further,  in  order  to  bring  under  the  known  laws  of  tlie 
human  constitution  a  class  of  mental  operations,  which  must 
otherwise  remain  perfectiy  inexplicable?  Surely,  otir  ideas  of 
time  are  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  extension  ;  nor 
is  there  any  good  reason  for  doubting,  that,  if  our  powers  of 
attention  and  memory  were  more  perfect  than  they  are,  so  as 

this,  tbere  is  a  sepantto  act  of  Uie  will  accompanying  all  the  intellectnal 
opemtions  here  descrilied;  and  tlierefore  it  is  not  surprising  tbat  some 
pliilosophers  ahonld  have  attempted  to  keep  the  difficulty  out  of  eight,  by 
the  use  of  one  of  these  conTenient  phrases  V>  which  it  is  not  possible  to  an- 
nex a,  clear  or  a  precise  idea.  Tiiis,  at  least,  I  mnat  confess,  is  the  case 
with  me,  with  respeot  to  the  words  niecAanico/,  automatiool,  and  ori/ankat, 
as  emplo]  :'d  on  this  occasion 
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to  give  us  tie  same  adrantage  ia  examining  rapid  events,  which 
the  microscope  gives  for  examining  minute  portions  of  exten- 
sion, tkey  would  enlarge  our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellec- 
tufil  world,  no  less  than  that  instrument  hsis  with  respect  to  the 


It  may  contrihute  to  remove,  still  more  completely,  some  of 
the  scruples  which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  foregoing 
doctrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the  great  use  of  attention  and  mem- 
ory is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up  the  results  of  our  experience 
and  reflection  for  the  future  regulation  of  our  conduct,  it  would 
have  answered  no  purpose  for  the  Author  of  our  nature  to  have 
extended  their  province  to  those  intervals  of  time,  which  we 
have  no  oceasion  to  estimate  in  the  common  business  of  life. 
All  the  intellectual  processes  I  have  mentioned  are  subservient 
to  some  particular  end,  either  of  perception  or  of  action ;  and  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  superfluous,  if,  after  this  end  were 
gained,  the  steps  which  ai-e  instrumental  in  bringmg  it  about, 
were  aU  treasured  np  in  the  memory.  Such  a  constitution  of 
our  nature  would  have  had  no  other  effect  but  to  store  the  mind 
with  a  variety  of  useless  particulars. 

Ailer  all  I  have  said,  it  will  perhaps  be  still  thought,  iliat 
some  of  the  reasonings  I  have  offered  are  too  hypothetical ;  and 
it  is  even  possible,  that  some  may  be  disposed  rather  to  dispute 
the  common  theory  of  vision,  than  admit  the  conclnsions  I  have 
endeavored  to  establish.  To  such  readers,  the  following  consid- 
erations may  be  of  use,  as  they  afford  a  more  palpable  instance 
than  I  liave  yet  mentioned,  of  the  rapidity  with  wliich  the 
thoughts  may  be  trained,  by  practice,  to  shift  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

Instances  of  the  quickness  of  ment(d  operation.  —  When  an 
equilibrist  balances  a.  rod  upon  his  finger,  not  only  the  attention 
of  his  mind,  but  the  observation  of  his  eye,  is  constantiy  requi- 
site. It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  his  body  which  supports  the 
object  is  never  wholly  at  rest ;  otherwise  the  object  would  no 
more  stand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  same  position  upon  a 
table.  The  equilibrist,  therefore,  must  watch,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning, every  incUnation  of  the  object  from  the  proper  position, 
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in  order  to  count«ract  this  inclination  by  a  contrary  movement. 
In  tliia  manner,  the  object  bas  never  time  to  fall  in  any  one 
direction,  and  is  supported  in  a  way  somewhat  analogous  to  tbat 
in  whicb  a  fop  is  supported  on  a  pivot,  by  bemg  made  to  spin 
upon  an  axis.  Tbat  a  person  sbould  be  able  to  do  tliis  in  tbe 
case  of  a  single  object,  is  curious ;  but  tbat  be  sbould  be  able  to 
balance,  in  tbe  same  way,  two  or  tbree,  upon  different  parts  of 
his  body,  and  at  tbe  same  time  balance  himself  on  a  small  cord 
or  wire,  is  indeed  wonderful.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive 
thai,  in  such  an  insfauce,  the  mind,  at  one  and  tbe  same  mo- 
ment, attends  to  these  different  equilibriums ;  for  it  is  not  merely 
the  attention  which  is  requisite,  but  the  eye.  We  must  there- 
fore conclude  that  both  of  these,  [the  mind  and  tbe  eye,]  are 
directed  successively  to  tbe  different  equilibriums,  but  change 
from  one  object  to  another  with  sucli  velocity,  that  tiie  effect, 
with  respect  to  the  experiment,  is  the  same  as  if  they  were 
directed  to  all  the  objects  constantly. 

It  is  woi-tli  while  to  remark  further,  with  respect  to  this  last 
illustration,  that  it  affords  direct  evidence  of  tbe  possibility  of 
our  exerting  acts  of  the  will,  which  we  are  unable  to  recollect ; 
for  the  movements  of  the  equilibrist  do  not  succeed  each  oilier 
in  a  regular  order,  like  those  of  the  harpsichord  player  in  per- 
forming a  piece  of  music;  but  must,  in  every  instance,  be  regu- 
lated by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  numberless  respects,  and 
which  indeed  must  vary  in  numberless  respects,  every  time  he 
repeats  tbe  experiment:  and  therefore,  although,  in  the  former 
case,  we  should  suppose,  with  Hartley,  "itat  the  motions  cling 
to  one  another,  and  to  the  impressions  of  the  notes,  in  tbe  way 
of  association,  without  any  intervention  of  the  state  of  mind 
called  will,"  yet  in  this  instance,  even  the  possibility  of  such  a 
supposition  is  directly  contradicted  by  tbe  fact 

The  dexterity  of  jug^ers  (which,  by  tlie  way,  merits  a  greater 
degree  of  attention  from  philosophers,  than  it  has  yet  attracted,) 
affords  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  same  docfj'ine.  The 
whole  of  this  art  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  principle ; 
tliat  it  is  possible  for  a  person,  by  long  practice,  to  acquire  a 
power,  not  only  of  cai-rying  on  oertam  intellectual  processea 
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more  quietly  than  otlier  men,  (for  aE  llie  feats  of  Icgerdermain 
supp       tl  se  of  observation,  thought,  and  volition,)  but 

of  p    f    m    ^         riety  of  movements  witli  the  liiind,  before  tlie 
ey       f  np  ay,  in  an  interval  of  time  too  short  to  enable 

tb      pe  t  t       t      sert  that  degree  of  attention  which  is  neces- 
sa  y  t    1  y  a  f      dation  for  memoiy.* 

*  Mc.  Locko,  in  Iiis  Essay  oh  Humim  Unileralajiding,  haa  taken  notice 
of  tHe  quickness  with  which  the  opemtions  of  Hie  mind  ai's  eaiTied  on,  and 
has  refeiTBd  to  the  acqnued  perceptions  of  sight  as  a  proof  of  it. 

"  We  are  furthei-  to  consider,  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas  we 
receive  hy  seDSation  are  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the  judgment, 
without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  set  before  our  eyes  a  lonnd 
globe  of  any  oniform  color,  for  esample,  gold,  alftliaster,  or  jet,  it  is  certain 
that  the  idea  tlieveby  impiinted  on  onr  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle,  vavionsly 
shadowed,  widi  Beveral  degrees  of  light  and  brightueaa  coming  to  our  eyea, 
Bnt  we,  having  by  use  heeu  accuslciued  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appear- 
nnce  convex  hodies  are  wont  to  make  in  us,  and  what  alterations  are  made 
in  the  reftectioBS  of  light  by  the  difference  of  the  sensible  figure  of  bodies ; 
the  judgment  presently,  by  e,  habitual  custom,  alters  llie  nppeorancea  into 
their  causes ;  so  that,  from  that  which  tmly  ia  variety  of  shadow  or  color, 
collecting  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pass  foe  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to 
itself  a  perception  of  convex  figure,  and  an  uniform  color ;  when  the  idea 
we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  variously  colored ;  as  ia  evideut  in 
painting." —  Chap.  ix.  sec.  8. 

"Bnt  this  is  not,  I  Ihink,  usual  in  any  of  our  ideas  bat  those  received 
by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  our  senses,  convey- 
ing to  oar  minds  the  ideas  of  lights  and  colors,  which  are  peculiar  only  to 
fliat  sense,  and  also  the  &.r  different  ideaa  of  space,  figui'e,  and  motion,  the 
several  varieties  whei-eof  change  liie  appearances  of  its  proper  object, 
namely,  light  and  colors,  we  bring  oorseivcs  by  nso  to  judge  of  the  one  by 
tiie  other.  This,  in  many  eases,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  wliereof  we 
have  frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  constantly,  and  so  quick,  that 
we  take  that  ibr  flie  perception  of  onr  sensation,  which  is  an  idea  formed 
by  our  judgment ;  so  that  one,  namely,  that  of  sensation,  serves  only  to 
escite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  any  nodce  of  itself;  as  a  man  who 
reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  understanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
character  or  sounds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

"  Nor  need  we  v/onder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  con- 
sider how  very  quick  the  actions  of  t!ie  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itaell 
is  thought  to  take  np  no  space,  to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem 
to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant. 
I  speak  iMs  in  comparison  with  the  scWons  of  flie  body.    Any  one  may 
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The  win  does  not  control  the  vital  motions.  —  Aa  some  philos- 
ophers have  disputed  the  influeiiee  of  the  will  in  the  case  of 
habits,  so  others  (particularly  Stahl  and  his  foUowcrs)  have 
gone  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  refei'iing  to  the  will  all  the 
vilaJ  motions  [such  as  the  heating  of  the  heart,  the  peristaltic 

easily  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect 
ou  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an  insUint,  do  our  minda,  with  one  ginnce, 
see  all  parts  of  a  denionstcotion,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one, 
if  WB  tonsider  tiiB  time  it  will  reqnire  Wt  pnt  it  into  words,  and  step  by 
step  show  it  to  another?  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  much  surprised  that 
this  is  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how  the  facility  which 
we  get  of  doing  things  by  a  castom  of  doing,  makes  them  otten  pass  in  aa 
without  our  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  are  begun  very  eaiiy,  come 
at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  ofKn  esc^e  our  observation.  How 
frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  wilft  our  eyelids,  withont  per- 
ceiving that  we  are  at  all  in  the  dark  1  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  the 
use  of  a  byword,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds,  which, 
though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves  noither  hear  nor  ob- 
serve; and,  therefore,  it  is  act  so  stranga  that  our  mind  shooed  often 
change  the  idea  of  its  sensation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one 
serve  only  to  excite  tlie  other,  witliout  oar  taking  notice  of  it."  —  Ibid, 
sees.  9, 10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  occasionally  wink- 
ing with  the  eyelids,  (which  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memory  of  our 
being,  in  every  such  instance,  in  a  momentary  state  of  tola!  darkness, )  de- 
serves to  he  added  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  to  show  the  dependence 
of  memory  upon  attention. 

[Stewart  and  Locke  are  here  mistaken  in  supposing  that,  when  the  eye- 
lids wink,  wo  ai'e  plsced  "in  a  momentary  state  of  total  darkness."  It  is 
(1  well  ascertained  fact,  tliat  impressions  made  upon  the  ro^na  of  the  eye 
conlinae  for  abont  an  eighth  of  a  second  after  the  object  which  prodnoes 
them  is  removed.  An  obvious  ilittstration  of  this  f^t  is  the  familiar  ex- 
it of  whirlhig  round  in  a  circle  a  slick  which  is  tipped  with  Are ;  the 
n  then  produced  is  that  of  a  coatimums  cirek  of  Jim,  because  the 
impression  madeby  Ihefieiy  endateachpoiat  in  the  rarole  continues  until 
the  stick  comes  round  to  that  point  again.  In  winking,  the  eyelids  being 
closed  less  than  the  eighth  part  of  a  second,  the  sensation  of  the  light  and  of 
objects  before  us  is  not  at  all  interrupted ;  no  darkness  is  perceived.  Just 
so,  if  a  hummuig  top,  which  has  an  orifice,  abont  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
square,  in  its  periphery,  is  spnn  rapidly,  the  orifice  becomes  invisible,  bo- 
cause  the  impression  left  by  the  unbroken  ponioa  of  the  peiiphcry  then 
becomes  ci 
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motion  of  the  intestines,  etc.]  If  it  be  sidraitted,  say  these  phi- 
losophers, that  there  are  instances  in  which  we  will  an  effect, 
withont  being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of  attention,  ia  it  not 
possible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the  vital  and  involuntary 
motions,  may  be  the  consequences  of  ouv  own  thought  and  voli- 
tion? But  there  is  surely  a  wide  difference  between  those 
cases,  in  which  the  mind  was  at  first  conscious  of  thought  and 
volition,  and  gradually  lost  the  power  of  attending  to  them,  from 
the  glowing  rapidity  of  the  intellectual  process ;  and  a  case  in 
which  the  effect  itself  is  perfectly  unknown  to  tlie  bulk  of  man- 
kind, even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  effect 
has  continued  to  take  place  with  the  most  perfect  regularity, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  theii'  animal  existence,  and  long  he- 
fore  the  first  dawn  of  either  reflection  or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  stated  the  fact  rather  in- 
accurately, even  in  respect  to  our  habitual  exertions.  Thus  Dr. 
Poiterfield,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove  that 
the  soul  may  think  and  mil  without  hnowhdge  or  consciousness. 
But  this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true  state  of  the 
fact,  I  apprehend  is,  that  the  mind  may  think  and  will,  without 
attending  to  its  thoughts  and  volitions,  so  as  to  he  aile  afterwards 
to  recollect  them.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  criticism ;  for 
there  is  an  important  difference  between  consciousness  and  at- 
tention, which  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  in  order  to 
thiuk  upon  this  subject  with  any  degree  of  precision.*  The  one 
is  an  involuntary  state  of  the  mind ;  the  other  is  a  voluntary 
act;  the  one  has  no  immediate  connection  with  memory;  but 
the  other  is  so  essentially  subservient  to  it,  that,  without  some 
degree  of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which  pass  thi-ough  the 
mind,  seem  to  leave  no  trace  behind  them,  t 

*  The  distinction  botwoen  ottcnlion  and  consciousness  is  poiiilcrt  out  bj 
Dr.  Kdd.  "Attention  is  a  volunlary  act;  it  reqnires  an  active  exertion  to 
begin  and  to  continno  it,  and  it  may  he  continned  as  long  as  we  will ;  hut 
cartsciooBrKsa  is  iavolnnlary,  and  of  QO  continuanca,  changing  with  overy 
thonght." 

t  [Here,  and  elsewhere,  Stewai-t  assnraes  too  ahsolntely,  tliat  eveiy  act 
or  moyemcnt  is  either  entiiely  volnntaij  or  entirely  involuntary.    But  the 
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Sow  the  attention  is  distrihuted  among  simultaneous  Sf:nsations. 
— When  two  persoiis  are  speaking  to  us  at  once,  we  can  attend 

control  which  the  will  exeieiaes,  according  to  the  best  physiologists,  ia 
often  partial  or  impecftel.  "There  are  many  inediaitary  movements," 
aajs  MuUer,  an  eminent  physiologist,  "  porforraed  by  mnscles  which  are 
[genemlly]  subject  to  the  will,  —  movements  in  some  cases  following  as 
regular  a  rhythm  as  do  the  motions  of  the  heart.  Cert^Q  muBclea  also, 
which  are  quite  independent  of  the  inflnonce  of  Hie  will,  are  nevertheless 
influBuced  by  particulnr  slaiea  of  die  mind." 

The  assfKiate  or  consensaid  movements  are  those  "  which,  crnitrari/  to  oar 
n-iU,  accompaay  other,  miujitcm/,  motions.  .  .  .  Very  few  persons  indeed 
can  cause  l^e  different  muscles  of  the  face  to  act  singly ;  they  cannot,  in 
most  instances,  make  the  individual  muscles  act,  except  in  groups  with 
other  muscles."  We  find  a  difficulty  in  calling  into  action  sepaiately  the 
different  fingers  of  the  same  hand  i  in  extending,  foi-  instance,  (he  third  or 
fourth  finger  without  extending  at  the  same  time  Uie  first  and  second. 
The  muscles  of  the  eyes  have  this  tendency  to  association ;  it  ia  impossi- 
ble, for  example,  to  tnm  one  eye  downwards  and  the  other  outwards,  or 
both  outwards  at  the  same  time.  When  one  eye  is  turned  outwards,  the 
other  is  always  rotated  involuntarily  inwnrda.  During  violent  bodily  ex- 
ertion, many  muscles  act  by  association,  although  their  action  shows  no 
apparent  pnrpose ;  a  man  using  great  muscular  exertion  moves  tlje  mns- 
cles of  his  face,  as  if  they  were  aiding  him  in  raising  ]iis  load ;  during  la- 
bored respiration,  and  in  persons  in  a  state  of  debility,  the  mnscles  of  the 
face  act  simultaneously,  but  involunturily ;  although,  except  by  rising  die 
"wings  of  tbe  nosfrila,"  they  can  in  no  way  assist  respiration. 

"  The  less  perifeot  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,"  continues  Miiller, 
"tbe  more  frequently  do  associate  motions  occur.  It  is  only  by  education 
that  we  acquire  the  power  of  confining  the  influence  of  volition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  voluntary  motions  to  a  certain  number  of  nervous  fibres  issuing 
from  the  briun.  An  awkward  person,  in  performing  one  volnntnij'  move- 
ment, makes  many  otliera,  which  are  produced  involuntarily  by  consen- 
snnl  nervona  action.  In  the  piano-forte  player,  we  have  an  example,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  faculty  of  insolation  of  the  nervous  influence  in  its 
highest  perfection." 

Sfow,  if  education  and  habit,  as  is  here  stated,  can  insulate  movemenla 
which  araby  nature  consensrial,  if  they  can  enable  us  to  perform  separately 
motaons  wMdi  were  originally  associated,  it  would  seem  liat  education  and 
habit  might  also  associate  acts  which  were  at  first  independent  of  each 
other,  ai;  in  otlier  words,  might  teach  ns  to  perform  by  a  single  effort  of 
the  wiQ  several  rooveraonta  eadi  of  which  originally  required  a  distinct  vo- 
lition. To  adopt  Stewart's  illustration,  the  eqailibrist  or  the  rope-dancer 
may  need  hut  one  volition  to  put  in  motion  several  distinct  muscles  wboss 
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to  either  of  them  at  pleasure,  without  being  much  disturbed  by 
the  other.  If  we  attempt  to  iist«n  to  both,  we  can  understand 
neither.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  constantly 
tfl  one  of  the  speakers,  the  words  spoken  by  the  other  make  no 
impression  on  the  memory,  in  consequence  of  our  not  attending 
to  them ;  and  affect  us  as  little  as  if  they  had  not  been  nttei-ed. 
This  power,  however,  of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  speakei'  at 
pleasure,  supposes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  conscious 
of  the  sensations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fact  may  be  of  use  in  illustrating  the 
same  distinction.  A  person  who  accidentaUy  loses  his  sight, 
never  fails  to  improve  gradually  in  the  sensibility  of  his  touch. 
Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  explaining  tliia.  The  one  is, 
tliat,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  one  sense,  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  body,  so  as  to  im- 
prove a  different  oi^an  of  perception.  The  other,  that  the 
mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of  attending  to  and  remember- 
ing those  slighter  sensations  of  which  it  was  formerly  conscious, 
but  which,  from  our  habits  of  inattention,  made  no  impression 
whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one,  surely,  can  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of  these  two  anppositions  is  tlie 
most  philosophical. 

Having  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  those  habits  in 
which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned,  I  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  some  phenomena  which  are  purely  intellectual ; 
and  which,  I  think,  are  explicable  on  the  same  principles  with 
those  which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

The  influence  of  attrition  an  meiMrry  illuHteated  J>y  phenomena 
and  haUts  purely  intellectual.  —  Every  person  who  has  studied 
the  elements  of  geometry,  must  have  observed  many  cases  in 
which  the  truth  of  a  theorem  struck  Mm  (he  moment  he  heard  the 
envnciaiion.     I  do  not  allude  to  those  theorems,  the  truth  of 

joint  nctiou  is  necessnry  to  onable  him  to  I'ecover  liis  baJance-  The  muij' 
citlar  tontnietions  tJiat  were  originally  isolated  come,  ns  it  were,  to  cling 
logfither,  and  take  place  under  a  single  volition,  ob  when  both  eyes  turn  Ki 
the  right  or  left,  or  oil  the  fingers  of  ttie  hand  open  or  shut,  by  one  im- 
pulse.] 
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wWch  is  obvious  almost  to  sense ;  sucli  as,  tliat  any  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  tlie  tliird  side ;  or  that  one  circle 
cannot  cut  another  cii-cle  in  more  than  two  points ;  but  to  some 
propositions  with  respect  to  quantity,  cocsidei-ed  abstractly,  (to 
some,  for  example,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,)  which  almost 
every  student  would  be  ready  to  admit  withont  a  demonstration. 
These  propositions,  however,  do  by  no  means  belong  to.  tlie  class 
of  asioms!  for  their  evidence  does  not  strike  every  person 
equally,  but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  quickness  to  perceive 
it  At  the  same  time,  it  frequently  happens,  that  altbough  we 
are  convincecl  the  proposition  is  true,  we  cannot  state  immedi- 
ately to  others  upon  what  our  conviction  is  founded.  In  such 
cases,  I  tbink  it  higlily  probable,  that  before  we  give  our  assent 
to  the  theorem,  a  process  of  thought  has  passed  through  the  mind, 
but  h£>3  passed  through  it  so  quicidy,  that  we  catmoi,  without  dif- 
JieuUy,  arrest  our  ideas  in  their  rapid  succession,  and  state  them 
to  others  hi  their  proper  and  logical  order.  It  is  some  confirma- 
tion of  this  Uicory,  that  tliere  are  no  propositions  of  which  it  is 
more  diffleult  to  give  a  legitimate  proof  from,  first  principles, 
than  of  those  which  are  only  removed  a  few  steps  from  the  class 
of  axioms ;  and  that  those  men  who  are  the  moat  remarkable 
for  their  quick  perception  of  mathematical  truth,  are  seldom 
clear  and  methodical  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to 
others.  A  man  of  a  moderate  degree  of  quickness,  the  very 
first  time  he  ia  made  o,cquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  raethod  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime  and  ulti- 
mate ratios,  is  almost  instantaneously  satisfied  of  their  truth ; 
yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  demonstrate  these  piTnciples  rigor- 
ously ! 

Wbat  I  have  now  said  with  respect  to  mathematics,  may  be 
applied  in  a  great  measure  to  the  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
How  many  questions  daily  occur  to  ns,  in  morals,  in  politics,  and 
in  common  life  ;  in  considering  which  we  almost  instantaneously 
see  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  in  a  condition,  aU 
at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  conviction  !  Indeed,  I 
apprehend,  there  are  few,  even  among  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  stwdy,  but  wh>  have  not  been  habituated  to  com- 
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municate  their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit,  in 
their  natm-al  order,  the  different  steps  of  any  investigation  by 
■which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a  particular  conclusion.  The 
common  observalJon,  therefore,  that  an  obseurc  elocution  always 
indicates  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  subject;  aithough  it 
may  perhaps  be  true  with  respect  to  men  who  have  cultivated 
the  art  of  speaking,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  general 
rule,  in  judging  of  (Jie  bJenta  of  those  whoae  speculaljons  Lave 
been  carried  on  with  a  view  merely  to  then"  own  private  safis- 
&etion. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard  of  more 
than  one  instance,  of  men  who,  without  any  mathematical  edu- 
cation, were  able,  on  a  little  reflection,  to  give  a  solution  of  any 
simple  algebraical  problem ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  were 
perfectly  incapable  of  explaining  by  what  steps  they  obtained 
the  result,*  In  these  cases,  we  have  a  direct  proof  of  the  pos- 
eibility  of  investigating  even  truths  which  are  pretty  remote,  by 
an  intellectual  process  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  vanished 
almost  entirely  from  tVie  memory.  It  is  probable,  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  tlie 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  our  reasonings  consist 
commonly  but  of  a  few  stejs.  Indeed,  I  ara  inclined  to  think, 
tliat  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  specula- 
tive conclusions  are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  so  essential  to  a  public 
speaker,  as  to  be  able  to  state  clearly  every  different  step  of 
those  trains  of  thought  by  which  he  himself  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusions he  wishes  to  establish.  Much  may  be  here  done  by 
study  and  experience.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  seems  to  strike  us  instantaneously,  although  we 
may  not  be  able,  at  first,  to  discover  the  media  of  proof,  we  sel- 
dom fail  in  the  discovery  by  perseverance.  Nothing  contributes 
BO  much  to  form  this  talent  as  the  study  of  metaphysics ;  not 


*  [Prodigies  of  arithmetical  abilily,  liko  Buxlon  and  ZeraJi  Colbum, 
have  usnallj  been  found  incapable  of  explaining  the  processee  by  wMcU 
they  performed  their  compntaJJona  with  such  marrelloos  (jnicknees-) 
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the  absurd  mefaphysica  of  the  schools,  but  that  study  which  has 
the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  oliject.  By  habituating  us  to 
reflect  on  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness,  it  enables  us  to  re- 
tard, in  a  considerable  degree,  tlie  current  of  thought ;  to  arrest 
many  of  those  ideas,  which  would  otherwise  escape  our  notice ; 
and  to  render  the  arguments  which  we  employ  for  the  convic- 
tion of  othera,  an  exact  transcript  of  those  trains  of  inquiry  and 
reasoning,  which  originally  led  us  to  form  our  opinions. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  important 
distinction  helween  the  intellectual  habits  of  men  of  speculation 
and  of  action.  The  latter,  who  are  under  a  necessity  of 
thiiking  and  deciding  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  are  led  to 
cultivate,  as  much  aa  possible,  a  qiddiness  in  their  mental  opera- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  acquire  it  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  their 
judgment  seems  to  be  almost  intuitive.  To  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opinions  for  themselves,  bat 
to  communicate  them  to  others,  it  is  neceasary  to  retai-d  the 
train  of  thought  as  it  passes  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  after- 
wards fo  recollect  every  different  step  of  the  process  ;  a  habit 
which,  in  some  eases,  has  such  an  influence  on  the  intellectual 
powers,  that  there  are  men  who,  even  in  their  private  specula- 
tions, not  only  make  use  of  words  aa  aa  instrument  of  thought, 
but  form  tiiese  words  into  regular  sentences. 

Oontribulions  of  philology  to  philosophy,  —  It  may  perhaps 
appear,  at  first,  a  paradoxical  observation,  that  one  great  em- 
ployment of  philosophers,  in  a  refined  age,  is  to  biing  to  light 
and  arrange  those  rapid  and  confused  trains  of  thought,  which 
appear,  from  the  structure  of  languages  and  from  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  laws  and  governments,  to  have  passed  through 
the  minds  of  men  m  the  most  remote  and  unenUghtened  periods. 
In  proof,  however,  of  iliis,  it  is  aufiicient  to  mention  the  sys- 
tematical analogy  which  we  find,  to  a  certain  degree,  running 
through  tlie  sti'ucture  of  the  most  imperfect  tongues,  (for  exam- 
ple, in  the  formation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  verbs,)  and 
those  general  principles  which  the  philosophical  lawyer  traces 
amidst  an  apparent  chaos  of  precedents  and  statutes.  In  the 
language,  too,  of  the  rudest  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred  from 
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ODe  subject  lo  another,  wUch  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  first  made  the  transference,  some  perception  of  re- 
eembJance  or  of  analogy.  Such  transferences  can  haxijly  be 
ascribed  to  accident,  but  may  be  considered  as  proofs  that  the 
analogies,  which  the  philosopher  afterwards  points  out  between 
the  objects  which  are  distinguished  by  the  same  name,  had  been 
perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  although  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  they  never  expressed  them  in  words,  nor  could 
even  have  explained  them  if  they  had  been  questioned  on  tlie 
subject 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  supposition,  if  we 
reflect  on  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  which  savages,  and  even 
peasants,  discover,  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  wliich  occur  in 
their  situation.  They  do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  long  processes 
of  abstract  reasoning,  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  and 
wliich  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  without  the  use  of  a  cultivated 
and  a  copious  langu^ej  but  when  pressed  by  present  circum- 
stances, they  combine  means  to  accomplish  particular  ends,  in  a 
manner  whicli  indicates  tlie  exorcise  both  of  invention  and  of 
reasoning.  It  is  probable  that  such  processes  are  carried  on  in 
tlieir  miads,  with  much  less  assistance  fi-ora  language,  than  a 
philosopher  would  derive  on  a  similar  oeeasion-;  and  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  they  would  find  themselves  perfeetly  incapable  of 
communicating  to  others  the  steps  by  which  they  were  led  to 
thcar  conclusions.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances,  tlie 
attwnments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder  state,  perish  with 
the  individual,  without  being  recorded  in  writing,  or  perhaps 
expressed  in  words ;  and  we  are  left  to  infer  them  indirectly 
from  the  structure  of  language,  or  fi-om  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient customs  and  institutions. 

What  trains  of  thought  are  most  dvglcuU  to  he  rememiered.  ~- 
When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  intei-esting  conclusion,  or 
excites  auy  pleasant  feeling,  it  becomes  pecuharly  difficult  to  ar- 
rest our  fleeting  ideas  ;  because  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt 
the  pleasure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which 
it  arrived  at  it.  TLis  is  one  gi-eat  cause  of  the  difficulty  attending 
philosophical  criticism.     When  a  critic  explains  to  us  why  we 
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ape  pleased  with  any  particular  beauty,  or  offended  with  any 
defect,  it  ia  evident,  that  if  his  tlieoiy  be  just,  the  circumstances 
which  he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our  pleasure  or  uneasi- 
ness, must  have  occurred  to  our  minds  before  we  were  pleased 
with  the  beauty,  or  offended  with  the  defect  In  such  cases,  it 
sometimes  happens,  when  a  critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his  the- 
ory, that  we  recognize  at  first  sight  our  old  ideas,  and  without 
any  further  consideration,  are  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth,  from  our  own  consciousness.  So  very  difficult,  however, 
is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  excite  such  feelings,  that  it 
often  appears  to  be  doubtfiil,  whether  a  theory  be  right  or 
wrong ;  and  that  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pleasure  is  produced  in  all  men  in  the  same  way,  different 
eritiea  adopt  different  theories  with  respect  to  its  cause.  It  is 
long  practice  aJoae,  joined  to  what  is  commonly  called  a  meta- 
physical twrn  of  mind,  (by  which,  I  think,  is  chiefly  to  be  under- 
stood a  capacity  of  reflecting  on  the  subjects  of  our  conscious- 
ness,) that  can  render  such  efforts  of  attention  easy  E^qm^ite 
sensibihty,  so  far  from  being  useful  in  this  species  of  ciititiam, 
both  gives  a  disrelish  for  the  study,  and  disqualifiia  for  pui-ou- 
ing  it. 

Inability  to  attend  to  more  ihem  owe  thing  at  once  —  Before 
we  leave  the  subject  of  attention,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  a 
question  which  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  it ;  whether  we 
have  the  power  of  attending  to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and 
the  same  instant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend  at 
one  and  the  same  instant  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  sep- 
arately ?  This  question  has,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  been  already 
decided  by  several  philosophers  in  the  negative ;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge for  my  own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not 
only  been  called  in  question  by  others,  but  even  treated  with 
some  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears 
to  mo  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and  philosophical  that  we  can 
form  on  the  subject. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in  which  the  mind 
apparently  exerts  (Afferent  acts  of  attention  at  once  ;  hot  from 
the  instaoces  which  havp  already  been  mentioned,  fif  the  aston- 
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ishing  rapidity  of  tliougtt,  it  is  ob-rious,  tliat  all  tills  may  be  ex- 
plained without  supposing  these  acta  to  be  eoesistent ;  and  I 
may  even  venture  U>  add,  it  may  all  Tie  explained  in  the  most 
satisfiictory  manner,  without  aBcrihing  to  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions a  greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  that  with  which  we  know, 
from  the  faot,  that  they  are  sometimes  carried  on.  The  effect 
of  practice,  in  increasing  this  capacity  of  apparently  attendiug  to 
different  things  at  once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon in  question  more  probable  than  any  other. 

The  case  of  the  equilibrist  and  rope-dancer,  already  mentioned, 
is  particularly  favorable  to  tliis  explanation ;  as  it  affords  direct 
evidence  of  the  possibUity  of  the  mind's  exerting  different  suc- 
cessive acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  short,  as  to  produce  the 
same  sensible  effect  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and  the 
same  moment.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is 
so  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  acts  of  the  mind  were  not  all 
necessarily  accompanied  with  difFerent  movements  of  tlie  eye, 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  philosophers,  whose 
doctrine  I  am  now  controverting,  would  have  asserted,  tliat  they 
are  all  mathematically  coexistent. 

Upon  a  question,  however,  of  this  sort,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  pei-fectly  dii-ect  appeal  to  the  fact,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  decide  with  confidence ;  and  therefore  I  sliould 
msh  the  conclusions  I  am  now  to  state,  to  be  received  as  only 
conditionally  established.  They  ai'e  necessary  and  obvious  con- 
sequences of  the  general  principle,  "  that  the  mind  can  only  at- 
tend to  one  thing  at  once ; "  but  must  stand  or  faU  with  the 
truth  of  that  supposition. 

lUustraiions  of  iliis  doctrine.  — It  is  commonly  understood,  I 
believe,  that,  in  a  concert  ofjnusie,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  mosic  separately,  or  can  attend  to  tliem  all 
at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the  doctrine, 
however,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  be  admitted,  it 
will  follow,  that  in  the  latter  case,  the  mind  is  constantly  vary- 
ing it?  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  music  to  the  other,  and 

i.  lis  operations  are  so  rapid  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of 


n  interval  of  time. 
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The  same  doctrine  leads  to  some  cur  .  ..)  conclusions  willi  re- 
gpect  1o  vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular 
position,  and  the  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted  on  the  retina. 
Does  the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  object  at 
once,  or  is  this  perception  the  result  of  tbe  vanons  perceptions 
we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  outline ''  With  respect 
to  this  question,  the  principles  alreidy  stated  lead  me  to  con- 
clude, that  the  mind  doe'i,  at  one  aiid  the  same  time,  perceive 
eveiy  point  in  the  outbne  of  the  object,  (piovided  the  whole  of 
it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  same  msfant ,)  for  perception, 
lite  eonsciousnesa,  is  an  involuntary  operation.  As  no  two 
points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the  same  direction,  every 
point,  by  itself,  constitutes  just  as  distinct  an  object  of  attention 
(o  the  mind,  ss  if  it  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  empty 
space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doctrine,  therefore,  fiu-merly 
stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  more 
than  one  of  these  points  at  once ;  and  as  the  perception  of  the 
figure  of  the  object  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  with  respect  fo  each  other,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  different  acts  of  attention.  These  acts  of  atten- 
tion, however,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect, 
with  respect  fo  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  insfan- 


In  further  confirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be  ri 
that  if  the  perception  of  visible  figure  were  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  picture  on  the  retina,  we  should  have,  at  the 
first  glance,  as  distinct  an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides, 
as  of  a  triangle  or  a  square.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure 
is  very  simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  so  rapid,  that  the  per- 
ception seems  to  be  instantaneous ;  but  when  the  sides  are  mul- 
tiplied beyond  a  certain  number,  the  interval  of  time  necessary 
for  these  different  acts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a.  point  in  the  oul^ 
line  of  a  figure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point  one  ob- 
je(  t  of  attention  ?    The  fmswer,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point 
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n  visibile.     If  the  point  be  less,  we  cajinot  per- 
ceive it !  if  it  be  greater,  it  is  uot  all  seen  in  one  direction. 

If  these  observations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  ttat,  without 
the  facalty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception  of  vis- 
ible figure.* 

*  I  have  been  accused  of  ovBrlookmg,  in  the  preeeliag  Chapter,  a  very 
important  distinction  between  Voluntary  anil  Involuntary  attention.  In 
some  eases,  (it  a  said,)  attontion  attiKhes  itself  spontanoonsly  to  its  objoct. 
la  others,  it  requires  a  painful  effiirt  to  keep  it  steady, — nay,  when  weioffl 
to  fix  it  on  one  subject,  we  find  it  perpetually  wandering  to  another.  The 
fad  on  which  the  critieism  is  founded  must  ttnquestionablj  be  admitted, 
bat  the  contloaion  drawn  from  it  is  neverthelesa  erroneous.  It  proceeds 
on  a  yngue  use  of  the  words  vdatilary  and  iimdantary.  These  words,  as 
well  aa  the  eobstantive  vUl,  are  often,  but  very  inaccurately,  employed  to 
express  a  general  pai-pose  or  intoifton,  as  well  as  that  8tal«  of  mind  which  is 
the  immediate  antecedent  of  action.  Thus,  if  I  resolve  to  keep  my  eyes 
steadily  open,  I  may,  aGcoi'ding  to  cominou  modes  of  apeeeh,  be  said  to 
iviii  to  beep  them  open,  and  if  in  consequence  of  some  sadden  aliirm,  I 
should  depart  from  my  purpose,  the  winking  of  my  eyelids  may  be  said  to 
be  iamZinitojy.  And  yet,  in  strict  philosophical  propriety,  t2ie  winking  of 
my  eyelids  ia  an  act  purely  voluntary ;  an  operation  which  I  viili  to  per- 
form, in  consequence  of  the  effect  which  my  alarm  has  to  banish  my  gen- 
eral purpose  or  resolution  from  my  mind.  The  case  is  perfectly  parallel 
^ith  respect  to  attention.  When  I  am  anxious  to  attend  to  a  particular 
subject,  I  am  apt  to  say  that  I  vrill  to  attend  to  it,  and  whan  I  foi^t  my 
purpose,  that  my  inattention  is  invdwilary;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the 
unintended  distraction,  like  the  anintended  loitikay  of  the  ^tMds,  was  the 
e^ct  of  a  particular  voliiJon  of  (he  rnind,  exerted  in  consoqueoos  of  a  mo- 
mentaay  forgetfulnesa  of  my  geaercd  purpose.  Indeed,  to  those  who  are  at 
all  accustomed  to  precision  in  the  use  of  language,  the  phrase  invc^imtarg 
aSention  must  appear  a  manifeat  contradiction  in  terms. 

[Stewart  is  mistateu  in  snppowug  that  the  winking  of  the  eyelids  is 
abeai/s,  or  even  genemlly,  a  voluntary  act.  Pliysiologiats  are  now  agreed 
that,  moat  frequently,  it  is  as  involuntary  as  sneezing,  or  coughing  from 
iiritation  of  the  larynx.  Eecent  discoveries  have  established  the  existence 
of  what  is  called  the  rqflex  adion  of  the  nerves,  by  which,  without  any  sen- 
sation being  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  consequently  without  any  ef- 
fort of  the  mil,  an  Impression  made  upon  the  end  of  anerve  is  transmitted 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  sent  back  again,  as  it  were,  along  one  of  lie 
motor  nerves  to  its  extremity,  producing  there  a  contraction  of  the  nerves 
and  the  requisite  movement  of  the  limb  or  organ.  Isolate  this  pair  of 
nerves  entirely,  by  cutting  off  its  communication,  not  only  with  the  head, 
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CHAPTEK    III, 

OF   CONCEPTION. 

Office  of  Conception. — Ey  conception,  I  mean  that  power 
of  Ite  mind,  wiiich  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  ob- 
ject of  perception ;  or  of  a  sensation  wbicli  it  has  formerly  felt. 
I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  exelusifely  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  word,  but  I  think  fiat  the  faculty  which  I  have  now  defined, 
deserves  to  be  distingoiahecl  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers.  When  a 
painter  makes  a  picture  of  a  friend,  who  is  absent  or  dead, 
he  is  commonly  Baid  to  paint  from  memory ;  and  the  expres- 
sion is  aufiicieatly  correct  for  common  coaversation.  But  in  an 
analysis  of  the  mind,  there  ia  ground  for  a  distinction.  The 
power  of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of  hia 
friend  an  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  copy  the  resemblance ;  the 
power  of  memory  recognizes  these  features  as  a  former  object, 
of  pereepiion.  Every  act  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the 
past ;  coaceptioa  implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever,* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  conception  cor- 
responds to  what  was  called  by  the  schoolmen  simple  apprehen- 
sion; with  this  difference  only,  that  they  included,  under  this 
name,  our  apprehension  of  general  propositions ;  whereas  I 

tnt  -with  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  spinal  colamn,  reserving  only 
a  segment  of  this  colnma  to  connect  the  exeitor  with  the  motor  nerve,  and 
the  reflex  movement  may  still  be  produced.  Thae,  when  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  is  jccitnted,  sneezing  follows  in  spita  of  any  effort 
of  the  will  10  prevent  it.  Winking  lakes  place  involnntarily,  whenever  an 
object  eomes  suddenly  near  or  before  the  eyes,  or  when  watei'  needs  to  ba 
carried  off  through  the  tear  passage.] 

*  Shafcspeare  calls  fliis  power  "  the  mind's  eye." 

Hamlet,  —  "  My  father  1  Methinks  I  see  my  fnthor. 

Horatio. — "Where,  my  Lord? 

Hamlet.  —  "In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,"  —  Act  i.  Scene  4. 
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should  wish  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to 
our  seasalious,  and  tlie  objects  of  our  perceptions.  Dr.  Keid, 
in  his  Inquiry,  substitutes  the  word  conception  instead  of  the 
Hmple  apprehension  of  the  schools,  and  employs  it  in  the  same 
extensive  signification.  I  think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our 
ideas  more  distinci,  to  restrict  its  meaning:  —  and  for  such  % 
restriction,  we  have  the  authority  of  philosophers  in  a  case  per- 
fectly analogous.  In  ordinary  language,  we  apply  the  same 
word,  perc^tion,  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  by  our  senses 
of  external  objects,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  speculatire  truth :  , 
and  yet  an  author  would  be  justly  censured,  who  should  treat 
of  these  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  same  article  of 
perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between 
the  conceptioa  of  a  truth,  and  the  conception  of  an  absent  object 
of  sense,  as  between  the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception 
of  a  mathematical  theorem.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  libeily 
to  distinguish  also  the  two  former  operations  of  the  mind;  and 
under  the  article  of  conception,  shall  confine  myself  to  that  fac- 
ulty whose  province  it  is  to  enable  ns  to  form  a  notion  of  our 
past  sensations,  or  of  the  objects  of  sense  that  wc  have  formerly 
perceived.* 

*  [Stewart,  wlio  is  a  etiict  Nominalist,  mamtains  that  we  can  form  a 
coiic^on  only  of  an  individual  object  that  can  be  perceiseil  by  the  aensea, 
—  as  of  a  particular  AouXB  or  fi^.  Beidandall  other  metaphysicians,  ex- 
cept tbe  Nominalists,  maintain  that  we  may  have  conceptions  also  of  what 
abatraot  and  general  torms  atand  for ;  that  is,  they  say  we  can  apprdiend 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  wisdom,  niriae,  coamge,  etc.,  and  also  of  trian- 
gle, man,  tiger,  —  nuderstanding  thereby,  not  any  particular  U'lMigle,  or 
man,  but  the  general  idea  anaweriug  to  any  or  all  triangles,  any  or  all  men, 
etc.  If  we  did  not  appreliend  their  meaning,  we  could  not  argue  about 
■hem,  or  use  their  names  intelligibly.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists 
is,  that  when  we  use  these  abstract,  general  terms,  the  mere  ivords  are  oni' 
only  objects  of  thought,  aod  that  we  limit  and  9s.  the  meaning  of  those 
words  by  calling  np,  when  neceasacy,  the  image  or  conception  of  a  partic- 
ular thing  comprehended  under  them.  If  I  speak  of  a  triaryte  in  general, 
and  wish  to  hare  something  more  dotinito  before  tJio  mind  than  the  mere 
toard  "  triangle,"  they  say  that  I  call  up  the  image  of  some  particular  tri- 
angle, and  limit  my  attention,  in  considering  it,  to  those  qualilioB  which  it 
pc^sesses  in  conimon  with  all  triangles.    According  to  Hie  Ijoininalists, 
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Conception  distinguished  from  Imagination.  —  Conception  ia 
frequently  used  aa  synonymoua  with  imagination.  Dr.  Eeid 
saya,  that  "imagination,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  Uvely 
conception  of  objects  of  sight."  "This  is  a  talent,"  he  remarks, 
"  of  importance  to  poets  and  oratoi-s ;  and  deserves  a  proper 
name,  on  a<^connt  of  its  connection  with  their  arts."  He  adds, 
that  "imagination  is  distinguished  from  conception  as  a  part 
from  the  whole," 

I  shall  not  inquire  at  present  into  the  proper  English  mean- 
ing of  the  words  cmto^Uon  and  imagination.  In  a  study  such 
as  this,  so  far  removed  from  com.mon  purposes  of  speech,  some 
latitude  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  use  of  woi-ds  ;  provided 
only  we  define  accurately  those  we  employ,  and  adhere  to  our 
own  definitions. 

The  husinesa  of  conception,  according  to  the  account  I  have 
given  of  it,  is  to  present  ua  with  an  exact  transcript  of  what  we 
have  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of 
modifying  our  conceptions,  by  combining  tlie  parts  of  different 
ones  together  ao  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  creation. 
I  shall  emjloy  die  woid  imagination  to  express  this  power; 
and,  I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  woi-d,  if 
imagination  be  the  power  which  gives  birth  to  tbe  productions 
of  the  poet  wid  the  painter.  This  ia  not  a  simple  faculty  of  the 
Hund.  It  presupposes  abstraction,  to  separate  from  each  other 
qualities  and  circumstances  whicL  have  been  perceived  in  con- 
junction ;  and  also  Judgment  and  taste,  to  direct  ua  in  forming 
the  combinations.  If  they  are  made  wholly  at  random,  they 
are  proofs  of  insanity.* 

then,  the  only  objects  of  tlionght  are  (1.)  mere  wocda,  and  (2.)  the  concep- 
tions of  particular,  material  objects,  such  as  cao  be  imaged  or  pictured  Jor& 
in  the  £uic;.  Beid  and  the  Canceptnalists  maintain,  that  there  are  also 
(3.)  concepUone  of  absBnet  and  genei'al  tilings,  —  conceptions  which  are 
roote  dafinlw  than  mere  words,  hnt  less  definila  Uian  images  or  pictures 
of  pai-tioular  olijocta. 

But  these  differouces  of  opinion  between  the  Nominalists,  Realists,  and 
Coneeptualists,  will  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter.] 

*  In  common  discourso,  we  often  use  tlie  phrase  ai' Ikinhinff  vpon  an  object, 
to  express  wliat  I  here  csll  the  cuacqiiion  of  it.    In  the  following  passage 
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Some  ol^ects  t  re  conceived  mare  easily  than  others.  —  The  firat 
remarkable  faci  Which  strikes  ua  with  respect  to  conception  is, 
that  we  can  conceive  the  objects  of  some  senses  much  more 
easily  than  those  of  others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  absent 
visible  object,  such  as  a  building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  mucli 
more  easily  than  a  particular  sound,  a  pai'ticular  iaste,  or  a  par- 
ticular pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  power  might  be  improved  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
senses.  Few  people,  I  believe,  are  able  to  form  a  veiy  distinct 
conception  of  sounds  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  by  practice,  a 
person  niay  acquire  a  power  of  amusing  himself  with  reading 
written  music.  And  in  the  case  of  poeticiil  numbers,  it  is  uni- 
versally known,  that  a  reader  may  enjoy  the  harmony  of  the 
verse,  without  articulating  the  words,  even  in  a  whisper.  In 
such  cases,  I  take  for  granted,  that  our  pleasure  arises  fi-om  a 
very  strong  conception  of  the  sounds  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  particular  written  characters. 

Why  visible  oJyects  are  easily  conceived.  The  peculiarity  in 
the  case  of  visible  objects,  seems  to  arise  from  this;  that  when 
we  tliink  of  a  sound  or  of  a  taste,  the  object  of  our  conception 
i&  one  single  detached  sensation ;  whereas  every  visible  olject  is 
complex ;  and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as  a,  whole 
is  aided  by  the  Association  of  Ideas.  To  perceive  the  force  of 
this  observation,  it  is  uecessary  to  recollect  what  was  formerly 
said  on  the  subject  of  attention.  As  we  cannot  at  ooe  instant 
attend  to  every  point  of  the  picture  of  an  object  on  the  retina, 

Sliakspeare  uses  tJie  former  of  tliese  phrases,  and  the  worcts  inia^natioa 
and  apprehmsitm  as  synonymous  wilt  each  qther. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  Ms  hand. 

By  IhinL-inij  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  t 
Oc  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feost  t 
Or  wallow  naked  ia  Decemhet's  aoow, 
By  thinkiag  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
Oh  no  I  the  apprehension  of  tiit  good 
GiTfls  bnt  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

K.  EicHAKD  II,  Act  I  Scene  e. 
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60, 1  appretencl,  we  cannot  at  one  instant  form  a  conception  of 
the  whole  of  any  visible  object ;  but  that  oup  conception  of 
the  object  aa  a  whole,  is  the  result  of  many  conceptions.  The 
aBsociation  of  ideas  connects  the  different  parts  together,  and 
presents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ;  and 
the  various  relations  which  these  parts  bear  to  one  another  in 
point  of  situation,  contribute  greatly  to  strengthen  the  associa- 
tions. It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  it  is  more 
easy  to  remember  a  saoeession  of  sounds,  thaD  any  particular 
sound  which  we  have  heard  detaK'hed  and  unconnected. 

The  power  of  conceiving  visible  objects,  like  all  other  powers 
that  depend  on  the  association  of  ideas,  may  be  wonderfully 
improved  by  habit.  A  person  accustomed  to  drawing  retains 
a  much  more  perfect  notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landscape 
which  he  has  seen,  than  one  who  has  never  practised  that  art. 
A  portrait  painter  ti'aces  the  form  of  the  human  body  from 
memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention,  as  he  employs  in 
writing  the  letters  which  compose  his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colors,  too,  there  are  striking  dif- 
ferences among  individuals :  and,  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  bus- 
peef,  ihat,  in  the  greater  number  of  insfanceB,  the  supposed 
defects  of  sight  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a 
defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
we  often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  two  colors  when  they  are  presented  to  them,  who  can- 
not give  names  to  these  colors,  wilh  confidence,  when  they  see 
them  apart ;  and  are  perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the 
other.  Such  men,  it  should  seem,  feel  the  sensation  of  color 
like  other  men,  when  the  object  is  present,  but  ai-e  incapable 
(probably  in  consequence  of  some  early  habit  of  inattention)  to 
conceive  the  sensation  distinctly  when  the  object  is  removed. 
"Without  this  power  of  conception,  it  is  evidently  impossible  for 
them,  however  iively  their  sensations  may  be,  to  give  a  name 
to  any  color ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  suppoBes  not  only 
a  capacity  of  receiving  the  sensation,  but  a  power  of  comparing 
it  with  one  formerly  felt.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be 
underatood  by  these  observations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cases, 
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in  which  there  is  a  natural  defect  of  the  organ  in  the  perception 
of  color.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  sensation  is  not  felt  at  all  j 
and  in  others,  the  faintneaa  of  the  sensation  may  he  one  cause 
of  those  habits  of  iBattention,  from  which  the  incapacity  of  con 
ception  has  arisen. 

What  uses  the  power  of  conception  is  suhsm^ent  to.  —  A 
talent  for  lively  description,  at  least  in  the  case  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  describer 
possesses  the  power  of  conception.  We  may  remark,  even  in 
common  conversation,  a  striking  difference  among  individuals 
in  this  respect.  One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  notion  of 
any  object  he  has  seen,  seems  to  place  it  before  him,  and  to 
paint  from  actual  perception:  another,  although  not  deficient  in 
a  ready  elocution,  finds  himself,  in  such  a  situation,  confused  and 
embarrassed  among  a  number  of  particulars  imperfectly  appre- 
hended, which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  just  order  and 
connection.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  descrip- 
tions that  this  power  is  subservient :  it  contributes  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  render  them  striking  and  expressive  to  others, 
by  guiding  us  to  a  selection  of  such  circumstances  as  are  most 
prominent  and  characferistical ;  insomuch  that  I  think  it  may 
reasonably  be  do«bf«d,  if  a  person  would  not  write  a  happier 
description  of  an  object  from  the  conception  than  from  the  actual 
perception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  perfection 
of  description  does  not  consist  in  a  minute  specification  of  circum- 
stances, hut  in  a  judicious  selection  of  them  ;  and  that  the  beat 
rule  for  making  the  selection  is  to  attend  to  the  particulars  that 
make  the  deepest  impression  on  our  own  minds.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  actually  before  us,  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  compare  the 
impressions  which  different  circumstances  produce  ;  and  the  very 
thought  of  writing  a  description,  would  prevent  tlie  impressions 
■which  would  otherwise  take  place.  When  we  afterwards  con- 
ceive the  object,  the  representation  of  it  we  form  to  ourselves, 
however  lively,  is  merely  an  outUne  ;  and  is  made  up  of  those 
circumstances,  which  really  struck  us  most  at  the  moment ; 
while  others  of  less  importance  are  ohhterated.  The  impression, 
indeed,  which  a  circnmstance  makes  on  the  mind,  will  vary 
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7  with  the  degree  of  a  peraon's  taste;  but  I  am 
inclmed  to  tliink,  that  a  man  of  lively  conceptions,  who  paints 
from  these,  while  his  mind  is  yet  warm  from  the  original  Bceue, 
can  hardly  fail  to  succeec!  in  deacripfive  composition. 

Observations  i^ipUcaUe  both  to  conception  and  ima^iTioliofi. — 
The  fa«ts  and  observations  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  are 
applicable  to  conception  as  disfinguished  fi-om  imagination. 
The  two  powers,  however,  are  very  nearly  allied  ;  aud  are  fre- 
quently so  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which  of  the 
two  some  particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred. 
There  are  also  many  geneml  fa«ts  which  hold  equally  with 
respect  to  both.  The  obserrations  which  follow,  if  they  are 
weU  founded,  are  of  this  number,  and  might  have  been  intro- 
duced with  equal  propriety  imder  either  article.  I  mention 
them  here,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  the 
course  of  the  following  work,  in  treating  of  some  subjects, 
which  will  naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  before  we  ha-ye 
another  opportunity  of  considering  this  part  of  our  constitution. 

On  the  heiief  which  attends  the  conception  or  itnaginaUon.  — 
It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  say  a  uciveraal,  doctrine 
among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  imagination,  which  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  it)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the 
existence  of  its  object.  "Perception,"  says  Dr.  lieid,  "is 
attended  with  a  behef  of  the  present  existence  of  Lla  object  j 
memory,  with  a  belief  of  its  past  existence  ;  but  imagination  is 
attended  with  no  belief  at  all ;  and  was  therefore  called  by  the 
schoolmen,  apprekermo  simplex." 

It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  presume  to  call  in  question 
s.  principle,  which  has  been  so  generally  received ;  yet  there 
are  several  circumstances  which  lead  me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it 
were  a  specifical  distinction  between  perception  and  imagma- 
tion,  that  the  former  is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  none ;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagination  were  of 
any  object,  and  the  more  completely  that  object  occupied  the 
attention,  the  less  would  we  be  apt  to  believe  its  existence ;  for 
it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers  is 
employed  separately  from  the  rest,  and  there  is  nothini  to 
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withdraw  the  attention  ft-ora  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  ils  ope- 
ration will  be  most  obyious  to  our  obseivation,  anil  will  be 
most  completely  diacriminated  iiom  those  which  ire  diaractPi- 
istiLal  of  the  other  poweia  ot  tlit  mmJ  So  very  diffeient, 
howe\er,  la  the  fact,  that  it  is  mattei  ot  common  remaik,  that 
when  imagiu'ition  is  ■very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  asciibe  to  its 
objects  a  leal  exist<"aee,  as  in  the  case  ot  di  earning  or  of  mid- 
nesi ,  and  we  niaj  add,  in  the  ease  ot  those  who,  in  ipite  ot" 
then  own  geneial  behef  of  the  absuidity  of  (he  vulgir  =foriea 
of  apparitions,  dare  not  trust  themsehea  ilonc  with  their  own 
imaginations  in  the  daik  That  im-igination  la  in  these  in- 
stances attended  with  behef,  we  have  ill  the  evidence  that  the 
natuie  of  the  thing  admits  of,  foi  we  feel  and  aU  m  the  same 
manner  as  we  should  do,  it  we  believed  that  the  objecta  of  our 
attention  were  real ;  which  is  the  only  proof  that  metaphysi- 
dans  produce,  or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  aceompauiea 
perception. 

In  theae  cases,  the  fact  that  I  wish  to  estabhsh  is  so  striking 
that  it  has  never  been  called  in  question ;  but  in  most  cases,  the 
impression  which  the  objects  of  imagination  make  on  the  mind 
is  so  momentary,  and  is  ao  immediately  corrected  by  the  aur- 
rounding  objects  of  perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influence 
our  conduct.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  on  a  superficial 
view,  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief;  and  the  con- 
clusion is  surely  just  in  most  cases,  if  by  belief  we  mean  st  per- 
manent conviction  which  influencea  our  conduct.  But  if  the 
word  be  used  in  the  atrict  logical  sense,  I  am  inchned  to  think, 
after  the  moat  carefiil  attention  to  what  I  experience  in  myself, 
that  the  exercise  both  of  conception  and  imagination  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  belief  that  their  objects  exist.* 

*  One  of  the  argninonts  which  I  have  slated,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon doctrine  concoraing  imagination,  appeurs  to  me  to  be  authorizetl,  in 
some  measuw,  by  the  following  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid'a  on  a  di^rent  sub- 
ject. In  eonaideriiig  those  sudden  bnrste  of  passion,  which  lead  us  to 
wreaJt  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objects,  he  endeavors  to  allow,  that 
we  have,  in  such  cases,  a  momentary  belief  that  the  object  is  alive.  "I 
confess/'  says  he,  "  it  seems  to  be  impossible,  that  there  should  be  resent- 
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"WTien  a  painter  conceives  the  fe.ce  and  figure  of  an  aljsent 
Mend,  in  order  to  draw  his  picture,  he  heheves  for  the  moment 
that  his  friend  is  hefore  him.  The  belief,  indeed,  is  only  mo- 
mentary; for  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  our  waJdng  houi-s,  to 
keep  up  a  steady  and  undivided  attention  to  any  object  we  con- 
ceive or  imagine ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conception  or  the  imagi- 
nation is  over,  the  helief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end.  We 
find  that  we  ean  recall  and  dismiss  tlie  objects  of  these  powers  at 
pleasure ;  and  therefore  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  creations 
of  the  mind,  which  have  no  separate  and  independent  existence. 

The  compatibility  of  such  a  speculative  disbelief,  as  I  have 
here  supposed,  of  the  existence  of  an  object,  with  a  contrary  mo- 
mentary/ belief,  may  perhaps  he  more  readily  admitted,  if  the 
following  experiment  he  considered  with  attention. 

m«nt  against  a  fliing,  which,  at  that  very  moment,  is  considered  as  inani- 
raafo ;  and  ronaeqiientlj'  incapable  either  of  intending  havt,  or  of  being 
punished.  There  must,  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  soma  momentary  nolion 
or  conception,  tbat  te  object  of  om' resentment  ia  capable  of  punishment." 

In  another  passage,  the  same  author  remarks,  that  "  men  may  be  gov- 
erned, in  their  pmedce,  by  a  belief,  which,  in  speculation,  they  reject." 

"Ilcnewaraan,"  Bays  he,  "who  was  as  mudi  convinced  as  any  man, 
of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitionn  in  the  dark  ;  yet  he  conld 
not  sleep  in  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a  room  in  the  dark.  Can  it 
be  said,  that  his  ffeav  did  not  imply  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impossi- 
ble. Tet  bia  philosophy  convinced  him,  that  ho  was  in  no  more  danger 
in  the  dark  when  alone,  than  with  company.  Here  an  nnreasonable  belief, 
which  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nursery,  stncfc  so  fast  as  to  govern  his 
eondnet,  in  opposiljon  to  hia  speculative  belief  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man 
of  sense. 

"  There  are  few  persons  who  can  look  down  ftom  the  battlement  of  a 
very  high  tower  wittout  ftar;  while  Ibeir  reason  convinces  them,  that  they 
are  in  no  more  dange."  than  when  standing  upon  the  ground," 

Those  fkctE  are  easily  explicable,  on  the  supposition,  that  whenever  the 
objects  of  imagination  ecgroas  the  attention  wholly,  (which  they  may  do, 
in  opposition  to  any  speculative  opinion  with  respect  to  Iheir  non.exist> 
ence,)  they  produce  a  temporary  behef  of  their  reality.  Indeed,  in  the 
last  passage,  Dr.  Raid  seems  to  admit  this  to  be  the  ease ;  for,  to  say  that 
a  man  who  has  a  dread  of  apparitions,  believes  himself  to  be  in  danger 
when  left  alone  in  the  dork,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  Uiat  he  believes  (for 
the  time]  tliat  the  objects  of  his  imagination  are  real. 
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Suppose  a  lighted  candle  to  be  so  placed  before  a  concave 
mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  flame  may  be  seen  between  the 
mirror  atid  the  eye  of  the  observer.  In  this  case,  a  person  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  or  who  Las  seen  the 
experiment  macle  before,  has  so  strong  a  speculative  conviction 
jf  the  non-existence  of  the  object  in  thtU  place  where  he  sees  its 
image,  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  put  his  finger  to  the  appar- 
ent flame,  without  any  apprehension  of  injuiy. 

Suppose,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  it  were  possible  for  the 
observer  to  banish  completely  from  his  thoughts  all  the  eii-cum- 
efances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly 
to  his  perception ;  would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a  real- 
ity? and  would  he  not  expect  the  same  consequences  from 
touching  it,  as  fi-om  touching  a  real  body  in  a  state  of  infiamma- 
tion?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  it  wiU 
follow ;  that  the  effect  of  the  perception,  while  it  engages  the  at- 
tention completely  to  itielf,  is  to  produce  belief;  and  that  the 
speculative  disbelief  according  to  which  our  conduct  in  ordinary 
cases  is  regulated,  is  the  result  of  a  recollection  of  the  various 
circumstauces  with  which  the  experiment  is  accompanied. 

If,  in  such  a  case  as  I  have  now  supposed,  the  appearance 
exhibited  to  us  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  threaten  us  with  any 
immediate  danger,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  banish 
from  our  thoughts  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  and  to 
limit  our  attention  solely  to  what  we  perceive :  for  here  the  be- 
lief, which  is  the  first  effect  of  the  perception,  alarms  our  fears, 
and  influences  our  conduct,  before  reflection  has  time  to  oper- 
ate. In  a  very  ingenious  optical  deception,  which  was  lately 
eshibifed  in  this  city,  the  image  of  a  flower  was  presented  to 
the  spectator ;  and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his 
hand,  a  stroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image  of  a  dagger.  If 
a  persoa  who  has  seen  this  experiment  is  aslied,  in  his  cooler 
moments,  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dagger  which  he  saw 
to  be  real,  he  will  readily  answer  in  the  negative ;  and  yet  the 
accurate  statement  of  the  feet  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  first  and 
the  proper  effect  of  the  perception  is  belief;  and  that  the  disbi- 
lirfhe  feels  ia  the  effect  of  subsequent  reflection. 
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The  speculative  disbelief  which  we  feel  with  respect  (o  the 
illusions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to  be  analogous  to  our  spec- 
ulative disbelief  of  the  existence  of  the  object  exhihitec!  to  the 
eye  in  this  optical  deception ;  as  our  belief  that  the  illusions  of 
imagination  are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupied  the  mind  ex- 
clusively, is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by  the  optical 
deception  while  the  attentioQ  is  limited  to  our  perception,  and  is 
withdrawn  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made. 

On  ike  belief  whick  attends  perc^tion,  —  These  observations 
lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  be- 
lief accompanying  ^eroepfiOTj,  which  it  appears  to  me  necessary 
to  state,  in  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid's  doctrine  on  that  subject 
completely  satisfactory.  He  has  shown,  that  certain  sensations 
are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  accompanied  with  an  irresistible 
belief  of  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  of  external  objects. 

But  this  law  extends  no  furthei-  than  to  the  present  existence 
of  the  quahty ;  that  is,  to  its  existence  whUe  we  feel  the  corre- 
spondinff  sensation.  Whence  is  it  then,  that  we  ascribe  to  the 
quahty  an  existence  independent  of  our  perception  ?  I  appre- 
hend we  learn  to  do  tliis  by  experience  alone.  We  find  that 
we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  imngination,  dismiss  or  recall  the 
perception  of  an  external  object.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot 
prevent  myself  from  seeing  the  prospect  which  is  before  me.  I 
learn,  therefore,  to  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  my  senses,  not  only 
an  existence  at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  independent 
and  a  permanent  existence. 

^  sleep  and  madness,  imagination  is  fully  ielieved.  —  It  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  that  in  sleep,  when  (as  I 
shall  endeavor  afterwards  to  show)  the  influence  of  the  wUl 
over  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  suspended,  and  when,  of  con- 
sequence, the  time  of  their  eontinnanee  in  the  mind  is  not  regu- 
lated, by  us,  we  ascribe  to  the  objects  of  im^ination  an  inde- 
pendent and  permanent  existence,  as  we  do  when  awake  to  the 
objects  of  perception.  The  same  thing  happens  in  those  kinds  of 
madness,  in  which  a  particuhu-  idea  takes  possession  of  the  atten- 
tion, and  occupies  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.    Indeed, 
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madness  seems  in  many  cases  to  arise  entirely  from  a  suspension 
of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  succession  of  our  thoughta ; 
in  consequence  of  whicli,  the  objects  of  imagination  appear  to 
have  an  existence  independent  of  our  volition ;  and  are  there- 
fore, agreeably  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  mistaken  for  realities. 

Numberless  other  illuatjations  of  tlie  same  general  fact  occur 
to  me ;  but  the  foDowing  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  striding.  I 
mention  it  in  preference  to  the  rest,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  con- 
nect the  doctrine  in  question  with  some  principles  which  are 
now  universally  admitted  among  philosophers. 

Ogice  of  c(mceplion  in  msion.  —  The  distinction  between  the 
original  and  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  is  familiarly 
knoira  to  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
elements  of  optics.  Tliat  this  sense,  prior  to  experience,  con- 
veys to  us  the  notion  of  extennon  in  two  dimeiisions  oniff,  and 
that  it  gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  distances  at  which 
objects  are  placed  from  the  eye,  are  propositions  which  nobody, 
I  presume,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  will  be  disposed  to 
controvert.  In  what  manner  we  are  enabled,  by  a  comparison 
between  the  perceptions  of  siffM  and  those  of  touch,  to  extend 
the  province  of  the  fonner  sense  to  a  variety  of  qualities  origi- 
nally perceived  by  the  latter  sense  only,  optical  writers  haye 
explained  at  great  length ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  my  pres- 
ent purpose  to  enter  into  any  particular  details  with  respect  to 
their  reasonings  on  the  subject.  It  is  sufBeient  for  me  to  re- 
mark, that,  according  fo  the  received  docti-ine,  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  sight  become,  in  consequence  of  experience,  signs  of 
the  tangible  qualities  of  exiornal  objects,  and  of  the  distances  at 
which  they  are  placed  from  the  organ ;  and  that,  although  the 
knowledge  we  obtain,  in  this  manner,  of  these  qualities  and  dis- 
tances, seems,  from  early  and  constant  habits,  to  be  an  instanta- 
neous perception  j  yet,  in  many  eases,  it  implies  an  exercise  of 
the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a  comparison  of  a  variety  of 
different  circumstances.* 

*  |See  nolo  to  page  50,  respecting  the  perception  of  distance  by  the  aye. 
"lia  sphere  of  oao  unifonn  color  be  set  before  me,"  says  Dr.  Koid,  "  it 
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From  these  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  consequence,  that  the 
knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of 
bodies,  involves  the  exercise  of  conception,  accordmg  to  the 
definition  of  that  power  which  has  already  been  given.  In 
ordinary  discourse,  indeed,  we  ascribe  this  knowledge,  on 
account  of  the  instantaneousness  with  which  it  is  obtiuned,  to 
the  power  of  perception ;  but  if  tlie  common  doctrine  on  tlie 
subject  be  just,  it  is  the  result  of  a  complex  operation  of  the 
mind ;  compreheading,  first,  the  perception  of  those  qualities, 
which  are  the  proper  and  original  objects  of  sight;  and, 
secondly,  the  conception  of  those  tangible  qualities  of  which 
the  original  perceptions  of  sight  are  found  from  experience  to 
be  the  signs.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  by  means  of  the 
eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of  the  distimces  of 
these  objects  from  the  o;^an,  are  mere  conceptions ;  strongly, 
and  indeed  indissolubly,  associated,  by  early  and  constant  habit, 
with  the  original  perception  of  sight. 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  prospect,  the 
various  distances  at  which  aD  its  different  parts  are  placed 
fi-om  the  eye,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  whole  scene 
before  us,  seem  to  be  perceived  as  immediately,  and  as  instan- 
taneously, by  the  mind,  as  the  colored  surface  which  is  painted 
on  the  retina.  The  truth,  however,  unquestionably  is,  that  this 
variety  of  distance,  and  this  imiuensity  of  extent,  are  not  o^'ects 
of  sense,  hut  of  conception ;  and  the  notions  we  form  of  them 
when  our  eyes  are  open,  differ  from  those  we  should  form  of 


is  certain  that,  by  the  original  power  of  sight,  I  conld  not  perceive  it  to  be 
a  Bpliere  and  to  have  tbrae  dimensiona  [length,  breadtli,  and  thickiisEs]. 
The  eye  originally  conid  perceive  only  two  dimensions,  pengtli  and 
breadth,]  antt  a  gradual  variation  of  color  on  the  different  sides  of  the  ob- 
ject. It  is  expsieBce  that  teaches  me  that  the  vaiiation  of  color  is  an  effect 
of  sphericail  convexity,  and  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  A 
sphere  may  be  painted  npon  a  plane  so  exactly  as  to  be  taken  for  a  real 
BpherB,  when  the  eye  is  at  a  proper  distance  and  in  the  proper  point  of 
view.  The  variation  of  color  eshibited  to  the  eye  by  the  painter'B  art  is 
the  same  which  nature  exhibits  by  the  diSbreat  degrees  of  light  tolling  up- 
on the  convex  surface  of  a  iphere."] 
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tiiem  with  our  eyes  shut  only  in  this,  that  they  are  kept  etead- 
ily  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  by  being  strongly  associated  with 
the  sensations  of  color,  and  with  the  original  perceptions  of 
eight.  This  observation  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted,  if  it 
be  considered,  that,  by  a  skilful  imitation  of  a  natural  landscape, 
in  a  common  show-box,  the  mind  may  be  l*»d  lo  form  the  same 
notions  of  variety  of  distance,  and  even  of  immense  extent,  as 
if  the  original  scene  were  presented  to  onr  senses ;  and  that, 
although,  in  this  case,  we  have  a  speculative  conviction  that  the 
sphere  of  our  vision  only  extends  to  a  few  inches ;  yet  so 
strong  is  the  association  between  the  original  perceptions  of 
Bight,  and  the  conceptions  which  they  habitually  produce,  that 
it  is  cot  possible  for  us,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  to  prevent 
these  conceptions  from  taking  place. 

From  these  observations  it  appears,  that,  when  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  rendered  steady  and  permanent,  by  being 
strongly  associated  with  any  sensible  impression,  they  command 
our  belief  no  less  than  our  actual  perceptions ;  and,  therefore, 
if  it  were  possible  for  ns,  with  our  eyes  shut,  to  keep  up,  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  sensible  object,  we  should, 
as  long  as  this  e£brt  continued,  believe  that  the  object  was 
present  to  our  senses. 

Van(ms  phenomena  explained  vpon  these  prineiples.  —  It  ap- 
pears (o  me  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  that 
although,  in  the  dark,  the  illusions  of  imagination  are  much 
more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momen- 
tary effects  on  the  behef  are  continually  checked  and  corrected 
by  the  objects  which  the  light  of  day  presents  to  our  percep- 
.  tions ;  yet,  even  total  darkness  is  not  so  alarming  to  a  person  im- 
pressed with  the  vulgar  stories  of  apparitions,  as  a  faint  cmd 
doubtful  turiUgkt,  which  affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity 
of  fixing  and  prolonging  their  existence,  by  attaching  themselves 
to  something  which  is  obscurely  exhibited  to  the  eye.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  look  through  a  fog,  we  are  frequently  apt  to 
mistake  a  crow  for  a  man  i  and  the  conception  we  have,  upon 
Buch  an  occasion,  of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more  distinct 
and  much  more  steady,  than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  form, 
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if  we  had  no  sensible  object  before  ua ;  insomuch  that  when,  on 
a  more  attentive  observation,  lie  Crow  shrinks  to  ita  own  dimen- 
sions, we  find  it  impossible,  by  any  effort,  to  eonjure  up  the 
phantom  which  a  moment  before  we  seemed  to  perceive. 

If  these  observations  are  admitted,  tJie  effects  which  exhibi- 
tions of  jicUtiom  distress  produce  on  the  mind,  wiD  appear  less 
wonderful,  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.  During  the  represen- 
tation of  a  tr^edy,  I  acknowledge,  that  we  have  a  general  con- 
vietion  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction ;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  sometimes  produced 
by  the  distresses  of  the  stage,  take  their  rise,  in  most  cases, 
fram  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  distresses  are  real.  I  say,  in 
most  cases ;  because,  I  acknowledge,  that,  independently  of  any 
such  belief,  there  is  something  contagious  in  a  faithful  expres- 
sion of  any  of  the  passions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  supposition, 
somewhat  analogous  to  file  dread  we  feel  whrni  we  look  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  tower.*    In  both  eases,  we  have  a  gcu- 

*  With  respect  ta  the  tead  which  we  feel  ia  looking  down  fram  the 
battlement  of  ft  tower,  it  ia  cniious  to  remark  the  effectB  of  habit  in  grad- 
ually destrojing  it.  The  manner  in  mhidi  habit  operates  in  this  case, 
seems  to  be  by  giving  us  a  coiijmanid  over  onr  thonghts,  bo  as  to  enable  us 
to  witliflraw  our  attention  from  the  precipice  before  us,  and  direct  it  to  any 
olJiev  object  at  pleaaura.  It  is  thos  that  the  mason  and  the  Bailor  not  only 
can  take  precautions  for  their  ovra  safety,  but  remain  completely  mo£ters 
of  IhemeelveB,  in  situations  where  other  men,  engrossed  with  their  imagin- 
B17  danger,  wonld  experience  a  total  suspension  of  their  tacnlties.  Any 
strong  passion  which  oocnpies  tbe  mind,  produces,  for  the  moment,  the 
same  effect  with  habit.  A  person  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  fire, 
has  been  known  to  escape  from  the  top  of  a  house  by  a  path,  which,  at 
another  Ume,  he  would  have  considered  as  impracticable ;  and  soldiers,  ia 
moTinling  a  breach,  are  stud  to  have  sometimes  found  their  way  to  the 
enemy,  by  a  route  which  appeared  inaccessible  after  their  violent  passions 
had  subsided. 

jFi-om  ihe  principles  wbicli  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  in  this  chap- 
ter, may  he  derived  a  simple,  and  I  think,  a  satisflxctory,  explanation  of  tJie 
manner  in  which  superstition,  considered  in  contradistinction  to  genuine 
religion,  oeratss  on  the  mind.  The  gloomy  phantoms  which  she  presents 
to  her  vio  inis  in  their  early  infancy ;  and  which  consist  cHefly  of  images 
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eral  conviction,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we 
perience;  but  the  momenlary  influences  of  imagination  an 
powerful  as  to  produce  these  feelinga,  before  reflection  has  t 
to  come  to  our  relief. 


or  representationa  of  spectres  and  demons,  aud  of  invisible  scenes  of  hor- 
ror, procluoe  fheir  effecl,  no!  through  the  medium  of  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment, but  of  tlie  powers  of  conception  anil  imagination.  No  argument  ia 
alleged  to  prove  their  existence ;  hut  akong  and  lively  notions  of  them  ai-a 
conveyed ;  and,  in  proportion  as  Ihia  is  done,  the  hehef  of  them  becomes 
steady  and  bahitnal.  It  is  even  sufficient  in  many  cases,  to  resist  all  the 
force  of  argament  to  the  contrary,  or,  if  it  yields  to  it  during  the  bastle  of 
business  and  the  light  of  day,  its  influenee  retiiras  in  Ifae  hours  of  Eolitnde 
and  darkness.  When  the  mind,  too,  is  weakened  by  disease,  or  the  infirmi- 
tioB  of  age,  and  when  the  attendon  ceases  to  bo  occupied  with  external  ob- 
jects, the  thonghts  are  apt  to  revert  to  their  first  channel,  and  to  dwell  on 
the  conceplionB  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  nursery.  "  Let 
cnstora,"  says  Locko,  "from  the  very  childhood,  have  joined  figure  and 
shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  absnrditiea  will  that  mind  be  hable  to 
about  Deity ! "  A  person  of  a  lively  but  somewhat  gloomy  imagination 
once  acknowledged  to  me,  that  he  could  trace  some  of  his  superstitious 
impressions  with  respect  to  the  Deity,  to  (he  stem  aspect  of  a  judge  whom 
he  had  seen,  when  a  school-boy,  pronounce  sentence  of  death  npon  a  crim- 
inal. Hence  it  would  appeal',  that  he  who  has  the  power  of  modelling  the 
habitual  conceptions  of  an  infant  mind,  is,  in  a  great  measure  the  arbiter 
of  its  fntaro  happiness  or  misery.  By  guarding  against  the  spectres  con- 
jured np  by  snperstjtjous  weakness,  and  presenting  to  it  only  images  of 
whai  is  good,  lovely,  and  happy,  he  may  aei^nre  through  life  a  perpetual 
snnshine  t«  the  soul,  and  may  perhaps  make  some  provision  against  the 
physical  evils  to  which  humanity  ii  e-tposed  Even  lu  thote  awful  iU- 
eases  which  disturb  the  exercise  of  reason  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the 
complexion  of  madness,  in  point  of  giycty  Or  of  despondency,  depends 
much  on  the  nature  of  our  first  conceptions  :  and  it  would  sorely  be  no 
inconsiderable  addition  to  the  comfort  of  any  individual  to  know,  that  Borne 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  tender  care  of  his  first  instructors,  to 
lighten  the  pressure  of  this  gi-oatest  of  all  earthly  calamities,  if  it  ever 
should  be  his  lot  to  bear  it.  In  truth,  the  only  effectual  antidote  against 
snpetstitiona  weakness  is  to  inspire  the  mind  with  just  and  elevated  no- 
dons  of  the  ad  ministration  of  the  univocBo;  for  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
religion,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  gi'owth  of 
man's  intellectnal  and  moral  constitution ;  and  the  only  question  in  the 
case  of  individuals  ia,  whether,  under  the  regulation  of  nu  enlightened 
nnderstanding,  it  is  to  prove  the  best  solace  of  Ufe  aud  the  surest  support 
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CHAPTER    IV, 

OF  ABSTRACTION. 

I.   General  Observations  on  thu  Factdly  of  the  Mind. 

The  origin  of  general  terms.  —  The  origin  of  appellatives,  or, 
in  other  words,  tlie  origin,  of  those  classes  of  objecte  which,  in 
the  schools,  are  called  genera  and  species,  has  been  considered 
by  some  philosophers  as  one  of  (he  moat  dliTiciilt  pi'ohlems  in 
metaphysics  The  account  of  it  which  is  given  by  Mr,  Smith, 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me 
to  be  equally  simple  and  satisfactory. 

"The  assignation  says  he,  " of  particular  names,  to  denote 
particulai  obiects  that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns  substantive  ; 
would  piobably  be  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation 
of  language.  The  particular  cave,  whose  covering  sheltered  the 
savage  from  the  weather;  the  particular  tree,  whose  fruit  re- 
lieved his  hunger ;  the  particular  fountain,  whose  water  allayed 
hia  thirst ;  would  first  be  denorainafod  by  the  words,  cave,  tree, 
fountain;  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might  think 
proper,  ia  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards, 
when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  this  savage  had  led  him 
to  observe,  and  his  necessary  occasions  obliged  him  to  maie 
mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  olher  fountains  ; 
he  would  naturally  bestow,  upon  each  of  those  new  objects,  the 
same  name  by  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  express  flie 
similar  object  he  was  first  acquainted  with.     And  thus,  those 

of  virtue,  or  to  be  ooiiveried,  by  the  influence  of  prejudices  auil  a  discnsed 
imf^nation,  into  a  source  of  imbecility,  iuconsisienc;',  and  suffcriDg. 
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words,  which  were  origiimlly  the  proper  names  of  individuaJa, 
would  each  of  them  insensibly  become  the  eonimon  name  of  a 
mullitude." 

"  It  is  this  application,"  he  continues,  "  of  the  name  of  an  in- 
dividual to  a  great  number  of  objects,  whose  resemblance  natu- 
rally recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  of  the  name  which 
expresses  it,  that  seems  originally  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
formation  of  those  classes,  and  assortments,  which,  in  the  schools, 
are  called  genera  and  species  ;  and  of  which  the  ingenious  and 
eloquent  Rousseau  finds  himself  so  much  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  origin.  What  constitutes  a  species,  is  merely  a  number 
of  objects,  hearing  a  cei-twn  degree  of  resemblance  to  one  an- 
other ;  and,  on  that  account,  denominated  by  a  single  appella- 
tion, which  may  be  applied  to  express  any  one  of  them." 

This  view  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  forming 
classifications  of  external  objects,  receives  some  illustration 
from  a  fact  mentioned  by  Captiua  Cook,  in  his  account  of  a 
small  island  called  Wateeoo,  which  lie  visited  in  sailing  from 
New  ZealancI  to  tte  Friendly  Islands.  "  Tlie  inhabitants,"  saya 
he,  "  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horses,  nor  did  tiey 
form  the  least  conception  of  their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and 
goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  us 
to  understand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appear," 
he  adds,  "  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  could  ever 
malte  so  strong  a  mistake,  there  not  being  the  most  distant  simil- 
itude between  a  sheep  or  goat,  and  any  winged  animal.  But 
these  people  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  land  animals,  besides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  sheep 
wid  goats,  they  could  see,  were  very  different  creatures  from 
the  two  first,  and  therefore  they  inferred  that  they  must  belong 
to  the  latter  class,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  considera- 
ble variety  of  species."  I  would  add  to  Cook's  very  judicious 
remark"!,  that  the  mistalie  of  these  islanders  probably  did  not 
■uise  from  their  considering  a  sheep  or  a  goat  as  bearing  a 
more  stnkmg  resemblance  to  a  bird,  than  to  the  two  elates  of 
quadrupeds  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ;  but  to  the  want 
of  a  generic  word,  such  as  ^adruped,  comprehending  these  two 
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Bpedes ;  which  men  in  their  situation  would  no  more  be  led  to 
form,  than  a  person  who  had  only  seen  one  individual  of  each 
species,  would  think  of  an  appellative  to  express  hoth,  instead 
of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each.  In  consequence  of  the 
variety  of  birds,  it  appears,  that  they  had  a  generic  name  com- 
prehending all  of  them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them 
to  refer  any  new  animal  they  met  with. 

The  pi-ocess  of  abstraction  explcdned. — The  classification  of 
different  objects  supposes  a  power  of  attending  to  some  of  their 
qualities  or  attributes,  without  attending  to  the  rest ;  for  no  two 
objects  are  to  be  found  without  some  specific  difference  j  and  no 
assortment  or  arrangement  can  be  formed  among  things  not 
perfectly  alike,  but  by  losing  sight  of  their  distinguishing  pecu- 
liai-ities,  and  limiting  the  attention  to  those  attributes  which  be- 
long to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  of  attend- 
ing separately  to  things  which  our  senses  present  to  us  in  a  state 
of  union,  we  never  could  have  had  any  idea  oinumber;  for,  be- 
fore we  can  consider  different  objects  as  forming  a  multitude,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  apply  to  all  of  them  one 
common  name;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  reduce  them 
all  to  the  same  genus.  The  various  objects,  for  example,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  which  are,  at  this  moment  before  me,  I  may 
class  and  number  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the 
view  of  them  that  I  choose  to  take.  I  may  reckon  successively 
the  number  of  sheep,  of  cows,  of  horses,  of  elms,  of  oaks,  of 
beeches ;  or  I  may  first  reckon  the  number  of  animals,  and  then 
the  number  of  trees ;  or  I  may  first  reckon  the  number  of  all 
the  organized  substances  which  my  senses  present  to  me.  But 
whatever  be  the  principle  on  which  my  classification  proceeds, 
it  is  evident  that  the  objects  numbered  together  must  be  consid- 
ered in  those  respects  only  in  which  they  agree  with  each  other ; 
and  that,  if  I  had  no  power  of  separating  the  combinations  of 
sense,  I  never  could  have  conceived  them  as  forming  a  plurality. 

Tke3  power  of  condderinff  certain  qvjMUes  or  aitrihites  of  an 
dfgeet  apaii  from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to  define 
it,  the  power  which  the  understanding  has  of  separating  the  com- 
binations which  are  presented  to  it,  is  distinguished  by  logicians 
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hy  the  name  of  abstraction  It  has  been  supposed,  by  some  phi- 
losophers, {with  what  piobabihty  I  shall  not  now  inquire,)  to 
form  the  charactenstical  atttibute  of  a  rational  nature.  That  it 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ot  all  our  faculties,  and  ¥ery  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers,  is 
beyond  dispute. 

Usefulness  of  the  power  of  abstraction.  —  The  subserviency  of 
abstraction  to  the  power  of  reasoaing,  and  also  its  subserviency 
to  the  exertions  of  a  poelieal  or  creative  imagination,  shall  be 
aftei-wards  fully  illastrated.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  remark,  that  as  abstraction  is  the  groundwork  of 
classiflcafion,  without  this  faculty  of  the  mind  we  should  have 
been  pcrfeclly  incapable  of  general  speculation,  and  aU  our 
knowledge  must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals ; 
and  that  some  of  the  most  useful  brauches  of  science,  particu- 
larly the  different  branches  of  mathematics,  in  which  the  very 
subjects  of  our  reasoning  are  abstraelions  of  the  nndera landing, 
could  never  have  possibly  had  an  existence.  With  respect  to 
the  subserviency  of  this  faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no 
less  obvious,  that,  as  the  poet  b  supplied  with  all  his  materials 
by  experience,  and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine  and 
modify  things  wliich  really  exist,  so  as  to  produce  new  wholes 
of  his  own ;  so,  every  exertion  which  he  thus  makes  of  his  pow- 
ers, presupposes  the  exercise  of  abstraction  in  decomposing  and 
separating  actual  combinations.  And  it  was  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  chapter  on  conception,  I  was  led  to  malte  a  distinc- 
tion between  that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  and  the  power  of  imagination,  which  (at  least  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  employ  the  word  in  these  inquiries)  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  various  other  powers. 

I  have  introduced  these  remai-lcs,  in  order  to  point  out  a  dif- 
ference between  the  abstractions  which  are  subservient  to  rea- 
soninff,  and  those  which  are  subservient  to  imaffinaiton.  And, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  a  distinclion  which  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently attended  to  by  some  wi-iters  of  eminence.  In  every 
instance  in  which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new 
■wholes,  by  decompounding  and  combining  the  conceptions  of 
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sense,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  tlie  poet  or  tUe  painter 
should  he  able  to  state  to  himself  the  circumstances  abstracted, 
as  separate  ohjeeta  of  conception.  But  tliis  is  by  no  means  re- 
quisite io  every  case  in  which  abstraction  is  subservient  to  the 
power  of  reasoning;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  tse  can  rea- 
son concerning  one  qucdity  or  property  of  an  object  abstracted 
from  the  rest,  while,  at  the  same  Htne,  wejind  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive it  separeOely.  Thus,  I  can  reason  concerning  extension 
and  figure,  without  any  reference  to  color ;  although  it  may  be 
doubted,  if  a  person  possessed  of  sight  can  make  extension  and 
figure  steady  objects  of  conception,  without  connecting  with 
them  one  color  or  another.  Nor  is  tliis  always  owing  (as  it  is 
in  the  instance  now  mentioned)  merely  to  the  association  of 
ideas ;  for  there  are  eases,  in  which  we  can  reason  concerning 
things  separately,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  any 
being  so  constituted  as  to  conceive  aparL  Thus,  we  can  reason 
concerning  length,  abstracted  from  any  other  dimension ;  al- 
though, surely,  no  understanding  can  make  length,  without 
breadth,  an  object  of  conception.  And,  by  the  way,  this  leads 
me  to  take  notice  of  an  error,  which  mathematical  teachers  are 
apt  to  commit,  in  explaining  the  first  piinciples  of  geometry. 
Ey  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's  first  definitions,  they  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  suppose  that  they  relate  to  notions  which  are  estremely 
mysterious ;  and  to  strain  his  powers  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
conceive,  what  cannot  possibly  be  made  an  object  of  conception. 
If  these  definitions  were  omitted,  or  very  slightly  touched  upon, 
and  the  attention  at  once  dhected  to  geometrical  reasonings,  the 
student  would  immediately  perceive,  that  although  flie  hnes  in 
the  diagrams  are  really  extended  in  two  dimensions,  yet  that 
the  demonstrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them ;  and  that  the  hu- 
man understanding  has  the  faculty  of  reasoning  concerning 
things  separately,  which  are  always  presented  to  us,  both  by 
our  powers  of  perception  and  conception,  in  a  state  of  union. 
Such  abstractions,  in  truth,  are  familiar  to  the  most  iUiterate  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  insensibly 
fijrmed.  When  a  tradesman  speaks  of  the  length  of  a  room,  in 
contradistinction  to  its  breadth;  or  when  he  speaks  of  the  ^^ 
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tanee  between  any  two  objects,  be  forms  exactly  tbe  same  ab- 
sti'action  whicb  is  referred  to  by  Euclid  in  bis  secood  definition, 
and  which  most  of  his  commentators  bave  thought  it  necessary 
to  illastrate  by  prolix  metaphysical  disquisitions. 

Abstraction  is  possible  without  genercdizoHon.  —  I  shall  only 
observe  further  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  province  of  this 
fiiculty  of  tbe  mind,  that  notwithstanding  its  essential  subservi- 
ency to  every  act  of  classification,  yet  it  might  bave  been  exer- 
cised, although  we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  individ- 
ual object  Althougb,  for  example,  we  had  never  seen  but  one 
rose,  we  might  stil'  bave  been  able  to  attend  to  its  color,  with- 
out thinking  of  its  other  properti^.  This  has  led  some  philos- 
ophers to  suppose,  that  another  faculty  besides  abstraction,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generalization,  is  necessary 
to  account  for  tbe  foi-mation  of  genera  and  species ;  and  tbey 
have  endeavored  to  show,  that  although  generalization  without 
abstraction  is  impossible,  yet  that  we  might  liave  been  so  formed 
as  to  be  able  to  abstract  without  being  capable  of  generalizing. 
The  gi-ounds  of  this  opinion  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  exam- 
ine, for  any  of  the  purposes  which  I  have  at  present  in  view.* 

II.  Of  the  Objects  of  our  Thoughts,  when  we  employ  general 
ie.i"ms.    Miriher  consideration  of  the  ideal  theory.  —  From  the 


gmteraiiaiiioii  are  commonly,  but  improp- 
erly, used  as  fljiionjmous :  and  the  same  inacenracy  is  fcequontly  commit- 
ted in  speakiGg  of  abstract  or  general  ideas,  as  if  the  two  expressions  weca 
conveitible.  A  person  who  had  neyev  seen  bnt  one  rose  (it  lias  been  al> 
ready  remarleil)  might  yet  have  heen  able  to  consider  its  sdoT  apart  from 
its  other  qualities;  and  therefore,  (to  express  myself  in  conformitj  to  com- 
mon langiiage,)  there  may  be  sneh  a  thing  as  an  idea  which  is  at  once  ah- 
sti-aet  and  particular.  After  having  perceived  this  quality  as  bolon^ng  to 
a  variety  of  individuals,  we  can  consider  it  witliout  reference  to  any  of  them, 
and  thus  form  the  notion  of  redness  or  whitonesfl  in  general,  which  may  be 
called  a  ffeaend  ahstraet  idea.  These  words  abslrad  and  gaiend,  thorefora, 
vihea  applied  to  ideas,  are  as  completely  distinct  from  each  other  as  any 
two  words  to  be  fonnd  in  the  language. 

It  is  indeed  trae,  that  tiia  formation  of  every  general  notion  presupposes 
abstraction ;  but  it  is  surely  improper  on  this  acconnt,  to  cnll  a  gener.il 
l«rm  an  abstract  term,  or  a  general  idea  an  abstract  idea. 
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account  wHeli  was  given  in  a  former  cliapter  of  th  ,onimi  n 
theories  of  perception,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  jirevailing 
opinion  among  philosophers,  that  the  qualides  of  external  ob- 
jects are  perceived  by  means  of  images  or  species  transmitted 
to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  sense ;  an  opinion  of  which  I  al- 
ready endeavored  to  trace  the  origin,  from  certain  natural  preju- 
dices suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  The 
5ame  train  of  thinking  has  led  them  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  case 
of  all  our  other  inteDectual  operations,  there  exist  in  the  mind 
certain  ideas  distinct  from  the  mind  itself;  and  that  these  ideas 
are  the  objects  about  which  our  thoughts  ai-e  emplojed.  When 
I  recollect,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  an  absent  frieud,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  immediate  object  of  my  thoughts  is  an  idea 
of  my  friend,  whicli  I  at  first  received  by  my  senses,  and  which 
I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  io  tlie  mind  by  the  faculty  of 
memory.  When  I  form  to  myself  any  imaginary  combination 
by  an  effort  of  poetical  invention,  it  is  supposed,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  pai'ts  which  I  combine,  existed  previously  in  the  mind, 
and  furnish  the  matei'iaJs  on  which  it  is  the  province  of  imagi- 
nation to  operate.  It  is  to  Dr.  Eeid  we  owe  the  important  re- 
mark, that  all  these  notions  are  wholly  hypothetical ;  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  a  shadow  of  evidence  in  support  of  them ; 
and  that,  even  although  we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they  would 
'lot  render  the  phenomena  in  question  more  intelligible.  Ac- 
cording to  his  principles,  therefore,  we  have  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing, that^  in  any  one  operation  of  the  mind,  there  exists  in  it 
an  object  dbtinct  from  the  mind  itself;  and  all  the  common  ex- 
pressions which  involve  such  a  supposition,  are  to  be  considered 
as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  serve  only  to  disguise 
from  us  the  real  history  of  the  intellectual  phenc 


*  Id  order  lo  prorent  TniEappcehensions  of  Dr.  Eeid'a  meaning  in  his  rea- 
soninga  ngiunEt  llie  ideiil  theory,  it  nitiy  be  necessaiy  to  exploit,  a  lictla 
more  fullj  tliiin  I  have  done  in  the  text,  in  wlial  sense  he  calls  in  question 
(he  existence  oiideas;  for  the  meaning  whi oil  the  word  is  employed  to  con- 
vey in  popular  dlGcontse,  differs  widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  ll 
by  the  philosophers  whose  opinion  he  eontroverls.  Tliis  explanadon  I 
shall  give  in  his  own  words  :  — 
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"  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know,"  says  Uiis  excellent  philosopher, 
"how  we  perceive  distant  objects;  how  we  remember  tilings 
past;  how  we  imagiae  thiugs  that  have  no  existence.  Ideas  in 
the  mind  seem  to  account  for  all  these  operations ;  they  are  all 
by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation ;  to  a  kind  of 
feeling,  or  immediate  perception  of  thingi^  present,  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  percipient;  and  feeling  is  an  operation  so  familiar, 
that  we  tliink  it  needs  no  explanation,  but  may  serre  to  explain 
other  opei-ations. 

"  But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as  difficult  to 
be  comprehended,  as  the  thinga  which  we  pretend  to  explain  by 
iL  Two  things  may  be  in  contact,  without  any  feeling  of  per- 
ception ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  in  tte  percipient,  a  power  to 
feel,  or  to  perceive.  How  this  power  is  produced,  and  how  it 
operates,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  As  little 
can  we  know,  whether  this  jKiwer  must  be  limited  to  things 
preaeut,  and  in  contact  with  ua.  Neither  can  any  man  pretend 
to  prove,  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to  perceive 


"  In  popniar  language,  idea  signifies  the  same  thing  as  conception,  ap- 
prehension, notion.  To  Iiare  an  idea  of  an  j  thing,  is  to  conceive  it.  To 
have  a  distinct  idea,  is  to  coneeire  it  distinctly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is 
not  to  conceive  it  Ht  all.  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular 
sense,  no  man  can  possihly  doubt  whether  he  baa  ideas. 

"According  to  tie  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  it  does  not 
signify  that  o/^  of  ike  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or  conception,  but  some 
objea  of  thought.  Of  these  objects  of  thonght  called  ideas,  different  sects 
of  philosophers  hare  given  very  difterent  aeeounts. 

"  Some  have  held  Ihem  to  be  self-existent ;  others,  lo  be  in  the  divine 
mind ;  others,  in  our  own  minds ;  and  others,  in  the  brain,  or  sensorium." 
—p.  218. 

I  don't  know  of  any  author  who,  prior  to  Dr.  Eaid,  has  expressed  him- 
self on  this  subject  with  60  much  justness  and  precision  as  Father  Buffler, 
in  the  following  passage  of  his  Treatise  on  First  Trvtiis. 

"  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  intelligible  in  our  observations  on 
Meas,  we  will  say,  they  are  nothing  but  mere  modifications  of  the  mind  as 
a  thinking  being.  They  are  called  ideas  with  regard  to  the  object  repre- 
sented ;  and  paveptioa,  with  regard  tO  Hie  faculty  representing.  It  is  man- 
ifest that  our  ideas,  considered  in  tliis  sense,  are  not  n 
&om  oar  understanding  than  motion  is  from  a  body  muved." 
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things  present,  may  not  give  us  the  power  to  perceive  tilings 
distant,  to  remember  things  pastj  and  to  conceive  things  that 
never  existed," 

What  ideas  correspond  to  general  terms.  —  As  in  all  the  an- 
cient metaphysical  systems  it  was  taken  for  granted,  (probably 
from  the  analogy  of  our  external  perceptions,)  that  every  exer- 
tion of  thought  implies  the  existence  of  an  object  distinct  from 
the  thinking  being;  it  naturally  occurred,  as  a  very  curious 
question.  What  is  the  immediate  object  of  oar  attention,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  any  general  speculation  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
■what  is  the  nature  of  the  idea  cowespondiug  to  a  general  lerra? 
"WTien  I  think  of  any  particular  object  whieb  I  have  formerly 
perceived,  such  as  a  particular  friend,  a  particular  tree,  or  a 
particular  mountain,  I  can  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  a  pic- 
ture or  representation  of  such  objects:  and  therefore  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  ideal  theory  of  that  act  of  the  mind  which 
we  formerly  called  conception,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  is  at 
least  not  wholly  uniafelligible.  But  what  account  shall  we  give 
upon  file  principles  of  this  theory,  of  the  objects  of  my  thoughts, 
when  I  employ  the  words  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic 
terms  ?  For,  that  aU  the  things  I  have  ever  perceived  are  indi- 
viduals ;  and  consequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general 
words,  (if  such-  ideas  esist,)  are  not  copied  from  any  originals 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  is  not  only  self-evident, 
but  almost  an  identical  proposition. 

Opinions  of  the  ancients  on  tkis  suJgect  — In  answer  to  this 
que  f  on  the  Platonist  and,  at  ■%  s  nil  earl  e  pe  od,  the  Pytha- 
gorea  8  taught  that  although  these  u  versal  deas  are  not 
coped  f  om  any  obje  t  |  rce  vable  I"y  e  se  yet  that  they 
have  a  exi  ten  e  lependent  of  tl  e  1  una  m  nd,  and  are  no 
more  to  be  «nf  n  1  1  w  th  tl  e  nde  tj  In  g  of  which  they 
are  the  proper  objects,  than  material  thmgs  aie  to  be  confounded 
with  our  powers  of  external  perception ;  that  aa  all  the  individ- 
uala  which  compose  a  genus  must  possess  something  in  common ; 
and  as  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  they  belong  to  that  ge- 
nus, and  are  distinguishable  by  the  same  name,  this  common 
thing  forms  the  essence  of  each,  and  is  the  object  of  the  under 
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standing,  wnen  we  reason  eoncerning  the  genus.  '  They  mam- 
tained  altso,  that  this  common  essence,*  notwithstanding  its  insep- 
arable union  with  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  is,  in  itself, 
one  and  indiTisible. 

On  most  of  these  points,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato,  The  language, 
however,  which  these  philosophers  employed  on  this  subject  was 
different,  and  gave  to  their  doctrines  the  appearance  of  a  wider 
diversity  than  probably  existed  between  their  opinions.  While 
Plato  was  led,  by  iiis  passion  for  the  marvellous  and  the  myste- 
rious, to  insist  on  the  incomprehensible  union  of  the  same  idea 
or  essence  with  a  number  of  individuals,  without  multiplication 
or  division ;  t  Aristotle,  more  cautious,  and  Mming  at  greater 
perspicuity,  contented  himself  with  saying,  that  all  individuala 
are  composed  of  matter  and  form;  and  ttat  it  is  in  consequence 
of  possessmg  a  common  form,  that  different  individuals  belong 
to  the  same  genus.  But  they  both  agreed,  that  as  the  matter, 
or  the  individual  natures,  of  objects  were  pei-eeived  by  sense ; 
60  the  general  idea,  or  essence,  or  form,  was  perceived  by  the 
intellect ;  and  that,  as  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly 
engrossed  with  the  foi'raer,  so  the  latter  iumished  to  the  philos- 
opher the  materials  of  his  speculations. 

The  chief  diffei-enee  between  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle on  the  subject  of  ideas,  related  to  the  mode  of  their  exist- 
ence. That  the  maWer  of  which  all  things  are  made,  existed 
from  eternity,  was  a  principle  which  both  admitted ;  but  Plato 

*  In  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinioiiE  of  the  ancients  concern- 
ing nraversala,  I  have  substituted,  instead  of  the  word  idsa,  the  word 
essence,  as  better  fitted  to  convey  to  a  modem  reader  Che  true  import  of 
Plato's  espr^aiona.  The  word  essentia  is  said  to  have  been  firat  employed 
by  Cicero ;  and  it  was  cfterwards  adopted  hy  the  schoolmen,  in  the  aame 
sense  in  which  the  Platonists  used  the  word  idea. 

t  "  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  says  Plato,  "  is  that  which  makes  one  of  the 
mam) ;  which,  preserving  the  unity  and  int^rity  of  its  own  nature,  runs 
through  and  mixes  with  tilings  iniinita  in  number ;  and  yet,  however  mul- 
tiform it  may  appear,  is  always  the  same :  so  that  by  it  we  find  out  and 
disciiminate  the  thing,  whaterer  shapes  it  may  aasume,  and  under  what- 
ever disguiae  it  may  conceal  itself." 
9« 
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furtlier  tauglif,  that  of  every  species  of  tiiags,  there  ia  aa  idea 
of  form  wliich  also  existed  from  eternity ;  and  that  iMs  idea  is 
the  exemplar,  or  model,  according  to  which  the  indwiduals  of  the 
species  laere  made  ;  whereas  Aristotle  held,  that,  although  mat- 
ter may  exist  without  form,  yet  that  forms  could  not  exist  with- 
out matter. 

Opinions  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  —  As  it  is 
not  my  object,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into  historical  details,  any 
further  than  is  necessary  for  illustrating  the  subjects  of  which  I 
treat,  I  shall  pass  over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made 
by  the  Eclectic  philosophers,  (a  sect  which  arose  at  Alexandria, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to  reconcile  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  concerning  ideas.  The  endless 
difficulties,  it  would  appear,  to  which  their  speculations  led,  in- 
duced, at  last,  the  moi-e  cautious  and  modest  inquirers  to  banish 
them  entii'ely  from  Dialectics,  and  to  content  themselves  with 
studying  the  aiTangements  or  classifications  of  universals,  which 
the  ancient  philosophers  had  made,  without  engaging  in  any 
metaphysical  disquisitions  concerning  their  nature.  Porphyry, 
in  particular,  although  he  tells  us  that  he  has  speculated  much 
on  this  subject,  yet,  in  his  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Catego- 
ries, wdvea  the  consideration  of  it  as  obscure  and  intricate.  On 
such  questions  as  these ;  "  Whether  genera  and  species  exist  in 
nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  human  mind ;  and  (on 
the  supposition  that  they  exist  in  nature)  wheiher  tliey  are  inher- 
ent in  the  objects  of  sense,  or  disjoined  from  them?"  he  de- 
clines giving  any  determination. 

This  passage  in  Porphyry's  Introduction  is  an  object  of  curi- 
osity; as  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  it  sers'ed 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  controversy  from  which  it  was 
the  author's  intention  to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers. 
Amidst  the  disorders  produced  by  the  in'uptions  of  the  barbae 
nans,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  almost  entirely 
lost ;  and  the  studies  of  phOosophers  were  confined  to  Latin 
versions  of  Aristotie's  Dialectics,  and  Porphyry's  Introduction 
concerning  the  Categories.  With  men  who  had  a  i-elish  for  such 
disquisitions,  i(  is  probable  that  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
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Porphyry,  would  have  a  tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to  damp 
curiosity ;  and  accordingly  we  liave  reason  to  beheve,  that  the 
controversy  to  which  it  relates  continued,  during  the  dark  ages, 
to  form  a  favorite  subject  of  discussion.  The  opinion  wMeh 
was  prevalent  was,  (to  use  the  scholastic  languE^e  of  the  times,) 
that  universals  do  not  exist  before  things,  nor  after  things,  but  in 
things ;  that  ia,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  a  commentary 
upon  expressions  to  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  annex 
very  predse  notions,)  universal  ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought) 
an  existence  separable  from  individual  objects ;  and  tlierefore 
liey  could  not  have  existed  prior  to  them  in  the  order  of  time ; 
nor  yet,  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  formed  in  consequence  of  an  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  particulars ;  but  these  ideas  or  forma 
are  from  eternity  united  inseparably  with  that  matter  of  which 
things  consist ;  or,  as  the  Aristotelians  sometimes  express  them- 
selves, the  forms  of  things  are  from  eternity  immersed  in  mat- 
tei.  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  forgive  me  for  entei-ing  into  these 
details,  not  only  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  obser- 
vations w  hich  are  to  follow ;  but  as  they  relate  to  a  controversy 
vihicb,  foi  many  ages,  employed  ail  the  ingenuity  and  learning 
in  Europe;  and  which,  therefore,  however  frivolous  in  itself, 
deserves  the  attention  of  philosophers,  as  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous events  which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  universals,  till  the  eleventh  century ;  when  a  new 
doctrine,  or  (as  some  authors  think)  a  doctrine  borrowed  from 
the  school  of  Zeno,  was  proposed  by  Roscelinus ;  and  soon  after 
lery  widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abilities  and  elo- 
quence of  one  of  his  scholars,  the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard. 
According  to  these  philosophers,  there  are  no  existences  in  pa- 
ture  corresponding  to  general  terms ;  and  the  objects  of  our  at- 
tention in  all  of  our  general  speculations  are  not  ideas,  but 
words. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  schoolmen  gradually 
fijrmed  themselves  into  two  sects;  one  of  which  attached  itself 
to  the  opinions  of  Koscelinus  and  Abelard,  while  the  other  ad- 
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hered  to  tlie  principles  of  Aristotle,  Of  tliese  sects,  the  former 
are  known  in  literary  histoiy  by  the  name  of  the  NominciMsts , 
the  latter,  by  that  of  the  Bealists. 

As  it  ia  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  that  my  own 
opinion  on  this  subject  coincides,  and  as  1  propose  to  deduca 
from  it  some  consequences,  which  appear  to  me  importawt,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  state  it  as  clearly  and  precisely  as  I  am  able, 
pursuing,  howeyer,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts;  than 
guided  by  the  reasons  of  any  particular  author. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  stated  and  defended,  —  I  for- 
merly explained  in  what  manner  tlie  words,  which,  in  the  infancy 
of  language,  were  proper  names,  became  gradually  appellalivea ; 
in  consequence  of  which  extension  of  their  sigaiflcation,  they 
would  express,  when  applied  to  individuals,  those  qualities  only 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Now,  it  is  evident, 
that,  with  respect  to  individuals  of  the  same  genus,  there  are 
two  classes  of  traths ;  the  one,  particular  truths  relating  to  each 
individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  its  pecu- 
liar and  distinguishing;  properties ;  the  other,  general  truths,  de- 
duced from  a  consideration  of  their  common  qualifies,  and 
equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such  truths  may  be  conven- 
iently expressed  by  means  of  general  terms ;  so  aa  to  form 
propositions,  comprehending  under  them  as  many  particular 
truths,  aa  there  are  individuals  comprehended  under  the  general 
terms.  It  is  further  evident,  that  there  are  two  mays  in  which 
meh  general  truths  may  he  obtained;  either  by  fixing  t/ie  attention 
on  one  individual,  in  such  a  mt^tner  that  our  reasoning  may  in- 
volve no  circumstances  ha  those  which  are  common  to  the  whoh 
genus ;  or,  (laying  aside  entirely  (Se  consideration  of  things,)  by 
means  of  the  general  terms  with  which  language  supplies  us.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  our  investigations  must  necessarily  lead  ua 
to  general  conclusions.  In  the  first  case,  our  attention  being 
limited  to  those  circumstances,  in  which  the  subject  of  our  rea- 
soning resembles  all  other  individuals  of  the  same  genus,  what- 
erer  we  demonstrate  with  respect  to  this  subject  must  be  true 
of  every  other  to  which  the  same  attributes  belong.  In  the  sec- 
ond cftse,  th.&  subject  of  our  reasoning  bemg  expressed  hy  a 
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geneiic  word,  which  applies  in  common  to  a  number  of  individ- 
nals,  the  conclasion  we  form  must  be  as  extensive  la  its  appli- 
cation, as  the  name  of  the  subject  is  in  its  meaning.  The  for- 
mer process  is  analogous  to  the  practice  of  geometers,  wh'),  in 
their  most  genera!  reasonings,  direct  the  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar diagram ;  the  latter,  to  that  of  dlgehraista,  who  carry  on  thoir 
investigations  by  means  of  symbols.*  In  cases  of  this  last  sort, 
it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the  association  of  ideas,  that  a 
general  word  may  rscaU  some  one  individual  to  which  it  is  appK- 
cahk ;  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  reasoning,  that,  excepting  in  some  cases,  in  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  check  us  in  the  abuse  of  general  terms,  it  always 
has  a  tendency,  more  or  less,  to  mislead  us  from  the  truth.  As 
the  decision  of  a  judge  must  necessarily  he  impartial,  when  he 
is  only  acquainted  with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  stand 
to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  supplied  by  lettera  of 
the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fictitious  names  of  Titus,  Caius,  and 
Sempronius ;  so,  in  every  process  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion 
we  form  b  most  hkely  to  be  logically  just,  when  the  attention  is 
confined  solely  to  signs;  and  when  the  imagination  does  not 
present  to  it  those  individual  objects,  which  may  warp  the  judg- 
ment by  casual  associations. 

To  these  remai-ks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  al- 
though in  our  speculations  eoncemitjg  individuals,  it  is  possible 
to  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning  by  fixing  our  attention  on 
the  objeela  themselves,  without  the  use  of  language ;  yet  it  is 
also  in  our  power  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  by  substituting 


*  These  two  methods  of  obttuaing  general  ti'iitha  praceetl  on  the  same 
primriplefl,  an3  are,  in  fact,  ranch  lees  different  fcom  each  other,  than  they 
appear  to  be  at  first  view.  When  we  carry  on  a  process  of  general  reasoa- 
ing  by  fixing  onr  attention  on  a  particular  individual  of  a  genns,  this  in-  . 
dividud.  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  aign  or  representaHtie,  and  difiers 
from  any  other  sign  only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a  ceititiii  reserablanie  to  the 
tilings  it  denotes.  The  straight  lines,  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Euclid  to  represent  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  fiom  the  algebraical 
exprossions  of  those  magnitudes  in  Ihe  same  respects  iu  which  picture- 
wriiing  differs  from  arbitrary  characters. 
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for  tliese  objocts,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  signs.  The  diffei-- 
ence  between  the  employment  of  language  in  such  cases,  &.id  in 
our  speculations  concerning  classes  or  genera,  ia,  that  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  use  of  words  is,  in  a  gi'eat  measure,  optional ; 
whei-eas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  essentially  necessary.  This  ohaer- 
vation  desei'ves  our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  mistak- 
en, it  has  contributed  to  mislead  some  of  the  Kealists,  by  giving 
rise  to  an  idea,  that  the  use  of  language,  in  thiniing  about  uai- 
versals,  howeyer  convenient,  is  not  more  necessaiy  than  in 
thinking  about  indiyiduala. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  the  mind,  in  carrying 
oa  general  speculations,  that  hjea,  which  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers considered  as  the  essence  of  an  individual,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  resem- 
bles other  individuals  of  the  same  class ;  and  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the  possession  of 
this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to  the  generic  appella- 
tion, and  which,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  its 
classiSeation  with  that  particular  genus ;  but  as  all  classifica- 
tions are  to  a  certdn  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  it  is  more  essential  to  its  existence  as  an  individual, 
than  vailous  other  qualities  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regai'd 
as  accidental.  In  other  words,  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language 
of  modern  philosophy,)  this  quality  forms  its  nomiTud,  but  not 
its  real  essence. 

These  observations  will,  I  trust,  be  suf&cient  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all  conversant  with  phDo- 
sophical  inquiries.  For  the  sake  of  others,  to  whom  this  disqui- 
sition may  be  new,  I  have  added  the  following  illustrations. 

All  reasoning  may  take  place  ^  symhoh,  or  arbitrary  signs, 
ahne. — I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine,  in  another  part  of 
my  work,  how  far  it  ia  true,  (as  is  commonly  believed,)  that 
every  process  of  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  syl- 
logisms ;  and  to  point  out  some  limitations,  with  which,  I  appre- 
hend, it  is  necessary  that  this  opinion  should  be  received.  As 
it  would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  present  subject,  to 
anticipate  any  part  of  the  doctrine  which  I  am  then  to  prop<Be, 
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1  shall,  in  tJie  following  remarks,  proceed  on  flie  supposition, 
that  the  sjllogistic  theory  is  well  founded ;  a  supposition  which, 
although  not  strictly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  the  use  which  1  am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take,  then,  any 
step  of  one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations ;  for  example,  the  first 
step  of  his  first  pTOposition,  and  state  it  in  tbe  form  of  a  syllo- 
gism. "  All  straight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to 
the  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  another."  "  But  A  B,  aaid 
C  D,  are  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  cu-cle  to  the 
circumference.  Therefore,  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D."  It  is  per- 
fectly manifest,  that,  in  order  to  feel  tlie  force  of  this  conclusion, 
it  is  hy  no  means  necessary,  that  I  should  annex  any  particular 
notions  to  the  letters  A  B,  or  C  D,  or  that  I  should  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  equality,  or  by  a  cisvk,  its  centre,  and  its  cir- 
cumference. Evei-y  person  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion  is  necessarily  implied  in  that  of  the  two  premises, 
whatever  the  particular  things  may  be  io  which  thp^e  premises 
may  relate.  In  the  following  syllogism,  too :  "  All  men  mast 
die ;  Peter  is  a  man ;  therefore  Pet«r  must  die ; "  the  eri- 
dence  of  the  conclusion  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  the  par- 
ticular notions  I  annex  to  the  words  wan  and  Peier  ;  but  would 
he  equally  complete,  if  we  were  to  substitute,  instead  of  them, 
two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  insignificant  charactere. 
"All  X's  must  die;  ZisanX;  therefore  2  must  die;"  —  Is 
a,  ayUogiam  which  forces  the  assent  no  less  than  the  former. 
It  is  further  obvious,  that  this  syllogism  would  be  equally  con- 
clusive, if,  instead  of  the  word  die,  I  were  to  substitute  any 
other  verb  that  the  language  contains ;  and,  that,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  justness  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  necessary 
.  that  I  should  undei-stand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  easily  shown,  that  all  the  rales  of 
logic  with  respect  to  syllogisms,  might  be  demonstrated,  without 
having  recourse  to  any  thing  but  letters  of  the  alphabet;  in  the 
same  manner,  (and  I  may  add,  on  the  very  same  principles,)  on 
which  the  algebraist  demonstrates,  by  means  of  these  letters, 
the  various  rules  for  transposing  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  the  assent  we  give 
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to  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  does  not  i"esuit  fi-om  any  exam- 
ination of  the  notions  expressed  by  the  different  propositions  of 
which  it  is  composed,  biit  is  an  imraediftfe  wnsequence  of  the 
i-elations  in  which  the  words  stimd  to  each  other.  The  truth  is, 
that  in  every  syllogism,  the  inference  is  only  a  particular  in- 
stance of  the  general  axiom,  that  wliatever  is  true  universally 
of  any  sign,  must  also  be  true  of  every  individual  which  that 
sign  can  be  employed  to  express.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
every  process  of  reasoning  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  syl- 
logisms, it  follows,  that  this  operation  of  the  mind  furnishes  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  corresponding  to  general 
terms,  distinct  from  the  individuals  to  which  these  terms  are 


These  remarks,  I  am  very  sensible,  do,  by  no  means,  exliaust 
the  subject;  for  there  are  vai-ious  modes  of  reasoning,  to  which 
the  syllogistic  theory  does  not  apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  with- 
out exception,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  that  the  evidence 
of  our  conclusions  appears  immediately  from  the  consideration 
of  the  words  in  which  the  premises  are  expressed ;  without  any 
reference  to  the  things  which  they  denote.  The  imperfect  ac- 
count which  is  given  of  deductive  evidence,  in  the  received  sys- 
tems of  logic,  makes  it  impossible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  pros- 
ecute the  subject  any  further. 

After  all  I  have  said  on  the  use  of  language  as  an  instrument 
of  reasoning,  I  can  easily  foresee  a  variety  of  objections,  which 
may  occur  to  the  doctrine  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish. 
But  without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  these  ob- 
jections, I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  them  take  their  rise  from  confounding  reasoning,  or  deduc- 
tion, properly  so  called,  with  certain  other  intellectual  processes, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  employ  in  the  investigation  of 
truth.  That  it  ]&  freqiiently  of  essential  imporlcmce  to  us,  in  our 
speculations,  to  mthdraio  our  attention  from  words,  and  to  direct 
it  to  the  things  they  denote,  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge. 
All  that  1  assert  is,  thai,  in  so  far  as  our  speculations  consist  of 
that  process  of  the  mind  which  is  properly  called  reasoning,  they 
iBoy  he  carried  m  Im  word?  alone  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
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thing,  that  every  process  of  i-easoning  is  perfectly  analogovis  fo 
aQ  algebraical  operation.  What  I  mean,  by  "the  other  intel- 
lectual processes  distinct  from  reasoning,  which  it  is  necessaiy 
for  us  sometimes  to  employ  in  the  investigafion  of  ti-uth,"  will,  I 
Jiope,  appear  clearly  from  the  following  remwks 

Mental  operations  si^idiixry  to  reosontng  — In  aJgelrraical 
investigations,  it  is  well  known,  tiiat  the  prictical  ipplicdtiLD  of 
a  general  expression  is  frequently  limited  by  (he  conditions 
which  the  hypothesis  involves  {  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumstance,  some  mathemtticiins  of 
Uie  first  eminence  have  been  led  fo  adopt  the  most  p  a-adoxical 
and  absurd  conclusions.  Without  this  cautious  excrLise  of  the 
judgment  in  tlie  interpretation  of  the  algebiaical  1  mginge,  no 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  calculus  will  be  sufficient  to  presei've 
us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  therefore,  there  is  an  applica- 
tion of  tlie  intellectual  powers  perfectly  distinct  from  any  pi-o- 
cess  of  reasoning,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  con- 
ducting ua  to  the  truth. 

In  Geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  same  pai'adoxical 
conclusions,  as  in  algebra;  because  the  diagrams,  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed,  serve  as  a  continual  check  on  our  reason- 
ing powers.  These  diagrams  exhibit,  fo  our  very  senses,  a  va- 
riety of  relations  among  the  quantities  under  consideration, 
which  the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  express ;  in  con- 
f^i-qnence  of  which,  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  effort  of  the 
judgment  distinct  from  a  process  of  reasoning.  As  every  geo- 
metrical investigation,  however,  may  be  expressed  algebraically, 
it  is  manifest,  that  in  geometiy,  as  well  as  m  algebra,  there  is  an 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  distinct  from  the  logical  pro- 
cess ;  although,  in  the  former  science,  it  is  rendered  so  easy,  by 
the  use  of  diagrams,  as  to  escape  our  attention. 

The  same  source  of  error  and  of  absurdity,  which  exists  in 
algebra,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  in  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Abstracting  entirely  from  the  ambig- 
uity of  language,  and  supposing  also  our  reasonings  to  be  logi- 
cally accurate,  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  us,  from  tjme  to 
time,  in  all  our  speculations,  fo  lay  aside  t/ie  use  of  words,  and  to 
10 
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hmie  recourse  to  particular  examples  or  iUustrotioM,  in  order  to 
correct  and  to  limit  nur  getiered  conclusions.  To  a  want  of  at- 
tention to  tftis  drcumRfcince,  a  number  of  the  speculative  ab- 
Buiiiities  which  are  current  in  the  world  might,  I  am  persuaded, 
be  easily  tiitced. 

Besides,  however,  this  source  of  error,  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree common  to  all  the  sdences,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
others,  from  which  mathematics  are  entirely  exempted;  and 
which  perpetually  tend  to  lead  us  astray  in  our  philosophical 
inquiries.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in  the 
signification  of  wryrds,  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  avoid  em- 
ploying the  same  expressions  in  different  senses,  in  the  conrse 
of  the  same  process  of  reasoning.  This  source  of  mistake,  in- 
deed, is  apt,  in  a  mueh  greater  degree,  to  affect  our  conclusions 
in  metaphysics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in  the  different  braaches 
of  natural  philosophy ;  hut  if  we  except  mathematics,  there  is 
no  science  whatever,  in  which  it  has  not  a  yery  sensible  infiu- 
ence.  In  algebra,  fte  may  proceed  with  perfect  safety  through 
the  longest  investigations,  without  carrying  our  attention  beyond 
the  signs,  fill  we  aiTive  at  the  last  result.  But  in  the  other  sci- 
ences, excepting  in  those  eases  in  which  we  have  fixed  the 
meaning  of  all  our  terms  by  accurate  definitions,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  use  of  these  terms  perfectly  familiar  to  «s  by  very 
long  habit,  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  can  proceed  in  this  manner, 
without  danger  of  error.  lu  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  keep  up,  during  the  whole  of  oar  investigations,  a  scrupuloiis 
and  constant  attention  to  the  signification  of  om*  expressions ; 
and  in  most  cases,  this  caution  in  tlie  use  of  words  is  a  much 
more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the  logical  process.  But 
still  this  fiimishes  no  Ciccption  to  the  general  doctrine  already 
delivered  ;  for  the  attention  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  to  the 
import  of  our  words  arises  only  from  the  accidental  circum 
stance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  essentia]  connection  with 
Gutt  process  of  the  mind  which  is  prcrpmiy  caHed  reasoning ;  and 
which  consists  in  the  inference  of  a  conclusion  from  premises. 
In  all  the  sciences,  this  process  of  the  mind  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  an  algebraical  operation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  (wheu  tha 
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meaning  of  our  expressions  is  once  fixed  by  defioifions,)  it  may 
be  cai-ried  on  entirely  by  tbe  use  of  signs,  without  attending, 
during  the  time  of  the  process,  to  the  things  signified. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing  observations  lead,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  he  decisive  of  the  question,  wilt  respect  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  general  terms ;  for  if  it  he 
granted,  that  words,  even  when  employed  without  any  reference 
to  their  particular  signification,  form  an  instrument  of  thought 
eufflcieat  for  all  the  pui'poses  of  i-easoning ;  the  only  shadow 
of  an  argument  in  praof  of  the  common  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
(I  mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  impossibility  of  explain- 
ing this  process  of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothesis,)  fiills  to 
the  ground.  Nothing  less,  surely,  than  a  conviction  of  this  im- 
possibility, could  have  so  long  reconciled  philosophers  to  an 
hypothesis  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence ;  and  acknowl- 
edged, even  by  its  warmest  defenders,  to  involve  much  difficulty 
and  mystery. 

Uses  of  iUustrated  and  abstract  reasoning.  — It  does  not  fall 
■within  my  plan  to  enter,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  into  a  par- 
ticular consideration  of  the  practical  consequences  which  follow 
from  the  foregoing  doctrine.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remark- 
ing the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one  hand,  a  talent  for 
ready  and  various  illustration;  and,  on  the  other,  a  habit  of  rea- 
soning by  means  of  general  tei'ms.  The  fonnei"  talent  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  correcting  and  limiting  our  general  conclu- 
sions, but  for  enabling  us  to  apply  our  knowledge,  when  occasion 
requires,  to  its  real  practical  use.  The  latter  serves  the  double 
purpose,  of  preventing  our  attonlion  from  being  distracted  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  reasonings,  by  ideas  which  are  foreign  to 
the  point  in  question,  and  of  diverting  the  attention  from  those 
conceptions  of  particular  objects  and  particular  events  whicli 
might  disturb  the  judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  are 
apt  to  be  associated  with  them,  in  consequence  of  our  own  cas- 
ual experience. 

This  last  observation  points  out  to  us,  also,  one  principal 
foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his  object  is  not  so  much 
to  inform  and  satisfy  tbe  understandings  of  his  hearers,  as  to 
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f  e  fh  in  mediate  s^ent ;  it  is  fveqaently  of  use  to  him  to 
1  til  hi  a  onings  in  that  specific  and  figurative  language, 
wh  h  nk  y  tlier  awaken  in  their  minds  associations  favorable 
to  I  I  n  1  tt-  or  may  divert  their  attention  from  a  logical  ex- 
a  n  at  n  f  Iiis  ai-gumeuL  A  process  of  reasoning  so  ex- 
p         d    afi'    d    at  once  an  exercise  to  the  judgment,  to  the 

1^  nat  a  d  to  the  passions ;  and  is  apt,  even  when  loose 
and  inconsequential,  to  impMe  on  the  best  understandings. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made, 
that  the  perfection  of  philosophical  language,  considered  either 
as  an  instrument  of  thought,  or  as  a  medium  of  communication 
with  others,  consists  in  the  use  of  expresaions,  which,  from  their 
generality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  imagination ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  consists  in  its  ap- 
proaching, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  languE^e 
of  algebra.  And  hence  the  effects  which  long  habits  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  have  in  weakening,  by  disuse,  those  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  which  are  necessary  for  the  exertions  of  the 
poet  and  the  orator ;  and  of  gradually  forming  a  style  of  compo- 
sition, which  they  who  read  merely  for  amusement,  are  apt  to 
censure  for  a  want  of  vivacity  and  of  ornament.* 

ni.  Hemarh  on  the  opinions  of  some  modem  philosophers  on 
the  subject  of  the  foregoing  section.  —  Alter  the  death  of  Ahe- 
lard,  through  whose  abilities  and  eloquence  the  sect  of  Nominal- 
ists had  enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  veiy  splendid  triumph,  the 
system  of  the  Realists  began  to  revive ;  and  it  was  soon  so  com- 
pletely reestablished  in  the  schools,  as  to  prevail,  with  little  or 
no  opposition,  till  the  fourteenth  century.     What  the  circum- 


e,  like  light,  is  a  medium :  and  the  true  philosopWcal  stjie, 
like  light  from  a  north  window,  exhibits  ohjecls  dearlj  and  diBtlnctly 
withoat  soliciting  attention  to  itself.  In  painting  subjects  of  amusement 
intleed,  language  may  ^Id  someirhat  more,  and  color  with  the  ttjea  of 
fiuioy ;  but  where  information  is  of  more  imporfance  than  entertainmeiit, 
tftoiigh  you  cannot  tltrow  too  stToiig  a  light,  yon  should  carefully  a^oid  a 
colored  one.  The  style  of  some  writofs  rEsombles  a  bright  light  placed  ha- 
tween  the  eye,  and  the  thing  to  be  looked  at.  The  light  shows  itself,  and 
hides  theohject." — Giipin. 
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Stances  were,  wiiich  led  philosophers  to  abandon  a  doctrine, 
which  seems  so  strongly  to  recommend  itself  by  its  simplicity, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opin- 
ions, which  had  subjected  both  Abelard  and  Eoscelinua  to  the 
censure  of  the  Church,  might  create  a  prejudice  also  agtunst 
their  philosophical  principles  ;  and  probably,  too,  the  manner  in 
which  these  principles  were  stated  and  defended  was  not  the 
clearest,  nor  the  most  satisfactory.  The  principal  cause,  how- 
ever, I  am  disposed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  sect  of  Nom- 
inalists, was  their  want  of  some  palpable  example,  by  means  of 
which  they  might  illustrate  their  doctrine.  It  is  by  the  use 
which  algebraists  mate  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  can-y- 
ing  on  their  operations,  that  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  have  been 
most  sucoessfiil  in  explaining  the  use  of  language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought :  and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  algebraical 
art  was  entirely  unknown,  Eoscelinua  and  Abelard  must  have 
been  reduced  1«  the  necessity  of  conveying  their  leading  idea 
by  general  circumlocutions ;  and  must  have  found  considerable 
difficulty  in  stating  it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves  ;  a 
consideration,  which,  if  it  aecounta  for  the  slow  progress  which 
this  doctrine  made  in  the  world,  places  in  the  more  striking  light 
the  genius  of  those  men  whoso  sagacity  led  them,  under  so 
great  disadvantages,  to  approaeh  to  a  conclusion  so  just  and 
philosophical  in  itself,  and  so  opposite  to  iJie  prevailing  opinions 
of  their  age. 

In  the  fourteentli  centuiy,  this  sect  seems  to  have  been 
fJmost  completely  extinct ;  their  doctrine  being  equally  repro- 
bated by  the  two  great  parties  which  then  divided  the  schools, 
the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  These, 
although  they  differed  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature 
of  universals,  and  opposed  each  other's  opinions  with  much  as- 
perity, yet  united  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists, 
not  only  as  absurd,  but  as  leading  to  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences. At  Jast,  William  Occam,  a  native  of  England,  and  a 
scholar  of  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the  ancient  controversy,  and, 
with  equal  ability  and  success,  vindicated  the  long-abandoned 
philosophy  of  Boscelinus.  From  this  time  the  dispute  was  car- 
10  » 
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ried  on  with  great  warmth  in  the  iiniyeraities  of  France,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  England,  more  particularly  in  the  two  former  coun- 
tries, where  the  sovereigns  were  led,  by  some  political  views,  to 
interest  themselves  deeply  in  the  contest,  and  even  to  employ 
the  civil  power  in  supporting  their  favorite  opinions  The  Em- 
peror Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return  for  the  assistance  whiih  in 
his  disputes  with  the  Pope,  Occam  had  given  to  him  by  hia 
writings,  sided  with  the  Nominalists.  Lewis  the  Ekventh  of 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  attached  himself  to  the  EeaJiils,  ■md 
made  their  antagonists  the  objects  of  a  cruel  perseLution 

The  dispute  to  which  the  foregoing  ohsenalions  ielaf«,  al- 
though, for  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  interrupted  by  the- 
ological disquisitions,  has  been  since  occasionally  levived  by 
diffei-ent  writers,  and,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  Nominalists  and  Realists  exist  no  longer : 
but  the  point  in  dispute  between  these  two  celebrated  sects, 
coincides  precisely  with  a  question  which  has  been  agitated  in 
our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
speculations  of  modem  philosophy 

Doctrines  and  conclusions  of  the  later  Nominalists.  —  Of  the 
advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Nominal- 
ists, since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  most  distinguished  are 
Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  The  first  has,  in  various  parts 
of  his  works,  reprobated  the  hypothesis  of  the  Realists,  and 
has  stated  the  opinions  of  their  antagonists  with  that  acuteness, 
simplicity,  and  precision,  which  distinguish  all  his  writings.* 

*  "  The  universality  of  one  name  to  many  tilings,  hath  been  the  canse 
that  men  thint  (be  things  themeelvee  ara  nnivsrsal ;  and  so  serionsly  ecm- 
lend,  that,  besideB  Petor  Bnd  John,  and  all  the  lest  of  the  men  that  are, 
hme  been,  or  ahall  ha,  in  the  world,  there  is  jet  something  else  that  we 
etill  man,  namely,  Mht|  in  general ;  deceiving  themselTes,  by  taking  the 
uniTefBDl  or  geneinl  appellation  for  the  thing  it  signifioth.  For  if  one 
should  desire  the  painter  to  make  him  the  pietui's  of  a  man,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  aaj,  of  a  man  in  geiiard,  be  nioaneth  no  more  but  fliat  the 
painter  ehonld  choose  what  roan  he  pleaaetli  to  draw,  whieli  must  needs 
be  some  of  tliem  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be ;  none  of  which  are  nni- 
Tcrsal.    But  when  we  would  1  ave  him  to  ilraw  Ihe  picture  of  the  king,  or 
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The  second,  considering  (and,  in  my  opinion,  justly)  the  doc- 
tiinea  of  the  andenta  concerning  universale,  in  support  of  which 
so  much  ingenuity  had  been  employed  by  tte  Realists,  a^s,  the 
great  source  of  mystery  and  error  in  the  abstract  sciences,  was 
at  pains  to  overtkrow  it  completely,  by  some  very  ingenious  and 
original  speculations  of  his  own.  Mr.  Hume's  *  view  on  the 
subject,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  Berkeley ;  whom,  by  the  way,  he  seems  lo  hare 
regarded  as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which  he  was  only  an 
expositor  aud  defender,  and  which,  since  the  days  of  Roscehaus 
and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly  knoivn  in  ali  the  uni^-ersities 
of  Europe. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  these  writers  in 
defending  and  illustrating  the  system  of  the  Hominalists,  none 
of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  been  fiilly  aware  of  the  important 
consequences  to  which  it  leads.  The  Abb^  de  Condillac  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leibnitz),  who  per- 
ceived that,  if  this  system  be  true,  a  talent  for  reasoning  mtist 
consist,  in  a  great  measure,  in  a  skilful  use  of  language  as  an 
instrumejU  of  thought.  The  most  valuable  of  his  remarks  on 
tliis  subject  are  contained  in  a  treatise.  On  the  Art  of  Thinking, 
which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  "  Course  of  Study." 

any  particalnr  person,  ho  linjitetti  the  painter  to  that  one  person  he  ehoos- 
eth.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  theie  is  tmthing  aidveraal  but  names,  which  are 
therefore  called  indefinite,  becauae  we  limit  them  not  oorEelTes,  but  leave 
them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer ;  whereas  e.  siagulnr  name  is  limilfid.  ani[ 
reBtrained  to  one  of  the  many  things  it  signifieth ;  as  ivhoQ  we  say,  (/lis 
man,  pointing  to  him,  ov  giving  him.  his  proper  name,  or  by  some  saoh 
otiier  ivay."  —  Hobbea's  Tripos,  chap.  v.  sect.  6. 

*  "  A  very  material  qnestion  has  been  started  concerning  abstractor 
general  ideas.  Whether  they  bo  general  or  paiticular  in  the  mind's  con- 
ception of  them  1  A  groat  philosopher  has  dispnted  tbe  received  opinion 
m  this  particular ;  and  has  assertad,  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but 
particular  ones  annexed  to  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  exten- 
sive signification,  and  makes  them  recall,  upon  occasion,  other  individuals, 
which  are  similar  to  them.  As  I  look  upon  lliis  to  be  one  of  tbo  gi'eatest 
and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  liave  been  made  of  iBta  years  in  the  re- 
public of  lotlers,  I  Bliall  here  endeavor  to  confirm  it  by  some  aiguaients, 
whiih  I  hope  wi\I  ptit  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  conWoversy."  —  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,  Book  i.  part  i.  sect.  7. 
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Refutation  of  Hr.  Price's  arguments.  —  Tlie  explanation 
which  the  doctrines  of  these  writers  aiford,  of  the  process  of  tJie 
mind  in  general  reasoning,  is  bo  simple,  and  at  the  eame  time, 
in  my  apprehension,  so  satisfactory,  that  I  own  it  is  with  some 
degree  of  surprise  I  have  read  the  attempts  which  have  lately 
heen  made  to  revive  the  systems  of  the  Realists.  One  of  tlie 
ablest  of  these  attempts  is  by  Dr.  Price,  who,  in  his  very  valua- 
ble "  Treatise  on  Morals,"  has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity 
in  support  of  some  of  the  old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  school,  but 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example,  in  connecting 
this  speculation  about  universals  with  the  sublime  questions  of 
natural  theology.  The  observations  which  he  has  offered  in 
support  of  these  opinions,  I  have  repeatedly  perused  with  all 
the  attention  in  my  power,  but  without  being  able  to  enter  into 
his  views,  or  evea  to  comprehend  fully  his  meaning.  Indeed,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  slight  pre- 
sumption against  tJie  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I 
ob^ieive,  that  aa  authoi,  remarkable,  on  most  occasions,  for  pre- 
cision of  ideas  and  for  perspicuity  of  style,  never  fiiils  to  lose 
himsplf  m  obscurity  and  mystery  when  he  enters  on  these  dis- 
quisitions 

Rr  Puce's  reasonings  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  univer- 
sals, are  the  moie  cuiious,  aa  he  acquiesces  in  some  of  Dr. 
Keid's  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  ideal  theory  of  percep- 
tion. That  there  are,  in  the  mind,  images  or  resemblances  of 
things  external,  he  grants  to  be  impossible;  but  still  he  seems 
to  suppose,  that  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  mmsihing 
immediately  present  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  object  of  its  atten- 
tion. "  When  abstract  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not,"  says  he, 
"  the  very  object  itself  present  .to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of 
intellects  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a  semicircle 
to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  same  object  in  view  ?  Is 
this  object  nothing  ?  or  is  it  only  an  image,  or  kind  of  shadow  ? 
These  inquiries,"  he  adds,  "  carry  our  thoughts  high."  * 


*  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  ;  "  The  woi-cl  idea  is  somotimes  use 
sigiiiff  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  considered  e 
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The  difficulty  ■which,  has  appeared  so  puzzling  to  this  ingen- 
ious writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the  case 
of  perception,  imagination,  and  memory,  it  has  heen  already 
ftdly  shown,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of 
seay  thing  in  the  mind  distinct  from  the  mind  itself;  and  that, 
even  upon  the  supi>osifioa  that  the  fact  were  otherwise,  our  in- 
tellectual operations  would  be  just  as  inexplicable  as  they  are 
at  present.  Why  then  should  we  suppose,  that  in  our  general 
speculations,  there  must  exist  in  the  mind  some  object  of  its 
thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  object,  even  when  the  mind  is  employed 
about  individuals  ? 

ffow  we  reason  ahovt  classes  of  objects.  —  Still,  however,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  although,  in  such  cases,  there  should  be  no 
object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  there  must  exist  something  or 
other  to  which  its  attention  is  directed.  To  this  difficulty  I 
have  no  answer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fact  which  I 
have  already  endeavored  to  eatabhsh ;  that  there  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  we  can  possibly  speculate  about  classes  of  ob- 
jects! tke  one,  hy  mecms  of  a  word  or  generic  term;  the  other, 
h)  means  of  one  pwrfictdaf  individual  of  the  class  which  vie  con- 
sider as  the  rep?-esentalive  of  the  rest ;  and  that  these  two  methods 
of  carrying  on  our  general  speculations,  are  at  bottom  so  much  the 

somothing  in  Ihe  mind  which  represents  the  real  ohject,  but  is  different 
from  it  This  sense  of  an  idea  is  derived  from  the  no^on,  that  when  we 
iMnk  of  any  external  exisMnce,  there  is  something  immediaf  oly  present  t« 
the  mind,  which  it  contemplates  distinct  from  Ijie  olgcct  itself,  (hat  being 
at  a  i^tonce.  But  what  is  this  %  It  is  bad  langnnge  \/a  call  it  an  imnge 
in  the  mind  of  the  object  Shall  we  sajthen,  that  there  is  indeed  no  eneb 
thing  7  But  would  not  this  be  the  same  as  to  say  that,  when  the  mind  is 
employed  in  viewing  and  examining  any  object,  which  is  either  cot  pres- 
ent to  it,  or  does  not  exist,  it  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining 
nothing,  and  therefore  does  not  then  think  at  all  ?  When  abstmct  truth  is 
contemplated,  is  not  the  very  object  itself  present  Co  the  mind  1  When 
millions  of  intcBects  contemplate  the  equably  of  every  angle  in  a  seraicic- 
de  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  same  object  In  view  ?  Is  this 
object  nothing  1  or  is  it  only  an  image,  or  liind  of  shadow  'i  These  inqui- 
lies  carry  onr  thonghia  bigh." 
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same,  as  to  auttorize  as  to  lay  down  as  tt  principle,  that,  with' 
out  the  use  of  signs,  all  our  thouglifs  must  have  related  to  indi- 
viduals. "When  we  reason,  therefore,  concerning  classes  or  gen- 
em,  the  ohjecta  of  our  attention  are  merely  signs ;  or  if,  in  any 
instance,  the  generic  word  should  recall  some  individual,  this 
circumstance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  consequence  of  an 
accidental  association,  which  has  rather  a  tendency  to  disturb, 
than  to  assist  ns  in  our  reasoning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Deity  to 
have  so  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been  capable  of  reason- 
ing concerning  classes  of  objects,  without  the  use  of  signs,  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  this  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  man  is  not  such  a  being.  And, 
indeed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  there  exists  any  thing  in  a  genus,  distinct  from  the 
individuals  of  which  it  is  composed ;  for  we  know  that  the 
power  which  we  have  of  thinking  of  particular  objects  without 
the  medium  of  signs,  does  not  in  tlie  least  depend  on  their  ex 
isteuce  or  non-existence  at  the  moment  we  think  of  ihem. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature, 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  speculating  about  possibilities.  It  is  of 
more  consequence  to  remark  the  advantages  which  we  derive 
from  our  actual  constitution,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
appear  to  me  to  be  important  and  admirable ;  inasmuch  as  it 
fits  mankind  for  an  easy  interchange  of  then-  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions, by  imposing  on  them  the  neee$$iiy  of  employing,  in  their 
mliiary  speculations,  the  same  instrument  of  iJiought,  -wMck 
forms  the  estcAlished  medium  of  their  communieations  with  each 
other.* 


*  [See  note  to  page  77. 

It  mast  be  admitted,  that,  in  other  passages  of  his  philoeopliical  writ- 
ings, Stewart  does  not  aeom  lo  be  always  mindftd  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
lias  here  labored  to  establish.  Take  the  following,  for  instance,  froni  "Nota 
Q  "  to  the  Eirst  Part  of  hie  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical 
Philf/Eophy.  In  answer  to  a  i-emart  b  j  Bonnet,  that  privation  of  one  of  the 
senses  entails  a  loss  of  all  the  ideas  usually  obtained  through  that  sense,  he 
says,  "  The  queslion  is  not  about  our  ideas  of  Sie  matenfil  world,  but  about 
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which  I  have  given  of  tlie  coutrovorsy  between  the  Nomiualista 


those  ideas  on  meiapJnisieal  and  marol  subjects,  wMoh  may  be  equallj  im- 
parled to  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  enabling  them  Co  oiiive  at  a  knowledge 
of  llie  same  trnths,  and  exciting  in  their  minds  the  same  moral  emotions. 
The  s^iis  employed  in  the  reasonings  of  these  two  classes  of  persons  will 
of  coarse  exdle  by  assodatjon,  in  their  respective  fandes,  TOry  different 
material  images;  bat  whence  the  origin  of  the  metaphysical  and  moral  no- 
tions of  which  these  signs  are  Uie  vehicle,  and  for  suggesting  which,  aU  sets 
of  signs  seem  f«  be  equally  fitted  1 " 

Wliat  are  these  "  notions,"  expressly  refcired,  not  to  material,  bnt  to 
metaphysical  or  moral,  objects,  which  arc  here  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  "si7KB,"  or  mere  words,  that  are  used  to  indicate  ihem  1  As  a  strict 
Homitialist,  and  yet  as  a  vigorous  opponent  of  philosophical  skepticism, 
Stewart  would  have  fonnd  it  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  In  truth, 
when  we  speak  of  cawse,  time,  space,  subslance,  etc,,  no  one  but  a  skeptic  can 
maintain  that  either  mere  words,  or  specific  material  things,  aie  the  ob- 
jects of  our  thoughts. 

On  GiO  other  side,  we  present  au  extract  from  tlio  ai'gument  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  ia  among  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  of  the  modei'n 


"It  is  thought  that  every  name  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  one  onlypi-ccisa 
ond  settled  signification,  which  inclines  men  to  think  that  there  me  certain 
aiislract  detenainale  ideas,  wliieh  constitute  the  true  and  only  immediate 
significadoii  of  each  gener^  name ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  mediation  of  these 
abstract  ideas,  that  a.  general  name  comes  to  signify  an;  particular  tiling. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  there  is  no  siteh  thing  as  one  precise  and  d^fimie  siffn\/ica- 
tioa  annexed  to  any  geaeral  name,  they  all  signifying  indifferently  a  great 

niwiJer  o/' parti  odi,ar  ideas To  this  it  will  be  objected,  that  every 

name  that  has  a  defini^n,  is  thereby  restrained  to  one  ccrtiun  significa- 
^ou.  For  example,  a  triangle  is  defined  to  be  'a  plain  surface  compre- 
hended by  tliree  right  lines.'  To  which  I  answer,  that  in  the  definition  it 
is  not  said  whether  the  suriiice  be  great  or  small,  black  or  white,  nor 
whether  tlio  sides  are  long  or  short;  equal  or  unequal,  nor  with  wliat  an- 
gles they  are  inclined  to  each  other:  —  in  all  which  there  may  be  great  va- 
riety, and  consequently  there  is  no  one  settled  idea  which  limits  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  triangle.  It  is  one  tiling  to  keep  a  name  constantly  to 
the  same  definition,  and  another  to  make  it  stand  everywhere  for  the  same 
idea ;  the  one  is  necessary,  the  other  useless  and  impracticable. 

"  But  to  give  a  further  account  how  words  came  to  produce  the  doctrine 
of  abstract  ideas,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  lan- 
guage has  no  other  end  but  the  communicating  our  ideas,  and  that  every 
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and  the  Eealists  about  ilie  existence  of  universals,  I  have  taken 
no  oofiee  of  the  intermediate  sect  called  Coneeptualists ;  whose 

sij^iiiticniit  nnme  Etands  for  an  idea.  This  being  so,  and  it  being  withal 
certain  that  names,  which  yet  ai-a  not  thoaght  altogedier  insignificant,  do 
not  always  mark  out  pardcnlar  conceivable  ideas,  it  is  straightway  eon- 
oludeil  that  they  stand  for  abstiact  notions.  That  there  are  many  names 
in  USB  amongst  epeeulative  men,  which  do  not  always  suggest  10  olhei-a 
detovminate  particnlar  idejis,  is  what  nobody  will  deny.  And  a  Uttle  atten- 
tion will  diseoyer,  that  it  is  not  necessary  (even  in  the  striclDst  reasonings) 
significant  names  which  stand  for  ideas  shonld,  every  time  they  are  used, 
OKcite  in  the  nnderstaading  the  ideas  they  are  made  to  stand  for  ;  in  read- 
ing and  discoursing,  nnmes  being,  for  the  most  part,  used  as  letters  are  in 
algebra,  in  which,  though  a  parldeular  qaantity  be  niBjked  by  each  letter, 
yet,  to  proceed  right,  it  is  not  requisite  that  in  eveiy  8t«p  each  letter  surest 
to  your  thoughts  that  particular  quantity  it  was  appointed  to  stand  for. 

"Besides,  the  communicating  of  ideas  marlced  by  words  is  not  the  chief 
and  only  end  of  language,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  There  are  otlier 
ends,  as  the  raising  of  some  passion,  the  exciting  to  or  deterring  from  an 
action,  the  patting  the  mind  in  some  particular  disposition,  to  which  (he 
former  is  in  many  cases  barely  subservient,  and  sometimes  eoth'elj'  omit- 
ted, when  these  can  be  obtained  without  it,  as  I  lliink  doth  not  niifre- 
quently  happen  in  the  iarailiar  use  of  language.  I  entreat  the  reader  to 
reflect  with  himself,  and  see  if  it  doth  not  often  happen,  eitiier  in  heai-ing 
01  reading  a  discotirse,  that  the  passions  of  fear,  love,  hatred,  admiration, 
disdain,  and  the  like,  arise  immediately  in  his  mind  upon  the  perception  of 
certain  words,  without  any  ideas  coming  between.  At  first,  indeed,  tiie 
words  might  have  ooeaaioned  ideas  that  wore  (it  to  produce  (hose  emo- 
tions ;  but  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  bo  fomid  that  when  language  has  once 
gi-own  fiimihar,  the  hearing  of  the  sounds  or  sight  of  the  cliaraeters  is  ofi 
immediately  attended  wifli  those  passions,  which  at  Urst  were  wont  to  be 
prodnced  by  the  intervention  of  ideas  that  are  now  qnits  omitted.  May 
we  not,  for  example,  be  afifeeted  with  the  promise  of  a  good  Ihing,  though 
we  have  not  an  idea  of  what  it  is  ^  Or  is  not  the  being  tiireatened  witii 
danrier  safficient  to  CKcitc  a  dread,  thoogh  we  think  not  of  any  particidnr 
evillikelytobefiillas,  nor  yet  frame  to  ourselves  an  abstract  1  If  anyone 
shall  join  ever  so  little  reflection  of  his  own  to  what  has  been  said,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  evidently  appear  to  him,  that  general  names  are  often  used  in 
the  propriety  of  language  without  the  speaker's  designing  fliem  for  marks 
of  ideas  of  bis  own,  which  he  would  have  them  raise  in  the  mind  of  iha 
hearer.  Even  proper  names  themselves  do  not  seem  always  spoken  with 
a  design  to  bring  into  our  view  the  ideas  of  those  individuals  tliat  are  sup- 
posed to  ba  marked  by  them,    i'or  example,  when  a  schoolman  l«lls  mo 
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g  tenet  is  said  to  have  been,  that  ihe  mind  has  a 
power  of  foi-ming  general  coBceptions.  From  the  indistJDetuess 
and  inaecurac7  of  tieir  language  on  the  suhject,  it  is  not  a  very 
easy  matter  to  ascertain  precisely  what  was  their  opinion  on  the 
point  in  question ;  but  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  amounted  to  the  two  following  propositions :  j¥/«i,  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  the  existence  of  any  essences,  or  uni- 
versal ideas,  corresponding  to  general  terms  ;  and  second^/,  that 
the  mind  has  the  power  of  reasoning  concerning  genera  or 
classes  of  individuals,  without  (he  mediation  of  language.  In- 
deed, I  cannot  think  of  any  other  hypothesis  which  it  is  possible 
to  form  on  the  subject,  distinct  from  those  of  the  two  celebrated 
sects  already  mentioned.  In  denying  the  existence  of  univer 
sals,  we  know  that  the  Conceptuaiists  agreed  with  the  Nominal- 
ists. In  wliat,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  differed  from 
them,  hut  about  the  necessity  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  in  carrying  on  our  general  speculations  ?  * 


Ansl<£e  haih  said  it,  all  1  conceive  he  means  bj  it,  is,  to  diapoae  me  to  cm- 
brace  bla  opiuiOQ  with  the  defcretice  and  submission  irhjch  cust'>m  has 
annexed  to  that  name."  —  Inti'odncdon  to  the  Principles  ofBianan  Eiioa>U 

*  [It  is  hardlj  feic  to  charge  Uie  doefrine  of  the  Conceptoalists  -with 
o<iac«r&^  or  indefitdieness,  whatever  may  ha  ihonght  of  its  foandation  in 
tvHiii.  Its  meaning  is  obyioas  enough.  Wheneverwe  use  a  genovo]  term, 
a^  aiUTttal,  house,  triangle^  tJie  Coiiceptuahsts  maintain  tliAt  onr  object  of 
thought  is  something  more  definite  than  a,  mere  tcord,  bat  less  definite  lliau 
Guoh  a  precise  idea  as  we  have  of  a  peirticaliir  hoase  or  triangle;  —  it  must  he 
thus  less  definite,  inasmash  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  house  or 
tiiangle  wIiatsoeTer,  be  it  large  oc  small  —  bhick,  white. or  gieen.  They 
affirm,  that  this  otgact  of  thought  ia  a  conccptian  of  such  properties  only  as  are 
eommoa  to  oil  triangles,  or  to  all  houses.  Such  a  conception,  they  say,  is 
possible ;  it  is  merely  a  partial  consideration  of  an  object.  Thus,  I  may 
think  of  a  ihree^ided  figure  simply,  without  considering  what  it  is  made  of, 
or  whether  it  be  laj'ge  or  email.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nominalists  main- 
ttun  that  I  cannot  think  on  inject,  without  thereby  imagiiig  it  to  the  fiinny, 
and  dius  individoalizing  it,  or  rendering  it  particular  instead  of  general. 

Perhaps  both  parties  are  right.  Same  general  ideas,  (those,  namely,  of 
a  low  order  of  gaieralisalii»i,j  may  be  thought  of,  without  Hie  aid  of  worfs. 
Tlius,  I  may  have  a  very  clear  conception  of  a.  ydh»i!  globe,  six  inches  ia 
11 
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"Willi  this  sect  of  ConccptuEiliafs,  Dr.  Reid  is  disposed  to  rant 
Mr.  LcMjie ;  and  I  agree  with  liim  so  far  as  to  tMuk,  that,  if 
Locke  had  amy  decided  opinion  on  the  point  in  dispute,  it  did 
not  differ  materially  from  what  I  have  endeavored  to  express 
ill  the  two  general  propositions  which  I  have  just  now  stated. 
The  apparent  inconsisfendes  which  occur  in  that  part  of  his 
Essay  in  which  the  question  is  discussed,  have  led  subsequent 
authors  to  represent  his  sentiments  in  different  lights ;  but  aa 
these  inconsisfendes  plainly  show,  that  he  was  neither  satisfied 
with  the  system  of  the  Eealisis,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominal- 
ists, they  appear  to  me  to  demonstrate,  that  he  leaned  to  the 
intermediate  hypothesis  already  mentioned,  notwithstanding 
the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  manner  in  which  he  has  ex- 
pressed it. 

Dr.  Reid's  opinion  on  Ods  subject.  —  May  I  take  the  liberty 
of  adding,  that  Dr.  Eeid's  own  opinion  seems  to  me  also  to  coin- 
cide nearly  with  that  of  the  Conceptual ists ;  or,  at  least,  to  coia- 
dde  with  the  two  propositions  which  I  have  already  supposed 

diameter,  witliout  thinking  of  it  aa  hard  or  aoft,  hot  or  cold,  heavy  or  ligJit, 
or  B8  made  of  plaster,  iron,  wood,  paatelioacd,  india-rubber,  or  any  other 
materia!.  So,  also,  I  may  think  of  a  star,  withont  tliinking  of  any  partie- 
nlar  star,  as  Sirins  or  AretiuTiB.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  very  obvious 
thai  generid  terms  of  a  vera  high  order  of  genenditaUrm,  snoh  as  Hang,  object, 
principle,  etc,  cannot  have  any  object  of  drought  correBponding  to  them  ex- 
cept mere  words ;  and  the  only  way  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  such 
wordp  is  to  call  np  in  the  roind  one  oi  more  individuals  of  the  class  denoted 
by  them,  and,  in  the  consideration  of  these  individuals,  to  limit  our  atten- 
tion as  br  as  possible  to  those  qtialities  only  which  they  possess  in  com- 
mon with  their  class.  The  Nominalists  and  Conceptnalists  would  differ 
from  each  other  only  in  determining  tlie  pomf  on  the  EC!»le  of  s;eii6rBliza- 
Ijon  ftt  which  the  power  of  ftirmmg  geneial  coneeptionB  ends,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  nsii^  words  begins  ,  or,  what  la  the  same  thing,  in  determining 
what,  and  how  many,  qualities  may  be  abstracted,  before  the  general  idea 
evanesces  into  a  mere  word.  If  all  men  ware  of  the  same  siio  and  cont- 
plesion,  I  could  certainly  form  the  general  conception  of  a  man.  But  it 
is  3lill  dispntod  whether  color  or  size  can  be  abstcaoted  from  any  class  of 
material  ohjecta  without  destroying  the  general  conception  of  that  class 
It  appeal's  certain  that  we  can  form  a  disdnct  conception  of  breadllJeas  lines 
as  in  geometry.  J 
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to  contain  a  summary  of  their  doctrine  ?  The  alMiirdity  of  the 
ancient  opiniou  concerning  universals,  aa  maintsuned  hoth  by 
Plato  ajid  Aristotle,  he  has  exposed  by  the  clearest  and  most 
decisiye  arguments ;  not  to  mention,  that,  by  liia  own  very  orig- 
inal and  important  speculations  concerning  the  ideal  theory,  he 
has  completely  destroyed  that  natural  prejudice  from  which  the 
whole  system  of  univei'sal  ideas  gradually  took  rise.  If,  even 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  es- 
islence  of  any  object  of  thought  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the 
mind  iiself,  we  are  at  once  relieved  from  all  the  difficulties  in 
which  philosophers  have  involved  themselves,  by  attempting  to 
explain,  in  consistency  with  that  ancient  hypothesis,  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  its  general  speculations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  clear,  from  Dr.  Eeid's  criti- 
cisms on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his  opinion  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Nominahsts ;  and  that  the  power  which  the 
mind  possesses  of  reasoning  concerning  classes  of  objects,  ap- 
pears to  him  to  imply  some  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken 
in  the  systems  of  these  philosophers. 

In  order  to  justify  his  own  expressions  concerning  universals, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr. 
.  Eeid  is  at  pains  to  illustrate  a  distinction  between  conception 
and  imagination,  which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  sufGciently 
attended  to  by  philosophers.  "  A  universal,"  says  he,  "  is  not 
an  object  of  any  external  sense,  and  therefore  cannot  be  imag 
ined;  but  it  may  be  distinctly  conceived.  When  Mr.  Pope  says, 
'The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'  I  conceive  his  meaning 
distinctly;  although  1  neither  imagine  a  black  or  a  white,  a 
crooked  or  a  straight  man.  I  can  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  I  cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  that  is  impossible ; 
I  can  conceive  a  proposition  or  a  demonstration,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  either.  I  can  conceive  understanding  and  will,  virtue 
and  vice,  and  other  attributes  of  tlie  mind  ;  but  I  cannot  imagine 
them.  In  like  manner,  I  can  distinctly  conceive  universals ;  but 
I  cannot  imagine  them." 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that,  iy  conceivinff  universals, 
Dr.  Eeid  meam  nothing  more  ihan  understanding  the  meaning 
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of  propositions  %iw6liing  general  iermy  But  the  obserrationa 
he  has  made,  (admitting  them  in  their  full  extent,)  do  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  question  about  the  necessity  of  signs,  to  enable 
HB  to  speculate  about  sut-h  piopositions  The  vague  use  which 
metaphysical  writers  ha\e  mide  of  the  word  conception,  (of 
which  I  had  occasion  to  take  notice  m  a  former  chapter,)  has 
contributed  in  part  to  embiir'Ws  tins  subject.  That  we  cannot 
i  universals  id  a  way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which 
n  absent  object  of  sense,  is  granted  on  both  sides. 
Why  then  should  we  employ  the  same  word,  conc^iton,  to  ex 
press  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  essentially  different  ? 
When  we  apealt  of  conceiving  or  understanding  a  general  propo- 
sition, we  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we  have  a  cenviclion, 
(founded  on  our  previous  use  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed,) that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleasure,  to  mhuituie, 
instead  of  the  general  terms,  some  one  of  the  individuals  compre- 
hended under  them.  When  we  hear  a  proposition  aiujounced, 
of  which  tlie  terms  are  not  femiliar  to  us,  we  naturally  desire  to 
have  it  exemplified,  or  illustrated,  by  means  of  some  particular 
instance ;  and  when  we  are  once  satisfied  by  such  an  applica- 
tion, that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  proposition  at  all 
times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  scruple  to  say,  that  we  con- 
ceive or  understand  its  meaning,  although  we  should  not  extend 
our  views  beyond  the  wovda  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even 
although  no  particdlar  exemplification  of  it  should  occur  fo  us  at 
the  moment.  It  is  in  tliis  sense  only,  that  the  terms  of  any  gen- 
era] proposition  can  possibly  be  imderstood ;  and  therefore  Dr. 
Eeid's  aigument  does  not,  in  the  least,  invalidate  the  doctrine 
of  the  NominaUstB,  thai,  without  the  use  of  language,  (under 
which  term  I  comprehend  every  species  of  signs,)  we  should 
never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  speculations  beyond  indi- 
viduals. 

That  in  many  eases,  we  may  safely  employ  in  our  r!,aaonings 
general  terms,  tlie  meaning  of  which  we  are  not  eve:i  able  ia 
interpret  in  this  way,  and  consequently,  which  areto  jjS  whoDy 
insignilicaot,  I  had  occasion  already  to  demonstrate,  11.  a  former 
part  of  this  section. 
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IV.  Inferences  mth  respect  to  the  use  of  language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  and  the  errors  in  reasoning  to  which  it  occa- 
sionai^  gives  rise. — In  the«last  section,  I  mentioned  Dr.  Camp- 
bell as  an  ingenious  defender  of  the  system  of  the  Nominahsta ; 
and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  application  which  he  has  made  of 
their  doctrine.  The  reasonings  which  I  had  then  in  view,  are 
to  be  foaad  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his 
Piiilosophy  of  Rhetoric;  in  which  chapter,  he  proposes  to  ex- 
plain how  it  happens,  "that  nonsense  so  often  escapes  being  de- 
tected, both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader."  The  title  is  some- 
what ludicrous  in  a  grave  and  phitoophical  work ;  but  the  dis- 
quisition to  which  it  is  prefixed  contains  many  acute  and  pro- 
found remarks  on  the  nature  and  power  of  signs,  both  as  a  me- 
dium of  communicalion,  and  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

Dr.  Campbell's  speculations  with  respect  to  language  as  an 
mstrument  of  thought,  seem  to  have  been  su^ested  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Mr.  Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.  "  I 
believe,  every  one  who  examines  the  situation  of  his  mind  in 
reasoning  w\Il  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  distinct  and 
complete  ideas  to  eveiy  term  we  make  use  of;  and  that  in  talk- 
ing of  government,  church,  negotiation,  conquest,  we  seldom 
spread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  simple  ideas  of  which  these 
complex  ones  are  composed.  It  is,  however,  observable,  that 
notwithstanding  this  imperfecfioo,  we  may  avoid  talking  non- 
sense on  these  subjects ;  and  may  perceive  any  repugnance 
among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a  full  compreheasion  of 
them.  Thus  if,  instead  of  saying,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have 
always  recourse  to  negoHaiion,  we  should  say,  that  they  have 
always  recourse  to  conquest;  the  custom  wliich  we  have  ac- 
quired, of  attributing  certain  relt^ons  to  ideas,  still  follows  the 
words,  and  makes  us  immediately  perceive  the  absurdity  of  that 
proposition." 

^010  we  eon  use  words  "with  proprietg,  though  without  attach- 
ing any  particular  idea  or  signijication  to  iliem.  —  In  the  re- 
marks which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  passage,  ho  has 
endeavored  to  explain  in  ivhat  maimer  oiu'  habits  of  thinking 
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aud  speaking  gradually  establish  in  tlie  mind  such  relations 
among  tlie  worda  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  processes 
of  reasoning  by  means  of  them,  widiout  attending  in  every  in- 
stance to  their  particular  sigciflcaljon.  With  most  of  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  I  perfectly  agree ;  but  the  iUuatrationa  he 
gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great  extent  to  he  introduced  here ; 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  impairing  their  perapi- 
cuity,  by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I  must,  tterefbre,  refer 
such  of  my  readers  as  wish  to  prosecute  the  speculation,  to  his 
very  ingenious  and  philosophical  treatise. 

"  In  conaequence  of  these  circumstances,"  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
"  it  happ  n  1  at  n  mitters  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  us, 
we  ar  bl  to  is  n  by  means  of  words,  without  examining, 
in  eve  y  n  t  n  th  r  signification.  Almost  all  the  possible 
applicat  n  f  tl  t  ms  (in  other  words,  all  the  acquired  rela- 
tions of  tl  <Ti  )  1  V6  become  customo/ry  to  us.  The  conae- 
quenc  ,  that  an  un/usual  application  of  any  term  is  instantly 
detected;  this  detection  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occasions 
an  immediate  recourse  to  ideas.  The  recourse  of  the  mind, 
when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with  the  signs,  to  the  knowledge  it 
has  of  the  things  signified,  is  natural,  and  of  such  subjects  per- 
fectly easy.  And  on  this  recourse,  the  discovery  of  the  mean- 
ing, or  of  the  unmeaningneas,  of  what  ia  aaid,  is  the  immediate 
effect  But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  famihar,  or  are 
treated  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  in  such  as  are  of  an  ab- 
struse and  intricate  nature,  the  ease  is  widely  different"  The 
instances  in  which  we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by 
words  without  meaning  are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell,)  the 
three  following :  — 

First,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

Secondly,  When  the  tenns  most  frequently  occurring  denote 
things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  not  sufficiently  familiarized.  Such  are  the  words,  gov- 
ernment, ekwch,  state,  constitution,  polity,  pmaer,  commerce, 
legishhtre,  jurisdiction,  proportion,  symmetry,  elegance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract,  and 
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consequfntly  of  verj  extern  ve  aignificahon  *  For  aa  illustra 
taoa  of  thp?e  remirko  I  mu^t  lefei  the  rpider  to  the  ingpnioua 
work  wh  cli  I  just  niiT  q^uotPd 

To  tte  obseiMtiina  of  the^e  eminent  wuter^  I  shall  take 
the  hbpity  of  adding  thit  wp  are  doul  Ij  liable  to  the  mistakes 
they  mention  when  we  make  use  of  i  linguage  mlucii  is  not 
perfectly  ftmihat  to  us  Nothing  indeed  I  appiebend  can 
show  moie  clearly  the  use  we  make  of  woids  m  leasonmg  than 
this,  thit  an  observation  which  wh(,n  exprcaed  m  oui  own 
langnge  seems  tnto  or  fiivolou  cften  t  quires  the  appeal 
ance  ot  df-pth  and  onginility  by  being  tianaHte  1  into  another 
For  my  own  part,  at  least  I  am  ccnsujua  of  hivmg  been 
fi-ecinently  led  m  this  w\y  to  form  an  exa^gei-ited  idei  of  the 
tnenta  of  aw-ient  and  of  foieign  iuthoi«  and  it  hia  happened 
to  me  mire  th'ia  once  that  a  sentence  which  seemed  -it  fii'^t  to 
cont-tm  something  highij  mgemoua  and  profound  when  tians 
lated  into  i  ords  lamihar  to  m"  appared  obviously  to  l"c  i  trite 
yt  po  ti 
Tl      ff    tt     d      dby       ■u-ffi   al'ml  t  1   t;l 

I        a^  mil     tit  p  1  ad. 

copo  fg  Thy        tomhlll 

t    se    d  tm  tly 

Tl      1        g  d     11      t        f  th  1        L  tm      mpo.  t 

1    pow  rtllythmpt  1  b  d 

I        1         1       1     g  m  d  f  1 1  lo- 

ph     I         m  1.       II  t       t  t 

±  tc  th       1        I   I    d  11  lai  m     1    h  tl 

*  "  The  mofe  general  any  worcl  is  in  its  signifieatiun,  it  is  tha  more  lia- 
ble to  be  abused  by  an  impraper  and  unmeaning  application.  A  T6rj  gen- 
eral term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of  different  indisidnalB,  a  par- 
ticnlar  term  is  applicable  but  to  a  few.  When  the  rightful  applications  of 
ft  woiii  are  extiranely  numerous,  they  cannot  all  Iw  BO  strongly  fixed  by 
habit,  Tjut,  tliat,  fbr  gcea,ter  secnrity,  we  must  perpetually  recur  in  our 
minds  from  the  sign  to  the  notion  we  hare  of  iJia  thing  signified ;  and,  for 
the  reason  aforemsntaoned,  it  is  in  such  instances  difficult  precisely  to  as- 
certain tluB  notion.  Thus,  the  latitude  of  a  word,  tlioHgh  liiiFerent  from 
its  ambiguity,  hath  often  a  similar  eifect."  —  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol. 
ii.  p.  122. 
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lutitude  in  the  lu-uigempiit  of  words  is  admitted,  tlie  associa- 
tions among  woids  mu^it  be  looser  ttan  wliere  one  invariable 
order  is  followed,  and  of  u)U'.equence,  on  the  principles  of 
Hmne  and  Campbell,  the  mistakes  which  are  committed  in 
reasonings  expiessed  in  such  languages  will  not  be  so  readily 
detected. 

Languages,  being  conlrdkd  hy  popular  use,  are  not  adapted  for 
scientljic  purposes.  —  The  errors  in  reasoning  to  which  we  are 
exposed,  in  eonaeqnence  of  the  use  of  words  as  an  instrument 
of  thought,  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  languages  which  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world, 
have  derived  their  origin  from  popular  use ;  and  that  their  ap- 
plication to  philosophical  purposes  was  altogether  out  of  the 
view  of  those  men  who  first  employed  them.  Whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  invent  a  language  which  would  at  once  facili- 
tate philosophical  communication,  and  form  a  more  convenient 
instrument  of  reasoning  tuid  of  invention  than  those  we  possess 
at  present,  ia  a  question  of  very  dif&cult  discussion,  and  upon 
which  I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  failure  of 
Wilkins's  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  real  character  and  a 
philosophical  language,  is  not  perhaps  decisive  against  such  a 
project;  for  not  to  menfion  some  radical  defects  in  his  plan,  the 
views  of  that  very  eminent  philosopher  do  not  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended much  further  than  io  promote  and  extend  the  literary 
intercourse  among  different  nations.  Leibnitz,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  the  only  author  who  has  hitherto  conceived  the  possibility  of 
aiding  the  powers  of  invention  and  of  reasoning,  by  the  use  of  a 
more  convenient  instrument  of  thought:  but  he  has  nowhere 
explained  bis  ideas  on  this  very  interesting  subject.  It  is  only 
from  a  conversation  of  his  with  Mr,  Boyle  and  BIr.  Oldenburgh, 
when  he  was  in  England,  in  1673,  and  from  some  imperfect 
hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  that  we  find  it  had  engaged 
his  attention.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation,  he  observed, 
that  Wilkins  had  misfal^en  the  true  end  of  a  real  character, 
which  was  not  merely  to  enable  different  nations  to  coiTcspond 
easily  together,  but  to  assist  the  reason,  the  invetition,  and  the 
memory.    In  his  writings,  too,  He  somewhere  speaks  of  an  alphas 
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het  of  liTiman  thoughts,  which  he  had  been  employed  in  form- 
ing,  and  which,  probably,  (as  Fontenelle  has  remwked,)  had 
some  relation  to  hie  universal  language. 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced  into  chem- 
istry, seeins  to  me  to  furnish  a  striking  illtistralion  of  the  effect 
of  appvopriale  and  well  defined  expressions,  in  aiding  tlie  intel- 
lectual powers;  and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  distant, 
when  similar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  some  of  the  other 
sciences. 

V.  Of  the  purposes  to  which  f/ie  powers  of  Abstraction  and 
Generalization  are  subservient.  —  It  has  been  already  shown, 
that,  without  the  use  of  signs,  all  our  knowledge  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  limited  to  individuals,  and  that  we  should  have 
been  perfectly  incapable  both  of  classification  and  general  rea- 
soning. Some  authors  have  miuntained,  that  without  the  power 
of  generalization,  (which,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  means 
nothing  more  than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms,)  it 
would  have  been  imposable  for  us  to  have  carried  on  any  spe- 
cies of  reasoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  tliat 
tliis  opinion  is  erroneous ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly 
stated.  The  truth  is,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  just  in  one  sense 
of  the  word  reasoning,  but  false  in  another ;  and  I  even  suspect 
it  is  felse  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  most  commonly 
employed.  Before,  thei-efore,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, tlie  meaning  we  are  to  annex  to  this  very  vague  and  am- 
biguous term,  should  be  ascertained  with  precision. 

One  kind  of  reasoning  can  be  carried  on  without  generaliza- 
(ion,  and  •without  language.  —  It  has  been  remarked  by  several 
writers,  that  the  e.epect  dm  wh  ch  ve  feel  of  the  continuanoe  of 
fJie  hios  oj  riatine,  IS  not  &>  nlel  [o  reasoning;  and  different 
tlieonea  ha\e  of  late  hee  p  opo  el  to  account  for  its  origin. 
Ml'.  Hume  resohes  it  nto  the  a  soc  ation  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid, 
on  the  other  hand,  mi  nti  n?  tl  at  it  s  an  ori^nal  principle  of 
our  constitution,  which  does  not  adm  t  of  any  explanation  ;  and 
which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  those  general  and  ulti- 
mate taits  beyond  which  philosophy  is  unable  to  proceed. 
Without  this  principle  of  expectation,  it  would  be  impossible 
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for  us  to  atfloinmodate  our  conduct  to  the  establisLed  course  of 
natui-e ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a  principle  coeval 
with  our  very  existence,  and,  in  some  measure,  common  to  man 
with  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  an  obvious  coasequence  of  this  doctrine,  that,  although 
philosophers  he  accustomed  to  state  what  are  commonly  called 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  form  of  general  propositions,  it  ia  by 
no  means  necessary  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  that  we 
should  express  them  in  this  manner,  or  even  that  we  should  ex- 
press them  in  words  at  all.  The  philtKopher,  for  example,  may 
state  it  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  "  fire  scorches ; "  or  that  "  heavy 
bodies,  when  unsupported,  fall  downwards ; "  but  long  before 
the  use  of  ai'tificial  signs,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  reason, 
a  child  learns  to  act  upon  both  of  these  suppositions.  In  doing 
so,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  instinctive  principle  which  has 
now  been  mentioned,  directed  in  its  operation  (as  is  the  case 
with  many  other  instincts)  by  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
If  man,  therefore,  had  been  destined  for  no  olher  purposes  than 
to  acquire  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  nature  as  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  animal  existence,  he 
might  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  hia  being  without  the  use  of 
langu^e. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  instinctive  anticipation  of  physical 
events,  to  accommodate  our  conduct  to  what  we  foresee  is  to 
happen,  so  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cases,  to  increase  our  pow- 
er, by  employing  physical  causes  as  instruments  for  the  accom- 
plishment.of  our  purposes;  nay,  we  can  employ  a  series  of  such 
causes,  so  as  to  accomplish  very  remote  effects.  We  can  em- 
ploy the  agency  of  tar,  to  increase  the  heat  of  a  furnace ;  the 
furnace,  f  o  render  iron  malleable ;  and  the  iron,  to  all  the  various 
purposes  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Mow  it  appears  to  me,  that 
all  this  may  be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  language ; 
and  yet,  assuredly,  to  discover  a  series  of  means  subservient  to 
a  particular  end,  or,  in  other  words,  an  effort  of  mechanical  in- 
vention, implies,  according  to  the  common  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phers, the  exerdse  of  our  reasoning  powers.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  of  the  word  reasoning,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it 
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13  not  esseatjajly  connected  with  the  feculty  of  generalization,  or 
with  the  use  of  signs. 

It  is  some  eonflrmation  of  this  conclusion,  that  savages,  whose 
miads  are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  particulars,  and  who 
have  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  general  speculations, 
are  yet  occasionally  observed  to  employ  a  loag  train  of  means 
for  accomplishing  a  particular  purpose.  Even  something  of 
this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I  think,  be  re- 
marked in  the  other  animals ;  and  that  they  do  not  cany  it  fur- 
ther, is  probahly  not  the  effect  of  their  want  of  generalization, 
but  of  the  imperfection  of  some  of  those  faculties  which  are  com- 
mon to  them  with  our  species ;  particulai'ly  of  their  powers  of 
attention  and  recollection.  The  instances  which  are  commonly 
produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  destitute  of  the  power  of 
reasoning,  are  all  examples  of  that  species  of  contrivance  whicli 
has  been  mentioned ;  and  are  perfectly  distinct  from  those  intel- 
lectual processes  to  which  the  use  of  signs  is  essentially  subser- 
vient.* 

As  a  further  eonfii-mation  of  the  same  doctrine,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  there  is  no  class  of  speculative  men  who  are  in 


*  One  of  the  best  Bttested  instances  which  I  hare  met  with,  of  sagacity 
ill  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bailly,  in  his  "Lettre  sur  les 
Animaux,"  addressed  to  M.  Lo  Roy ;  — 

["  One  of  my  friends,  an  intelligent  ami  trnstworthy  man,  related  to  me 
two  fiietB  of  which  he  was  an  oye-witness.  He  had  a  vory  sngadons  mon- 
key, and  was  wont  to  Bmase  himself  by  giving  it  nnts,  which  it  was  rcry 
fond  of;  but  he  placed  them  so  fiU'  off,  that  the  monkey,  being  held  back. 
by  its  diain,  eouM  not  reach  them.  After  many  unsuccessful  elfoits, 
wliicli  served  only  tn  sharpen  its  invention,  the  monkey,  seeing  a  servant 
pass  by  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm,  caught  the  napkin  trom  him,  snd 
made  use  of  it  to  brush  Ihe  nut  within  reach.  The  mode  of  cracking  the 
nut  required  a  new  invention;  the  monkey  succeeded  by  placing  tho  nut 
on  tho  ground,  and  letting  a  stone  tall  on  it  from  above,  so  aa  to  break  it. 
Yon  ace.  Sir,  that  without  knowing  as  well  as  Galileo  the  laws  of  feUing 
bodies,  the  monkey  had  observed  the  force  which  these  bodies  acquire  by 
fulling.  But  it  once  happened  that  this  expedient  failed.  One  rainy  day, 
the  ground  was  soft,  and  the  nut  sunk  into  it  without  breaking.  What  did 
tlio  monkey  do  1  He  found  a  piece  of  tQe,  on  which  he  placed  the  nat, 
and  tlien  ttie  fall  of  the  stone  broke  it,  without  driving  it  int«  the  ground." 
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general  so  mwcli  at  a  loss  to  convey  their  ideas  as  men  of  me- 
clianical  iDYention.  This,  I  think,  can  only  ai-ise  from  theii- 
being  accustomed  to  direct  their  attention  immediately  to  tlie 
subjects  of  their  considei'ation,  without  the  use  of  signs.  Phi 
losophei's  who  speculate  on  questions  which  require  the  employ' 
meut  of  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  are  seldom  deficient 
in  a  facility  of  expression. 

Whetlier  that  particular  species  of  mechanical  contrivance 
which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which  consists  merely  in 
employing  a  series  of  physical  causes  to  accomplisli  an  effect 
which  we  cannot  produce  immediately,  should  or  should  not  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  reasoning,  I  shall  not  now  inquire.  It 
is  sufEcient  for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  it  is  essen- 
tially different  from  those  intellectual  processes  to  which  the  use 
of  signs  is  indispensably  necessary.  At  the  same  lime,  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  wliat  I  have  now  said,  is  not  strictly 
applicable  to  those  more  complicated  mechanical  inventions,  in 
which  a  variety  of  powei's  are  made  to  conspire  at  once  to  pro- 
duce a  parlicular  effect.  Such  contrivances,  perhaps,  may  be 
found  to  involve  processes  of  the  mind  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  signs.  But  these  questions  will  fall  more  propferly 
under  our  consideration  when  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  rea- 
soning. 

When  words  are  necessary  to  thoxiglit.  —  In  general,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  in  so  far  as  our  ilioughte  relate  merely  to  indi- 
vidual objects,  or  to  individual  events,  which  we  have  actually 


CWo  necS  not  question  the  good  fdth  of  the  reporter  of  this  anecdote. 
The  only  doubt  ia,  whether  the  Biiiraal  had  not  previously,  wiiliont  hia 
knowledge,  been  tanghthow  to  nse  these  expedients.}) 

But  ailmitting  the  fbcts  to  be  accnrately  stated,  they  will  still  leave  an 
CEsenlial  ttisOnclaon  between  man  and  brutes ;  lot  in  none  of  tlie  contri- 
yanoea  here  mentioned,  ia  there  any  thing  analogous  to  tliose  inteUcclual 
processos  which  lend  the  mind  to  general  conclnsiona,  and  which  (accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  doctrine)  imply  tlic  nae  of  general  terms.  Those 
powers,  tberefoi'e,  which  enable  \\s  to  classify  objects,  and  to  employ  signs 
It  of  thought,  are,  as  iiir  as  wo  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  hn- 
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purceived,  and  of  which  we  retain  a  distinct  rememhrance,' 
we  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  employing  words.  It  fre- 
quently, however,  happens,  tfiat  when  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
sideration are  pai'ticular,  our  reasoning  with  respect  to  them 
may  involve  very  general  notions ;  and,  in  such  cases,  although 
we  may  conceive,  without  the  use  of  words,  the  things  about 
whio^  we  reason,  yet  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  lan- 
guage in  carrying  on  our  speculations  concerning  them.  If  tJie 
subjects  of  our  i-easonings  be  general,  (under  which  description 
I  include  ail  our  reasonings,  whether  more  or  less  comprehen- 
sive, which  do  not  relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words  are  the 
sole  objects  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed.  According 
as  these  words  are  comprehensive  or  limited  in  their  signification, 
the  conclusions  we  form  will  be  more  or  less  general ;  but  this 
accidental  circumstance  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  process ;  so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  propo- 
sition which  holds  without  any  exception,  h  as  m 
which  we  extend  our  speculations  beyond  Is  g 
is  not  only  a  useful  auxiliary,  but  is  t  ti 
which  they  are  caiTied  on. 

Difference  helween  the  specidations  of  th  p         p  f 

*  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitn  go  ro 

sitlon,  because  individual  objects,  and  individu  ts 

faWaa  nndcr  the  examination  of  one  senses,  can  m 

subject  of  our  consideration  but  by  means  of  la  T 

which  we  tiiink  of  such  objects  and  events,  is  ac  es 

folloning  passage  of  Wollaston  ;  however  unph  Li  sH. 

niay  be  which  ho  deduces  from  his  reaaonlng. 

"  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  poato  ca  m 

tviinsmitted  to  theni ;  he  dolh  not  live,  because  1  m  W 

is  said,  Julius  Cissar  subdned  Gaul,  beat  Pomp  g  comm 

wealth  into  a  monarchy,  etc.,  it  is  the  same  thing  sa  co 

of  Fompey  was  CiEsar  j  that  is,  Cssor,  and  the  F  m        ai 

tJie  same  thing ;  and  CiEsai  is  es  much  known  d  na 

the  other.    The  amount  is  only  this  :  that  the  co  P  m 

quuved  Pompey ;  or  somebody  conqtiered  Pomp  P  m 

pey  is  as  little  known  now  as  CLesar,  somobo 
Such  B  poor  business  is  l^is  boasted  inimonalit  ch    as     as 

here  described,  is  the  thing  cnllod  glory  auinng 
1-i 
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vulgar.  —  TKese  remai-ks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  what 
forias  the  charactemtical  distinction  between  the  speculations 
of  tlie  piiUosoplier  and  of  tlie  vulgar.  It  is  not,  tliat  the  former 
is  accustomed  to  cany  on  his  processes  of  reasoning  to  a  gi-eater 
extent  than  the  latter ;  but  that  the  conclusions  he  is  accustomed 
to  form,  are  far  more  comprehensive,  in  consequence  of  the 
habitual  employment  of  more  comprehensive  tei-ms.  Among 
the  most  unenlightened  of  mankind,  we  often  meet  with  indi- 
viduals who  possess  tlie  reasoning  faculty  in  a  very  eminent 
degree ;  but  as  this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars, 
it  never  can  conduct  them  to  general  truths;  aud,  of  conse- 
quence, whether  their  pursuits  in  life  lead  them  to  speculation 
or  to  action,  it  can  only  fit  them  for  distinguishing  themselves 
in  some  very  limited  and  subordinate  sphere.  The  philosopher, 
whose  mind  has  been  familiarized  by  education,  and  by  his  own 
reflections,  to  the  correct  use  of  more  comprehensive  terms,  is 
enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  intellectual  exer- 
tiou  than  is  necessaiy  for  managing  the  details  of  ordinary 
business,  to  arrive  at  general  theorems  ;  which,  when  illustrated 
to  the  lower  classes  of  men,  in  their  particular  applications, 
seem  to  indicate  a  fertility  of  invention  little  short  of  super- 
natural.* 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  use  in  illua 
trating  tliese  observations.  The  difference,  in  fact,  between 
the  investigations  we  carry  on  by  its  assistance,  and  other  pro- 
cesses of  i-easoning,  is  more  inconsiderable  than  is  commonly 
imagined ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  amounts  only  to  tliis,  that 


*  "  Ganernl  reasonings  seem  intiicnfe  merely  beoaaee  they  are  genor.il ; 
noria  it  eaaj  for  the  bulk  of  mankinil  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of 
parlicnhirs,  that  common  eiroumstance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  ex- 
h'oct  it  pure  and  utumxt,  iram  Che  other  supei'flnotis  circumstances.  Eveiy 
judgment  or  conclusion  with  them  is  parljcalar.  They  cannot  enlarge 
tlicir  view  to  those  universal  propositions,  which  comprehend  under  them 
an  infinite  number  of  indiyiduals,  and  include  a.  whole  science  in  a  single 
theorem.  Theii'  eye  is  coufbunded  with  such  an  extensire  prospect ;  and 
tlie  conclusions  derived  from  it,  even  IJiough  dearlj  expressed,  seem  intci- 
cate  and  obscure."  —  Hume's  Political  Disconrses. 
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the  former  aie  e\jiits-.eiJ  in  an  appropriated  language,  with 
which  WB  ■lie  not  accii'itimpcl  to  a'-oociate  partlcnlar  notions. 
Hence  they  exhibit  the  ethL.-ii.j  of  signs  as  an  instrument  of 
thought  in  a  more  distinct  ind  palpable  manner,  than  the 
speculationa  we  cany  on  hy  words,  which  are  continually 
awakening  the  power  of  conception 

When  the  celehiated  Vieta  showul  algebraists,  that,  hy  sub- 
?Lituting  in  their  ioves ligations  lettei-s  of  the  alphabet,  instead 
of  known  quantities,  they  might  render  the  solution  of  every 
problem  subservient  to  the  discovery  of  a  general  truth,  he  did 
not  increase  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reasonings :  he  only 
enlarged  the  signLScation  of  the  terms  of  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed. And  if,  in  teaching  that  science,  it  is  found  expedient 
to  accustom  students  to  solve  problems  by  means  of  the  par- 
ticular numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  literal  or  specious  arithmetic,  it  is  not  because 
the  former  processes  are  less  intricate  than  the  latter,  but  be- 
cause their  scope  and  utility  are  more  obvious,  aud  because  it 
is  more  easy  to  illustrate,  by  example  than  by  woi-ds,  the  differ- 
ence between  a  particular  conclusion  and  a  general  theoi-em. 

The  difference  between  the  intellectual  processes  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  the  philosopher,  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  be- 
tween the  two  states  of  the  algebraical  ai-t  before  and  after  the 
time  of  Vieta  ;  the  genei-al  terms  which  are  used  in  the  various 
sdences,  giving  to  those  who  can  employ  them  with  correctness 
and  dexterity,  the  same  sort  of  advantage  over  the  uncullivated 
sagacity  of  the  bult  of  mankind,  which  the  expert  algebraist 
possesses  over  the  arithmetical  accountant. 

The  utility  of  language.  —  If  the  foregoing  doctrine  be  ad- 
mitted as  just,  it  exhibits  a  view  of  the  utility  of  language, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  striking  and  beautiful ;  as 
it  shows  that  the  same  faculties  which,  without  the  use  of  signs, 
must  necessarily  have  been  limited  to  the  consideration  of  indi- 
Tidual  objecls  and  particular  events,  are,  by  means  of  signs, 
fitted  to  embrace,  without  effort,  those  compi-ebensive  tlieoi-ems, 
to  the  discovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the  united  efforts  of  the 
whole  human  race  would  have  been  unequaL     The  advantage 
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our  animal  strength  acquires  by  tlie  use  of  mechanical  engines, 
exhibits  but  a  faint  image  of  that  increase  of  our  intellectual 
capacity  which  we  owe  to  language.  It  is  this  increase  of  our 
natural  powers  of  comprehension,  which  seems  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  the  discovery 
of  general  theorems.  Such  a  discovery  gives  us  at  once  the 
command  of  an  infinite  variety  of  particular  truths,  and  com- 
municates to  tlie  mind  a  sentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  unhlie 
to  what  we  feel  when  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  those 
physical  effects,  of  which  we  have  acquired  the  command  by 
our  mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  first,  to  be  a  further  consequence 
of  the  principles  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  establish,  that  the 
difficulty  of  philosophical  discoveries  is  much  less  tlian  is  com- 
monly imagined ;  hut  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from  them, 
that  this  difficulty  is  of  a  different  nature  from  what  we  are  apt 
to  suppose,  on  a  sOperficial  view  of  the  subject.  To  employ, 
with  skill,  the  very  dehcate  instrument  which  nature  has  made 
essentially  subservient  to  general  reasoning,  and  to  guard 
against  the  errors  which  result  from  an  injudicious  use  of  it, 
require  an  uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attention,  and  a 
cautious  circumspection  in  conducting  our  various  intellectual 
processes,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  habits  of  pliilo- 
Hophical  reflection.  To  assist  and  direct  us  in  making  this  ac- 
quisition ought  to  form  the  most  important  branch  of  a  rational 
logic ;  a  science  of  far  more  extensive  utility,  and  of  which  the 
principles  lie  much  deeper  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  than  the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  digaiiSed  witli 
that  name.  The  branch  in  particular  to  which  tlie  foregoing 
observations  more  immediately  relate,  must  for  ever  remain  in 
its  infancy,  till  a  most  difficult  and  important  desideratum  in 
the  history  of  the  mind  is  supplied,  by  an  explanation  of  the 
gradual  steps  by  which  it  acquires  the  use  of  the  various  eljeses 
of  words  wliich  compose  the  language  of  a  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened people.  Of  some  of  the  ei-rors  of  reasoning  to  which 
we  are  exposed  by  an  incautious  use  of  words,  I  took  notice  in 
the  preceding  section ;  and  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
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treat  the  same  subject  more  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
my  work. 

VI.  Of  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  speculation,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  in  consequence  of  a  rash  applica- 
tion of  general  principles.  —  It  appears  sutBciently  from  tbe 
reasonings  which  I  offered  in  the  preceding  section,  bow  im- 
portant are  the  advantages  which  the  philosopher  acquires,  by 
quitting  the  study  of  particulars,  and  directing  bis  attention  to 
general  prmciplea.  I  flatter  myeelf  it  appears  further,  from 
the  same  reasonings,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  tbe  use  of 
language  alone  that  the  human  mind  ia  rendered  capable  of 
these  comprehensive  speculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  pi-oceed  with  safety  in  tbe  use  of  gen- 
eral principles,  much  caution  and  address  are  necessary,  both  in 
establishing  their  truth,  and  in  applying  fhem  to  practice. 
"Without  a  proper  attention  to  the  circumstances  by  which  their 
application  to  particular  cases  must  be  modified,  they  will  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  mistake  and  of  disappointment,  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  however  rigidly  juat  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
and  however  accurately  we  may  reason  from  them.  If  our 
general  prindples  liappen  to  he  false,  they  will  involve  us  in 
errors,  not  only  of  conduct  hut  of  speculation;  and  our  errors 
will  be  tie  more  numerous,  the  more  comprehensive  the  prin- 
ciples are  on  which  we  proceed. 

To  iUustrate  these  observations  fully,  would  lead  U>  a  minute- 
ness of  disquisition  inconsistent  with  my  general  plan;  and  I 
shall  therefore,  at  present,  confine  myself  to  such  remarks  as 
appear  to  be  of  most  essential  importance. 

Mistakes  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  study  of  universal. — 
And,  in  tbe  first  place,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  eatablisb 
solid  general  principles,  without  tbe  previous  study  of  particu- 
lars :  in  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  examin- 
ation of  individual  objects,  and  individual  events,  in  order  to 
lay  a  groundwork  for  accurate  dassificafion,  and  for  a  just  in- 
vestigation of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  this  way  only  that 
we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  general  principles,  which  may  be 
safely  relied  on,  as  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particulM-  truths ! 
13* 
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and  unlesa  our  principles  admit  of  such  a  practical  application, 
however  beautiful  tliey  may  appear  to  be  in  theory,  they  are  of 
far  less  value  than  the  limited  acquisitions  of  the  vulgar.  The 
truth  of  these  remarks  is  now  so  universally  admitted,  and  is 
mdeed  so  obvious  in  itself  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  multi- 
ply words  in  supporting  them  j  and  I  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  stating  them  in  this  chapter,  if  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  dispute 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  mistaken  opinions  which  they 
entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  universals.  Forgetting 
that  genera  and  species  are  mere  arbitrary  creations,  which  the 
human  mind  forms  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualilies  of  objeefa,  and  giving  a  common  name  to 
their  resembling  quaUties,  they  conceive  universals  to  be  real 
existences,  or  (as  they  expressed  it)  to  be  ifte  essences  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  by  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  these  essences  in  the  first  instance,  they 
might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  with- 
out submitting  to  the  study  of  nature  in  detail.  These  eiTors, 
which  were  common  to  the  Piatooists  and  the  Peripatetics,  and 
which  both  of  them  seem  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythagorean 
school,  contributed,  perliaps  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  ancients  in  physical  knowledge.  The  late 
learaed  Mr.  Harris  is  almost  the  only  author  of  the  present 
age  who  has  ventured  to  defend  this  p]an  of  philosophizing,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  has  been  so  successfully  followed  by 
the  disciples  of  Lord  Bacon. 

"  The  Platonists,"  says  he,  "  considering  science  as  something 
ascertained,  definite,  and  steady,  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its 
object  which  was  vague,  indefinite,  and  passing.  For  this  rea- 
son, they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objects  of  sense,  and  {as 
Amonius  expresses  it)  raised  themselves  in  tlieir  contemplalions 
from  beings  particular  to  beings  universal,  and  which,  from  their 
own  nature,  were  etenial  and  definite."  "  Consonant  to  ttus 
was  the  advice  of  Plato,  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  our 
speculations  and  inquiries,  to  descend  from  those  higher  genera, 
which  include  many  subordinate  species,  down  to  the  lowest 
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rank  of  species,  those  wliich  include  only  individuals.  But  here 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  our  inquiries  should  stop,  and,  as  to  indi- 
viduals, let  them  wholly  alone ;  because  of  these  there  could  not 
possibly  he  any  science." 

"Such,"  continues  this  author,  "was  the  method  of  ancient 
philosophy.  The  fashion,  at  present,  appears  to  be  somewhat 
altered,  and  the  business  of  philosophers  to  be  little  else  than 
the  collecting  from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous  records,  an 
infinite  number  of  sensible,  particular,  and  unconnected  facts, 
the  chief  effect  of  which  is  to  excite  our  admiration."  In 
another  part  of  his  works,  the  same  author  observes,  that  "  the 
mind,  truly  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,  as  knowing 
their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehensible,  turns  its 
intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehensive,  and, 
through  generals,  learns  to  see  and  recognize  whatever  exists." 

If  we  abstract  from  tliese  obvious  errors  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, with  respect  to  the  proper  order  to  be  observed  in 
our  inquiries,  ioid  only  suppose  them  to  end  where  the  Platon- 
ists  said  that  they  should  begin,  the  magnificent  encomiums 
they  bestowed  on  the  «tility  of  those  comprehensive  truths 
which  form  the  object  of  science,  (making  allow-ince  for  the 
obscure  and  mysterious  terms  in  which  they  expressed  them,) 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  It  is  piobable  th  it, 
from  a  few  accidental  instances  of  successful  investigAtion,  they 
had  been  struck  with  the  wonderful  effect  of  generil  punaples 
in  increasing  the  intellectual  power  of  the  human  nund ;  and, 
misled  by  that  impatience  in  the  study  of  parliculars,  which  is 
so  often  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  superior  ability, 
they  labored  to  persuade  themselves,  that,  by  a  life  devoted  to 
abstract  meditation,  such  principles  might  be  rendered  as  imme- 
diate objects  of  intellectual  perception,  aa  the  individuals  wliich 
compose  the  material  world  are  of  our  external  senses.  By 
connecting  tSiis  opinion  with  their  other  doctrines  concerning 
universals,  they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  so 
mysterious  a  form,  as  not  only  to  impose  on  themselves,  but  to 
perplex  the  undci-standing  of  all  the  learned  in  Eui-ope  for  a 
long  succession  of  ages. 
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The  progress  of  human  knowledge  from  particulars  to  univep- 
sals.  —  The  conclusion  lo  which  we  are  led  by  the  foregoing 
obseryalioiia  is,  that  ttie_foimcIatioQ  of  all  human  knowledge 
must  be  kid  ia  the  examination  of  particular  objects  and  par- 
ticular iacte;  and  that  it  i&  only  as  far  as  our  general  principles 
are  resolvable  into  these  primary  elements,  that  they  possess 
either  truth  or  utility.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imdei-stood  to 
be  implied  in  this  couclusion,  that  all  our  knowledge  must  ulti- 
mately rest  on  our  own  proper  experience.  If  this  were  the 
case,  tiie  progress  of  science,  and  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provement, must  have  been  wonderfully  retarded ;  for,  if  it  had 
been  necessarj'  for  each  individual  to  form  a  classification  of 
objects,  in  consequence  of  observatious  and  abbtraclions  of  his 
own,  and  to  infer  irom  the  actual  examination  of  particular 
facts,  tlie  general  truths  on  which  his  conduct  proceeds  ;  human 
aifairs  would  at  this  day  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  to 
which  they  were  bi-ought  by  the  experience  of  the  first  genera- 
tion. In  fact,  this  is  very  nearly  the  situation  of  the  species  ia 
iiU  those  pai'ts  of  the  world,  in  which  Hie  existence  of  the  race 
depends  on  the  separate  efforts  which  each  individual  makes,  in 
procuring  for  himself  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  which,  of 
consequence,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each  individual 
must  be  the  i-esult  of  his  own  personal  expei-ience.  '^In  a  culd-" 
vated  society,  one  of  the  first  acquisitions  which  children  make, 
is  the  use  of  language ;  by  which  means  they  are  femjliarized, 
from  their  earliest  years,  to  the  consideration  of  classes  of  ob- 
jects, and  of  general  truths;  and  before  that  time  of  life  at 
wMeh  the  savage  is  possessed  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
his  own  preservation,  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  accumulated  discoveries  of  ages. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  stationary  condition  in  which 
the  race  must,  of  necessity,  continue,  prior  lo  the  separation  of 
arte  and  professions,  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  to 
ascend  from  particular  truths  to  general  conclusions,  could  not 
fail  to  lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  to 
collect  the  results  of  their  experience,  for  their  own  instruction 
and  that  of  others.     But,  without  tlie  use  of  general  terms,  the 
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only  iioasible  way  of  commuuicaling  such  conclusions,  would  be 
by  means  of  some  p^ieular  example,  of  which  the  general  ap- 
plication was  strilsing  and  obvious.     In  other  words,  the  wisdom 
of  such  ages  will  necessarily  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  fables 
p      bles,  or  in  the  still  simpler  form  of  proverbial  instaaces ; 
d      t      the  scientific  ibrm  of  general  maxims.     In  this  way, 
1    bt  dly,  much  useful  instruction,  both  of  a  prudential  and 
m      1  k    d,  miglit  be  conveyed :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  obvioui", 
that  wh  i    general  tnifhs  continue  to  be  ezpressed  merely  by 
pa  t     loi    xemplifications,  they  would  afford  little  or  no  oppor- 
tu    ty  t       ne  generation  to  improve  on  the  speoulatioaa  of 
a    th         s  no  effort  of  the  understanding  could  combine  fhem 
t      th  employ  them  as  premises,  in  order  to  obtsan  other 

CO    1  more  remote  and  comprehensive.    For  tiiis  purpose, 

t  ab  I  tely  necessary,  that  the  scope  or  moral  of  tJie  fable 
h  Id  b  eparated  entirely  from  its  accessory  circumstances, 
and  stated  in  the  form  of  a  general  proposition. 

ProhaMe  mtellectual  improvement  of  future  ages.  —  From 
what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears  how  much  the  progress  of 
human  rea,son,  which  necessarily  accompanies  the  progress  of 
society,  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  genera!  tenns,  and  to  the 
use  of  general  proposidons.  In  consequence  of  the  gradual-  im- 
provements which  take  place  in  language  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  the  classifications  both  of  things  and  facts,  with  which 
the  infant  faculties  of  each  successive  race  are  conversant,  are 
more  just  and  mOre  comprehensive  than  those  of  their  prede- 
cessors :  the  discoveries  wliich,  in  one  age,  wei-e  confined  to  the 
studious  and  enlightened  few,  becoming  in  the  next  the  estab- 
lished creed  of  the  learned  ;  and  in  the  third,  fonning  part  of 
(he  elementary  principles  of  educalJon.  Indeed,  among  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  instruction,  some  of  the  most 
remote  and  wonderful  conclusions  of  the  human  intellect  are, 
even  in  infancy,  as  completely  familiarized  to  the  mind,  as  the 
most  obvious  phenomena  which  the  material  world  exhibits  to 

If  these  remarks  be  just,  (Ley  open  an  unbounded  prospect 
of  intellectual  improvement  to  future  ages ;  as  tliey  point  out  a 
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provision  made  by  nature  to  facilitate  and  abridge,  more  and 
more,  tlie  process  of  study,  in.  pi'opoi'tion  as  tbe  trutbs  to  be 
acquired  increase  in  number.  Nor  is  this  prospect  derived 
from  tbeorj  aloae.  It  is  encouraged  by  tbe  paist  history  of  all 
tie  sciences  j  in  a  more  particular  manner,  by  that  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  in  which  the  state  of  discovery,  and  the 
prevailing  methods  of  instruction,  may,  at  all  times,  be  easily 
compared  together.  In  this  last  obseiTation  I  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  ■whose  eloquent  and 
phUosopIiica!  statement  of  the  argument  cannot  fail  to  carry 
conviction  to  tliose  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  the  facts  oa 
which  his  conclusion  is  founded. 

"  To  such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  alow  in  admitting  the 
possibOity  of  this  progressive  improvement  in  the  human  race, 
allow  me  to  state,  as  an  example,  the  history  of  that  science  in 
which  the  advances  of  discovery  are  the  most  certain,  and  in 
which  they  may  be  measured  with  the  greatest  precision.  Those 
elementary  truths  of  geometry  and  of  astronomy,  which,  in 
India  and  Egypt,  formed  an  occult  science,  upon  which  an  am- 
bitious priesthood  founded  its  influence,  were  become,  in  times 
of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchua,  the  subjects  of  common  edu- 
cation in  tbe  public  schools  of  Greece.  In  the  last  century,  a 
few  years  of  study  were  sutficient  for  comprehending  all  that 
Archimedes  and  Hipparchus  knew ;  and,  at  present,  two  years 
employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  student  beyond 
those  conclusions  which  limited  the  inquiries  of  Leibnitz  and 
of  Newton.  Let  any  person  reflect  on  these  facts,  let  him 
follow  the  immense  chain  which  connects  the  inquiries  of  Euler 
with  those  of  a  priest  of  Memphis;  let  him  observe  at  each 
epoch,  how  genius  outstrips  the  present  age,  and  how  it  is  over- 
taken by  mediocrity  in  the  next;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature 
has  furnished  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and  facilitating 
OUT  inteUectuai  labor,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  apprehend- 
ing that  such  simplifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will 
perceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of  particular 
solutions,  and  of  insulated  facts,  begin  to  distract  the  attention, 
and  to  overchai^e  the  memoi'y,  the  former  gradually  lose  them- 
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selves  ill  one  general  meihod,  aad  tlic  latter  unite  in  one  gnneral 
law:  and  that  these  gcoeraljaations  continuaUy  succeeding  one 
to  another,  like  the  euccessiye  muItipUcations  of  a  number  by 
itselti  have  no  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  human 
faculties  ai-e  unable  to  comprehend." 

VII.  Differences  in  the  intelkctual  ekarncters  of  individuals 
arising  from  their  different  habits  of  ahstraciimi  and  general- 
ization.  —  In  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  civil' 
ization,  its  tendency  to  fiimiiiarize  the  mind  to  general  f^rms 
and  to  general  propositions,  I  did  not  mean  to  saj,  that  this 
influence  extends  equally  to  all  the  clasaea  of  men  in  society 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
tliose  who  receive  a  liberal  education;  while  the  minds  of  tl.e 
lower  orders,  like  those  of  savages,  are  so  habitually  occupi<'d 
about  pMticuIar  objects  and  particular  events,  that,  although 
they  are  sometimes  led  from  imitation,  to  employ  general  ex- 
pressions, the  use  which  they  make  of  them  is  mueb  more  the 
result  of  memory  than  judgment ;  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  fully  any  process  of  remoning  iu  which 
they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  iiecessaay  for  me  to  remarlt,  that  tliis  observation 
with  respect  to  the  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  for  general  specu- 
lations, (like  all  observations  of  a  similai-  nature,)  must  be  re- 
ceived with  some  restrictions.  In  such  a  state  of  society  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found 
to  whom  some  general  terms,  and  some  general  truths,  are  not 
perfectly  fiirailiar ;  and,  therefore,  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
to  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  those  habits  of  thought  alone, 
which  are  most  prevalent  in  their  mind.  To  abridge  the  labor 
of  reasoning  and  of  memory,  by  directing  the  attention  to 
general  principles,  instead  of  particular  truths,  is  the  professed 
aim  of  aU  philosophy ;  and  according  as  individuals  have  more 
or  less  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  their  habitual  speculations 
(whatever  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  may  be)  will  relate  to 
the  former,  or  to  the  latter,  of  these  objects. 

The  differences  between  practical  men  and  pJdlosophers.  — - 
There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
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exercise  of  their  intellectual  powers,  two  classes,  whose  habits 
of  thought  are  remarkably  distinguished  from  esich  other ;  the 
one  class  comprehending  wlint  we  commonly  call  men  of  hust- 
}iess,  or,  more  properly,  mm  of  detail ;  the  other,  mm  of  ai- 
straciion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  philosopjiers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  respects,  the  latter  of  these 
possess  over  the  former,  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  but  it 
lausfc  not  be  supposed,  that  these  advantages  are  always  pur- 
chased without  some  inconvenience.  As  the  solidity  of  o«r 
general  principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
observations  info  which  they  are  ultimately  resolvable,  so  their 
utility  is  to  he  estimated  by  (he  practical  applicationa  of  which 
they  admit ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens,  tliat  the  sanm  turn  of 
mind  which  is  favorable  to  phihsophiced  jmrmils,  unless  it  be 
kept  under  proper  regulation,  is  evAremdy  apt  to  disqualify  us 
for  applying  our  knowledge  to  use,  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts  and 
in  the  eonduet  of  affairs. 

The  danger  of  c^lying  abstract  principles  incautiously.  —  In 
order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  it  is  ahnost  suf- 
ficient to  recollect,  that  as  classifications,  and,  of  consequence, 
general  reasoning,  presupposes  the  exercise  of  abstraction;  a 
natural  disposition  to  indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the 
mind  to  overlook  the  specific  differences  of  things,  in  attending 
to  their  common  qualities.  To  succeed,  however,  in  practice,  a 
familiar  and  circumstantial  acquaintance  with  the  particular 
objects  which  fall  under  our  observation,  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary. 

But  further  :  As  all  general  principles  are  founded  on  dassi- 
ficationa  which  imply  the  exercise  of  abstraction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  regard  them,  in  their  practical  applications,  merely  as 
approximations  to  the  truth;  the  defects  of  which  must  be  sup- 
plied by  habits  acquired  by  personal  experience.  In  consider- 
ing, for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  it  is 
usual  to  simplify  the  objecfs  of  our  conception,  by  abstracting 
from  friction,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  different  parts  of 
which  diey  are  composed.  Levers  are  considered  as  mathe- 
maticiil  lines,  perfectly  inflexible ;  and  ropes,  as  mathematical 
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lines,  perfectly  flexible ; — and  bj"  means  of  iheap,  and  pimilar 
abstractions,  a,  subject,  wbich  is  in  itself  extremely  complicated, 
is  brought  witbiu  fi.e  reach,  of  elementary  geometry.  In  the 
theory  of  politics,  we  find  it  neeeasary  to  afastraet  from  many 
of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  different  forma  of  govern- 
ment from  each  other,  and  to  reduce  them  to  certain  general 
classes,  according  to  their  prevailing  tendency.  Although  al! 
the  governments  we  have  ever  seen,  have  had  more  or  less  of 
mixture  in  their  composition,  we  reason  concerning  pure  moii- 
aroties,  pure  aristoei'acies,  and  pure  democi-aciea,  as  if  there 
really  existed  political  establishments  corresponding  to  our  defi- 
nitions. Without  such  a  classification,  it  wo  11  b  np  bl 
for  us  tfl  fix  our  attention,  amidst  the  mtiltipl  ty  of  p  t  1 
ivhich  the  subject  presents  to  us,  or  to  a       e  at  a  j  1 

principles,  which  might  serve  to  guide  ou      nq  u  u      m 

paring  diffei-ent  institutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  speculative  farmer  reduces 
the  infinite  variety  of  soils  to  a  few  general  descriptions  ;  the 
physician,  the  infinite  vai-iety  of  bodily  constitutions  to  a  few 
tera.peram.ents ;  and  the  moralist,  the  infinite  variety  of  human 
characters  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  action. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages  we  derive 
from  these  classifications,  and  the  general  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead,  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  principles,  which  de- 
rived their  origin  from  efforts  of  abstractioa,  should  apply  liter- 
ally to  practice;  or,  indeed,  that  they  should  afford  us  any 
considerable  assistance  in  conduct,  without  a  certain  degree  of 
practical  and  experimental  akilL  Henee  it  is,  that  the  mere 
theorist  so  frequently  exposes  himself,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule 
f  f  men  whom  he  despises,  and,  in  the  general  estimation  of  the 
wtild  falls  below  the  level  of  the  common  drudges  in  business 
and  the  arts  The  walk,  indeed,  of  these  unenlightened  prac- 
titioners must  necessarily  be  limited  by  their  accidental  oppor- 
tunities of  es:perience ;  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  operate 
ivith  facility  and  success,  while  the  merely  speculative  philos- 
opher although  possessed  of  principles  which  enable  him  to 
aopioximate  to  the  truth  in  an  infinite  variety  of  untried  cases, 
13 
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and  although  he  sees  with  pity  the  nari-ow  views  of  tlie  multi- 
tude, and  the  ludici-ous  pretensions  with  which  they  frequently 
oppose  their  trifling  successes  to  his  theoretical  speculations, 
fiods  himself  perfectly  at  a  loss  when  he  is  called  upon,  hy  the 
simplest  occun-ences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  his  principles 
info  execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  maxim  "which,"  as 
Hume  remarlts,  "  has  been  so  iadustriously  propagated  by  the 
dunces  of  every  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  busine^." 

What  pracHcfd  sUll  consists  in. —  In  what  consists  practical 
or  experimental  skill,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  completely ; 
but  among  other  things,  it  obviously  implies  a  talent  for  minuie 
and  comprehensive  and  rapid  observation ;  a  memory  at  once 
retentive  and  ready,  in  oi-der  to  present  to  us  accurately,  and 
without  reflection,  our  theoretical  knowledge ;  a  presence  of 
mind  not  to  be  disconcerted  by  unexpected  occun'enees,  and,  in 
some  cases,  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection  in  the  externaJ 
senses,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of  the  body.  All  these 
elements  of  practical  skill,  it  is  obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only 
by  habits  of  active  exertion,  and  by  a  fiimiliar  acquaintance 
with  real  occurrences  ;  for  as  all  the  practical  principles  of  our 
natui-e,  both  intellectual  and  animal,  have  a  reference  to  par- 
ticulars, and  not  to  generals,  so  it  is  in  the  active  scenes  of  life 
alone,  and  amidst  the  det^s  of  business,  that  they  can  be  culti- 
vated and  improved. 

£lxperience  and  practical  sfe'H  not  sufficient  for  all  occasions.  — 
The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  are  safScient  to 
illustrate  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  talent  for  business,  or 
for  any  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  without  actual  experience. 
They  show,  also,  that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may 
qualify  a  man,  in  certain  cases,  for  distinguishing  himself  in 
in  both.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that,  in  this  way, 
individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  uncommon,  or  for  the  im- 
portant situations  of  society,  or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by 
new  inventions ;  for  as  tlieir  address  and  dexterity  are  founded 
entirely  on  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  lessons  which  expwi- 
ence  has  su^ested  to  them,  they  cannot  possibly  extend  to  new 
combinations  of  circumstances.     Mere  experience,  therefore, 
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CJin,  at  beat,  prepare  Uie  mind  for  tlie  subordinate  deparfmenla 
of  life,  for  conducting  tlie  established  i-outine  of  business,  or  for 
a  servile  repetition  in  the  arfs  of  common  operations. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which  Mr.  Burke 
introduced  in  hia  celebrated  speech  on  American  Tiucatioo,  a 
lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the  insufficiencj  of  mere  expeiienee 
to  qualify  a  man  for  new  and  untried  situations  in  the  admmis- 
tration  of  govemnienf.  The  observations  he  mtkes  on  this 
sabject  are  expressed  with  his  usual  beauty  and  feh^'ily  of  lan- 
guage, and  are  of  so  genera]  a  nature,  that,  with  some  tnfling 
alterations,  they  may  be  extended  to  all  the  piactical  pursuits 
of  life. 

"  Mr.  Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ;  a  science 
which  does  more  !o  quicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding, 
than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together  ;  but  it  is  not 
apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily  bora,  to  open  and  to  hberal- 
ize  the  mind  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  Passing  from 
that  study,  he  did  not  go  very  largely  into  the  world,  but 
plunged  into  business,  I  mean  into  the  business  of  office,  and 
the  hmited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms  established  there. 
Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had,  undoubtedly,  in  that  line,  and 
there  is  no  knowledge  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  men  loo  much  conversant  in  office  are  rarely 
minds  of  remarkable  enlai'gement.  Their  habits  of  of&ce  are 
apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think  the  substance  of  business  not 
to  be  much  more  important  than  the  forma  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  occasions ;  and, 
therefore,  persona  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do  admirably  well, 
as  long  aa  things  go  on  in  their  common  order ;  bat  when  the 
high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a  new  and 
troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  precedent,  then 
it  is,  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive comprehension  of  things  is  requisite,  than  ever  office 
gave,  or  than  oifi.ce  can  ever  give," 

Nor  is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumsfaneiss  alone,  that 
general  principles  assist  us   in  the   conduct  of  affairs ;  they 
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render  the  applicatiou  of  our  practical  skill  more  unemng  aiid 
more  perfect.  For  as  genera!  principles  limit  tlie  utility  of 
practical  skill  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  theoiy,  they 
diminish  the  iiumher  of  cases  in  which  this  skill  is  to  he  em- 
ployed, and  thus  at  once  facilitate  its  improvement  wherever  it 
is  requisite,  and  lessen  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable,  by  con- 
tracting the  field  within  which  it  is  poanible  to  commit  them. 

It  wonld  appear,  then,  that  there  are  two  opposite  extremes 
into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  active  life.  The  one  rises  from  habits  of  abstraction  and 
generalization  carried  to  an  excess  ;  the  other,  from  a  minute, 
an  exclusive,  and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the  objects  and 
events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  actual  experience. 

A  good  education  would  guard  agaiml  hoik  extremes.  —  In  a 
perfect  system  of  education,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of  attraction  with 
habits  of  business,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  men  to  con- 
eider  things  either  in  general,  or  in  detail,  as  the  occasion  may 
require.  Whichever  of  these  habits  may  happen  to  gsiin  an 
undue  ascendant  over  the  mind,  it  will  necessarily  produce  a 
character  limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  particular 
exertions.  Hence  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  which 
we  may  frequently  remark  in  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
same  person.  One  man,  from  an  early  indulgence  in  abstract 
speculation,  possMses  a  knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  a 
talent  for  general  reasoning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence 
in  the  use  of  general  terms,  which  seem,  to  the  vulgar,  to  an- 
nounce abilities  fitted  for  any  given  situation  in  life ;  while,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  simplest  affairs,  he  exhibits  every  mark  of 
irresolution  and  incapacity.  Another  not  only  acts  with  pro 
priety  and  skill  in  circumstances  which  require  a  minute  at- 
tention to  details,  but  possesses  an  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and 
a  tacility  of  expression  on  all  subjects,  in  which  nothing  but 
what  IS  particular  is  involved ;  while  on  general  topics,  he  is 
perfectly  unable  either  to  reason  or  to  judge.  It  is  this  last 
turn  of  mind,  which  I  think  we  have,  in  most  instances,  in 
view,  when  we  speak  of  good  sense,  or  common  sense,  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  scienf-e  and  philosophy.  Both  philosophy  and  good 
Bense  imply  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers ;  and  they 
differ  from  each  other  only  according  as  these  powers  are  ap- 
plied to  particulars  or  to  generals.  It  is  on  good  sense  (in  the 
acceptation  in  which  I  have  now  explained  the  term),  that  the 
success  of  men  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends ; 
But,  that  it  does  not  always  indicate  capacity  for  abstract  science 
or  for  general  speculation,  or  for  able  conduct  in  situations 
which  require  comprehensive  views,  is  matter  even  of  vulgar 
remark. 

Natural  svperionty  of  the  men  of  gemral  views.  —  Although, 
liowever,  each  of  these  defects  has  a  tendency  fo  limit  the 
utility  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain 
stations  in  society ;  no  compai'iaon  can  be  made,  in  point  of 
oi-iginal  value,  between  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  two 
classes  of  men  to  which  they  characteristically  belong.  The 
one  is  the  defect  of  a  vigorous,  aa  ambitious,  and  a  compre- 
hensive genius,  improperly  directed ;  the  other,  of  an  under- 
standing minute  and  circumscribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its  ex- 
ertions, and  fonned  for  sei-vile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former 
defect,  (however  difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed 
by  long  habit,)  by  any  means  so  incurable  as  the  latter ;  for  it 
arises,  not  from  original  constitution,  but  from  some  fault  in 
early  education  ;  while  every  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme 
is  more  or  less  charafiteristical  of  a  mind,  useful,  indeed,  in  a 
high,  degree,  when  confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  but  destined, 
by  the  hand  that  formed  it,  to  boiif  w  its  lights  from  another 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  n'iiuril  superionty  ^hieh  men 
of  general  views  possess  over  .the  common  drudges  m  busine  s 
it  may  be  furthei  observed  that  the  habits  ff  matlention  mei 
dent  to  fhefoimer  arise  m  pait  from  the  httle  mtei est  which 
they  take  in  paitnular  objects  and  paiticular  occurrem^es,  and 
are  not  whoUy  to  be  asciibed  to  an  incapacity  of  attention 
When  the  mind  has  been  long  ■»  ustomed  to  the  consideration 
of  classes  of  obiectf  and  ot  compiehensive  theoiems  it  cani  ot 
without  some  degree  of  effort,  de^;  (,nd  to  thit  humble  wilk  of 
experience,  or  of  action,  in  which  the  meane  t  of  raai  km  I  in. 
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on  a  level  with  the  greatest.  In  important  situations,  accord- 
ingly, men  of  the  most  general  views  are  found  not  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  vulgar  in  their  attention  to  details  5  because  the 
ohjects  and  occurrences  which  eueh  situations  present,  rouse 
dieir  passions,  and  interest  their  curiosity,  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 

"When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  skill  are  happily 
combined  in  the  same  person,  the  intellectual  power  of  man 
appears  m  its  lull  perfection ;  and  fits  him  equally  to  conduct, 
with  a  mastesly  hind,  tiie  details  of  ordinary  business,  and  to 
contend  snece'isfully  with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and 
haaardoui  situations  In  condacting  the  former,  mere  experi- 
ence may  tiequently  be  a  suffideat  guide ;  but  experience  and 
speculation  muot  be  combined  together  to  prepare  us  for  the 
latter.  "Expert  men,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "can  execute  and 
judge  of  particulais  one  by  one ;  but  tbe  general  counsels,  and 
tlie  plots,  and  the  marshalling  of  afiiura,  come  best  from  those 
that  are  learned." 


CHAPTER    V. 

OP  THE  ASSOCIATION   OF  IDEAS. 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  Two  Parts.  The  First  relates  to  the  influence  of 
Association  in  regulating  the  succession  of  our  thoughts ;  the 
Second,  to  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  powers,  and  on  the 
moral  character,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indissoluble  combi- 
nations which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy  and  in  early  youth. 
The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run  into  each  other ;  but  it  will  con- 
tribute much  to  the  order  of  our  speculations,  to  keep  the  fore- 
going arrangement  iri  view. 
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OF    THE    INPLtTENCE    OF    ASSOCIATION    IN 

SUCCESSION   OP   OUB  'rHOUGHTS. 

§  I.  General  Ohenations  on  this  Part  of  our  Comlitution, 
and  on  the  Language  of  Philosophers  with  respect  to  it.  —  That 
one  thought  is  often  suggested  to  the  mind  by  anotlier;  and 
that  the  sight  of  an  external  object  often  recalls  former  occur- 
rences, and  revives  former  feelings,  are  facts  which  are  per- 
fectly familiar,  even  to  those  who  ai-e  the  least  disposed  to 
speculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  passing 
along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the  company 
of  a  friend,  the  particularB  of  the  conversation  in  which  we  were 
then  engaged,  are  frequently  suggested  to  ua  by  the  ohjects  we 
meet  with.  In  such  a  scene,  we  recollect  that  a  particular 
subject  was  started ;  and  in  passing  the  different  houses,  and 
plantations,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  discussing  when 
we  last  saw  them,  recur  spontaneously  to  the  memoiy.  The 
connection  which  is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a 
language  and  the  ideas  they  denote ;  the  connection  which  is 
formed  between  the  different  words  of  a  discourse  we  have 
committed  to  memory;  the  connection  between  the  different 
notes  of  a  piece  of  muaie  in  the  mind  of  the  musician,  are  all 
obvious  instances  of  the  same  general  law  of  our  nature. 

The  influence  of  percepttUe  objects  in  reviving  former 
thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable. 
After  time  has,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a 
friend,  how  wonderfully  are  we  affected  the  first  time  we  enter 
the  house  whei-e  he  lived,  Eveiy  thing  we  see ;  the  apartment 
where  he  studied ;  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat,  recall  to  us  the 
happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together;  and  we  should  feel  it  a 
sort  of  violation  of  that  respect  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to  eng^e 
in  any  light  or  indifferent  discourse  when  such  objects  are 
before  us.  In  the  case,  too,  of  those  remaiiable  scenes  which 
interest  the  curiosity,  {toth  the  memorable  persons  or  transac- 
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tions  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  with  them  in 
the  course  of  our  studies,  the  fiuicy  is  more  awiikened  by  the 
actual  perception  of  the  scene  itself,  than  hy  the  mere  concep- 
tion or  imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in 
visiting  classical  ground;  in  beholding  the  retreats  which  in- 
spired the  genius  of  our  iiivorite  authors,  or  the  fields  which 
have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble 
are  the  emotions  produced  hy  tiie  liveliest  conception  of  modem 
Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome, 

"  He  drew  tW  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts, 

And  irad  tUe  snered  walks 

Where,  at  each  step,  imagination  burns  1 " 

The  well-known  efiect  of  a  particular  tune  on  Swiss  re^ 
ments,  when  at  a  dislaiice  from  home,  furnishes  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an 
ijnpression  on  the  senses,  to  awaken  associated  thoughts  and 
feelings;  and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must  have 
occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibility,  in  the  course 
of  his  own  experience. 

"Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,"  says  Captain  King,  "in  this 
misei'ahle  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awatska,  tlie  guests 
of  a  people  with  whose  existence  we  had  before  been  scarce  ac- 
quainted, and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe  j  a  solitary, 
half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape  was  familiar  to  us,  attracted 
our  attention ;  and,  on  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on 
the  back  with  the  word  London.  I  cannot  pass  over  this  cir- 
cumstance in  silence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  plea'iant 
thoughts,  ibe  anxious  hope^,  and  tender  remembrances,  it 
excited  in  us.  Those  who  have  experienced  the  effects  that 
long  absence,  and  extreme  distance  from  their  native  counti-y, 
produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleasure  such 
a  trifling  incident  can  give." 

I'be  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  perception  and  an 
idea,  in  awakening  associated  tlioughts  and  feelings,  is  finely 
described  in  the  introduction  to  the  fifih  book  De  Fudbus. 

"  We  agreed,"  says  Cicero,  "  that  we  should  take  our  afier- 
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noon's  walk  iu  the  academy,  as  at  that  Lime  of  the  day  it  was  a 
place  where  there  was  no  resort  of  company.  Accordingly,  at 
the  hour  appointed,  we  went  to  Piso'a.  We  passed  the  time  in 
conversing  on  different  matters  during  our  short  walk  fi-om  the 
double  gate,  till  we  came  to  the  academy,  that  justly  celebrated 
spot,  whicli,  as  we  wished,  we  found  a  perfect  solitude.  I 
know  not,"  said  Piso,  "whether  it  be  a  natural  feeling,  or  an 
illusion  of  the  imagiuatioa  founded  on  liabit,  that  we  are  more 
powerfully  affected  by  the  sight  of  those  places  which  have 
been  much  fi-equented  by  illustrious  mcD,  than  when  we  either 
listen  to  the  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  actions. 
At  this  moment,  I  feel  strongly  that  emotion  which  I  speak  of. 
I  see  before  me  the  perfect  Ibrm  of  Plato,  who  was  \TOnt  to 
dispute  in  tliis  very  place ;  these  gardens  not  only  recall  him  to 
my  memory,  but  preseut  his  very  pei-son  to  my  senses.  I 
fancy  to  myself,  that  here  stood  Speusippus,  there  Xenocrates, 
and  here,  on  tliis  bench,  sat  his  disciple  Polemo.  To  me,  our 
ancient  senate-house  seems  peopled  with  the  like  visionary 
fbi-ms  ;  for,  often,  when  I  enter  it,  the  shades  of  Sciplo,  of  Cato, 
and  of  Lselius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grandfather, 
rise  to  my  imagination.  In  short,  such  is  the  effect  of  local  situ- 
ation in  recalling  associated  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not 
ivithout  reason,  some  philosophers  have  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple a  species  of  artificial  memory." 

This  influence  of  perceptible  objecfe,  in  awakening  associated 
thoughts  and  associated  feelings,  seems  to  arise,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, from  their  permanent  operation  as  exciting  or  suggesting 
causes.  When  a  tndn  of  thought  takes  its  rise  from  an  idea  or 
conception,  the  first  idea  soon  disappears,  and  a  series  of  others 
succeeds,  which  are  gradually  less  and  less  related  to  that  with 
which  the  train  commenced:  but  in  the  case  of  perception,  the 
exciting  cause  remaios  steadily  before  us  ;  and  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  have  any  relation  to  it,  ci'owd  into  the  mind 
in  rapid  succession  ;  strengthening  each  other's  eftects,  and  aU 
conspiring  in  the  same  general  impression. 

Common  masdtns  of  conduct  founded  cm  the  association  of 
ideas.  —  I  have  ali-eady  observed,  that  (he  connections  whicli 
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exist  among  our  thoughts,  liave  been  long  familiarly  known  to 
the  vulgar  as  well  as  to  philosophers.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of 
late  that  we  have  been  possessed  of  an  appropriated  phrase  to 
express  them ;  but  that  the  general  fact  is  not  a  recent  dis- 
covery, may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  common  i 
prudence  and  of  propriety,  wliich  have  plainly  been  i 
by  an  att^atioa  to  this  part  of  our  constitution.  'When'Hve  lay 
it  down, for  example,  as  a  genen,!  lule,  1i  avoid  in  coa^eisation 
all  expressions,  and  all  topics  of  di''COurst  which  have  any  re 
lation,  however  remote,  to  ideas  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  we 
plainly  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  there  «iie  eeitain  con- 
nections among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  influence  over  the 
order  of  their  succession  It  is  unnecessary  to  remaik,  how 
much  of  the  comfort  and  good-humoi  of  social  hfe  depends  on 
an  attention  to  this  con^ideiation  Such  attentions  ftie  more 
particulai-ly  essential  in  our  intercourse  with  men  of  the  world, 
for  tlie  commerce  of  society  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  increasing 
the  quickness  and  the  fecility  with  which  we  associate  all  ideas 
which  have  any  reference  to  life  and  manners  ;•  and,  of  conse- 
quence, it  must  render  tlie  sensibility  alive  to  many  circum- 
stances which,  from  the  remoteness  of  their  relation  to  the  situ- 
ation and  history  of  the  parties,  would  otherwise  have  passed 
unnoticed. 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  suggested  by  association,  it 
produces  a  slighter  impression,  or,  at  least,  it  produces  its  im- 
pression more  gcadually,  than  if  it  were  presented  more  directly 
and  immediately  to  the  nund.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under 
a  nece^ity  of  communicating  any  disagreeable  information  to 
another,  dehcacy  leads  us,  instead  of  mentioning  the  thing  itself, 


*  The  enperiority  which  the  mftn  of  the  world  jn 
fitudent,  in  his  knowledge  of  iiinnkind,  ia  partly  the  roault  of  this  quick- 
ness and  fecilitj  of  aasodatioQ.  Those  trifling  circainstances  in  conver- 
sation Bnd  boharior,  wiiich,  to  the  Jatter,  convey  only  their  most  obrious 
and  avowed  meaning,  lay  open  to  the  former  many  of  the  trains  of 
thought  which  ars  connected  with  thsni,  and  freqnoiitly  ^ve  him  a  distinct 
view  of  a  character,  on  that  very  side  where  it  is  supposed  U>  be  most  con- 
oealed  from  his  observation. 
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to  menHon  something  else  from  which  our  meaning  may  be 
understood.  In  this  aumner,  we  prepare  our  hearers  for  the 
nn welcome  intelligence. 

The  clistinction  between  gross  and  delicate  flattery  is  founded 
upon  the  same  principle.  As  nothing  is  more  offensive  than 
flattery  which  is  du'ect  and  pointed,  praise  is  considered  as 
happy  and  elegant  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  the  associa- 
tions by  which  it  is  conveyed. 

OlgecHmis  to  the  phrase,  assooioHon  of  ideas.  —  To  this  ten- 
dency which  one  thought  has  to  introduce  another,  philoso- 
phei^  liave  given  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Ideas ;  and 
as  I  would  not  wish,  excepting  in  case  of  necessity,  to  depart 
from  common  language,  or  to  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of 
delivering  old  doctrines  in  a  new  form,  I  shall  continue  to  make 
use  of  the  same  expression.  I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  the 
expr^sion  is  by  no  means  unexceptionable ;  and  that,  if  it  be 
used,  as  it  frequently  has  been,  to  comprehend  those  laws  by 
which  the  succession  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental 
operations  is  regulated,  the  word  idea  must  be  understood  in  a 
sensp  much  moie  extensive  than  it  is  commonly  employed  in. 
It  IB  very  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Eeid,  that  "memory,  judg- 
ment, reasoning  passions,  aifections,  and  purposes ;  in  a  word, 
eveiy  operation  of  the  mind,  excepting  those  of  sense,  is  ex- 
cited occasionally  in  the  train  of  our  thoughts ;  so  that,  if  we 
make  the  train  ot  our  thougiifs  to  be  only  a  train  of  ideas,  the 
word  ^dea  must  be  undo  tood  to  de  lote  all  these  operations." 
In  continuing,  therefo  e  t  mpl  y  upon  this  subject,  that  lan- 
guage which  has  been  n  e  rated  by  the  practice  of  our  best 
philosophical  writers  En  la  1  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  dispute  the  advanta  wl  1  m  ght  bo  derived  from  the 
introduelJon  of  a  new  ph  a  n  \  ecise  tmd  more  applicable 
to  the  fact.* 


Brown  prefers,  for  reasons  which  he  lias  staled  with  great  acnteness,  the 
simple  tei-m,  suggestion.  After  remaiking,  as  Beid  and  Stewart  had  (lone 
before  him,  that  not  only  ideas,  hnt  eraodona,  purposes,  judgments,  and  all 
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The  relations  of  habit  to  the  assoctaiion  of  ideas.  —  The 
ingenious  author  whom  I  last  quoted,  seems  to  think  that  tlie 
association  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  original 
principle,  or  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  nature.  "  I  believe,"  says 
he,  "  liat  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  account,  but  that  such  is  our  constitiition,  are  more  in 
number  than  is  commonly  thought  But  we  ought  not  to  multi- 

OthDr  operations  of  mind,  succeed  each  other  in  trains  of  thought  and  feeling 
by  vivtuo  of  this  facnlty,  he  ol>serve3,  that  tl\e  terra  assodalion  seems  to 
imply  that  the  two  ideas  or  afiectlona,  tlie  one  of  whidi  serves  to  call  up, 
or  remind  us  of,  the  other,  were  formerly  present  to  the  mind  together,  and 
were  then  associaled,  or  so  connected  with  Badt  o^or,  that,  erer  afterwards, 
one  eoald  not  oocnr  without  bruiging  up  the  other  also.  In  other  worfs, 
he  thinks  the  term  aasodathit  implies  premovs  associaljoa ;  and  to  this  hy- 
pothesis he  opposes  the  well-kaown  fact,  "  that  an  object  seen  Jbr  the  first 
time  does  safest  rnany  relative  conceptions."  "  In  this  case,  at  ]flMl, 
there  cannot  have  been  any  preoioas  connection  of  that  which  Guggesta 
with  that  which  is  suggested."  "  That  tiie  perception  of  a  giant,  which 
ha^  never  befbre  coexisted  with  the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  should  yet  be  suf- 
ficient, uiitlioui  some  prior  associatiea,  W  induce  that  idea,  may  seem  very 
wonderful ;  bat  wondsffnl  as  it  ia,  it  is  really  not  more  mysterious  than 
if  the  two  ideas  had  coexiated,  or  aueeeeded  eacli  other,  innumerable 
times,  'f  he  great  myatery  is  in  the  simple  fact  of  the  recurrence  or  spon- 
taneous rise  of  any  idea,  without  the  recarrence  of  the  esternal  cause  which 
produced  it;  and  when  that  external  cause  has  ceased,  perhaps,  to  have 
any  existence,"  Take  Byron's  vivid  descripUon  of  the  Dying  Gladiator, 
aa  an  inatance  to  show  how  present  perceptions^  however  strong  and  startling 
n  hara  te  may  yet  fail  to  call  away  the  mind's  attention  from  the 
thong  ts  and  cenes  of  other  days,  now  long  distant,  though  the  latter  are 
no  su  ires  ad  by  any  object  of  sense,  but  only  by  a  train  of  ideas  and 
SOS  that  were  brought  together  by  the  principle  of  opposition  or 

"And  now 
Th   a    na  swims  around  Mm,  —  he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 
"  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not,  —  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  tcasjiir  away. 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize  ; 
Bit  mhere  Ms-mde  hat  by  tlie  Bamtbe  lay, 
3We  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
T^iere  was  their  Dacian  mother  "  — J 
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ply  them  without  neces'iity  That  ti-ains  of  thinking,  which 
bj  fieqaent  repetition  have  become  familiar,  should  spontane- 
ou<vly  offer  themselves  to  our  fancy,  seems  to  require  no  other 
ojigtnal  quahty  but  the  power  of  habit." 

With  this  obspivitijn  I  cannot  agree;  because  I  think  it 
more  philoio|  hiuil  to  resolve  the  power  of  habit  inta  the  associ- 
otioa  of  ideas  than  to  re&olve  the  association  of  ideas  into  habit. 

The  woid  kaitt  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  em- 

I  loyed  ei-preases  th'it  facibty  which  the  mind  acquires,  in  all 
its  exertions  both  animal  and  intellectual,  in  consequence  of 
pi  iLtice  We  apply  it  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman ;  to 
the  extemponrj  fluency  of  the  orator ;  to  tlie  rapidity  of  the 

II  ithmetical  accountant  That  this  facility  is  the  effect  of  prac- 
tice w  e  know  from  experience  to  be  a  fact ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  ultimate  fact,  nor  incapable  of  analysis. 

In  the  Essay  on  Attention  I  showed  that  the  effects  of  prac- 
t  o  aie  pioduced  p'U-tly  on  the  body,  and  partly  on  the  mind. 
n  e  muscles  ■which  we  employ  in  medianical  operations,  be- 

mp  stiongei  iid  bpcome  more  obedient  to  the  will.  This 
IS  a  fact  of  which  it  is  probable  that  philosophy  will  never  be 
il  le  to  gn  e  'tny  explanation 

But  even  m  mechanical  operations,  the  effects  of  practice 
aie  produce!  laitly  on  the  mind;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
they  aie  resolvable  mto  what  philosophers  caJl  the  association 
J  tdi'as  or  mto  that  geneiil  feet  which  Dr.  Eeid  himself  has 
stated  that  trams  of  thinkmg,  which,  by  frequent  repetition, 
hive  become  fanuhai  spontaneously  offer  themselves  to  the 
nimd  In  the  case  of  h  J)its  which  are  purely  intellectual,  the 
ffecls  of  piactice  resolve  themselves  completely  into  this  prin- 

lie    ana  it  appears  tj  m?  more  piecise  and  satisfactory,  to 

ite  the  prmuple  ibeif  as  a  Kw  ot  our  constitution,  than  to 
alui  it  01  ei  under  tlie  c  ncise  aipellation  of  Aa&jf,  which  we 
ij  pi}  m  common  to  mind  and  body 

Assoc  alion  of  tdfcti,  distinguished  f-om  imoigmation.  —  The 
fendLUcy  in  the  humin  mind  to  associate  or  connect  its  thoughts 
t  „ethei  IS  sometimes  ciUed  but  veiy  improperly,  the  intagi- 

ihon      Between  these  two  pirte  of  our  constitution,  there  is, 
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indeed,  a  very  intimate  relation;  aiid  it  is  probably  owiag  to 
this  relation,  that  they  have  been  so  generally  confounded  under 
the  same  name.  Wliea  the  mind  is  occupied  about  absent  ob- 
jects of  sense,  (which,  I  believe,  it  is  habitually  in  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  series  of 
conceptions ;  or,  in  common  language,  of  ima^nations.  In  the 
ease,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  tte  association  of  ideas 
that  supplies  the  materials  out  of  which  its  combinations  are 
formed;  and  when  such  an  imaginary  combination  is  become 
familiar  to  the  mind,  it  is  the  association  of  ideas  that  connects 
its  different  pai-ta  together,  and  unites  them  into  one  whole. 
The  association  of  ideas,  therefore,  although  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  power  of  imagination,  is  immediately  and  essentially 
subservient  to  all  its  exertions. 

Fancy  distinguished  from,  imagination.  —  The  last  obser- 
vation seems  to  me  to  point  out,  also,  the  circumstance  which  lias 
led  tlie  greater  part  of  English  writers  to  use  the  words  imagi- 
nation  and  fancy  as  synonymous.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  creatine 
imagination,  when  a  person  possesses  it  so  habitually  Umt  it 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  charact«rif.tics  of  his 
genius,  implies  a  power  of  summoning  up,  at  pleasure,  a  pav- 
ticular  class  of  ideas,  and  of  ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a 
particular  manner ;  which  power  caa  be  the  result  only  of  cer- 
tain habits  of  association,  which  the  individual  has  acquired. 

It  is  to  this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  par- 
ticular turn  of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common  principles 
of  our  nature,  that  our  best  writers  (so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge)  refer,  in  general,  when  they  make  use  of  the  vrorA  fancy  ; 
I  say,  in  general;  for  in  disquisitions  of  this  sort,  in  which  the 
best  writers  are  seldom  precise  and  steady  in  the  employment  of 
words,  it  is  only  lo  their  prevailing  practice  that  we  can  appeal 
as  an  authority.  What  the  particulai-  relations  are,  by  which 
tl  o  e  d  as  are  connected  that  aa'e  subservient  to  poetical 
ma^  nat  on  I  shall  not  inquire  at  present,  I  think  they  are 
1  fly  thos  of  resemblance  and  analogy.  But  whatever  they 
may  b  tl  i  ower  of  summoning  up  at  pleasure  the  ideas  so 
relitel  a.     t  is  the  groundwork  of  poetical  genijs,  is  of  sufH- 
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cieiit  importance  in  the  human  constitution  to  deseiTe  an  appro- 
priated name ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  word  fanmj  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  convenieat  that  our  language  affords. 

Dr.  Eeid  has  somewhere  observed,  that  "  the  part  of  our  con- 
stitution on  wliich  the  association  of  ideas  depend?,  was  called, 
hy  the  older  English  writers,  the  fantasy  or  fanci/;"  a  use  of 
the  word,  we  may  remark,  which  ccincides,  in  many  instances, 
with  that  which  I  propose  to  make  of  it.  It  differs  from  it 
only  in  this,  that  these  writers  applied  it  to  the  association  of 
ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  restrict  its  application  to  that  haint 
of  association,  whidi  is  subservient  (o  poeti&il  imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been  ^ven  of 
the  word  fa^iey,  the  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect  mtUeriais  for 
the  imagination  ;  and,  therefore,  the  latter  power  presupposes 
the  former,  while  the  former  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the 
latter.  A  man  whose  hahita  of  association  present  to  him,  for 
illusti-ating  or  emhelhshing  a  subject,  a  number  of  resembling, 
or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of  fancy  :  hut  for  an  effort 
of  imagination,  various  other  powers  are  necessary,  particularly 
thepoweraof  taste  and  of  judgment ;  without  wliich,  we  can  hope 
to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others. 
Jt  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  supplies  the  poet  with  meta- 
phorical language,  and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the 
foundation  of  his  illusions  ;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination 
that  creates  the  complex  scenes  he  descnbes,  and  the  fictitious 
characters  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  apply  the  epithets  of 
rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imagination,  those  of  beautiful  or  sublime.* 


*  [Thongh  the  beat  wi-itBrs,  as  Stewart  remarks,  are  EeWom  steady  and 
precise  in  the  use  of  two  terms  so  neju-lj  i-elated  to  each  other  asfancn  and 
imm/inatim,  we  think  tlicse  two  faculiiea  may  yet  be  distinRuished  fvom 
each  other  by  a  broader  line  of  separation  than  the  one  mniked  ont  in  tha 
text  In  fact,  tlie  assertion  that  it  is  the  office  of  a.ncy  only  to  fnrmfih  the 
materials  for  the  imagination  to  work  upon,  if  it  be  understood  to  mean, 
thai  fancy  moraly  rcprodnocs  the  sights  and  sottnds,  the  thonghts  and  feel- 
ings, that  iveie  knosvn  bcforu,  without  altering  or  refashioning  thfsm,  or 
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II.  Of  iJie  principles  of  associatioii  umong  our  ideas.  —  Tba 
facfs  whicli  I  stateit  in  the  former  Section,  to  illustrate  the  ten- 
dency of  a  perception,  or  of  an  idea,  to  suggest  ideas  related  to 
it,  ai-e  so  obvious  as  to  be  matter  of  common  remai-k.  But  the 
relations  which  connect  all  our  thoughts  together,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  sueeession,  were  but  little  attended  to 
before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings. 

combining  them  aoow,  is  coQtradieted  bj  the  usage  both  of  poets  and 

"  So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
Thiit  it  alone  is  high  fantastical ; "  — 

and  It  throws  its  materials  together  into  combinations  so  new  and  fanciful, 
that  the  likieness  of  them  cannot  be  fbuni!  on  the  eartli  or  tinder  the  earth. 
A  "feney  picture,"  or  a  "fency  sketch."  is  commonly  nnderstood  to  mean 
iin.  ideal  comhiiiadon  of  things  often  found  separate  in  nature,  but  never 
before  found  together.  The  leading  chavacteris^e  of  such  fancy  work  is, 
tliat  it  is  recognized  at  the  momerU  to  be  nnreal,  or  fantastie. 

Bnt  imagination,  as  Stewart  has  here  pointed  out,  is  accompanied  by 
belief;  it  is,  for  the  moment,  a  delnsion,  or  a  phi'enzy.  It  assumes,  or 
t^es  for  granted,  the  reality  of  its  own  creations.  Where  fiincy  sees  only 
a  resemblance,  imagination  beholds  identitj.  Hence,  the  appropriate 
fignie  of  speech  for  the  one,  is  a  simile ;  tbr  the  other,  a  motaphOT  or 
trope,    Donne's  witty  comparison  of  husband  and  wife  to  a  pair  of  com- 

"  The  one  doth  in  the  centi'e  sit. 

And  wben  the  ofber  i'ai'  does  i-oam, 
Jt  leans  and  liearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  it  comes  home  "  — 
is,  in  itself,  purely  fiunoiful ;  tbr  it  is  ftn  avowed  comparison.  But  one  por- 
tion of  it,  —  that  which  we  have  italicized,  — is  of  imagination  all-com- 
pact; for  one  half  of  the  compasses  is  here  not  merely  _/iuM;iecJ  to  be  a 
human  being,  but,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  human  being,  correspond- 
ing affections,  purposes,  and  actions  fas  attributed  to  it.  So,  in  Shak- 
Bpoai-o's  magnificent  description  of  daybreak, — 

"  See,  I0T6  i  what  envions  streaks 
Do  laca  the  sereriog  clouds  in  yonder  East ; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  Day- 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  "  — 
the  poet's  mind  is  all  aglow  with  imagination,  and  the  most  dai'ing  proso- 
popreia  becomes  the  instinctive  language  of  truth  itaelf.] 
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It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  conversant 
with  the  present  state  of  metaphysical  acience,  that  tliis  eminent 
wiiter  has  attempted  to  reduca  all  the  principles  of  association 
among  our  ideas  to  three :  ResemUtmce,  Oontiguify  in  time  and 
place,  and  Cause  and  Effect.  The  attempt  was  great^  and  worthy 
of  his  genius ;  but  it  has  been  shown  hy  several  writers  since 
his  time,*  that  his  enumeration  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  that 
it  is  even  indistinct,  so  far  as  if  goes. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  for  my  present  purpose,  that  I  should 
enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  pai't  of  Mr.  Hume's 
system  ;  or  that  I  should  attempt  to  specify  those  principles  of 
association  which  he  has  omitted.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me,  that  the  problem  admits  of  a  satisfactory  solution ;  for  there 
is  no  possible  relation  among  the  objects  of  our  knowledge, 
which  may  not  serve  to  connect  them  together  in  the  mind ; 
and,  therefore,  although  one  enumeration  may  be  more  compre- 
hensive tlian  another,  a  perfectly  complete  enumeration  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  relations  among 
things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  associated ;  they  are  fre- 
quently coupled  together  by  means  of  relations  among  the 
words  which  denote  them ;  such  as  a  similarity  of  sound,  or 
other  eii-cumstances  still  more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which 
is  so  common  in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  sayings,  seems  to 
arise,  partly  at  least,  from  associatious  of  ideas  founded  on  tlie 
accidental  circumstance,  of  the  two  words  which  express  Ihem 
beginning  with  the  same  letter, 

"  Bui  thonaande  die,  without  or  tliis  or  that ; 

Die,  and  endow  a  coUogo,  or  a  cat."  — Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  Bathui'at. 
"Ward,  tried,  onpappiesand  thepoov,  hisdvop."  —  Id,  Imitat,  of  Horace. 
"Paffs,  powders,  patches ;  bibles,  billet-doux ."  —  Kape  of  the  Lock. 

*  It  is  olMecvecl  bj  Dr.  Beatde,  that  something  like  an  attempt  to  enu- 
merate ^e  Iftws  of  asEoeintion  is  to  he  found  in  Aristotle,  who,  in  speaking 
of  recollaction,  insinuates,  with  hia  nsual  brevity,  Ihnt  "  the  relMions,  by 
which  we  are  led  from  one  thonjrlit  to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  ftimlinj 
after,"  as  he  calls  It,  "  any  particnlar  liioaght  whidi  does  not  iiDmcdiateij 
occur,  fii'e  chiefly  fliree,  resewWuiitr?,  cuidraniin,  imd  coidigiiitg." 
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This  indeed  plea'^e=  only  on  alight  oecasiona,  when  it  may  be 
supptised  that  the  miid  is  in  some  degi-ee  playful,  and  under 
the  jcnfluence  of  those  principles  of  association  wliich  commonly 
taiie  place  when  we  are  eai'cless  and  disengaged.  Every  per- 
son must  be  oifendcd  with  the  second  line  of  the  following 
couplet,  which  foims  part  of  a  very  sublime  description  of  the 
Divine  power :  — 

"  Breathes  in  oar  soul,  informs  onr  mortal  part. 
As  full,  aspertbcl,  in  a  h^'  as  heart."  —  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i. 

To  these  observations,  it  may  be  added,  tliat  things  wHch 
have  no  known  relation  to  each  other  are  often  associated  in 
consequence  of  their  producing  similar  effects  on  the  mind. 
Some  of  the  finest  poetical  allusions  are  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  accordingly,  if  the  reader  is  not  possessed  of  sensi- 
bility, congenial  to  that  of  the  poet,  he  will  be  apt  to  overlook 
their  meaning,  or  to  censure  them  as  absurd.  To  such  a  critic, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  the  beauly  of  the  following 
stanza,  in  an  ode  addressed  to  a  lady  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Seasons :  "  — 

"0  flioti,  whose  tender,  aeiious  eye, 
Expressive  speaks  lie  soul  I  love  ; 
The  gentle  azure  of  the  sky, 
The  pensive  shadows  of  the  grore." 

27te  principles  of  association  divided  into  two  classes,  — I  have 
ali-cady  said,  that  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I  propose  to 
take,  does  not  require  a  complete  enumeration  of  our  principles 
of  association.  There  is,  however,  an  important  distinction 
among  them,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer ; 
and  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  attracted  the 
notice  of  philosophers.  The  I'elations  upon  which  some  of  iJiem 
are  founded,  are  perfectly  obvious  to  the  mind ;  those  which  are 
the  foundation  of  others,  are  discovered  onh)  in  consequence  of 
particular  efforts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind,  are  the  re- 
lations of  resemblance  and  arudogy,  of  contrariety,  of  vicinity  in 
time  and  place,  and  those  which  arise  from  accidental  coinci- 
dences in  the  sound  of  different  words.     These,  in  genei-al,  con- 
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iiect  our  thoughts  together,  when  tJipy  are  suffered  to  take  their 
natural  courae,  and  when  we  are  conscious  of  little  or  no  actiye 
exertion.  Of  the  latter  kinU,  ai-e  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  of  means  and  tnd,  of  p?emises  and  conclusion;  and  those 
others,  which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  investigation. 

It  is  owing  to  this  distinction,  that  transitions,  which  would  he 
h'^hly    ff     ■      in  pl'l      ph"  al  writ"  g  th    m    t  pi      in 

f   iny  mplylthfttt       p  f         jt 

p    t  to  th      lay  d  w         d   t     t  ]  1  m  th  d 

d    b  t  ly        th    t    11  h        1ft        iiihl 

d  by  tl  d    t  1    d  a,  p 


1       wl     h  po 


ly  1     d 

g   t  d  by 


H  w 

fth       bj    t 
b      d          Id 

th 
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g  d<^ 

try 

Tl 
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Ig    ^ 

t    ■dly 

d  wl 

A 
1 

m 

pp          i 

Whih 

bly  from    1 

thar 

I   a. 

t      llj  1     d 

I      twh 

h 

b 

ai    — 

Ah      th      f    f     d 

Exalts,  eml>elli3he8,  and  rendors  life 

Delightful.    Pensive  Winter,  cheered  by  Tiini, 

Sits  at  the  socinl  fire,  ani  happy  hears 

Th'  excluded  teropent  idly  rave  along; 

His  harden'd  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spnng  ; 

Without  him  Snmmer  were  an  arid  waste ; 

Kot  to  th'  Autumnal  months  could  thus  transmit 

Those  fall,  mature,  immeasurable  stores, 

That,  waving  round,  recall  my  wand'ring  song." 

In  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  the  transitions  are  managed  with 
consummate  skill ;  and  yet  how  different  from  that  logical 
method  which  would  be  suited  to  a  piiilosophieal  discourse  on 
the  state  of  society  in  the  different  pai'ts  of  Europe !     Some  of 
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the  finest  are  suggested  by  the  associating  principle  of  contrast 
Thus,  after  describing  the  effeminate  and  debased  Eoman,  the 
poet  proceeds  to  the  Swiss:  — 

"My  soul  turn  fi'om  them  —  turn  we  to  survey 
Whia'e  rougher  chmes  a  nobler  race  display." 

And,  after  painting  some  defects  io  the  manners  of  this  gallant 
bnt  unrefined  people,  his  thoughts  are  led  to  tliose  of  the 
French:  — 

"  To  kinder  ekiee,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn  —  and  France  diaplajs  her  bright  domain." 

The  transition  ivliicb  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  aeeras  to 
be  suggested  by  the  accidental  meutiou  of  a  word :  and  is  cer- 
liunly  one  of  the  happiest  in  our  language ;  — 

"  Heavens  1  how  unlike  their  Bclgic  su'es  of  old  1 
Kongh,  poor,  conWut,  angovernahly  bold  ; 
War  in  each  breast,  and  freodom  on  each  brow. 
How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now  I 
—  Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies,  where  Britain  courts  the  weiatom  spring.' 

Numberless  illustrations  of  the  same  remark  might  be  col- 
lected from  the  ancient  poets,  moi-e  particularly  from  the 
Geoi^ics  of  Virgil,  where  the  singular  felicity  of  the  trauaitions 
has  attracted  the  notice  even  of  those  who  have  been  (be  leaat 
disposed  to  indulge  themselves  in  philosophical  refinement  con- 
cerning the  piinciples  of  criticism.  A  celebrated  instance  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  first  book ;  the  consideration 
of  the  weather  and  of  its  common  prognostics  leading  the  fancy, 
in  the  first  place,  to  those  more  extraordinary  phenomena  which, 
according  to  the  superetitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the  fore- 
runners of  political  revolutions  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  death  of 
Ciesar,  and  the  battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Pbilippi.  The  manner 
in  which  the  poet  returns  to  his  original  subject,  displays  that 
exquisite  art  which  is  to  be  derived  only  from  the  diligent  and 
enlightened  study  of  nature. 

"  SciUcet  et  tempus  veniet  ctim  finibus  illis 
Agricohi,  incurve  Cerram  molitus  aratro, 
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Exeea  invenient  EcabcS.  rtibigine  pila ; 
Ant  gi-aribus  rtisti'is  galeae  pulsabit  inanes, 
Grandiaqne  effoasis  mirabitur  msa  sapnichris," 

Ideas  are  associated  more  readily  in  fhe  minds  of  some  persons 
than  of  others.  —  The  facility  with  wliich  ideas  are  associated 
in  the  mind,  is  veiy  different  in -different  individuals ;  a  circum- 
stance whicli,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  lays  the  foundation  of 
remarkable  varieties  among  men,  both  in  respect  of  genius  and 
of  character.  I  am  inclined,  too,  to  tliink  that,  in  the  other  ses, 
(probably  in  eonseqaence  of  early  education,)  ideas  are  more 
easily  associated  together  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence 
the  liveliness  of  their  fiincy,  and  the  superiority  they  possess  in 
epistolary  wriling,  and  in  those  kinds  of  poetry  in  which  the 
principal  recommendations  are,  ease  of  thought  and  expression, 
Hence,  too,  the  fadlity  with  which  they  contract  or  loose  habits, 
and  accommodate  their  minds  to  new  situations ;  and  I  may  add, 
the  disposition  they  have  to  that  species  of  superstition  which  is 
founded  on  accidental  combinations  of  circumstances.  The 
influence  whicii  this  facility  of  association  has  on  the  power  of 
t^te,  shall  be  afterwards  considered, 

HL  Of  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts.  —  By  means  of  the  association  of  ideas,  a  constant 
current  of  thoughts,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  made  U> 
pass  through  the  mind  while  we  are  awake.  Sometimes  the 
current  is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts  diverted  into  a  new 
channel,  in  consequence  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  other  men,  or 
of  the  objects  of  perception  with  which  we  are  surrounded.  So 
completely,  however,  is  the  mind,  in  this  particular,  subjected  to 
physical  laws,  that  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  Lord  Kaimes 
and  others,  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up  any  one 
thought;  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  depends  on  causes 
which  operate  in  a  manner  inexplicable  by  us. 

This  observation,  although  it  has  been  censui-ed  aa  paradoxi- 
cal, is  almost  self-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a  particular  thought 
supposes  it  to  be  already  in  the  mind.  As  1  shall  have  frequent 
occasion,  however,  to  refer  to  the  observation  afterwards,  1  shall 
endeavor  to  obviate  the  only  objection  which,  I  think,  can  reaa- 
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onabTy  be  urged  against  it;  aad  whidi  ia  founded  on  that  ope* 
ration  of  the  mind  which  is  eommocly  called  recollection  or 
intentional  memory. 

Intentional  memory  explained.  —  It  is  evident,  that  before  we 
attempt  to  recollect  the  particular  circumstances  of  any  event, 
tliat  event  in  general  must  have  been  aa  object  of  our  attentioa. 
We  remember  the  outlines  of  the  story,  but  cannot  at  first  give 
a  complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wish  to  recall  these  cireuiu- 
stances,  tJiere  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  proceed.  We 
m.ust  either  form  different  suppositions,  and  then  consider  which 
of  these  tallies  best  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  event  j 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumstances  we  remember, 
we  must  endeavor  lo  excite  the  recollection  of  the  other  circum- 
stances associated  with  them.  The  first  of  these  processes  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  inference  of  reason,  and  plainly  furnishes 
no  exception  to  the  doctrine  already  delivered.  We  have  an 
instance  of  (he  other  mode  of  recollection,  when  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  in  reciting  a  composition 
that  we  do  not  perfectly  remember;  in  which  case,  we  naturally 
repeat  over,  two  or  three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  in  order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which 
used  to  be  comiected  with  them  in  llie  memory.  In  this  in- 
stance, it  is  evident,  that  the  circumstances  we  desire  to  re- 
member are  not  recalled  to  the  mind  in  immediate  consequence 
of  an  exertion  of  volition,  but  are  suggested  by  some  other  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  aa'C  connected,  independently  of 
our  will,  by  the  laws  of  our  constitufion. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immediate  dependence  of  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of  association,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  will  possesses  no  influence  over  it.  This 
influence,  indeed,  is  not  exercised  directly  and  immediately,  as 
we  are  apt  fo  suppose  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject ;  but 
it  is  nevertheless,  very  extensive  in  its  effects  j  and  tLe  different 
degrees  in  which  it  is  possessed  by  different  individuals,  consti- 
tute some  of  the  most  striking  inequalities  among  men,  in  point 
of  intellectual  capacity. 

Power  of  the  will  over  the  ihoniihts.  —  Oi'  the  powers  which 
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Llie  inind  possessus  over  tlie  train  of  ils  thoughts,  the  most 
obvious  is  iCa  power  of  singling  out  any  one  of  tliem  at  pleasure ; 
of  detaiaing  it;  and  of  maliing  it  a  particular  object  of  atten- 
tion. By  doing  so,  we  not  only  stop  the  succession  that  would 
otherwise  take  place ;  but,  in  consequence  of  our  bringing  to 
view  the  less  obvious  relations  among  our  ideas,  we  frequently 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channeL  If,  for 
example,  when  I  am  indolent  and  inactive,  the  name  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  accidentally  occur  lo  me,  it  will  perhaps  suggest, 
one  after  another,  flte  names  of  some  other  eminent  mathema- 
ticians and  asti-onoraers,  or  some  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries 
aud  friends :  and  a  number  of  them  may  pass  in  review  before 
me,  without  eugaging  my  curiosity  in  any  considerable  degree. 
In  a  different  state  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will  lead  my 
thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life,  and  the  more 
striking  features  of  his  character :  or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and 
vigoi-ous,  will  lead  my  attention  to  the  sublime  discoveries  he 
made ;  and  gradually  eng^e  me  m  some  philosophical  mvesta- 
gation.  To  every  object,  there  aie  others  which  beai  obvious 
and  strikiug  relations ,  and  others,  also,  whose  relation  to  it 
does  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unless  we  dwell  upon  it  foi  some 
time,  and  place  it  befoie  u=  m  different  points  of  view 

But  Ihe  principal  power  we  possess  over  the  train  of  our  ideas, 
is  founded  on  the  infiuence  which  our  habits  of  thinking  have  on 
the  laws  of  association  ;  an  influence  which  is  so  great,  that  we 
may  often  form  a  pretty  shrewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's 
prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  transitions  he  makes  in 
conversation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  by  meaas 
of  habit,  a  particular  associating  principle  may  be  strengthened 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  different 
ideas  in  our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other ; 
so  that,  when  any  one  of  the  class  occurs  to  us,  we  have  almost 
a  certainty  that  it  will  suggest  the  rest.  What  confidence  in  hia 
own  powers  must  a  speaker  possess,  when  he  rises  without  pre- 
meditation, in  a  popular  assembly,  to  amuse  his  audience  with  a 
lively  or  a  humorous  speech !     Such  a  confidence,  it  is  evident, 
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can  only  arise  from  a  long  experience  of  tlie  sli'engtli  of  par- 
ticular associating  principles. 

Hahits  of  aswciatlon  facilitate  iJce  exercise  of  various  powers 
of  mind.  —  To  liow  great  a  degree  iJiis  part  of  our  constitution 
may  be  influenced  by  babit,  appears  fram  facts  which  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  A  man  who  has  an  ambition  to  become  a  punster, 
seldom  or  never  fails  in  tlie  attainment  of  his  object ;  that  is,  he 
Heldom  or  never  feiis  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 
have  not,  of  summoning  up,  on  a  particular  occasion,  a  number 
of  words  different  fi-om  each  other  in  meaning,  and  resembling 
each  other,  more  or  less,  in  sound,  I  am  inchned,  to  think  that 
even  genuine  wit  is  a  habit  acquired  in  a  similar  way ;  and  that, 
although  some  individuals  may,  from  natural  constitution,  be 
more  iitted  than  others  to  acquire  this  habit;  it  is  founded  in 
every  case  on  a  peculiarly  strong  association  among  certain 
classes  of  our  ideas,  which  g^ves  the  person  who  possesses  it,  a 
command  over  those  ideas,  which  is  denied  to  ordinary  men. 
But  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  effects  of  habits  of  asso- 
ciation is  more  remarkable  than  in  those  men  who  possess  a 
facility  of  rhyming.  That  a  man  should  be  able  lo  express  his 
thoughts  perspicuously  and  elegantly,  under  the  restraints  which 
rhyme  imposes,  would  appear  to  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not 
know  it  to  be  fact.  Such  a  power  implies  a  wonderful  com- 
mand both  of  ideas  and  of  expressions ;  and  yet  daily  experience 
shows  that  it  may  be  gained  with  very  little  practice.  Pope 
tells  us  with  respect  to  himself,  that  he  could  express  himself, 
not  only  more  concisely,  but  more  easily,  in  rhyme  than  in 
prose.* 

Nor  is  it  only  in  these  trifling  accomplishments  that  we  may 
trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  association.     In  every  instance 


*  "When  habit  is  one«  gwned,  notliing  so  easy  as  practice.  Cicero 
writes,  that  Antipater,  the  Sidonicn,  coald  ponr  forth  hexamelers  extem- 
pore ;  and  tliat,  whenever  he  chose  to  versify,  words  followed  hiiii  of  course. 
We  may  add  to  Anlipatec,  the  ancient  rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
modem  improviasitori  of  Uio  Italians,"  — Harris's  Piiil.  Iiiq.  108,  UO. 
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of  invention,  eitlier  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  rueehanical  arts,  oj-  in 
the  sciences,  there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new  combination 
of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  tlie  inventor.  This,  undoubtedly, 
may  often  happen  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to  explain :  that 
is,  his  invention  may  be  suggested  to  him  by  some  lucky  thought, 
tlio  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace.  But  when  a  man 
possesses  an  habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any  particular  ast 
or  science,  and  can  rely,  with  coBfidenee,  on  his  inventive  powei-s, 
whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them,  he  must  have  acquired, 
by  previous  habits  of  study,  a  command  over  certain  classes  of 
his  ideas,  which  enables  him,  at  pleasure,  to  bring  them  under 
his  review.  The  illustration  of  these  subjects  may  throw  light 
on  some  processes  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  in  general  well 
understood :  and  I  shall  accordingly,  in  the  following  section, 
offer  a  few  hints  with  respect  to  those  habits  of  association  which 
are  the  foundation  of  wit ;  of  the  powSr  of  rhyming ;  of  poetical 
fancy ;  and  of  invention  in  matters  of  science. 

IV.  Blusirations  of  this  doctriiie.  1,  Of  wit.  —  Accordingto 
Locke,  Wit  consists  "  in  the  assemblf^  of  ideas ;  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found 
any  resemblance  or  congruity."  I  would  add  to  this  definition, 
(rather  by  way  of  comment  than  of  amendment,)  that  wit 
implies  a  power  of  calling  tip  atphasvre  the  ideas  which  it  com- 
bines; and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment 
which  it  gives  to  the  hearer  is  founded,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
oil  his  swrprise  at  the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  has 
acquired  over  a  part  of  the  constitution,  which  is  so  little  subject 
to  the  wOl. 

That  the  effect  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  least,  on  the  circum- 
stance now  mentioned,  appears  evidently  from  this,  that  we  are 
more  pleased  with  a  hon  mot  which  occurs  in  conversation,  tlian 
with  one  in  print;  and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  disgust 
from  wit,  when  we  suspect  it  to  be  premeditated.  The  pleasure, 
too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when  the  original  idea 
is  started  by  one  person,  and  the  related  idea  by  another.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  remarked,  that  "  a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more 
pleasing  than  a  witty  attack ;  and  that  an  allusion  will  appear 
15 
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excellent  wlien  dirowii  out  extempore  in  cenveraation,  whicL 
would  be  deemeii  execrable  in  priat,"  In  all  these  cases,  the 
wit  considered  absohdeli/  is  t/ie  same.  The  relations  which  ai'e 
discovered  between  the  compared  ideas  are  equalljnew;  and 
yef,  as  soon  as  we  suspect  that  the  wit  was  premeditated,  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely  diminished.  Instances 
indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  winch  we  are  pleased  with  contem- 
plating an  unexpected  relation  between  ideas  without  any  refer 
ence  to  the  habits  of  association  m  the  miad  of  the  peiion  who 
discovered  it.  A  Ion  mot  produced  it  the  game  of  cross  pur- 
poses, would  not  fail  to  create  amusement,  but  m  such  cases, 
our  pleasure  seems  chiefly  fo  anse  tiom  the  ^urpri'fe  we  feel  at 
so  extraoi'dinary  a  coincidence  between  a  question  ind  ■tn 
answer  coming  from  persons  who  had  no  direct  comraiinieation 
with  each  other. 

Of  the  effect  added  tonrit  by  the  promptitude  with  which  it3 
combinations  are  formed,  Fullci  appeals  to  have  had  a  viy 
just  idea,  fi'om  what  he  has  recoided  of  the  soci'J  hours  o(  our 
two  great  Enghsh  Dramatists.  "Jonsons  pails  weie  not  ^o 
ready  to  run  of  themaehes  as  able  to  answer  the  spur  so  that 
it  maybe  truly  snd  ot  bun  that  lie  had  an  elaborate  uit  wrought 
out  by  his  own  mluotry  Many  were  the  wit  combats  between 
him  and  Shakapeoie  which  two  I  behold  ldi.e  a  bpanisb  great 
galleon,  and  an  En^liih  m-m-of  war  Jonson  like  the  toimei, 
was  built  far  higher  m  leiramg  solid  but  slow  m  his  perform 
ances,  Shakspeaie  with  the  English  man  of  wtj-  le  ser  in 
bulk,  but  hghl^r  in  saihng  could  turn  with  aU  tides  tai  k  about 
and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quicknehs  ot  his  wit 
and  invention 

I  before  obaerved  tiiat  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit  is 
increased,  when  the  two  ideas  between  wl  ich  the  lelation  is  dis 
covered,  ai'e  suggested  by  diflerent  pei  oni  In  the  case  of  a 
hon  mot  occurring  in  umversation  the  reason  of  this  is  abun 
dan tly  obvious  because  when  the  i  elated  ideas  are  suggested 
by  different  jeisoni  we  havt.  a  proof  Ib'it  the  wit  was  not  pre- 
meditated. But  even  in  a  written  compo  ition  we  aie  mich 
m  thi  subject  was  furniohed  to  tl  e  authoi  by 
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another  persoa,  than  when  he  chooses  the  topic  on  which  he  ia 
fo  display  liis  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleasure  we  receive 
fmiij.  the  Key  to  the  Loch  be  diminished,  if  we  suspected  that  the 
^luthor  had  the  key  in  view  when  he  wrote  that  poem ;  and  that 
he  introduced  some  expressions,  in  order  to  furnish  a  subject  for 
llie  wit  of  the  commentator.  How  totaDy  would  it  destroy  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if  we  suspected 
that  both  were  productions  of  tlie  same  author?  The  truth 
seems  lo  be,  that  when  both  the  related  ideas  are  suggested  by 
the  same  person,  we  hare  not  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  any 
thing  uncommon  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  author.  We 
may  suspect  that  both  ideas  oecuired  to  him  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  we  know  that,  in  the  dullest  and  most  phlegmatic  minds, 
such  extraordinary  associations  will  sometimes  take  plaJ'C.  But 
when  the  subject  of  the  wit  is  furnished  by  one  person,  and  the 
wit  su^ested  by  another,  we  have  a  proof,  not  only  that  the 
author's  mind  abounds  with  such  singular  associations,  but  that 
he  has  his  wit  perfectly  at  command. 

The  effect  of  mt  increased  h)  the  Umilations  and  difflcitllies  of 
the  subject.  —  As  an  additional  confirmation  of  these  observations, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited  by  his  sub- 
ject, the  more  we  are  pleased  with  his  wit.  And,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  wit  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  unexpected  relations 
which  it  presents  to  the  mind,  but  arises,  in  pai't,  from  the  sur- 
prise it  excites  at  those  intellectual  habits  which  give  it  birth. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  cu'cumscrihed  In  the 
choice  of  his  materials,  the  greater  must  be  the  command  which 
he  has  acquired  over  those  associating  principles  on  which  wit 
depends,  and  of  consequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
the  greater  must  be  the  surprise  and  the  pleasure  which  his  wit 
produces.  In  Addison's  celebrated  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler  on  his  picture  of  George  the  First,  in  which  he  compares 
the  painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  to  the 
Grecian  Deities,  the  range  of  the  poet's  wit  was  necessarily 
confined  within  very  narrow  bounds;  and  what  principally, 
delights  us  in  that  pei-formance  ia,  the  surprising  ease  and  felicity 
with  which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  the  Engliah  history  and 
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the  Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the  allusions  which  the  following 
passage  contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  singly,  of  very  extraor- 
dinary merit;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  uncommonly 
great,  from  the  singular  power  of  combination,  which  so  long 
and  so  difficult  an  exertion  discovers, 

"  Wise  Phidias  thus,  his  Bkill  to  prove, 
Thro'  many  a  god  attraiited  to  Jore, 
Ancl  tsught  tho  polish'd  rocks  to  sMue 
With  aits  and  linoanionls  ttivine, 
Till  Greece  amsa'd  and  half  afi-nid, 
Th'  assembled  Deities  snrvey'd. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  loy'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there ; 
Old  Satura,  too,  with  up-cast  eyes, 
Beheld  h!s  abdicated  slties ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renown'd. 
In  adamantine  timior  frawn'd; 
Sj  him  the  childless  Goddess  rose, 
MineiTa,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads ;  the  web  she  slrung. 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hnng; 
Thetis,  the  troubled  oceau's  queen, 
Matoh'd  ivilh  a  mortal  next  was  seen, 
Bedimng  on  a  funeral  urn. 
Her  flhort-Uv'd  darling  son  to  monm ; 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titiin  race,  a  rebel  crew. 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  all/d. 
In  impious  league  theh  King  defy'd.* 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of 
wit,  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  that  assemblage  of  ideas  which 


*  [As  this  parallel  between  English  history  and  Grecian  mythology  may 
not  be  as  clear  and  intelligible  to  American  as  to  English  pupils,  and  as 
some  of  tlie  comparisons,  in  spite  of  Stewart's  commendation  of  them, 
may  even  appear  dull  and  fnr-fttched,  a  few  words  of  commentary  may 
not  seem  useless.  "  Groat  Pan  "  stands  for  Charles  II.,  who  once  escaped 
his  pursuers  by  ensconcing  himself  in  an  oak  tree,  and  whose  loves  were 
more  nnmerous  than  select.  James  II.,  who  feebly  lost  a  throne  which, 
in  the  gentle  but  lying  phrase  of  tlie  day,  he  was  said  to  hare  "  abdicated," 
is  here  likened  to  Saturn.     "  Mighty  Mars  "  is  William  of  Orange,  "  re. 
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it  presents,  is  greatly  heightened  aiid  enlivened  bj  our  suiprisc 
at  the  command  displayed  over  a  part  of  the  conBtilution,  which, 
in  our  own  case,  we  find  to  be  so  httle  subject  to  the  will  We 
consider  wit  as  a  sort  of  feat  or  trick  of  inleUectuaJ  dextPiity, 
analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  the  extraordinary  performances 
of  jugglers  and  rope-dancers ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the  pleasuie 
we  receive  from  the  exhibition,  is  explicable  in  part,  (I,  by  no 
means,  say  entirely,)  on  the  same  principles. 

If  these  i-emarks  be  just,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a  consequence, 
that  those  men  who  are  most  deficient  in  the  power  of  prompt 
combination,  will  be  most  poignantly  affected  by  it,  when  exerted 
at  the  win  of  another :  and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealousy 
and  envy  brought  against  rival  wits,  when  disposed  to  look  grave 
at  each  other's  jests,  may  perhaps  be  obviated  in  a  way  less 
injurious  to  their  character. 

The  same  remarks  surest  a  limitation,  or  rather  an  explana- 
tion, of  an  assertion  of  Lord  Chesterfield's,  that "  genuine  wit 
never  made  any  man  laugh  since  the  creation  of  the  world." 
The  observation,  I  believe  to  be  just,  if  by  genuine  wit,  we 
mean  wit  wholly  divested  of  every  mixture  of  humor:  and  if 
by  laughter,  we  mean  that  convulsive  and  noisy  agitation  which 
is  excited  by  the  ludicrous.  But  there  is  unquestionably  a  smile 
appropriated  to  the  flashes  of  wit;  a  smile  of  surprise  and 
wonder ;  — not  altogether  unlike  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind 
and  the  countenance  by  a  feat  of  legerdemain,  when  executed 
with  uncommon  success. 

2.  Of  rhyme.  —  The  pleasure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  seems 
also  to  arise,  partly,  from  our  surprise  at  the  command  which 

nowiied"  for  his  long  wars  against  Louis  XIV;  while  his  consort  and 
tho  sharer  of  Ms  throne,  the  childless  Mary,  stands  for  Minerva.  Thetis 
stands  for  Queen  Anne,  who  was  "  matched  willi  a  mortal"  —  one  whj 
was  not  a  iing,  though  married  to  a  qneon  —  Prince  Geoi^e  of  Dennmrk ; 
her  "  shorHived  darling  son  "  vres  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twelre  yearn.  "  The  last "'  was  George  I.,  abont  as  poor  a 
representative  of  "  Jove  "  as  eonld  be  imagined;  the  Highltinders  —  i.e. 
the  rebel  "Titans,"  from  "a  hundred  hills"- — attempted  in  vain  to 
dethrone  him  in  1715.] 

15* 
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the  poet  must  have  acquired  over  the  tma  of  his  ideas,  iu  order 
to  be  able  to  express  himself  with  elegance,  and  the  appearance 
of  ease,  under  the  restraiut  which  rhyme  unjioaes.  In  witty  or 
ill  humorous  performances,  this  surprise  serves  fo  enliven  that 
which  the  wit  or  the  humor  produces,  and  renders  its  effects 
more  sensible.  How  flat  do  the  liveliest  and  most  ludicrous 
thoughts  appear  iu  blank  verse  ?  And  how  wonderfully  is  the 
wit  of  Pope  heightened,  by  the  easy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which 
it  is  expressed  ? 

Other  sources  of  pleasure  in  wit  and  in  rftyme.  —  It  must  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  either  in  the  case  of  wit  or  of  rhyme, 
that  the  pleasure  arises  solely  from  our  surprise  at  the  uncom- 
mon habits  of  association  which  the  author  discovers.  In  the 
former  case,  there  must  be  presented  to  the  mind,  an  unexpected 
analogy  or  relation  between  different  ideas ;  and  perhaje  other 
circumstances  must  concur  to  render  the  wit  perfect  If  the 
combination  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together 
two  ideas  which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  surprised  at  its 
oddity,  but  we  do  Dot  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  wit.  On  the 
contraiy,  Ibe  want  of  any  analogy  or  relation  between  the  com- 
bined ideas,  leads  ua  to  suspect,  that  the  one  did  not  suggest  the 
other  in  consequence  of  any  habits  of  association ;  but  that  the 
two  were  brought  together  by  study,  or  by  mere  accident.  All 
that  I  affirm  is,  that  when  the  analogy  or  relation  is  pleasing  in 
itself,  our  pleasure  is  heightened  by  our  surprise  at  the  author's 
habits  of  association  when  compared  with  our  own.  In  the  case 
of  rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure 
arising  from  the  i-ecuiTcnce  of  the  same  sound.  We  frequently 
observe  children  amuse  themselves  with  repeating  over  single 
words  which  rhyme  together;  and  the  lower  people,  who  derive 
little  pleasure  from  poetry  exceptiog  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
ear,  are  so  pleased  with  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  tliat  when  they 
read  verses  where  it  is  not  perfect,  they  are  apt  to  supply  the 
poet's  defects  by  violating  the  common  rules  of  pi-onunciation. 
This  pleasure,  however,  is  heightened  by  our  admiration  at  the 
mii-aculous  powei-s  which  the  poet  must  have  acquired  over 
the  train  of  liis  ideas,  and  over  all  the  modes  of  expression 
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wliich  the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  instruction  and 
entertainment,  without  transgressing  the  established  laws  of 
regular  versification.  In  some  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry  ; 
for  example,  in  acrostics,  and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to 
iouts-rimes,  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command  of  thought 
and  expression ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  command  of  ideas 
founded  on  extraordinary  habits  of  association.  Even  some 
authors  of  a  superior  class  occasionally  show  an  inclination  to 
display  their  knaek  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  line  of  a  couplet,  some  word  to  which  the  language  hardly 
affords  a  corresponding  sound.  Swift,  in  his  more  trifling 
pieces,  ahounds  with  instances  of  this ;  and  in  Hudibras,  when 
the  author  uses  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets 
have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arises  from  difficulty  of  exe- 
cution. 

Chief  pleasure  derived  Jrom  rhymes. — The  pleasure  we  receive 
from  rhyme  in  seriou.s  compositions,  arises  from  a  combination 
of  different  circumstances  which  my  present  subject  does  not 
lead  me  to  investigate  particularly,*  I  am  persuaded,  however, 
(hat  it  arises,  in  part,  irom  our  surprise  at  the  poet's  haMts  of 
association,  which  enable  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  ease 
and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  narrow  limits  within  which  his 
clioice  of  expression  is  confined.     One  proof  of  this  is,  that  if 


*  In  elegiac  poetry,  the  occurrence  of  the  same  soucd,  and  the  nniform- 
ity  in  the  Btrnctnro  of  the  versification  which  this  neces.'sarilj  occasions, 
are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  inactivity  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  slow  and  . 
eqnable  snccossion  of  its  ideas,  when  under  the  influence  of  tender  or 
raelftncholy  passions  ;  and  accordingly,  in  such  casea,  eren  the  Latin  poets, 
though  the  genins  of  their  language  be  very  ill  fitted  for  eompositions  in 
rliyme,  occasionally  indulge  themselvea  in  something  very  nearly  approach- 

"  Memnona  si  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem, 
Bt  tangant  magnas  uisda  fata  Deas ; 
Flebilis  indignos  Elcgeia  solve  capillos. 
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there  appear  any  mark  of  constraint,  eitlier  in  tLe  ideas  or  iu  the 
expression,  our  pleasure  is  proportionaih/  diminished,  Tlia 
thoughts  must  seem  to  suggest  each  other,  and  the  rhymes  to  be 
only  an  acdclenfa!  circumstance.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  on  the  measure  of  the  verse.  "When  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection, it  does  not  appeal-  to  be  the  result  of  labor,  but  to  be 
dictated  by  nature,  or  prompted  by  inspiration.  Iu  Pope's  best 
verses,  the  Idea  is  expressed  with  as  little  inversion  of  style,  and 
with  as  much  conciseness,  precision,  and  propriety,  as  the  author 
could  have  attained,  had  he  been  writing  prose :  without  any 
apparent  exertion  on  his  pai-t,  the  words  seem  spontaneously  to 
arrange  themselves  in  the  most  musical  numbers. 

"  While  still  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  iu  niimliers,  for  the  numbers  ciuue." 
This  facility  of  versification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  in  most  cases,  only  apparent;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think, 
that  in  the  most  perfect  poetical  productions,  not  only  the  choice 
of  words,  but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes. 
In  a  prose  composition,  the  author  holds  on  in  a  direct  course, 
aecording  to  the  plan  he  has  previously  formed ;  but  in  a  poem, 
the  rhymes  which  occur  to  him  are  perpetually  diverting  him 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  suggesting  ideas  which  do 
not  naturally  rise  out  of  his  subject.  This,  I  presiLUie,  is  But- 
ler's meaning  in  the  following :  — 

"  Bhymes  the  rudder  are  of  veiMa, 
With  which,  like  ships,  they  steer  Iheir  courses." 

But  although  this  may  be  the  case  in  fact,  the  poet  must  employ 
all  his  art  to  conceal  it:  insomuch  that  if  he  finds  himself  under 
a  necessity  to  introduce,  on  account  of  the  rhymes,  a  superfluous 
idea,  or  an  awkward  expression,  he  must  place  it  in  the  first 
line  of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  second;  for  the  reader,  natu- 
rally presuming  that  the  lines  were  composed  in  the  order  in 
which  the  autlior  airanges  them,  is  more  apt  to  suspect  the 
second  line  to  be  accommodated  to  the  first,  than  the  first  to  the 
second.  And  this  slight  artifice  is,  in  general,  sufficient  to 
impose  on  that  degi'ee  of  attection  with  which  poetry  is  read. 
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Who  can  doubt  that,  ia  the  following  lines,  Pope  wrote  tlie  first 
for  the  sake  of  the  second? 


Were  the  first  of  these  lines,  or  a  line  equally  unmeaning,  placed 
ia.?t,  the  couplet  would  liave  appeared  execrable  to  a  person  of 
the  most  moderate  taste. 

Why  aUiteration  is  mtrodnced.  —  It  affords  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  foregoing  observations,  that  the  poets  of 
some  nations  liaye  dehghted  in  the  practice  of  alliteration, 
as  well  as  of  rhyme ;  and  have  ever  considered  it  as  an  essen- 
tial circumstance  in  versification.  Dr.  Beattie  observes,  that 
"some  ancient  English  poems  are  more  distinguished  by 
alliteratioii,  than  by  any  other  poetical  contrivance.  In  the 
works  of  Langland,  even  when  no  regard  is  had  to  rhyme, 
and  but  little  to  a  rude  sort  of  anapestie  measure,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  rule,  tliat  tliree  words,  at  least,  of  each  line 
should  begin  with  the  same  letter,"  A  late  author  informs 
us,  tliat,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliterafion  is  considered  as  a 
circumstance  no  less  essential  thMi  rhyme.  He  mentions  also 
several  other  restraints,  which  must  add  wonderfully  to  the 
difficulty  of  versification  and  wl '  h  ppeai'  to  us  to  be  per- 
fectly arbitrary  and  cap  If  th  t  really  be  the  case,  the 
whole  pleasure  of  the  r  al  ha  arises  from  his  surprise 
at  the  facUity  of  the  po  t  comp  t  n  under  these  complicated 
restraints ;  that  is,  from  h  pn  at  the  command  which  the 
poet  has  acquired  over  h  th  u  ht  d  expressions.  In  our 
rhyme,  I  admowledge  that  th  n  1  nee  of  sound  is  agi'ec- 
able  in  itself ;  and  only  fli  a  that  th  pleasure  which  the  ear 
receives  from  it,  is  heigl  t  n  d  by  th     ther  consideration. 

3.  Of  poetical  fancy.  —  Thei-e  is  another  habit  of  association 
which,  in  some  men,  is  very  remarkable ;  that  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  poetical  fancy :  a  talent  which  agrees  with  wit  in  some 
circumstances,  but  which  dififers  from  it  essentially  in  others. 

The  pleasure  we  receive  from  wit,  agrees  in  one  particular 
widi  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  poetical  alluaons ;  that  in 
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botli  cases,  we  are  pleased  with  contemplating  an  analogy 
between  two  differeat  subjeeta.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the 
man  of  wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  analf^ous  ideas  ;* 
whereas  no  allusion  can,  with  propriety,  have  a  place  in  serioua 
poeti'y,  unless  it  either  iUvstrate  or  adorn  the  principal  eu^'ed. 
If  it  has  both  these  recommendations,  the  allusion  is  perfect. 
If  it  has  neither,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  allusions  of  Cow- 
ley and  of  Young,  the  fancy  of  the  poet  degenerates  into  wit. 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  they  suggest  a  rule 
with  respect  to  poetical  allusiona,  which  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  It  frequently  happens,  that  two  subjects 
beai"  an  analogy  to  each  other  in  more  reapeeta  than  one ;  and 
where  such  can  be  found,  tliey  undoubtedly  furnish  the  most 
favorable  of  aU  occasions  for  the  display  of  wit.  But,  in  serious 
poetiy,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  tliat  however  striking  these 
analogies  may  be,  and  although  each  of  them  might  with  pro- 
priety, be  made  the  foundation  of  a  aepai-ate  allusion,  it  ia 
improper,  ia  the  course  of  the  same  allusion,  to  include  more 
than  one  of  them;  as,  by  doing  so,  an  author  discovers  an 
affectation  of  wit,  or  a  desire  of  tracing  analogies,  instead  of 
illnstrallng  or  adorning  the  subject  of  Ida  composition.t 

Wh^  poeiiaal fatwjj  phases.  —  I  formerly  defined  fancy  to  be 

*  I  speak  here  of 
13  most  eominonl}',  v 

t  In  tlie  following  stanza  of  S 

How  pale  was  than  his  Irne-lore's  clieek, 
Wlien  Jommj's  sentence  i-eaclied  her  ear  ! 

ITor  never  jet  did  Alpine  snows 
So  pale,  or  yet  so  chill  appear ;  " 

[lie  double  allusion  unquestionably  borders  on  conceit.  Tliu  Sflniu  double 
allusion  oeonrs  in  the  tranBlattoa  of  Mallefa  "  Williiun  and  Margm-oi,"  bj 
Vincent  Bourne, 

"  Candidior  niTO,  frigidiorqne  nuuiua." 
How  inferior  in  pathetic  simplicity  to  the  original. 

And  chiy  cold  was  Qie  lilj  hand,  etc. 
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a  power  of  assoeialing  ideas  aecording  to  relations  of  resent' 
hlance  and  analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general;  an^  to  appi-oaeh  too  near  to  that  giyen  of  wit.  In 
order  to  discover  tlve  necessary  limitations,  we  shall  considei 
wliat  the  circumstances  are,  which  please  ua  in  poeticaJ  aUu 
sions.  As  tlicse  allusions  are  su^ested  hy  fancy,  and  are  tht 
most  striking  instances  ii  which  it  displays  itself,  the  received 
rules  of  critics  with  respect  to  them  may  throw  some  light  or 
tlie  mental  power  whicli  gives  them  birth. 

1.  An  allusion  .pleases,  by  illustrating  a  subject  comparatively 
obscure.  Hence,  1  apprehend,  it  will  be  found  that  allusions 
from  the  intellectual  world  to  the  material,  are  more  pleasing, 
than  from  the  material  world  to  the  intellectual.  Mason,  in  hts 
Ode  to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  faculty  over 
ouv  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general  over  his  troops  ; 

"  thoa,  whose  away 

The  throng'd  ideal  hMls  obey ; 

Who  bidBt  their  ranks  now  vanish,  now  appear  ■ 

Plame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  Uie  I'ear." 

Would  the  allusion  have  been  equally  pleasing,  fl.-om  a  generfj 
marslialling  his  soldiers,  to  memory  and  the  succession  of  ideas  ? 

The  effect  of  a  literal  and  spiritless  translation  of  a  work  of 
genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  iigure'i  which  we  see, 
when  we  look  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  be  intif  iil  piece  of  tape«trj 
The  allusion  is  ingenious  and  happy ;  but  the  pleasure  wlni-h 
we  receive  from  it  arises,  not  merely  from  the  analogy  nhith  it 
presents  to  us,  hut  from  the  illustration  whiiJi  it  affoida  ot  the 
author's  idea.  No  one,  surely,  in  speaking  of  a  piece  of  tiipev- 
try,  would  think  of  compai-ing  the  difference  between  its  aides, 
to  that  between  an  original  composition  and  a  literal  translation. 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illustrating  the  difficulty 
of  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  coaseiousness,  have  com- 
pared the  mind  to  the  eye,  which  sees  every  object  around  it, 
but  is  invisible  to  itself.  To  have  compared  the  eye,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  mind,  would  have  been  absurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  comparison  of  the  progress  of  youthful  curiosity, 
in  tlie  p'ji-suits  of  science,  to  that  of  a  traveller  among  the  Alps, 
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has  been  much,  and  justly,  admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of 
the  allusion  have  been  diminiahed,  if  the  Alps  had  fiirnislieA 
the  original  subject,  and  not  the  illustration  ! 

But  although  tbia  rule  holds  in  general,  I  acltnowledge,  tiat 
instances  may  be  produced,  from  our  most  celebrated  poetical 
performances,  of  alluaiona  from  material  objects,  both  to  the 
intellectual  mid  the  moral  worlds.  Tb^e,  however,  are  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  descriptive 
or  in  didactic  works ;  but  in  cflmpositioas  written  under  the 
influence  of  some  particular  passion,  or  which  are  meant  to  ex- 
press some  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Thus,  a 
melancholy  man  who  has  met  with  many  misfortunes  m  life, 
will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  every  physical  event,  and  every  ap- 
peai'ance  of  nature ;  because  his  attention  dwells  more  habitu- 
ally on  human  life  and  conduct,  than  on  the  material  objects 
around  him.  This  is  the  case  with  the  banished  Duke,  in 
Shakapeare's  As  you  like  it ;  who,  in  the  language  of  that  poet, 

"  Finds  longnos  in  trees,  boaka  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sonnons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

But  this  is  plainly  a  distempered  state  of  the  mind;  and  the 
alluaiona  please,  not  so  much  by  the  analogies  they  present,  as 
by  the  picture  they  give  of  the  character  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  have  occurred. 

2.  An  allusion  pleases,  by  presenting  a  new  and  beautiful 
image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  resemblance  between 
this  image  and  the  principal  subject,  is  agreeable  of  itself,  and 
IS  indeed  necessary,  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the  transition 
which  the  writer  mates ;  but  the  pleasure  is  wonderfully  height- 
ened, when  the  new  image  thus  presented  is  a  beautiful  one. 
The  following  allusion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home's  tragedies,  appears 
to  me  to  unite  almost  every  excellence ; — 

"  Hope  and  fear  alternate  away'd.  his  breast ; 

JAks  light  and  shade  upon  a  waving  iieUl, 
Coursing  each  other,  wlien  tlie  flying  clouds 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  sun." 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfect ;  not  only  between 
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light  and  hope,  and  between  davkhesa  and  fear;  but  between 
the  rapid  succession  of  light  and  shade,  and  iJie  momentary 
influences  of  these  opposite  emotions;  while  at  the  same  time, 
t]ie  new  image  whick  is  presented  to.  us,  recalls  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  impressive  incidents  in  rural  scenery. 

The  foregoing  observations  suggest  a  reason  why  the  princi- 
pal stores  of  foncy  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  borrowed 
ii-om  the  material  world.  Wit  has  a  more  extensive  province, 
and  delights  to  display  its  power  of  prompt  and  unexpected 
combinations  over  all  the  various  classes  of  our  ideas;  bwt  the 
favorite  excui-sions  of  fancy  are  from  intellectual  and  moral 
subjects  to  the  appearances  with  which  our  senses  ai-e  conver- 
sant. The  truth  is,  that  such  allusions  please  more  than  any 
others  in  poetry.  According  to  this  limited  idea  of  fancy,  it 
presupposes,  where  it  is  possessed  in  an  eminent  degi'ee,  an  ex- 
tensive observation  of  natural  objects,  and  a  mind  susceptible 
of  strong  impressions  from  them.  It  is  thus  only  that  a  stock 
of  images  can  be  acquired ;  and  that  these  images  will  be  ready 
to  present  themselves,  whenever  any  analogous  subject  occurs. 
And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius  is  almost  always 
united  with  an  exquisite  sensibihty  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  fancy,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark  that  its  two  qualities  are,  liveliness  and  luxmianc^. 
The  word  lively  refers  to  the  quickness  of  tlie  association.  The 
word  rich,  or  luxuriant,  to  the  variety  of  associated  ideas. 

4.  Of  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  —  To  these  powers 
of  wit  and  fancy,  that  of  invention  in  the  arts  and  seieQcea  has 
a  striking  resemblance.  Like  them,  il  implies  a  oomriMmd  over 
certain  classes  of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men,  are  not  equally 
subject  to  t?ie  mil ;  and  like  them,  too,  it  is  the  result  of  acquired 
habits,  and  not  the  original  gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  process  of  the  mind  in  scientific  invention,'!  propose 
afterwards  to  treat  fully  under  the  article  of  reasoning  ;  and  I 
shall  therefore  confine  myself  at  present  to  a  few  detached  re- 
marlts  upon  some  views  of  the  subject  which  are  suggested  by 
the  foregoing  inquiries. 

Difference  between  invention  and  discovery,  —  Before  we 
16 
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proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  lake  notice  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween invention  and  discover^/.  The  object  of  the  former,  as 
has  been  frequently  remarked,  is  to  produce  something  wliich 
had  no  existence  before ;  that  of  tlie  latter,  to  bring  to  light 
something  which  did  exist,  but  which  was  concealed  from  com- 
mon observation.  Thus  we  say.  Otto  Guerrieke  invented  the 
air-pump  ;  Sauctoriwa  invented  the  thermometer ;  Newton  and 
Gr^ory  invented  the  reflecting  telescope ;  Galileo  discovered 
the  solar  spots ;  and  Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  in  the  arts  are 
properly  called  inventions,  and  that  facts  brought  to  hght  by 
means  of  observation  are  properly  called  discoveries. 

Agreeable  (o  this  analogy  is  the  use  which  we  make  of  these 
words,  when  we  apply  them  to  subjects  purely  intellectual.  As 
truth  is  eternal  and  immutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our 
belief  or  disbelief  of  it,  a  person  who  brings  to  light  a  truth 
formerly  unknown  is  said  to  make  a  discovery.  A  person,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a  new  method  of  discovering 
truth,  is  called  an  inventor,  Pythagoras,  we  say,  discovered 
the  forty-sevenfli  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book;  Newton 
discovered  the  binomial  theorem;  but  he  invented  the  method 
of  prime  and  ultiniate  ratios,  and  he  invented  the  method  of 
fluxions. 

In  general,  ever}/  advaneement  in  hiowUdge  is  considered  as  a 
discovery  ;  every  cortirivance  by  which  we  ■produce  an  effect,  or 
accomplish  an  end,  is  considered  as  an  invention.  Discoveries 
in  science,  therefore,  unless  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
the  exercise  of  invention ;  and  accordingly,  the  word  invention  is 
commonly  used  to  express  originality  of  genius  in  the  sciences 
as  well  as  in  the  arts.  It  is  in  this  general  sense  that  I  employ 
it  in  the  following  observations. 

How  inventions  are  made.  —  It  was  before  remarked,  that,  in 
every  inatanee  of  invention,  there  is  some  new  idea,  or  some  new 
combination  of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor ; 
and  that,  although  this  may  sometimes  happen  in  a  way  which 
he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet  when  a  man  possesses  an  habitual 
fertility  of  invention  in  any  particular  art  or  science,  and  can 
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rely  with  confidence  on  his  inventive  powers  whenever  he  is 
(■ailed  upon  to  exert  them,  lie  must  have  acquired,  by  previous 
I  tbita  of  atudj  a  ommand  over  those  classes  of  Ms  ideas  which 
a  f  iubser  lent  to  the  poa-ticular  effort  that  he  wishes  to  mate. 
T 1  what  manner  this  command  is  acquired,  it  is  not  possible, 
peihaps  to  expHm  completely ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
chiefli  in  the  tn  0  following  way^  In  theirs*  place,  by  his 
hahitsi  of  speculation  he  may  have  arranged  his  knowledge  in 
SI  ch.  a  minner  as  may  reader  it  easy  for  him  to  combine,  at 
pleasure  all  the  vanous  ideas  in  his  mind  which  have  any  re- 
lition  to  the  bulject  about  which  he  is  occupied;  or,  secondly,, 
\  may  hive  learned  by  experience  certain  general  rules,  by 
means  of  wh  eh  he  can  direct  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into 
fhjse  channel  in  which  the  ideas  lie  is  in  quest  of  may  be 
most  1  kely  to  olcus  to  him. 

I  The  foimei  of  these  observations  I  shall  not  stop  to  illus- 
trite  particularlj  at  present,  as  the  same  subject  will  occur 
afterwards  unlet  the  article  of  memory.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  in  this  dnpter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  speculation 
ha\e  a  tcudenLy  to  classify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer 
particular  facis  and  particular  truths  to  general  prindples,  and 
as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  comparison  of  related  ideas 
that  new  discoveries  in  most  instances  result,  the  knowledge  of 
the  philosopher,  even  supposing  that  it  is  not  more  extensive,  is 
arranged  in  a  maimer  much  m.ore  favorable  to  invention  than 
in  a  mind  unaccnsiomed  to  system. 

How  much  invention  depends  on  a  proper  combination  of  the 
materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears  from  the  resources  which 
occur  to  men  of  the  lowest  degree  of  ingenuity,  when  they  are 
pressed  by  any  alarming  difficulty  and  danger,  and  from  the 
unexpected  exertions,  made  by  very  ordinary  characters,  when 
called  to  situations  which  rouse  tlieir  latent  powers.  In  such 
cases,  I  tate  for  granted,  that  necessity  operates  in  producing 
invention,  chiefly  hy  concmiiraling  the  aXeniion  of  the  mind  to 
one  set  of  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  view  these  in  every  light,  and 
to  combine  them  variously  with  each  other.  As  the  same  idea 
may  be  connected  witb  an  infinite  variety  of  othera  by  different 
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relaiiona,  it  may,  according  to  circumstances,  at  one  time  suggest 
one  of  these  ideas,  and  at  another  time,  a  diiTerent  one.  When 
we  dweSl  long  on  the  same  idea,  we  obtain  all  the  others  to 
wWch  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus  are  furnished  with  ma- 
terials on  which  our  powers  of  judgment  and  reasoning  may  be 
employed.  The  effect  of  the  division  of  labor  in  multiplying 
meclianieal  contrivanoea  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the  same 
principle.  It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particular  subject,  and 
familiarizes  to  the  mind  all  the  possible  combmations  of  ideaa 
which  have  any  relatioa  to  it. 

How  invention  differs  from  wit.  —  These  obserrations  suggest 
a  remarkable  difference  between  invention  and  wit.  The  former 
depends,  in  most  instances,  on  a  combination  of  those  ideas, 
which  are  connected  by  the  less  obvious  principles  of  associ- 
ation ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almost  any  mind  by  the 
pressure  of  external  circumstances.  The  ideas  which  must  be 
combined,  in  order  to  produce  the  latter,  are  chiefly  such  as  are 
associated  by  those  slighter  connections,  which  take  place  when 
the  mind  is  careless  and  disengaged.  "If  you  have  real  wit," 
says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  it  will  flow  spontaneously,  and  you 
need  not  aim  at  it ;  for  in  that  case,  the  rule  of  the  gospel  is 
reversed;  aad  it  will  prove,  seek,  and  you  shall  not  find." 
Agi-eeably  to  this  observation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain 
degree  of  intoxication,  which  prevents  the  exercise  of  that  at- 
tention which  is  necessary  for  invention  in  matters  of  science. 
Hence  too  it  is,  that  those  who  have  the  reputation  of  wits,  are 
commonly  men  confident  in  their  own  powers,  who  allow  the 
train  of  their  ideas  to  follow,  in  a  great  measure,  its  natural 
course,  and  hazard,  in  company,  every  thing,  good  or  bad,  that 
occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modesty  and  taste  seldom  attempt  wit 
in  a  promiscuous  society;  or  if  they  are  forced  to  make  such  an 
exertion,  they  are  seldom  successftil.  Such  men,  however,  in 
the  circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom  they  can  unb(«om  them- 
selves without  reserve,  are  frequently  the  most  amusing  and  the 
most  interesting  of  companions ;  as  the  vivacity  of  their  wit  is 
tempered  by  a  correct  judgment  and  relined  manners;  and  as 
its  effect  is  heightened  by  that  sensibility  and  delicacy,  with 
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wliicli  we  so  rarely  find  it  accompanied  in  tlie  common  inter- 
course of  life. 

When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  distinguish  himself, 
his  sallies  are  commonly  too  far-fetched  to  please.  He  brings 
his  mind  into  a  stat«  approaching  to  that  of  the  inventor,  and 
hecomes  rather  ingenious  than  witty.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  lie  writers  whom  Johnson  distinguishes  by  the  name  of 
the  metaphysical  poets. 

Those  powers  of  invention,  which  necessity  occasionally  calls 
forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  some  individuals  possess  habitually. 
The  related  ideas  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  are  brought 
together  by  the  slow  efforts  of  aM«ntioa  and  recollection,  pre- 
sent themselves  to  th«  latter,  in  consequence  of  a  more  system- 
atical aiTaugement  of  their  knowledge.  The  instantaneousness 
with  which  such  remote  comhinalions  are  effected,  sometimes 
appear  so  wonderful,  that  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  it  to  something 
like  inspiration!  but  it  must  he  remembered,  that  when  any 
subject  strongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts,  it  gives 
us  an  interest  in  the  observation  of  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances which  we  suspect  to  have  ajiy  relation  to  it,  however 
distant ;  and  by  thus  rendering  the  common  objects  and  occur- 
rences which  the  accidents  of  life  present  to  us,  subservient  to 
one  particular  employment  of  the  intellectual  powers,  establishes 
in  the  memory  a  connection  between  our  fiivorite  pursuit,  and 
all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  reflection  have  sup 
plied  us  for  the  further  prosecution  of  it. 

II  Imentioni  jaciKtaied  hj  general  rwfcs.  —  1  observed,  in 
the  second  pKce  thit  invention  may  be  facilitated  by  general 
1  ki  which  emble  the  inventor  to  direct  the  train  of  bis 
tl  0  ghts  into  paiticular  channels.  These  rules  (to  ascertain 
which  ought  to  be  one  principal  object  of  the  logician)  will 
f  erwards  fall  under  my  consideration,  when  I  come  to  ex- 
amine those  intellectual  processes  which  are  subservient  to  the 
discovery  of  truth.  At  present,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
general  remarks ;  in  stating  which,  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to 
show,  to  how  great  a  degree  invention  depends  on  cullivatioii 
16* 
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and  habit,  even  in  those  sciences  in  wliich  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  every  thing  depends  on  natural  genius. 

^  When  we  consider  the  geometrical  discoveries  of  the  andents, 
in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibilfld  in  the  greater  part  of 
tie  worts  which  have  survived  to  our  times,  it  is  seldom  pos- 
sible for  u3  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their 
conclusions ;  and,  indeed,  the  objects  of  this  science  are  so 
unlike  those  of  all  others,  lliat  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  pprson, 
when  he  enters  on  the  study,  to  be  dxzaled  by  its  noyelty,  and 
to  form  an  exa^erated  conception  of  the  genius  of  thu«e  men 
who  first  brought  to  light  sui,h  a  vaiiety  of  tiuths,  so  profound 
and  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  course  of  our  speculations 
"We  find,  however,  thai,  even  at  the  time  when  the  anuent 
analysis  was  unknown  to  the  modems,  such  mathematicians  aa 
had  attended  to  the  progress  ot  the  mind  in  Ihe  discovery  of 
truth,  coaoluded  b,  prion,  Ihtt  the  discoveiies  of  the  Greek 
geometei's  did  not,  at  first,  octui  to  them  m  the  order  in  which 
they  are  stated  in  their  wntmgs  The  prev^ding  opmiou  wis, 
that  they  had  possessed  some  aecret  method  of  investigjtion, 
which  they  carefully  concealed  fiom  the  world,  and  that  they 
published  the  result  of  their  labors  in  such  a  foim,  as  they 
thought  would  be  most  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their 
readers.  The  revival  of  the  ancient  analysis,  by  some  late  mathe- 
maticians ill  this  country,  has,  in  part,  justified  these  remarks,  by 
showing  to  how  great  a  degree  the  inventive  powers  of  tht 
Greek  geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  investigation ; 
and  by  exhibiting  some  striking  specimens  of  address  in  the 
practical  application  of  it. 

The  solution  of  ^j-oMems,  indeed,  it  maybe  said,  ia  but  one 
mode  in  which  mathematical  invention  may  be  d 
discovery  of  new  truihs  is  what  we  chiefly  admire  ir 
genius ;  and  the  method  of  analysis  gives  us  no  satisfaction  with 
respect  to  the  process  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

Sow  new  theorems  are  discovered.  —  To  remove  this  difliciilty 
completely,  by  explaining  all  the  various  ways  in  which  new 
theorems  may  be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquii-ies  foreign 
to  this  work.     In  oi'der,  however,  to  render  the  process  of  tha 
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niind,  on  such  occasions,  a  little  less  mysterious  tlian  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  i  it  may  be  proper  to  remaik,  that  the 
most  copious  source  of  discoveries  is  the  investigation  of  prob- 
lems ;  whicb  seldom  fails  (even  although  we  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  attainment  of  the  object  which  we  have  in  view)  to 
exhibit  to  us  some  relations  foi-merly  unobserved  among  the 
quantities  which  are  under  consideration.  Of  so  great  impor- 
tance is  it  to  concenti-ate  the  attention  to  a  particular  subject, 
and  to  check  that  wandering  and  dissipated  haMt  oftAoufflil, 
which,  in  the  case  of  most  persons,  i-enders  their  speculations 
barren  of  any  profit  either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  Many 
theorems,  too,  have  been  suggested  by  analogy;  many  have 
been  investigated  from  truths  formerly  known  by  oUering,  or  by 
ge^teralixing,  ike  hypothesis;  and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a 
species  of  induction.  An  illustration  of  these  various  processes 
of  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  curious  remarks, 
but  would  contribute  to  diminish  that  blind  admiration  of  original 
genius,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  improvement 
of  science. 

Success  in  scientific  researches  depends  on  method.  —  The 
history  of  natural  philosophy,  before  and  after  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon,  affords  another  proof,  how  much  the  powers  of  invention 
and  discovery  may  be  assisted  by  the  study  of  method :  and  in  all 
the  sciences,  without  exception,  whoever  employs  his  genius  with 
a  regular  and  habitual  success,  plainly  shows,  that  it  is  by  means 
of  general  rules  that  his  inquiries  are  conducted.  Of  these 
rules,  there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never  stated 
to  himself  in  woi-ds ;  and  perhaps  he  may  even  be  unconscious 
of  the  assistance  which  he  derives  from  them ;  but  their  influence 
on  his  genius  appears  unquestionably  from  the  uniformity  with 
which  it  proceeds ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  ascertained 
by  bis  own  speculations,  op  collected  by  the  lo^cian  from  an 
examination  of  his  researches,  similar  powere  of  invention  wiU 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  other  men,  who  apply  fbemselves 
to  the  same  study. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a  truly  philosophical  artist  has 
applied  lo  painting,  may  be  extended,  with  some  trifling  altora- 
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tions,  to  all  the  different  employraents  of  our  intellectual 
powers ;  — 

"What  we  now  call  genius  begins,  not  where  rules,  abstracts 
edly  taken,  end ;  hut  where  known,  vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have 
no  longer  any  place.  It  must  of  necessity  be,  that  a  work  of 
genius,  as  well  as  every  other  effect,  as  it  must  have  its  cause, 
must  likewise  have  its  rules ;  it  cannot  he  by  chance,  that  excel- 
lences are  produced  with  any  constancy,  or  any  certainty,  for 
this  is  cot  the  nature  of  chance ;  but  the  rules  by  which  men  of 
extraordinai7  parts,  and  such  as  are  called  men  of  genius,  work, 
are  either  such  as  they  discover  by  their  own  peculiar  observa- 
tion, or  of  such  a  nice  texture  aa  not  easily  to  admit  handhng 
or  expressing  in  words. 

"  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  these  rules  may  seem,  and  ditfi- 
cult  as  it  may  he  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they  are  still  seen 
and  felt  in  tlie  mind  of  the  artist;  and  he  works  from  them  with 
aa  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I  may  say,  upon 
paper.  It  is  ti'ue,  these  refined  principles  cannot  be  always 
made  palpable,  like  the  more  gross  rules  of  art ;  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  hut  that  the  mind  may  be  put  in  such  a  train,  that  it 
shall  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  scientific  sense,  that  propriety  which 
words  can  but  very  feebly  suggest."  —  (Jimourses  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.) 

V.  Application  of  the  principles  stated  in  the  foregoing  sections 
of  this  chapter,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  —  With, 
respect  to  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  thi-ee  different  questions 
may  be  proposed.  First,  What  is  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
sleep  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  operate, 
and  what  faculties  are  then  suspended?  Secondly,  How  far 
do  our  dreams  appear  to  he  influenced  by  our  hodtly  sensaiions  ; 
and  in  what  respects  do  they  vary  according  to  the  diffei-ent 
conditions  of  the  body  in  health,  an  1  m  sickness  ?  Thirdly, 
What  is  the  change  which  sleep  produces  on  tho^e  parts  of  the 
body,  with  which  our  mental  operations  are  moie  immediately 
connected ;  and  liow  does  this  change  operate  m  diversifying  so 
remarkably  the  phenomena  which  our  minds  then  exhibit,  from 
those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  waking  houro?     Of  these 
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three  (Questions,  the /ra(  belongs  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  it  is  to  tWa  question  that  the  following  inquiry  is 
almost  entirely  confined.  The  second  is  more  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  medical  inquirer,  and  does  not  properly  fall 
under  the  plan  of  this  work.  The  third  seema  to  me  to  relate 
to  a  subject,  which  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Hie  human 
faculties. 

It  may  he  granted,  that,  if  we  could  ascertain  the  slate  of  (he 
mind  in  sleep,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  various  phenomena 
of  dreaming  into  a  smaller  number  of  general  principles ;  and 
si il!  more,  if  we  could  resolve  them  into  one  general  fact,  we 
should  be  advanced  a  very  iniporlant  step  in  our  inquiries  upon 
this  subject ;  even  although  we  should  find  it  impcssible  to  show, 
in  what  manner  this  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  results  from 
the  change  whiijt  sleep  prodacea  in  the  state  of  the  body.  Such 
a  step  would  at  least  gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  disposition 
of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  ascend  from  particular  facts 
to  general  laws,  and  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  all .  our  philo- 
sophical researches ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  inclined  to 
liink,  that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfect  faculties  enable 
us  to  proceed. 

What  circamstances  accelerate  or  retard  the  approach  of  sleep.  — 
In  conducting  this  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  mind 
in  sleep,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  that  some  light  may  be 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  which  accele- 
rate or  retard  its  approach ;  for  when  we  are  disposed  to  rest, 
it  is  natural  to  ims^ine,  that  the  state  of  tie  mind  approaches 
to  ils  state  in  sleep  more  neai-ly,  than  when  we  feel  ourselves 
alive  and  active,  and  capable  of  applying  all  our  various  facul- 
ties to  their  proper  purposes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  tliat  the  approach  of  sleep  is 
accelerated  by  every  oiccumslance  which  diminishes  or  suspends 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  and  is  retanled  by  every 
thing  which  has  a  conti'ary  tendency.  When  we  wish  for  sleep, 
we  naturally  endeavor  to  withhold,  as  much  as  possible,  aU  the 
active  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  disengaging  our  attention  from 
every  interesldng  subject  of  thought.    When  we  are  disposed  to 
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keep  awoLe  ve  natur'^Uv  fix  our  ■ittmlion  on  some  subject 
^hicli  la  Ldlculiitel  to  afford  emp!  ytiiLnt  f  oui  intellectual 
poweio  or  to  rou  e  and  eieuiae  the  aUiye  pnneities  of  our 

It  la  well  known  that  there  i^  a  paiiiculir  class  of  sounds 
which  compose  us  to  bleep  The  hum  of  bees  the  murmur  of 
a  fountain  the  reading  of  an  unintere  ting  discouise,  have  this 
tendency  m  a  remarkable  degree.  It  we  examine  this  class  of 
sounds,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  wholly  of  such  as  are  fitted 
to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  its  own  thoughts, 
ani  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  eng^e 
its  attention  to  themselves. 

It  is  also  matter  of  common  obseiTation,  that  children  and 
persons  of  little  reflection,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  about  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  whose  mental  activity  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
suspended,  as  soon  as  their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed ; 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  usual  engagements.  The  same  thing  has 
been  remarked  of  savages,  whose  time,  like  that  of  fbe  lower 
animals,  is  almost  completely  divided  between  sleep  and  their 
bodily  exertions.* 

The  powers  dependent  on  volition  suspended  during  sk^. — 
IFrora  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  in  sleep  those  operations  of  the  mind  are  suspended, 
which  depend  on  our  volition ;  for  if  it  be  certain,  that  before 
we  fall  asleep,  we  must  withhold,  as  much  as  we  are  able,  the 
exercise  of  all  our  different  powers ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined,  that,  as  soon  as  sleep  commences,  these  powei-a  should 
^ain  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable  conclusion  is, 
that  when  we  are  desirous  to  procure  sleep,  we  bring  both  mind 
and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  state  in  which  they  are 

*  "  The  existonee  of  Ihe  negro  slaveB  in  America,  appears  to  participate 
more  of  Eensiition  iJian  reflection.  To  this  must  bo  asci-ibcd,  thoir  disposi- 
Ijon  to  sleep  when  abstracted  from  their  diversions  and  unemployed,  in 
.heir  labor.  An  animal  whose  body  is  at  rest,  and  wlio  does  not  reflect, 
mnst  be  disposed  to  sleep,  of  course."  —  Notes  on  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
tM>n,  p.  229. 
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to  coDfJnue  after  sleep  commences.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  state  of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  sleep,  and 
when  we  are  actually  asleep,  is  this,  —  that  in  the  former  ease, 
although  its  active  exertions  be  suspended,  we  can  renew  them, 
if  we  please.  In  the  other  case,  the  will  loses  its  influence  over 
all  our  powers,  both  of  mind  aud  body ;  ia  consequence  of  some 
physical  alteration  in  tlie  system,  which  we  shall  never,  probably, 
be  able  to  explain. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  conclusion  a  little  further,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  suspension  of  our  voluntary  opera- 
tions in  sleep  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  there  are  only  two  supposi- 
tions which  can  be  formed  concerning  its  cause.  The  one  is, 
that  the  power  of  volition  is  suspended ;  the  other,  that  the  will 
loses  its  influence  over  those  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  tliose 
members  of  the  body,  which,  duriug  our  waking  hours,  are  sub- 
jected to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be  shown,  then,  ihat  the  former 
suppceition  is  not  agreeable  to  fact,  the  truth  of  the  latter  seems 
to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

1 .  Volition  itself  not  suspended  during  sleep.  —  That  the  power 
of  voUtion  is  not  suspended  during  sleep,  appears  from  the  efforts 
which  we  are  conscious  of  making  while  in  that  situation.  We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger ;  and  we  atfompt 
to  call  out  for  assistance.  The  attempt,  indeed,  is,  in  general, 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  sounds  which  we  emit  ai-e  feeble  and 
indistinct;  but  this  only  confirms,  or  rather  is  a  necessaiy  con 
sequence  of  the  supposition,  that,  in  sleep,  the  connection,  be- 
tween the  will  and  our  voluntary  operations  is  disturbed  or 
interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the  power  of  volition  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  effort,  however  ineffectuaL 

In  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  an  alarming  dream,  we  are 
sometimes  conscious  of  making  an  exertion  to  save  ourselves, 
by  flight,  from  an  apprehended  danger  ;  but  ia  spite  of  aU  our 
efibrts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In  such  cases,  we  commonly  dream 
that  we  are  attempting  to  escape,  and  are  prevented  by  some 
external  obstacle  ;  but  the  fiict  seems  to  be,  that  the  body  is,  at 
that  time,  not  subject  to  the  will.  During  the  disturbed,  rest 
which  we  sometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indisposed,  the 
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mind  appears  fo  retain  some  powpr  ovei  b  a.  he 
these  cases,  the  mntions  which  are  made      a  ah      of  a 

general  agitation  of  the  whole  sjstem,  in  h  <ra& 
exertion  of  a  imrlicular  memher  of  it,  with  vi  w  to  prod  a 
certain  effect;  it  is  reasonable  to  conclud  ha  n  p  rf  y 
sound  sleep,  the  mind,  although  it  retains  t  sow  f  h  n 
retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily       an 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  system  wL  k      vi  by 

the  name  of  incubus,  [or  nightmare,']  we  are  a 

total  want  of  power  over  the  body ;  and,  I  b  h  h       mm  a 

opinion  is,  that  it  is  this  want  of  power  wl     h  d  h^  h 

incuitas  from  all  the  other  modiflcations  f  p  B  he 
moi-e  pi-obable  supposition  seems  to  be,  tha  y    p 

sleep  is  accompanied  with  a  suspension  of  the  faculty  ot  volun- 
tary motion,  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  peculiar  in  it  but 
this,  — that  the  uneasy  sensations  which  are  produced  by  the  ac- 
cidental posture  of  the  body,  and  which  we  find  it  impossible 
fo  remove  by.  our  own  efforts,  render  ua  distinctly  conscious  of 
our  incapacity  to  move.  One  thing  is  certain,  fJiat  the  instant 
of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command  of  our 
bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  same. 

2.  The  same  conclusion  is  confii-med  by  a  different  view  of 
the  subject.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already  observed,  that  whea 
we  are  anxious  to  procure  sleep,  the  state  into  which  we  natu- 
rally bring  the  mind,  approaches  to  its  state  after  sleep  com- 
mences. Now  it  is  manifest,  that  the  means  which  nature 
directs  us  to  employ  on  such  occasions,  is,  not  to  s^tspend  the 
power  of  volition,  but  to  smpmd  the  exertion  of  those  powers 
whose  exercise  depends  on  volition.  If  it  were  necessaiy  that 
volition  should  be  suspended  before  we  fall  aisleep,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us,  by  our  own  efforts  to  hasten  the  moment  of 
rest.  The  very  supposition  of  such  efforts  is  absurd ;  for  it 
implies  a  continued  will  to  suspend  the  acts  of  the  will. 

Sle^  agents  the  mind  as  it  does  the  body.  —  According  to  the 
foregoing  doctrine  with  respect  fo  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep, 
the  effect  which  is  produced  on  our  mental  operations,  is 
strikingly  analogous  to  that  winch  is  produced  on  our  bodily 
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jiawers.  From  the  observations  which  have  been  already  made, 
it  is  manifest  that  in  sleep,  the  body  is,  in  a  very  inconsiderable 
degree,  if  at  all,  subject  to  our  command.  The  vital  and  in- 
voluntary motions,  however,  suffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  aa 
when  we  are  awake,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some 
cause  unknown  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it  would  appeal',  that 
those  operations  of  the  mind  which  depend  on  our  volition  are 
suspended ;  while  cerlain  other  operations  are,  at  least,  occasioa- 
ally  carried  on.  This  analogy  naturally  sugjjest'i  the  idea,  that 
all  our  mental  operations,  which  are  independent  of  our  will, 
may  continue  during  sleep ;  and  tliat  the  phenumena  of  dream- 
ing may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  these,  diversified  in  their 
apparent  effects,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  our  volun- 
tary powers. 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during  sleep  are 
found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  principle,  it  wiU  possess 
all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of. 

How  muck  power  the  will  has  over  the  tlwuglits.  —  It  was 
formerly  shown,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  does  not 
depend  immediately  on  our  will,  but  is  regulated  by  certain  gen- 
era] laws  of  asaociafion  At  the  same  time,  it  appeared,  that 
among  the  vaiious  subjects  which  thus  spontaneously  present 
themselves  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of  singling  out 
any  one  that  we  choose  to  consider,  and  of  making  it  a  partic- 
ular object  of  attention  ,  and  that  by  doing  so,  we  not  only  can 
stop  the  train  that  would  otherwise  have  succeeded,  hut  fi'e- 
quently  can  divert-  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new 
channel.  It  also  appeared,  that  we  have  a  power  (which  may 
be  much  improved  by  exercise)  of  recalling  past  occurrences 
to  the  memory,  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  recoUeetion. 

The  indirect  influence  which  the  mind  thus  possesses  over 
the  train  of  ils  thoughts  is  so  great,  that  during  the  whole  time 
we  are  awake,  excepting  in  those  cases  in  which  we  fall  into 
what  is  called  a  revery,  and  suffer  our  thoughts  to  follow  their 
natural  course,  the  order  of  their  succession  is  always  regulated 
more  or  less  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in  regulating  the 
train  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (aa  I  have  already  shown) 
17 
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by  av^ling  itself  of  tlie  establislied  laws  of  association ;  but 
still  it  has  the  pi>wer  of  renileriug  this  train  very  iliffcrent  from 
what  it  would  have  been,  if  these  lawa  had  talcen  place  without 
its  interference. 

Sow  dreams  would  differ  from  waking  ihougJits  upon  ihia 
tlieirry.  —  From  these  principles,  combined  with  the  general 
fact  which  I  have  endeavored  to  establish,  with  respect  to  the 
slate  of  (he  mind  in  sleep,  two  obvious  consequences  follow: 
first,  that  when  we  are  in  Ihis  situation,  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  (he  laws  of  association, 
may  be  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  the  same  unknown 
causes  by  which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ;  and, 
secondly,  tliat  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  these  two  states  of 
the  mind,  must  be  very  different;  masmuch  as,  in  the  one,  it 
depends  solely  on  the  laws  of  assocfatioti,  and  in  the  other,  ora 
these  laws  combined  mtk  our  own  voluntary  exertions. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  these  conclusions  are  agreeable 
to  truth,  it  is  necessaiy  to  compare  them  with  (he  known 
phenomena  of  dreamuig.  For  which  purpose,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show,  first,  that  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in  sleep,  is 
regulated  by  (he  same  general  laws  of  association,  to  which  it 
is  subjected  while  we  are  awake;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our  wiLin^ 
thoughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  suspension 
of  the  influence  of  the  wilL 

I.  That  the  sueeession  of  oar  thoughts  in  sleep, !»  regulated  hy 
the  same  general  laws  of  association,  wliich  influence  the  mind 
wliiie  we  are  awate,  appears  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  suggested  to  us  Sy  hodilg  sensa' 
tions  ;  and  with  these,  it  is  well  known,  from  what  we  experience 
while  awake,  that  particular  ideas  ai-e  frequently  very  strongly 
associated.  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,  that,  having  occasion, 
in  consequence  of  an  indisposition,  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot 
water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mount  ^tna,  and  that  he  found 
the  heat  of  the  ground  almost  insupportable.  Another  person, 
having    a  blister  applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that    he  was 
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SCiilpeJ  by  a  party  of  Imilians.  I  believe  eveiy  one  ivlio  ia  in 
ilie  Iiabit  of  dreaming,  will  recollect  instances,  in  iiis  own  cose, 
of  a  similar  nature. 

2.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  h^  the  pr^ailing  temper  of  the 
mind;  aad  vary,  in  their  complexion,  according  aa  our  habitual 
disposition,  at  the  time,  inclines  ui;  to  cheerfulness  or  to  melas- 
clioly.  Not  that  this  observation  holds  without  exception ;  but 
it  holds  so  generally,  as  must  convince  us,  that  the  state  of  our 
spirits  has  some  effect  on  our  dreams,  as  well  as  on  our  waking 
tlioughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  no  less  than  in  the  former, 
this  effect  may  be  counteracted,  or  modifled  by  various  other 
circumstances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  escape  from  any  alarming 
danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  course  of  our  sleep,  with 
Budden  startings ;  imagining  that  we  are  drowning,  or  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice.  A  severe  misfortune,  which  lias  affected 
the  mind  deeply,  influences  our  dreams  in  a  similar  way  ;  and 
suggests  to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  some 
measure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  disti'ess  arises.  Such, 
according  to  Virgil,  were  the  di'eains  of  the  forsaken  Dido. 

In  somiiis  ferus  iEnena ;  semperque  relinqui 
Sola  sibi ;  semper  longam  incomitala  videtur 
Ice  viam,  et  Tjrios  iieaei14  quiorere  terra." 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  hy  our  prevcdling  habits  of  as- 
aoeiation  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  considered  the  extent  of 
that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire  over  the  train  of  its 
thoughts;  and  I  observed,  that  tho^e  int^-llpctual  diveisilies 
among  men,  which  we  commonlj  reier  to  pecuharities  of  genius, 
are,  at  least  in  a  great  measure  rptolvable  into  differences  :n 
their  habits  of  assocwtion  One  man  possesses  a  neb  an  I 
beautiful  faney,  which  i"  ^t  all  times  ohedit-nt  to  his  w  lU  An- 
other possesses  a  quickness  of  recollection  which  enables  him, 
at  a  moment^s  warning  to  bung  togetliei  iW  the  rPiult^  of  his 
past  experience,  and  tf  hi=  piat  rLfl  ctioni,  wluUi  can  be   of 
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use  for  illuslratmg  any  proposed  lubject  A  fliird  uin,  without 
effort,  collect  hi«  attention  fo  the  most  absti-apl  questions  m 
philosophy ;  can  perceive,  it  a  glance,  the  shortest  -Mid  (he 
most  effectual  protes"!  for  iiiiviiig  at  the  tiuth ,  and  cin  baniah 
fi'om  his  mind  eveiy  extianeous  idea,  which  fancy  or  casual 
association  may  suggest,  to  distract  his  thoughts  or  to  mislead 
Ilia  judgments  A  fourth  unites  all  these  powers  in  a  capacity 
of  perceiving  truth  with  an  almost  intuitive  rapidity ;  and  in  an 
eloquence  which  enables  him  to  command,  at  pleasure,  whatever 
his  memory  and  his  fancy  can  supply,  to  illustrate  and  to  adorn 
it.  The  occasional  exercise  which  such  men  make  of  their 
powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  said,  in  one  seuse,  to  be  unpre- 
meditated or  unstudied ;  but  they  all  indicate  previous  Jiabils  of 
meditation  or  study,  as  unquestionably  as  the  dexterity  of  the 
expert  accountant,  or  the  rapid  execution  of  the  professional 


From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  a  ti'ain  of  thought 
wliich,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  painful  effort  of  study,  may, 
in  another,  be  almost  spontaneous ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that 
the  reveries  of  studious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much  as 
they  can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own  course,  are  more  or 
less  connected  together  by  those  principles  of  association,  whidi 
their  favorite  pursuits  tend  more  particularly  to  strengthen. 

The  influence  of  the  same  habits  may  be  traced  distinctly  in 
sleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathematicians,  who  have  not 
dreamed  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who  have  not  even 
fancied  that  they  were  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  it  with 
much  success.  They  whose  ambition  leads  them  to  the  study 
of  eloquence,  are  frequently  conscious,  during  sleep,  of  a  re- 
newal of  their  daily  occupations ;  and  sometimes  feel  themselves 
possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech,  which  they  never  experienced 
before.  The  poet,  in  hia  dreams,  is  transported  into  Elysium, 
and  leaves  the  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  enjoyments  <S  hu- 
manity, to  dwell  in  those  regions  of  enchantment  and  rapture, 
which  have  been  created  by  the  divine  imaginations  of  Virgil 
and  of  Tasso. 
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"  And  hither  Morpheue  sent  his  kindest  Jroama, 
Raising  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace  ; 
O'er  which  were  ahadowy  cost  Elyaian  gieams. 
That  play'd,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place. 
And  shed  a  roseate  smile  on  Nature's  iiice. 
Not  Titinn'fi  penal  e'er  conld  ea  array. 
So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  ethereal  space  ; 
Nor  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  display, 
Aa  loose  on  flowery  beds  all  langnishingly  lay. 
No,  fair  illusions  I  artful  phantoms,  no  I 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  ihiry  land : 
She  has  no  colora,  that  like  years  can  glow  ; 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gj^oss  her  hand."  — 

Casde  oflndoleace. 

As  a  further  proof  tlmt  the  succession  of  our  Itoughta  la 
dreaming,  ia  influenced  by  our  prevdling  habits  of  association, 
it  may  he  remarked,  that  the  scenes  and  occurrences  which  most 
frequently  present  themselves  to  tJie  mind  while  we  are  asleep, 
are  the  scenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early  yovtk.  The 
facility  of  asaociatiou  is  then  much  greater  than  in  more  advanced 
years ;  and  although,  during  the  day,  the  memory  of  the  events 
thus  associated  ma.y  be  banished  by  tlie  objects  and  pursuits 
which  press  upon  our  senses,  it  retains  a  more  permanent  hold 
of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  subsequent  acqui'dtions ;  and  like 
the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  our  mother  tongue,  i.h,  as  it 
were,  interwoven  and  incorporated  with  all  its  most  essential 
habits.  Accordingly,  in  old  men,  whose  thoughts  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  disengaged  from  the  world,  the  transactions  of 
their  middle  age,  which  once  seemed  so  important,  are  often 
obliterated ;  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  spota 
and  the  companions  of  their  infancy. 

I  shall  only  observe  further,  on  this  head,  that  in  our  dreams, 
as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occasionally  make  use  of  words  as 
an  instrument  of  thought.  Such  dreams,  however,  do  not  affect 
the  mind  with  such  emotions  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  as  those 
in  which  the  imagination  ia  occupied  with  particular  objects  of 
sense.  The  effect  of  philosophical  studies,  in  habituating  the 
Tnind  to  the  almost  constant  employment  of  tliis  instrument,  and, 
of  consequeace,  its  effect  in  weakening  the  imagination,  was  foi  ■ 
17* 
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merly  remarked.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  t!ie  infiuence  of  these 
circumstances  may  also  be  traced  in  the  history  of  our  dreams ; 
which,  in  youth,  commonly  involve,  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
the  exei-cise  of  imagination ;  and  affect  the  mind  with  much 
more  poweiful  emotions,  (Iian  when  we  hegin  to  employ  our 
maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and  abstract  speculations. 

II.  From  these  different  observations,  we  are  authorized  to 
conclude,  that  the  same  laws  of  association  wliich  regulate  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  arei  awake,  continue  to  operate 
during  sleep.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  far  the  eireum- 
stances  wkieh  discriminate  drewning  from  our  wakttiff  thoughts 
correspond  with  those  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

1.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  sleep,  ah 
our  voluntary  operations,  such  as  recollection,  reasoning,  etc., 
must  also  be  suspended. 

That  this  really  is  the  case,  the  extravagance  and  inconsis- 
tency of  our  di'eams  are  suffleient  proofe.  We  frequently  con- 
found together  times  and  places  the  most  remote  from  each 
other;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  dream,  conceive  the  same 
person  as  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes 
we  imagine  ourselves  conversing  with  a  dead  friend,  without 
remembering  the  circumstance  of  his  death,  although,  perhaps, 
it  happened  but  a  few  days  before,  and  affected  os  deeply.  All 
this  proves  clearly,  that  the  subjects  which  then  occupy  our 
thoughts  are  such  as  present  themselves  to  the  mind  sjionian- 
eoasly ;  and  that  we  have  no  power  of  emploi  ing  our  reason  in 
comparing  together  the  different  p^s  of  our  drPim's,  or  e\en 
of  exerting  an  act  of  recollection  m  order  to  asceitam  how  tai 
they  are  consistent  and  possible, 

The  process  of  reasoning  in  which  we  sometimes  fancy  oui- 
selves  to  be  engaged  during  sleep,  fuimah  no  esteption  to  the 
foregoing  observation;  for,  alihongh  every  such  pioceaa,  the 
first  time  we  form  it,  implies  volition ,  and,  in  particular,  implies 
a  recollection  of  the  premises,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  , 
yet,  when  a  number  of  truths  have  been  otten.  piesented  to  us 
as  necessarily  connected  with  each  other,  this  senes  may  after 
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WM-da  pass  through  the  mind,  aceoi'ding  to  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, without  any  more  activity  on  our  part,  than  in  those  iraina 
of  thought  which  are  the  most  loose  and  incoherent.  Nor  is 
this  mere  theory,  I  may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  consciousness 
of  every  man  accustomed  to  dream,  whether  his  reasonings 
during  sleep  do  not  seem  to  be  carried  on  without  any  exertion 
of  his  wiil ;  and  with  a  degree  of  facility  of  which  he  was  never 
conscious  while  awake.  Mr,  Addison,  in  one  of  his  Spectators, 
lias  made  this  observation ;  and  his  testimony,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  particular 
theory  on  the  subject  to  support.  "  There  is  not,"  says  he,  "  a 
more  painful  action  of  the  mind  tlian  invention;  yet  in  dreams 
it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity,  that  we  are  not  sensible 
when  the  faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I  believe  every 
one,  some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books, 
or  letters ;  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily  that 
the  mind  is  imposed  on,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for 
the  composition  of  another." 

2,  If  the  iniluence  of  tlie  will  during  sleep  be  suspended,  the 
mind  will  remain  as  passive,  while  its  thoughts  change  from  one 
subject  to  another,  as  it  does  during  our  waking  hours,  while  dif- 
ferent perceptible  objects  are  presented  to  our  senses. 

Of  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  multiply  proois ;  as  it  has  always  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  accompanied.  If  our  dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts 
were  subject  to  tlie  will,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that  in  the, 
one  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  endeavor  to  banish, 
as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had  a  tendency  to  dis- 
turb us  ;  and  detain  those  only  which  we  found  to  be  ^i-eeable  ? 
So  far,  however,  is  this  power  over  our  thoughts  from  being 
exercised,  that  we  are  frequently  oppressed,  in  spile  of  aU  our 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affect  us  with  the 
most  painful  emotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  vulgar 
remai'k,  that  ojtr  dreams  are,  in  every  case,  invohmtary  on  our 
part,  and  that  they  appear  to  be  obtruded  on  us  by  some  external 
cause.     This  fact  appealed  so  unaccountable  to  the  late  Mr. 
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Easter,  tliat  it  gave  rise  to  liis  very  whimsical  theory,  in  which 
he  ascribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  of  separate  spirits 
on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  wUi  be  suspended  during  sleep,  the 
conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  sensible  objects  will  be 
attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  existence,  as  much  as  the 
perception  of  the  same  objects  is  wliile  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  conception,  I  formerly  observed, 
that  our  belief  of  the  separate  and  independent  ezisl«nce  of  the 
objects  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  result  of  experience  ;  which 
teaches  us  that  these  peiceptions  do  not  depend  on  oui  will  It 
lopen  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  fiom  seeing  the  pi-os- 
pect  before  me.  The  ca«e  is  difierent  with  respect  to  oui  con- 
ceptions. Wliilc  they  occupy  the  mmd,  to  the  eseluaion  ot 
■  every  thing  else,  I  endeavored  to  show,  tliat  they  are  alwijs 
accompanied  with  beUef  but  aa  we  can  banish  them  fiom  the 
mJ7id,  during  our  waking  hours,  at  ple-isure ,  ind  as  the  moment- 
ary belief  which  they  pioduLe,  is  confiBually  checked  by  tlie 
surrounding  objects  of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  consider 
them  as  fictions  of  our  own  creation ,  and,  excepting  in  some 
accidental  cases,  pay  no  regai  d  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  lite 
If  the  doctrine,  however,  toimeily  stated  with  respect  to  concep- 
tion be  just,  and  if,  at  the  same  tiiae,  it  be  allowed,  tliat  sleep 
suspends  the  influence  of  the  wiil  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts, 
we  should  naturally  be  led  to  expect,  that  the  same  belief  which 
accompanies  conception  while  we  are  awake,  should  accompany 
the  perceptions  which  occur  to"  ua  in  our  dreams.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  remark,  how  striiiingly  this  conclusion  coin- 
cides with  acknowledged  facts. 

May  it  not  be  considered  as  some  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
doctrine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  producing  complete  sleep,  it 
commonly  produces  one  of  the  effects  of  sleep,  by  suspending 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  revery ;  and  that 
while  we  are  in  this  state,  our  conceptions  frequently  affect  us 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  objects  conceived  were 
present  to  our  senses? —  (See  the  Baron  de  Tott's  Account  of 
the  Opium-takers  at  Coaitantinople.) 
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AnotheT  circumstance  with  respect  to  our  conceptions  during 
sleep,  deserves  oar  notice.  As  the  subjects  which  we  then  think 
upon  occupy  the  mind  exclusively ;  and  as  the  attention  is  not 
diverted  by  the  objects  of  our  external  senses,  our  conceptions 
must  be  proportionally  lively  and  steady.  Every  person  knows 
how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of  any  thing,  with 
our  eyes  open,  in  comparison  of  what  we  can  form  with  our 
ejes  shnt ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  we  can  suspend  tlie  exer- 
cise of  all  our  other  senses,  the  hveliness  of  our  conception 
increases.  To  this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  part,  the  effect 
which  the  dread  of  spirits  in  the  dark  has  on  some  pei-sons,  who 
ai-e  fiilly  convinced  in  speculation  that  their  apprehensions  are 
groundless !  and  to  this,  also,  is  owing  the  effect  of  any  accidental 
perception  in  giving  them  a  momentary  relief  from  their  terrors 
Hence  the  remedy  which  nature  points  out  to  us,  when  we  find 
oiii'selvea  overpowei-ed  by  ims^nation.  If  every  thmg  around 
us  he  silent,  we  endeavor  to  create  a  noi^e  by  ^peakmg  aloud, 
or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is,  we  strive  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  the  subjects  of  our  imagination,  by  prcenlmg  an 
object  to  our  powere  of  perception.  The  conclusion  which  I 
draw  from  these  obsei-vations  is,  that  as  there  is  no  stat*"  of  the 
body  in  which  our  perceptive  powei-s  are  so  totally  unemployed 
as  in  sleep,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  objects  which  we  con 
ccive  or  imagine,  must  then  make  an  impiesaion  on  the  mmfl 
beyond  comparison  greater  than  any  thing  of  whu-h  vi  e  can  hi^  e 
experience  while  aw^e. 

From  these  principles  may  be  derived  a  simple,  and,  I  think, 
a  satisfaetory,  explanation  of  what  some  writers  have  repre- 
sented as  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  dreaming ;  the  inaccurate  estimates  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
time,  while  wo  are  thus  employed ;  —  an  inaccuracy  which  some- 
tiraea  extends  so  fin,  as  to  give  to  a  single  instant  the  appearance 
of  hours,  or  periiaps  of  days.  A  sudden  noise,  for  example, 
suggests  a  dream  connected  with  that  perception ;  and,  tha 
moment  afterwards,  this  noise  has  the  efiect  of  awaking  us ; 
and  yet,  during  that  momentaiy  interval,  a  long  series  of  cir- 
cumstances has  passed  before  the  imagination.     The  story  quoted 
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by  Mr.  Addison,  (Specfator,  No.  94,)  from  the  TurkUli  Tales, 
of  flie  mii'acle  wrought  by  a  Mahometan  doctor  to  convince  an 
infldel  sultan,  ia,  in  such  cases,  nearly  verified. 

The  facts  I  allude  to  at  present  are  genei-ally  explained  by 
supposing,  (hat,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is  greater 
tJiau  while  we  are  awake;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  The  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at 
all  times,  such,  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  crowd  of  ideas 
may  pass  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a  long  discourse 
lo  give  utterance ;  and  transactions  may  he  conceived,  which  it 
would  require  days  to  realize.  Ewt,  in  sleep,  the  conceptions 
of  the  mind  are  raislaken  for  reahties  ;  and  therefore  our  esti- 
mates of  time  win  be  formed,  not  according  to  our  experience 
of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to  our  experience  of 
the  time  requisite  for  realizing  what  we  conceive.  Something 
perfectly  analogous  to  this  may  be  remarked  in  the  perceptions 
we  obtain  by  the  sense  of  sight.  When  I  look  into  a  show-box, 
where  tlie  deception  is  imperfect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  paltry 
daubings  of  a  few  inches  diameter ;  but  if  the  representation 
be  executed  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  convey  to  me  the  idea  of 
a  distant  prospect,  every  object  before  me  swells  in  its  dimen- 
sions, in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  space  which  I  conceive  it 
to  occupy  i  and  what  seemed  before  to  be  shut  up  within  the 
limits  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, to  an  immense  landscape  of  woods,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
The  phenomena  of  partial  sleep.  —  The  phenomena  which  we 
have  hitherto  explained,  take  place  wlien  sleep  seems  to  be 
complete ;  that  is,  when  the  mind  loses  its  influence  over  all 
those  powers  whose  exercise  depends  on  its  wilL  There  ai-e, 
however,  many  cases  in  which  sleep  seems  lo  be  partial ;  tliat 
is,  when  the  mind  loses  its  influence  over  some  powers,  and 
retains  it  over  others.  In  the  case  of  the  soTrmamhili,  it  retains 
its  power  over  the  limbs,  but  it  possesses  no  influence  over  its 
own  thoughts,  and  scarcely  any  over  the  body  ;  excepting  those 
particular  members  of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking.  In 
madness,  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  body  remains  undimin- 
ished, whUe  its  influence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought  is 
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in  a  great  measure  snapended ;  either  ia  consequence  of  a  par- 
ticular idea,  which  engrosses  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  thing  else,  and  wliich  we  find  it  impossible  to  banish  by 
our  efforts  ;  or  in  consequence  of  our  thoughts  succeeding  each 
other  with  such  rapidity,  that  we  ai-eunable  to  stop_  the  train. 
In  both  of  these  kinds  of  madness,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
tlie  conceptions  or  unaginations  of  the  mind  becoming  inde- 
pendent of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  actual  per- 
ceptions, and  to  affect  us  in  the  si 


*  [About  ten  yeavs  ago,  the  editor  of  this  volume  attemptod  to  extend 
to  (lie  case  of  iimmiig  tlie  hypothesis  which  Stewart  has  here  bo  pleasingly 
expounded  in  relation  to  drmiamg.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
remarks,  which,  in  the  execution  of  this  pnrpose,  were  then  published  in  a 
pariodical  work. 

It  seems  to  us,  fliat  the  most  characteiistic  trait  of  insauitj  ia  a  loss  of 
the  indirect  controlling  power  which  the  iviU  usnally  exercises  over  the  pro- 
pensities and  the  processes  of  the  understanding ,  We  call  this  power  in- 
i/i>ffl(,  hecause  the  will  cannot  immediately  goVecn  the  belief,  or  the  sac- 
uession  of  ideas,  so  as  to  give  distinettiess  to  an  imperfect  recollection,  or 
to  put  aside  an  unpleasant  thought.  But  it  can  iiidirecth/  labor  to  these 
ends,  and  human  reason  ditfers  from  brute  instinct  in  no  respect  so  much 
as  in  this  sovereignty,  partial  though  itbe,  which  the  will  and  the  consdence 
exereisQ  over  the  swift  currents  of  the  thoughts,  and  tlie  impulse  of  the 
desires.  This  is  chiefly  done  flirongh  the  faculty  of  attention,  which  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  will.  We  can  stay  the  saceeHsion  of  ideas  at 
any  instant^  in  oi'dor  to  dwell  npon  a  selected  thonght,  till  we  buve  con- 
sidered it  in  all  its  parte  and  rehttions.  Comparison  itself  has  been  rightly 
defined  as  an  act  of  akernate  atiaitkn  to  two  objects  ;  and  it  is  thercfbi's 
impMred  or  lost  only  when  we  cease  to  have  command  of  the  attention, 
because  the  will  in  this  respect  haa  become  powerless.  We  distinguish 
fancies  from  realities  only  by  an  effort  of  attention  to  our  eensaUons, 
which  manifest  the  difference  between  the  imaginary  and  the  true.  If  cu^- 
cumstances  prevent  us  from  making  this  efibrt,  we  live  in  an  unreal  world, 
heedless  and  nnconsdous  of  external  things.  The  same  relaxation  of  the 
power  of  the  will,  by  which  mental  phenomena  are  converted  into  real 
existences,  removes  all  control  and  guidance  from  the  thoughts,  which 
then  become  eonfnsed  and  incoherent,  a  mere  stream  of  inconsistent  Gm- 
cies.  It  is  so  ia  dreams ;  every  sleeper  is  a  madmaji,  and  would  a.ppcar 
as  such,  if  the  will  did  not  lose  its  power  over  the  boda  also,  so  that  action 
no  longer  manifests  the  delusions  of  the  intellect.  In  the  case  of  som- 
nambulism, the  muscles  remain  snhject  to  the  volitions  of  the  sleeper. 
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By  means  of  this  aupposition  of  a  partial  sleep,  any  appar- 
ent exceptions  wliich  tlie  iiisfory  of  dreams  may  afford  to  tlie 

wJiile  the  mind  is  under  no  control.  Tiie  somnambulist  is,  tfeorofore,  reslly 
insajie,  aod,  as  sacli,  the  law  does  not  hold  hiin  I'SEponsible  for  his  deeds. 
To  remove  die  check  which  the  will  has  over  tlio  thoughts  is  like  taking 
awaj^  the  halauce-whoel  from  a  watoli,  which  then  tuns  down  with  a  hav- 
ried  and  irregular  motion,  no  longer  taking  note  of  time.  Every  thinker 
perceives  this  effect,  if  ha  abandons  himaclf  to  a  fit  of  reverie,  when  the 
most  heterogeneous  ideas  chase  eacli  othet  in  quick  succession  tluough  the 
mind,  without  coherency  or  method,  and  leaving  hardly  a  trace  on  the 
memory.  Startle  him  from  this  stats  of  dreamy  abstraction,  and  he  looks 
round  bewildered,  and  I'oqnires  a  moment  of  effort,  befbra  ha  becomes 
conscious  of  lus  situaUon,  and  of  the  presence  of  surrounding  things.  Ex- 
cept the  depression  of  spirits,  he  feels,  for  an  instant,  as  Lear  did,  when 
wakening  to  a  gleam  of  sanity,  as  the  clonds  which  had  obscured  his  in- 
tellect were  for  a  moment  parted.  How  admirably  are  tlie  bewilderment 
of  mind,  and  (he  effort  to  recal!  and  fix  the  attention  upon  tlie  bystanders, 
here  depicted  I     It  is  the  struggle  of  the  will  to  regain  its  supremacy. 

"  Pray,  do  not  mock  me ; 
I  am  a  veiy  foolish,  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
1  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  fl,nd  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night    Do  not  langh  at  me ; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  he  my  cliild  Cordelia." 

Inmost  cases  of  recovery,  the  patient  retains  no  memory  of  what  has  oc- 
curred, or  wiiat  he  has  done  duritig  his  madness ;  or,  if  any  recoUection  le- 
mains,  it  is  dim  and  perturbed,  like  that  of  a  dream.  Memory  being  depen- 
dent on  attention,  and  that  again  on  the  will,  this  is  precisely  what  wa 
EhoTtldexpect  when  the  power  of  volition  is  suspended.  Incases  of  partial 
mania,  the  will  loses  its  conh'ol  over  a  particular  thought,  or  set  of  ideas, 
which  then  oecnpy  and  linrass  (ho  mind,  being  invested  with  a  fiictitions 
importance,  and  leading  to  the  most  hisane  acts,  A  sane  person,  if  au 
nnpleasant  thought  or  reeoilecaon  comes  upon  him.  can  resolutely  put  it 
aside,  and  Jis  his  attention  upon  other  objects.  But  if  he  be  nervous  and 
iroa^native,  irresolute  of  will,  and  defective  in  the  power  of  attention,  the 
unwelcome  visitant  —  especially  if  it  be  of  a  gloomy  or  exciting  cliaracter. 
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I  principles  already  stated,   admit  oi    an  easy   explar 


like  tlie  rscoUectioii  of  n.  o>ilaniit;f,  a  disappointtnciit,  or  an  insult — 
usurps  almost  exclusive  posseasion  of  ihe  mind,  and  he  sinks  into  habitual 
doBpondency.  Every  moment  then  incveaaes  his  dangei' ;  and  nnlosa  some 
counteracting  chubo,  like  iJio  necessity  for  exertion,  be  applied,  ihe  train  of 
thought  at  last  entii'eiy  shakas  off  the  soveceignty  of  the  will,  and  [he  man 


The  pardcnlar  choracter  of  the  delusion  w  11  be  deW  ned  by  the 
patient's  former  prevailing  turn  of  mind,  and  by  the  h  f  enoto  a  to 
irhich  he  was  sabjeci  A  man's  character  is  not  altc  ed  b}  on  attu  k  of 
insanity ;  it  is  only  developed  and  exposed,  the  check  wl  h  was  usually 
imposed  on  its  free  manifestations  being  now  take  away  A  |  Orson  ot 
sound  mind  soon  learns  to  control  liis  desires  and  prop  ens  t  os  fron  a  e- 
gard  to  the  opinions  or  the  rights  of  others,  Hia  irasab  hty  is  repressed 
his  estimaljon  of  himself  is  carefully  concealed  h  s  lower  appet  les  ara 
governed,  nnd  he  mainlains  that  reserved  ai  d  sta  1  d  meanor  tl  on  h 
which  only  a  penetrating  eye,  and  observation  sha  ]  ened  bv  long  expe 
ence,  can  detect  the  innate  pecnliarities  of  his  dispos  t  on  This  lesson  of 
self-control  is  learned  at  bo  early  a  period,  and  s  pra  t  ed  upon  so  linb  tu 
ally,  that  one  is  haidly  conscious  of  effort  in  abn  tt  n„  to  t  nloss  the 
primitive  desires  are  of  extraoi'dinaiy  force.  Let  the  power  of  tbo  will  be 
destroyed  by  an  attack  of  mental  disease,  and  Ihis  veil  is  removed ;  the 
passions  run  riot,  the  leading  emotion  betrays  ilself  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  the  sufferer  appears  like  another  being,  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends. 
The  love  of  power,  and  an  inordinate  estimate  of  self,  are  among  the 

strikingly  exhibiKd,  though  in  a  ludici'ous  light,  as  among  tlic  inmates  of 
a  lunatic  asylnm.  Here  comes  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches,  with  a  paper 
crown  on  his  head,  and  bits  of  tinsel  showily  disposed  about  his  person, 
■wlio  onnonnoes  himself  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  emperor  of  the  world, 
and  greets  his  visitor  with  the  utmost  condescension,  as  he  would  a  subject 
who  had  come  to  do  him  homage.  But  he  suddenly  bi^eaks  off  in  the 
midst  of  a  pompons  speech,  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  jnst  had  a  contest 
with  the  devil  in  Stat  apai'tmont,  and  had  broken  two  of  his  ribs,  —  this 
devil  being  an  unfortunate  keeper,  to  whose  iiice  he  had  takon  a  dislike, 
and  whose  bones  he  had  actnally  broken.  The  walls  of  his  room  are 
scribbled  all  over,  chiefly  with  the  lofty  titics  of  his  greatness  ;  as,  "  Su- 
preme from  the  Almighty,"  "Mighty  Prince,"  "  Mighty  General-in-Chiof," 
"  Gi'Cal  Kightj  Gi-and  Admiral,"  and  the  like.*    Another  of  the  company 

■  Conolly  cm  Bimmiy,  p.  289. 
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Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  observations,  it  doca  not  occur 
to  me  that  I  have  in  any  iastaace  ti-aiisgi-essed  those  rules  of 

ia  a  poor,  mad  author,  who,  in  one  hour,  has  ivdtten  on  epic,  embracing  Iho 
universal  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  hfis  restored  the  Iliad  to  its  atata 
as  it  came  from  the  gonins  of  Kanld,  who  Jived  many  mlllioos  of  i^es  he- 
fore  tbe  delnge  of  Ogyges ;  and  accounts  for  his  wonderful  endoivmenta, 
hy  saying  that  he  ia  a  son  of  Jupitoi'  and  Juuo.  Scott  lias  given  as  aa 
admirable  portrait  of  a  deranged  female,  whoae  brainsiclE  fancies  are  only 
the  foihles  of  tho  weater  part  of  her  sex,  grossly  exaggerated,  and  dis- 
played without  the  hiaat  reserve.  Madge  Wildfire  is  insane  from  an  ex- 
cessive love  of- admiration,  and  an  insatiable  desire  to  dazzle  and  captivate; 
and  in  all  her  ravings,  her  sirapevlug  manner,  her  fentastic  costume,  and  hits 
of  iinery,  we  see  only  the  ruling  passion  divested  of  any  covering  or  contiol. 

The  strange  jumble  of  fancies,  which  a  distracted  person  exhibits,  seems 
to  he  only  the  perfecdy  loose  and  casual  succession  of  ideaa  in  a  mind 
which  has  emancipated  itself  from  the  governing  power  of  the  will.  It  is 
precisely  the  incoherency  of  a  dream,  when  the  thoughts  ramble  on  with- 
out any  restraint  from  volition,  or  any  voluQtaty  pause  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment.  The  nttoily  passive  intellect  merely  reflects  like  a  mirror  the 
images  that  float  before  it,  without  receiving  any  impression  from  them,  or 
preserving  any  trace  of  their  passage.  Outward  objects  have  no  longer 
their  usual  power  to  clieck  the  cun'ent  of  loose  Hiougbts,  and  recall  tlie 
mind  Co  a  consciousness  of  its  situation  ;  the  sleeper  does  not  see  them, 
and  the  insane  person,  from  llie  defect  in  his  will,  can  pay  no  attention  to 
them.  The  di-eam  of  the  madman  lasts  longer ;  but  in  eveiy  other  respect, 
it  Is  like  the  nighf-visions  of  the  perfectly  healthy  intellect.  He  has  the 
command  of  his  hmbs,  also ;  bvit  he  walks  in  his  sleep,  and  has  as  httle 
perception  of  external  things  as  the  common  somnambulist- 

TliO  application  of  this  flieory  to  the  cases  of  moral  idiocy  and  impulsive 
insanity  may  be  easily  made.  Ourposition  is,  that  mental  disease  is  noth 
ing  more  than  the  suspension  of  the  ordinaiy  power  of  the  wiH  over  tlio 
oclier  powers  of  the  mind.  The  iiioughts  and  actions  then  become  entirely 
irrational,  not  because  reason  and  judgment,  properly  speaking,  cease  to 
exist,  but  because  they  are  both  acts  consequent  upon  attendon,  and,  of 
course,  cannot  manifest  themselves  when  the  attention  ia  no  longer  under 
control.  These  noble  faculties,  then,  neither  decay  nor  are  subject  to  dis- 
ease i  they  are  simply  suspended  from  the  exerdse  of  their  functions,  by 
the  impairment  of  another  power  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  their  use ;  and 
when  the  madman's  sleep  is  ended,  they  revive  and  poiform  then-  accus- 
tomed office.  In  the  same  way,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  will  suspends  tho 
eserdse  of  the  moral  iaculty.  In  moral  mania,  the  conscience  "  is  not 
dead,  but  sleepeth."  The  desires  and  prapensifies  then  exist  with  no 
more  than  their  nsnal  force;  hut  they  are  entirely  fi'ee  from  restraint  by 
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pWloaoplilziiig  wliich,  since  the  time  of  Newton,  are  commonly 
appealed  to,  as  the  tests  of  sound  investigation.  For,  in  the 
flrat  place,  I  have  not  supposed  any  causes  which  are  not 
known  to  esiat ;  and,  secondly,  I  have  shown,  that  the  phenom- 
ena under  our  consideration  are  necessary  consequences  of  the 
causes  to  which  I  have  referi-ed  them.  I  have  not  supposed 
that  the  mind  acquires  in  sleep  any  new  faculty  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious  while  awake ;  hat  only  (what  we  know  to  be 
a  fact)  that  it  retains  some  of  its  powers,  while  the  exercise  of 
others  is  snspended ;  and  I  have  deduced  synthetically  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a  particular 
class  of  our  faculties,  uncorrected  by  the  operation  of  another. 
I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not  only  throw 
some  light  on  the  stale  of  the  mind  in  sleep ;  hut  that  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  illustrate  the  mutual  adaptation  tmd  suh- 
serviency  which  exist  among  the  difibrent  parts  of  our  consti- 
tution, when  we  are  in  complete  possession  of  all  the  faculties 
and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature,* 

the  wliL  AU  the  active  prindples  of  our  natnve  flien  reign  nnchecked, 
and  one  is  quire  as  likely  W  be  gOTemeclliy  the  more  noble,  as  by  themore 
debasing,  among  their  number.  In  an  instance  deacribed  by  Pinel,  brutal 
and  violent  as  were  most  of  the  actions  of  the  young  mim,  we  leiim  lijat 
lie  readiiy  gave  way,  at  Mmos,  to  motions  of  beneficence  and  compasBion. 
He  was  literally  the  creature  of  hia  impnlses,  and  blindly  foilowetl  them, 
whelher  cliey  poinred  to  good  or  evil.  His  condition,  Uien,  was  very  like 
that  of  other  maniacs,  who  are  commonly  said  to  be  subject  to  insane  im- 
pulses ;  only,  ia  his  CKtie,  the  will  seemed  to  bo  absolutely  bereft  of  its 
rightful  authority  over  tlie  passions,  while  in  tlieirs,  it  is  powerless  only  at 
idtciTflls,  or  under  pavdcular  excitemrnt  Stritlly  speaking,  the  irapulse 
is  not  a  mark  of  insnoity,  nor  nnusaal  in  its  character.  The  thought  of 
Idlling  may  frequently  enter  iJie  mind  of  a  passionate,  but  perfectly  sane, 
person ;  but  it  is  instantly  put  aside,  as  an  idle  or  wicked  fancy,  by  the 
conscience.  The  will  masters  'uch  vague  but  horrible  thoughts,  almost 
without  the  consciousness  of  effort.  But  as  the  gradual  approach  of  dis- 
ease weakens  its  command  over  the  succession  of  ideas,  the  devilish 
thought  intrudes  more  fi'eqnentiy,  and  will  not  "down  at  his  bidding." 
An  air-drawu  dagger  becomes  visible  to  the  "  heat-oppiessed  biaiu,"  and 
the  patient  clutches  the  real  weapon  at  last,  in  ivhiit  is,  for  the  moment, 
an  uncontrollable  fienzy.] 
*  Soon  after  the  puWieation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  a  difficulty 
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I.  Of  the  injiuence  of  easucd  associations  on  our  speculative 
conclusions.  —  The  association  of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  wai'p 
our  speculative  opinions  cliiefly  in  the  three  following  ways :  — 


was  atarMd  to  me  witU  respeirt  to  my  conclusions  concerning  the  stata  of 
the  rnLnd.  in  sleep,  bj  my  excellent  fiieiid  M.  Pn!vo3t,  of  Geneyii;  a  gentle- 
man who  has  long  held  a  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  to  whosa 
valuftble  correspondence  I  have  often  been  indebted  for  maoh  pleasure  and 
instruction.  The  same  difficulty  was  proposed  to  me,  nearly  abont  iJie 
same  time,  by  another  friend,  [Dr.  Thomas  Brown,]  tbcQ  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  who  has  since  lioiiorablydistingniahed  himself  by  his  obeer\-a 
tions  on  Dr.  Dai-win's  Zooiiomia ;  the  first  fruits  of  a  phi!<Bophical  genius, 

which,  I  trost,  is  destined  for  yet  more  important  nnilertatinga." 
As  M,  Pi-^voBt  has,  in  the  present  instance,  kindly  aided  me  in  the  task 

of  removing  Ma  own  objection,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  bocvow  his  woide. 
["  Without  the  action  of  the  will,  there  can  be  no  effort  of  att^ntJon ; 

without  some  effort  of  attention,  there  can  bo  no  memory.    Now,  in  sleep, 

the  action  of  the  will  is  snapendcd.    How,  liicn,  can  there  be  any  recollec- 

"  I  see  there  are  two  or  three  solutions  of  this  difficHlty ;  for  the  present, 
lliey  are  reduced  to  Aia  observation,  either  that  in  perfect  sleep  there  is  no 
recollection,  and  when  we  do  recoEect,  that  onr  sleep,  was  not  perfect ;  or 
that  the  action  of  the  will  which  is  sufficient  for  memory,  is  not  suspended 
during  sleep,  —  that  this  degree  of  activity  remains  to  the  mind,  being,  as  it 
were,  an  elementary  and  almost  imperceptible  volition."] 

I  am  abundantly  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  olgection  ;  and  am  fai'from 
being  satisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  poiver  to  reconcile  completely  the  apparent 
inconsistency.  The  general  conclnsions,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  which  I  have 
been  led,  seem  to  result  so  necessarily  trom  the  facts  I  have  stated,  that  even 
although  the  difficulty  in  question  should  remaiu  Bjr  the  present  unsolved, 
it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  afifcct  the  evidence  on  which  Ihoy 
rest.  In  all  onr  inquiries,  it  is  of  consequence  to  remember,  that  when  we 
have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle  by  a  cm-efnl  indtietion,  we  ai-e  not 
entitled  to  reject  it,  because  we  may  find  ourselves  unable  to  explain  from 
it,  synthetically,  all  the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned.     The  New- 
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Mist,hy  blending  together  in  our  appreliensions  thiags  wiucli 
Rve  really  diatiuct  in  tlieir  nature  ;  so  as  to  ititiwduee  perplexity 
luid  error  into  every  process  of  reasoniug  in  which  they  are 

Secondly,  by  misleading  us  in  those  anticipations  of  the  fu- 
ture from  the  past,  which  our  constitution  disposes  us  to  form, 
aud  which  are  the  great  foundation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  erroneous  opinions  with 
traths  which  irresistibly  command  our  assent,  and  which  we  feel 
lo  be  of  importance  to  human  happiness. 

A  short  illustration  of  these  remai-ks  will  throw  light  on  tie 
origin  of  various  prejudices ;  and  may,  perhaps,  suggest  some 
prat-tical  hints  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding. 

1.  Assoeiatton  often,  Uemds  together  things  which  are  really 
distiiicf.  — I  formerly  had  occasion  to  mention  several  instances 
of  very  intimate  associations  foi-med  between  two  ideas  which 
have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.  One  of  the  most 
roraarltable  is,  that  which  exists  in  every  pei-son's  mind  between 
the  notions  of  cohr  and  of  extension.  The  former  of  these 
words  expresses  (at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  we  commonly 
employ  it)  a  sensation  in  the  mind;  the  latter  denotes  a  qiialiiy 
of  an  external  o^ect ;  so  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  more  connection 
between  the  two  notions  than  between  those  of  pain  and  of 
solidity;*  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  our  always   perceiving 

Ionian  theory  of  the  tides  is  not  the  less  certiun,  that  some  apparent  excep- 
tions occur  to  it,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  (in  conseq^uence  of  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  local  cu'cumstancea  by  which,  in  pai'ticulac  tasea,  the 
cifect  is  modified)  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

Of  the  Bolntlons  Bu^estod  byM.  Provost,  tiie  first  coincides  most  nearly 
with  my  own  opinion ;  and  it  approaches  to  what  I  have  hinted  (in  paga 
202  of  this  worlt)  concerning  the  seemiag  exceptions  lo  my  doctilne,  which 
may  occnr  in  those  coses  where  sUf^  ia  partial.  A  strong  confirmation  of 
it,  undoubtedly,  may  be  derived  from  Hie  experience  of  those  persons, 
(scTeral  of  whom  I  have  happened  to  meet  wiHi,)  who  never  recollect  to 
have  drenmed,  excepting  when  the  soandness  of  their  sleep  was  disturbed 
by  some  derangement  in  their  general  health,  or  by  some  Jiocideat  wiiich 
excited  a  bodily  sensation. 

*  Dr.  Bflid  has,  with  great  truth,  observed,  that  Des  Cartes'  reasonings 
ngaiuat  the  existence  of  Uie  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  owe  all  their 
18* 
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extension,  at  tlie  same  time  at  which  the  sensation  of  color  is 
excited  in  the  mind,  we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  tliat  sen- 
sation, without  conceiving  extension  along  wilh  iL 

Another  intimate  association  is  formed  in  every  mind  het ween 
the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time.  When  we  think  of  an  interval 
of  dm'atioa,  we  always  conceive  it  as  something  analogowa  to  a 

pliraaibility  to  the  ambiguity  of  ivords.  Wlien  he  affirms,  for  example, 
that  the  smell  of  a  rose  is  not  in  the  flower,  but  in  the  mind,  his  proposi- 
tion amonntB  only  to  this,  that  tbo  rose  is  not  wnspiQus  of  the  sensation 
of  Hmoll ;  but  it  does  not  follow  fi'om  Des  Cartes'  reasonings,  that  there  is 
DO  qaidity  in  the  rose  whidi  excites  the  stnsation  ot  smell  m  the  mind ,  — 
which  is  all  thi^  any  person  means  when  he  speaks  of  the  Emoll  of  that 
flower.  For  the  word  smell  like  the  names  ol  hU  secondiry  qmhties, 
signifies  tmo  things,  a  sensation  m  the  mind  and  the  nnknown  qnality 
which  fits  ii  to  excite  lliut  sensation  The  same  remaik  appliei  to  that 
process  of  I'easoning  bj  wbith  Des  Caitos  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  beat  in  the  fire. 

All  this,  I  thinfe,  will  bo  readily  allowed  with  respect  to  smells  and 
taat^a,  and  also  ivicli  respect  to  heat  and  cold  ;  concerning  which,  I  agi'oe 
ivith  Dr.  Heid,  in  thinking  ihst  Des  Cartes'  doctiiiio,  when  cleai'el  of  that 
air  of  mystery  wliidi  it  derives  fram  the  ambig:uity  of  words,  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  commonly  receivGd  notions.  Bat  the  case  seems 
to  be  different  with  respect  to  colors,  of  the  natnre  of  which  the  vulgar  are 
apt  to  form  a  very  eonfased  conception,  which  the  philosophy  of  Des 
Cartes  hna  a  tendency  to  correct.  Dr.  Eeid  has  justly  distinguished  t!ie 
quolitTf  of  color  from  what  he  calls  the  appairance  of  color,  which  last  can 
only  exist  in  a  mind.  How  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  when  iJievnlgnc 
spesik  of  c<ior,  they  commonly  mean  the  appeanmce  of  color ;  or  rather  they 
associate  tlie  appearance  and  its  cause  so  intimately  together,  that  they 
find  it  impossible  to  think  of  them  separately.  The  sensation  of  color 
never  forms  one  simple  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  fike  those  of  smell 
and  taste ;  but  every  time  we  are  conscious  of  it,  we  perceive  at  the  same 
time  extension  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
ceive color  without  extension,  though  certainly  fliere  is  no  more  necessary 
connection  between  fliem,  than  between  extension  and  sraoll. 

From  this  habit  of  associating  the  two  together,  we  are  led  also  to  assign 
them  the  samo  place,  and  to  concciYC  the  difl^rent  colora,  or,  to  use  Dr. 
Heid's  language,  the  appearance  of  the  different  colors,  as  something 
spread  over  the  snriaces  of  bodies.  I  Own,  that  when  we  reflect  on  the 
subject  with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  he  indistinct,  niid  see 
clearly  that  the  appearance  of  color  can  exist  only  in  a  mind ;  but  still  it 
is  some  confused  notion  of  this  sort,  which  every  man  is  disposed  to  form 
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line,  and  we  apply  tlie  same  lan^age  to  bitli  subjecis  We 
speak  of  a  hng  aad  ^hott  tune  as  well  as  ot  a  hnq  \aA  sliort 
distance;  andweaienot  conscious  of  anj  metaphor  in  doing 
so.  Nay,  80  yery  perfeU  does  the  analogy  appeal  to  us  that 
IJoscovich  mentions  it  aa  a  eunous  cirtum^tance,  thit  estenaiou 
should  have  tJiree  dimenaiona,  and  duiation  only  one 

This  appreheoded  anilogy  seem'*  to  be  founded  t\  holly  on  in 
;is[?ociatioii  between  the  ideas  of  space  and  of  time,  ai'ising  from 
our  always  measuring  the  one  of  these  quantities  by  the  other. 
Wc  measure  time  by  motimt,  and  motion  by  extension.  In  an 
hour,  the  hand  of  the  cbck  moves  over  a  certain  space ;  in  two 
hours,  over  double  the  space ;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  ideas  of 
space  and  of  time  become  very  intimately  united,  and  we  apply 
to  the  latter  the  words  lonff  and  short,  before  and  ajier,  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  the  former. 

The  appi-ehended  analogy  between  the  relation  which  the 
different  notes  in  the  scale  of  music  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
relation  of  superiority  and  inferiorify,  iu  respect  of  position, 
among  material  objects,  arises  also  from  an  accidental  associa- 
tion of  ideas. 

Wliat  this  associalJon  is  founded  upon,  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine ;  hut  that  it  is  the  effect  of  accident,  appears 
clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not  only  been  confined  to  particular 

■who  has  not  been  very  farailinrly  conversant  with  philosophicai  inquiries.  — 
T  find,  nt  least.  Sat  such  is  the  notion  which  most  readily  presents  itself 
to  mj  own  mind. 

Nor  is  iliia  reference  of  ths  sensation,  or  appaarance,  of  color  to  an 
exKrnal  object,  a  fact  altogether  singular  in  onr  constitntion.  It  is  ex- 
tremelj  aaalogoas  to  tlie  reference,  which  ive  always  make,  of  the  sensations 
of  touch  to  those  parts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  oauscfl  of  the  sen- 
sations exist.  If  I  Btiike  mj  hand  (gainst  a  hard  object,  I  natnvally  say, 
that  I  feel  p^a  in  my  hand.  The  philosophical  trnlh  is,  tliat  I  perceive 
the  cause  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  to  that  part  of  my  body.  The  sen- 
sation itself  I  cannot  refer,  in  point  of  place,  to  the  hand,  vritbonC  conceiv- 
ing the  soul  to  he  spread  over  the  hody  by  diffusion. 

A  BfiU  more  striking  analogy  to  the  fhet  under  oar  consideration,  occurs 
in  those  sensations  of  touch  whieh  we  refer  to  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  body ;  as  in  the  case  of  pain  telC  in  an  amputated  limb. 
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ages  and  nations,  lint  is  tho  \'.iy  ie\ci':e  of  in  ab  ociation 
which  was  once  equally  pieyalent  It  la  obseiFed  by  Di 
Gregory,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  edition  of  Enclids  woiko,  thxt 
the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  w  nteis  looked  upon  qrai  e  sounds 
OS  high,  and  acute  ones  as  hiw ,  and  that  the  present  mode  of 
spreasioaott  that  subject  was  in  mnovition  mtioduced  at  •* 
later  pei-iod.* 

In  flie  instances  which  hive  now  been  mentioned,  our  habits 
of  combining  the  notions  of  two  thmg''  bei-ome  so  ationg,  iiiat 
we  find  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  one,  v,  ithout  thinking  it  tlie 
asme  time  of  the  other.  Various  othei  examples  of  thp  some 
species  of  combination,  although,  peihaps,  not  allogelber  so 
striking  in  degree,  might  eaody  be  collected  fjom  tlie  subjects 
about  which  our  metaphysical  speculations  are  employed.  Tlie 
sensaHom,  for  instance,  which  are  excited  in  the  mind  by  exter- 
nal objects,  and  the  perceptions  of  material  qualities  which  follow 
these  sensations,  are  to  be  distinguished  fi-om  each  other  only 
by  Jong  habifa  of  patient  reflection.  A  clear  conception  of  this 
distdnction  maybe  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  Dr.  Keid'a  reason- 
ings concerning  the  process  of  nature  in  perception ;  and  till  it 
has  once  been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a  great  part  of 
hia  writings  must  appear  unsatisfactory  and  obscure.  In  ti'uth, 
our  progress  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  depends 
much  more  on  that  severe  and  discriminating  judgment,  which 


o  which,  in  modem  times,  we  are  habitaatett  from 
om'  infancy,  between  Ite  ideas  of  aento  and  high,  and  between  those  of 
grara  Bod  low,  is  aeoounted  for  by  Dr.  Smith,  iabia  Harmonics,  from  the 
formation  of  the  Toice  in  singing ;  [the  deep  or  grave  somids  appearing  to 
come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  acute  or  shaip  notes  from 
above.] 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingeniona  essay  on  poetry  and  music,  saja  it  is  prolj- 
able  that  the  deepest  or  graveEt  sound  was  called  Eumina  by  the  EomiinE, 
and  the  shiillest  or  acutest  ima;  and  he  conjectures,  that"  this  might  have 
been  owing  to  the  construclion  of  their  instruments ;  the  string  that 
sotinded  tho  former  being  perhaps  highest  in  place,  and  that  which 
sounded  the  latter  lowest."  If  this  conjecture  conld  be  verified,  it  wonid 
afford  a  proof  from  the  fiict,  how  liable  the  mind  is  to  be  inflncnccd  in 
this  respect  by  casual  combmatious. 
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enables  us  to  separate  ideas  whicti  nature  or  habit  have  imme- 
diately combined,  than  on  acuteness  of  reasoning  or  fertility  of 
invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphysical  studies  are  the 
best  of  all  preparations  for  those  philosophical  pursuits  which 
relate  to  the  conduct  of  hfe.  In  none  of  these,  do  we  meet  with 
casual  combinations  so  intimate  and  iodiasoluble  as  those  which 
occur  in  metaphysics ;  and  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  such 
discriminations  as  this  science  inquires,  will  not  easily  be  im- 
posed on  by  that  confusion  of  ideas,  which  warps  the  judg- 
ments of  the  multitude  in  moral,  religious,  and  political  in- 
quiries. 

From  the  facts  wliich  have  now  been  stated,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  manner  in,  which  Uie  association  of  ideas  has  a  tendency 
to  miskad  t/ie  judgment  in  ths  Jirst  of  the  three  cases  already 
enumerated.  When  two  subjects  of  thought  are  so  intimately 
connected  together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  scarcely  possible 
to  consider  them  apart,  it  must  require  no  common  efforts  of 
attention,  to  conduct  any  process  of  reasoning  which  relates  to 
either.  I  formerly  took  notice  of  the  errors  to  which  we  are 
exposed  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  ;  and  of  the 
necessity  of  frequent  checking  and  correcting  our  general  rea- 
sonings by  meaos  of  particular  examples  ;  but  in  the  cases  to 
which  I  allude  at  present,  there  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
an  ambiguity  of  things  ;  so  tliat,  even  when  the  mind  is  occupied 
about  particulars,  it  finds  it  difficult  to  separate  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  its  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  blend  them.  The  cases,  indeed,  in  which  such 
obstinate  and  invincible  associations  sire  formed  among  different 
subjects  of  thought,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly 
in  our  metaphysical  researches;  but  in  every  mind,  casual 
combinations  of  an  inferior  degree  of  strength,  have  an  habitual 
effect  in  disturbing  the  intellectual  powers,  and  are  not  to  be 
conquered  without  persevering  exertions,  of  which  few  men  are 
capable.  The  obvious  effects  which  this  tendency  to  combi- 
nation produces  on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  together  those 
ideas  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  metaphysician  to  distinguish, 
sufficiently  illustrate  the  mode  of  its  opei-ation  in  those  nuoier- 
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ous  instances,  in  which  its  influence,  tUougli  not  so  complete 
and  striking,  is  equally  real,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

2.  Associaiion  misleads  ns  in  judging  of  the/uluxe  from  the 
past.  —  The  association  of  ideas  is  a  source  of  speculative  error, 
by  misleading  us  ia  those  anticipations  of  the  future  from  the 
past,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  conduct  in  life. 

The  great  object  of  philosophy,  as  I  have  already  remarked 
more  than  once,  is  to  ascertain  the  laws  *  which  regulate  the  suc- 
cession of  events,  both  in  Ute  physical  ami  moral  worlds ;  in 
order  that,  when  called  upon  to  act  in  any  pai-ticular  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  course  of  nature  from  our  past  experience,  and  to 
regulate  our  conduct  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  established  connections  among  CTenta 
is  the  foundation  of  sf^acity  and  of  skill,  both  in  the  practical 
arts,  and  in  the  conduct  of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  all 
men  a  strong  disposition  to  remai'k,  with  attention  and  curiosity, 
those  phenomena  which  have  been  obaei'ved  to  happen  nearly 
at  the  same  time  ;  but  has  beautifully  adapted  to  tJie  uniformity 
of  her  own  operations,  the  laws  of  association  in  the  human 
mind.  By  rendering  contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  strongest  of 
our  associating  principles,  she  Las  conjoined  together  in  our 
thoughfa  the  same  events  which  we  have  found  conjoined  iu 
om"  experience,  and  has  thus  accommodated  (without  any  effort 
on  our  part)  the  order  of  our  ideas  to  that  scene  in  which  we 
are  destined  to  act.t 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  animal  existence,  is  acquired  by  all  men  without 


*  Soe  note  So  page  6. 

t  ["  The  law  of  tho  assocititioa  of  ideas,  which  is  tlie  rEgulntivc  pimLipIa 
of  taemory,  correBponda  bo  esactij  with  the  aniform  succession  of  catisf  laid 
effect,  which  is  the  r^nlalive  principla  of  tJie  nniTereo,  that  no  one  can 
(loabt  that  the  one  was  Epeoially  designed  to  be  the  complement  of  the 
other.  The  child  associates  the  idea  of  bamiiig  with  that  of  the  fiie ,  and 
every  pleKsanl  or  painful  fljeling  reminds  him  of  tho  occasion  when  it  was 
first  excited.  On  these  connections  of  thought,  the  whole  value  of  ex- 
perience depends.    If  momoij  adsd  disorderly,  the  etfect,  Ibr  all  pradiGul 
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aay  particular  efforts  of  study.  The  laws  of  nature,  wliicli  it  is 
most  material  for  us  to  linow,  are  exposed  to  the  immediate 
observation  of  our  senses ;  and  establish,  by  means  of  flie  prin- 
ciple of  association,  a  corresponding  order  in  our  tbouglita,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  reason  and  reflection ;  or  ai  least,  long  before 
that  period  of  ehildliood,  io  which  our  recollection  afterwards 
extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  associate  together  events  which 
have  been  piesented  to  it  nearly  at  the  same  time,  although, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  attenled  with  infinite  advantages,  yet  like 
many  other  pimciples  of  our  nature,  may  oceasioiiaUy  be  a 
soui'ce  of  inconvenience,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  our  reason 
and  of  our  expeuence  in  keeping  it  nnder  proper  regulation. 
Among  the  various  phenomena  which  are  continually  passing 
before  us,  there  is  a  great  proportion,  whose  vicinity  in  time  does 
not  indicate  a  constancy  of  conjunction;  and  unless  we  be  care- 
ful to  make  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  connec- 
tions, the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  correspond  with  the 
one  as  well  as  with  the  other;  and  our  unenlightened  experience 
of  the  past  will  fill  the  mind,  io  numberless,  instances,  with  vain 
expectations,  or  ivith  groundless  alarms,  concerniog  the  future. 
This  disposition  to  confound  together  accidental  and  permanent 
connections,  is  one  great  source  of  popular  superstitions.  Hence 
the  regard  which  is  paid  to  unlucky  days ;  to  unlucky  colors ;  and 
to  the  influence  of  tlieplanete;  —  apprehensions  which  render 
human  life,  to  many,  a  continued  series  of  ahsm-d  teirora.  Lu- 
cretius compares  them  to  those  which  children  feel,  from  an  id(=!t 
of  the  existence  of  spirits  in  the  dark. 

purposes,  would  bo  tlie  eame  as  if  erenla  succeeded  each  otter  at  rBiidoni, 
Bjui  not  iu  nn  uncliiuigeablo  sequence.  Before  the  past  can  be  a  safe  guide 
as  to  the  future,  it  is  necesaaiy,  not  only  that  the  eame  effect  shoiild  always 
follow  the  same  cause,  but  also  that  tlie  sight  of  tlie  cause  should  always 
and  instantly  remind  us  of  what  is  sure  to  succeed.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  the  mind  is  a  microcosm ;  it  mirrors  to  ns  those  aspects  of 
extomal  nntnrs  which  are  most  necessary  to  be  presented  for  the  safety  of 
the  individual.  The  law  of  causation  is  also  the  law  ot  memory."]  ~ 
Bomen's  Loiedl  Lectttres,  p.  398. 
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"Ac  veluti  piieri  trepidant,  stqua  omnia  cteeis 
In  tenebns  metuunt,  sic  nos  in  ]ucb  tiniGmna, 
Inteidum  nihilo  qa!B  sunt  metuonda  mi^iB." 

Such  spectres  can  be  tlispelled  by  t!ie  light  of  philosophy 
only ;  which,  by  accustoming  us  to  tvace  established  eonaections, 
teaches  ua  to  despise  those  which  are  casual ;  and,  hy  giving  a 
proper  direelion  to  that  bias  of  the  roind  which  ia  the  foundation 
of  superstition,  prevente  it  irom  leading  ua  astray. 

Wrong  assoeiatiom  mag  mislead  even  enligMmied  minds.  —  In 
the  instances  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  events  come 
to  be  combined  together  ia  the  mind,  merely  from  flie  accidental 
eiicumstance  of  their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  moment  when 
we  pei-ceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  confined,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlightened  minds ;  or  to  those 
individuals  who,  fixim  nature  or  education,  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  facility  of  association.  But  there  are  other  accidental 
combinations,  which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  most  vigoi-ous 
undei-standings ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  a  limited  experience,  no  superiority  of  in- 
tellect is  sufficient  to  preserve  a  philosopher,  in  the  iniancy  of 
physical  science. 

As  the  connections  among  physical  events  are  discovered  to 
us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident  that,  when  we  see  a  phe- 
nomenon preceded  by  a  cumber  of  different  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  determine,  by  any  reasoning  a  priori,  which 
of  these  circumstances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  constant,  and 
which  as  the  aeddmUd,  antecedents  of  the  effect.  If,  in  the 
course  of  our  experience,  the  same  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  always  exhibited  to  us  without  any  alteration,  and  is 
invariably  followed  by  the  same  result,  we  must  for  ever  remain 
ignorant,  whether  this  result  be  connected  with  the  whole  com- 
bination, or  with  one  or  niore  of  the  circumstances  combined ; 
and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon  any  occasion,  to  produce 
a  similar  effect,  the  only  rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfect 
security,  is  to  imitate  in  every  paiticular  circumatance  the 
combination  wliich  we  have  seen.  It  is  only  where  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  separating  such  circumstances  from  eqch  pther ; 
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of  eonibiniiig  tliPiii  virioubly  to^tthpi  ind  of  ol  afriiuff  the 
cfletta  which  result  fiom  these  dafteient  experiments,  fliat  we 
cin  asLei-tain  with  precisioa  the  gpnenJ  laws  of  nature,  and 
-trip  physiuil  caus(^  of  then  accilpiital  and  unessentnl  con 
t.imitanta 

To  illustrate  tins  by  an  eximple  Let  us  auppoie  that  a 
bi^ige,  who,  iQ  1  p-utiLulir  instince,  h'ld  fonnd  him'-clf  relieved 
lit  somp  bodily  indi&poaition  by  a  draught  of  cold  water  n  a 
■fppond  time  afflicted  with  a  similai  disorder,  aad  is  de=nous  to 
ie|  cat  the  same  remedj-  Wifh  a  limited  degiee  of  oxpeiienct 
■H'hieh  we  have  here  supposed  him  to  possess,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  acuteat  philosopher,  in  his  situation,  to  deter 
mine,  whether  the  cure  was  owing  to  the  water  which  was 
drunk,  to  the  cup  in  which  it  was  contained,  to  the  fountain 
from  which  it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or  to 
the  particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  therefore,  to  uisure  the 
success  of  the  remedy,  he  will  very  naturally,  and  very  wisely, 
copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recollect,  every  circumatanco  which  ac- 
companied the  first  application  of  it.  He  will  make  use  of  the 
same  cup,  draw  the  water  from  (he  same  fountain,  hold  his  body 
in  the  same  posture,  and  turn  his  face  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
thus  all  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  the  first  experi- 
ment was  made,  will  come  to  be  associated  equally  in  his  mind 
with  the  effect  produced.  The  fountain  from  which  the  water 
was  drawn,  will  be  considered  as  possessed  of  particular  virtues ; 
and  the  cup  fi-om  which  it  was  dmnk,  will  be  set  apart  from 
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arguments  of  tlie  folly  of  all  reasonings  a  priori  concerning  ilie 
laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the  oppMite 
extreme,  by  recording  every  circumsfauce,  even  the  most  ludi- 
crous, and  the  most  obviously  unessential,  which  attended  their 
experiments.* 

Moral  and  political  pr^iidices  traced  to  Ute  association  of 
ideas.  —  The  observations  whicli  have  been  hitherto  made,  re- 
late entirely  to  associations  founded  on  casual  combinations  of 
material  objects,  or  of  physical  events.  The  effects  which  these 
associations  produce  on  the  understanding,  and  which  are  so 
palpable  that  they  cannot  fail  to  sUifce  the  most  careless  ob- 
server, will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  io 
make,  on  some  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our  opinions 
oa  still  more  important  subjects. 

As  the  established  laws  of  the  material  world,  which  have 
been  exhibited  to  our  senses  from  our  infancy,  gradually  ac- 
commodate to  themselves  the  order  of  our  thoughts ;  so  the 
most  arbitrary  and  capricious  instituiiom  and  eusioms,  by  a 
long  and  constant  and  exclusive  operation  on  the  mind,  acquire 
such  an  influence  in  forming  the  intellectual  habits,  that  every 
deviation  from  them  not  only  produces  surprise,  hut  is  apt  to 
excite  sentiments  of  contempt  and  of  ridicule.f  A.  person  who 
has  never  extended  hfe  views  beyond  that  society  of  which  he 
himself  is  a  member,  is  apt  to  consider  many  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen  as  founded  on  the  uni- 
versal principles  of  the  human  constitution  ;  and  when  he  hears 
of  other  nations,  whose  practices  in  similar  cases  are  different, 

*  The  reader  will  searcaly  believe,  tliat  the  following  cure  for  a  dyseii- 
teiy  ia  copied  verbatim  from  the  woclts  of  Mr.  Bojle  :  — 

"Take  the  thigh-bona  of  a  hanged  man,  (perhaps  another  may  serve, 
but  this  was  still  made  use  of,)  calcine  it  to  whiteness,  and  having  purged 
the  patient  with  an  antimonial  medicine,  give  him  one  drachm  of  this  white 
powder  for  one  dose,  iu  some  good  cordial,  whether  eonserve  or  liquor." 

t  "Nous  nons  accoulnmons  ii  tout  ce  que  nous  royons  ;  etje  ne  ecais 
si  1«  consalat  du  cheval  de  Caligula  nous  duroit  autant  surpris  que  nous 
noas  I'imaginons."  [We  become  acenstomed  to  every  thing  which  we  see; 
and  I  do  not  knpw  that  the  consulship  of  Caligula's  hoise  would  have 
BUrpriscd  us  as  much  as  we  imagine.]  —  Cii-d'aial  de  Rets. 
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lie  is  apt  to  censure  them  as  unnatural,  and  to  i3espise  (Item  aa 
ahsued.  Thei-e  are  two  classes  of  men  who  have  more  par 
ticularly  been  charged  with  thia  w  ealincss  ,  tho<ie  who  are  placed 
at  the  bottom,  and  those  who  hcne  ipuhed  the  sunmiit^  of  the 
spale  of  refiaement  ■  the  foimer  from  ignor'^nce,  <uid  the  latter 
from  mhonal  vanity 

Foi  cuiing  this  elis3  of  prejudice',  the  obvious  expedient 
whith  niture  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our  acquamtance 
ivith  human  affairs  either  by  means  of  hooka,  or  ot  peisonal 
ohs  ivation  The  efiei,ts  of  truclhng,  m  enlaigmg  and  in  en- 
lightening the  mm  1  an,  ohMousto  our  d-iily  experience,  and 
similar  id^intijjea  miy  be  denvpd,  (although,  perhips,  not  m 
in  equal  degree)  Irora  a  careful  study  ot  the  manner!  fi  patt 
ages  oi  of  distant  nations,  as  they  are  de>ciibed  by  the  his- 
tonan  In  making  however,  thoe  attempts  fot  oui  mteilectuil 
improvement  it  is  of  tho  utmost  consequence  to  us  to  varj ,  to 
a  consideiahle  degiee  the  objects  of  our  attention,  m  oidei  to 
pievent  any  dangei  of  out  aequincg  an  eiclusive  prefeiencc 
fot  the  capnees  of  any  one  people,  whose  politiral  Bituahon,  oi 
\*ho5e  moial  character,  may  attach  us  to  them  as  faultless 
models  for  oui  imitation  The  s  une  w  e-ikne^a  and  veisatihty 
of  mind  the  STme  faeihty  of  aDSOtiation,  ■which,  in  the  case  of 
apetsonwho  has  never  extended  his  views  beyond  his  own 
community  i^  a  source  of  national  prejudice  ■jnd  of  nitional 
bigotry  rendeis  the  mmd,  whpn  formed  into  new  situations, 
easily  susceptible  ot  othei  prejudices  no  less  capricious  and 
frequentlj  pieients  the  time,  which  is  devoted  to  travelhng,  or 
to  study  fiom  being  subservient  to  any  better  purpose,  than  an 
importation  of  fbieign  fashions,  or  a  -til!  more  ludu  rous  imita 
tion  of  ancient  follies. 

The  philosopher  whose  thoughts  dwell  habitually,  not  merely 
upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upon  what  is  best  and 
moat  expedient  for  mankmd ,  who,  to  the  study  of  books,  and 
the  observation  of  manners,  has  added  a  cm  etui  cxtmmation  of 
the  priaciples  of  the  hmnan  umatitution,  and  ot  those  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  social  order  j  is  the  only  person  who  is 
effectually  secured  gainst  both  the  weaknesses  which  I  have 
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described.  Ey  learning  to  separate  what  is  essential  to  morality 
and  to  happiness,  from  those  adventitious  trifles  which  it  is  the 
proyinoe  of  fashion  to  direct,  he  ia  equally  guarded  gainst  the 
follies  of  iiational  prejudices,  and  a  weak  deviation,  in  matters 
of  indifference,  from  established  ideas.  Upon  his  mind,  thus 
occupied  with  important  subjects  of  reflection,  the  fluctuating 
caprices  and  fashions  of  the  times  lose  their  influence;  while 
accustomed  to  avoid  the  slavery  of  local  and  arliitrary  habits, 
Le  possesses,  in  his  own  genuine  simplicity  of  character,  the 
same  power  of  accommodation  to  external  circumstances,  which 
nien  of  the  world  derive  from  the  pliability  of  their  tasfo  and 
the  vei'satility  of  their  manners.  As  the  order  too,  of  his  ideas 
is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  casually  presented  from  without, 
but  to  liis  own  systematical  principles,  his  associations  are  sub- 
ject only  to  those  slow  and  pleasing  changes  which  arise  from 
his  growing  l^ht  and  impi-ovmg  reason  ;  and,  in  such  a  period 
of  the  world  as  at  present,  when  the  press  not  only  excludes 
■flie  possibility  of  a  permanent  retrogradation  in  human  affaire, 
but  operates  with  an  irresistible  thoagh  gradual  progi-ess,  in 
undermining  prejudices  and  in  extending  the  triumphs  of  phi- 
losophy, he  may  reasonably  indulge  the  hope,  that  society  will 
every  day  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  he  wishes  it  to 
be.  A  man  of  such  a  character,  instead  of  looking  back  on  the 
past  with  regret,  finds  himself  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
more  at  home  in  the  world,  and  more  satisfied  with  its  order, 
the  longer  he  lives  in  it.  The  melancholy  contrast  which  old 
men  are  sometimes  disposed  to  state,  between  its  condition 
when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that  in  which  they  found  it 
at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  arises,  in  most  cases, 
ti-om  the  unlimitei  influence  which,  in  their  early  years,  they 
had  allowed  to  the  fashions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of 
their  charactere.  How  different  from  those  sentiments  and 
prospects  which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and  brightened 
the  declining  years  of  Franklin  ! 

How  unconscious  chaxtges  of  opinion  are  produced. — ^The 
querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  incident  io  old  men, 
although  it  renders  their  manners  disagreeable  in  the  inter- 
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course  of  social  life,  is  by  nu  means  the  most  contemptible  form 
in  which  the  prejudices  I  have  now  been  describing  may  dis- 
pJay  their  influence  Such  a  temper  indicates  at  least  a  eert'»in 
degree  of  obsprvation,  m  marking  the  viPissitudes  of  hum-in 
affairs,  and  a  certain  degree  of  sensibihtj  m  early  life,  which 
has  connected  pleaaing  ide'^s  with  the  scenes  of  infancy  and 
youth.  A  very  gieat  proportion  of  mankind  are,  in  a  gieat 
measure,  incapable  eithei  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ,  and  auffenng 
themselves  to  be  earned  quietly  along  with  the  stream  of  fashion, 
and  finding  their  opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in  the  same 
i-elative  situation  to  the  fleeting  objects  around  them,  ai'c  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  any  progress  ia  their  own  ideas,  or  of  any 
change  in  the  manners  of  their  age.  In  vain  the  philosopher 
i-eminds  them  of  the  opinions  they  yesterday  held  ;  and  fore- 
warns them,  fiom  the  spirit  of  the  times,  of  thoae  which  they 
are  to  hold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of  the  present  moment 
seem  to  thran  to  be  inseparable  from  their  constitution;  and 
when  the  prospects  are  realized,  which  they  lately  treated  as 
iliimerical,  their  minds  are  so  gradually  prepared  for  tlie  event, 
that  they  behold  itnitJiout  any  emotions  of  wonder  or  curiosity; 
jind  it  is  lo  the  philosopher  alone,  by  whom  it  nas  predicted, 
that  it  appears  to  furnish  a  subject  worthy  of  future  reflection.* 
The  prejudices  to  which  the  last  obsenations  relate,  have 
their  origin  in  that  disposition  of  our  nature,  wliich  accommo- 
dates the  order  of  our  ideas,  and  onr  various  intellectual  habits, 


*  Some  reflections  similar  to  the  abore  are  subjoined  by  Gibbon  to  his 
aiwonnt  of  the  fiible  of  tbe  Seven  Sleepei-s  of  Bphesus.  "  The  story  of 
the  seven  sleepers  has  been  adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations  from 
Bengal  to  Africa  who  piofes'  the  Mahomttaii  reUgion ,  and  some  vesUges 
of  a  similar  ti'adjtion  have  been  discoiered  m  the  remote  eitiemities  of 
Seandmavia  This  easy  and  nniyen>id  bchof,  so  expressn  e  of  the  sense 
of  roanUnd,  may  he  iscnbed  to  the  genuine  ment  ot  the  6blo  itself. 
"We  imperceptibly  advance  from  jonth  to  ago,  without  obseiTing  the 
gradnal,  bnt  inceiaanl,  change  of  human  nffairs  and  oven  ui  our  lai^r 
experioncs  of  historj  the  imagination  is  a  customed  bya  perpetuHl  series 
of  causes  and  affects,  to  unite  the  most  distant  revolutions.  Bnt  if  the 
interval  between  two  memomhle  eras  conid  ho  instanlly  annihilated;  ifit 
were  possible,  after  a  momentary  slamber  of  two  hundred  years,  fo  dis- 
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to  whalever  appearances  have  bfeu  long  and  familiarly  pre- 
sented to  the  mind.  But  there  are  other  prejudices,  which,  by 
beiag  intimately  associated  with  the  essential  principles  of  our 
constitution,  or  with  the  origuial  and  universal  laws  of  our  belief, 
are  incomparably  more  inyef«rate  in  their  nature,  and  have  a 
far  more  extensive  influence  on  human  character  and  happiness. 
3.  The  support  which  error  derives  from  ils  accidentcd  associa- 
tion with  truth. — The  manner  in  which  the  association  of  ideas 
operates  in  produdng  this  third  class  of  our  speculative  errors, 
may  be  conceived,  in  part,  from  what  was  formerly  said,  con- 
cerning the  superstitious  observances,  which  are  mixed  with  the 
practice  of  medicine  among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  different 
circumstances  which  accompanied  the  first  administration  of  a 
remedy,  come  to  be  considered  as  essential  to  its  future  success, 
and  are  blended  together  in  our  conceptions,  without  any  dis- 
crimination of  their  relative  importance ;  so,  whatever  tenets 
and  ceremonies  we  have  been  taught  to  connect  with  the  re- 
ligious creed  of  our  infeney,  become  almost  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, by  being  indissolubly  united  with  truths  wliich  are 
essential  to  happiness,  and  which  we  are  led  to  i-everence  and  to 
love  by  all  the  best  dispositions  of  the  hearL  The  astonish- 
ment which  the  peasant  feels,  when  he  sees  the  rites  of  a  reli^on 
different  from  his  own,  is  not  less  great  than  if  he  saw  some 
flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or  some  direct  act  of  im- 
piety to  God ;  nor  is  it  easy  for  him  to  conceive,  that  there  can. 
be  any  thing  worthy  in  a  mind  which  treats  with  indifference 

play  the  usiB  world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still  retainad  a  lively 
and  recent  impresaioa  of  the  old,  his  surpriBe  nnd  his  TcflectionB  would 
fiii-niah  the  pleasing  subject  of  ft  philosophical  romance."  —  Decline  and 
Fail.  vol.  6,  pp.  35,  36. 

To  these  observationa  may  be  added  a  romark  of  Lord  Bacon's,  to  tho 
trath  of  which  our  daily  experience  benrs  testimony.  "  Levitas  hominnm 
atqne  meonstnntia  hino  optime  perspici  potest,  qui  donee  res  nliqua  per 
fei-ta  eit  earn  mirantnr  flen  posse  postqunm  facti  semel  eat,  iterum 
jnirantnr  enrn  jampridem  lactnm  noa  fuzsiH  "  [The  lent_y  and  inton- 
sialency  of  men  can  best  be  seen  m  this,  —  that  bofoie  a  certain  flung 
IS  atfomplished  tiiey  doubt  its  j  issibJity,  but  when  it  is  once  done, 
they  wonder  whyitnas  notdono  long  ago  ] — Bac  De  Auj  Sciaa  Lib  i. 
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what  awakens  in  liis  own  breast  all  its  best  and  sublimest  emo- 
tions. "  Is  it  possible,"  saya  the  old  and  expiring  Bramin,  in 
one  of  Marmontel'a  tales,  to  the  young  English  officer  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  his  daughter,  "  is  it  possible,  tlat  he  to  whose 
compassion  I  owe  the  preservation  of  my  child,  and  who  now 
soothes  my  last  momenta  with  the  consolations  of  piety,  should 
not  believe  in  the  god  Vistnou,  and  his  nioe  metamorphoses  !  " 

What  has  now  been  said  on  the  nature  of  i-eligious  supersti- 
tion, may  be  applied  to  many  other  subjects.  In  particular,  it 
may  be  applied  to  those  pohtical  prejudices  which  bias  the  judg- 
ment even  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  those  important 
principles,  which  intei-est  the  good  man  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
world ;  and  more  especially  in  the  prosperity  of  that  beloved 
community  to  which  he  belongs  !  How  small,  at  the  same  thne, 
is  the  number  of  individuals,  wlio,  accustomed  to  contemplate 
one  modification  alone  of  the  social  order,  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  cu'cumatancea  which  are  essential  to  human  happiness,  from 
those  which  are  indifferent  or  hm-tful  I  In  sueh  a  situation,  how 
natural  is  it  for  a  man  of  benevolence,  to  acquire  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  superstitious  veneratioQ  for  all  the  institutions  under 
which  he  has  been  educated ;  as  these  institutions,  however 
capricious  and  absurd  in  themselves,  are  not  only  familiarized 
by  habit  to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  ai'e  consecrated  in 
his  mind  by  an  indissoluble  association  with  duties  which  nature 
recomnlends  to  his  affections,  and  which  reason  commands  him 
to  fulflh  It  is  on  these  accounts,  that  a  superstitious  zeal  against 
innovation,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently 
grafted  on  piety  to  God  and  good-will  to  mankind,  however  it 
may  escite  the  sorrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philosopher,  is 
jusUy  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence,  but  to  his  esteem  and 
aSection. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  atifflcient  to 
show  how  neeessaiy  it  is  for  us,  in  the  formation  of  our  philo- 
sophical principles,  to  examine  with  care  all  those  opinions  which, 
in  our  early  years,  we  have  imbibed  from  our  instructors ;  or 
which  are  connected  viith  our  own  local  situation.     Ifor  does 
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iality  of  an  opinion  among  men  who  Jiave  received  S 
similar  education,  afford  any  preawn^tion  in  its  favor  ;  for  how- 
ever great  the  deferen)*  is,  which  a  wise  man  will  always  pay  to 
a  belief  upon  those  subjects  which  have  employed  the 
1  of  mankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  respect,  in 
BO  far  as  he  suspects  it  to  be  influenced  by  fashion  or  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  observation  of  Foiitenelle, 
that "  the  number  of  those  who  believe  in  a  system  already 
established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  its  credi- 
bility ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of  it  has  a 
tendency  to  diminish  it." 

The  same  remarks  lead,  upon  the  oflier  hand,  to  another  con- 
clusion of  still  greater  importance ;  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  false  opinions  which  are  current  in  the  world,  there  are 
some  truths  which  are  inseparalAe  from  the  hteman  yndar standing, 
and  by  means  of  which,  the  errors  of  education,  in  most  in- 
stances, are  enabled  lo  take  hold  of  our  beliefl 

A  weak  mind,  unaccustomed  to  reflection,  and  which  has  paS' 
sively  derived  its  most  important  opinions  fivsm  habits  or  from 
authority,  when,  ia  consequence  of  a  more  enlarged  intercourse 
with  the  world,  it  finds  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  sacred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and  worthy  men 
with  ridicule,  ia  apt  to  lose  its  reverence  for  the  fundamental 
and  eternal  truths  on  which  these  accessory  ideas  are  gi-afted, 
and  easily  falls  a  prey  f  o  that  skeptical  philosophy  which  teaches, 
that  all  the  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  action  by  which 
mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  educa- 
tion and  example.  Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  forma,  how- 
ever, which  our  versatile  nature  assumes,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike 
an  attentive  observer,  that  there  are  certain  indelible  features 
common  to  them  all.  In  one  situation,  we  find  good  men 
attached  to  a  republican  form  of  government;  in  another,  to  a 
monarchy ;  but  in  all  situations,  we  find  them  devoted  to  tlie 
aervice  of  their  country  and  of  mankind,  and  disposed  to  regard, 
with  reverence  and  love,  the  most  absurd  and  capricious  institu- 
tions which  custom  has  led  them  to  connect  with  the  order  of 
society.     The  different  appearances,  thei'cforc,  which  the  politi* 
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cal  opinions  and  the  political  conduct  of  men  esliibit,  while  they 
demonstrate  to  what  a  wonderful  decree  liumau  aature  may  be 
influenced  by  situation  and  by  early  instruction,  evince  the  exist- 
ence of  Bome  common  and  original  prmciples  which  lit  it  for  the 
jwlitical  union,  and  llu  t  ate  the  uniform  opeiation  of  those 
laws  of  association  to  wh  h  ii  all  the  stages  of  societj ,  it  is 
equally  subject 

These  principl  s  appl  aJ&  o  queitions  of  religion  and  moral- 
itj/,  —  Similar  obse  a  o  e  applicable,  and,  indeed,  in  a  still 
more  striking  d  gi  e  to  fl  e  op  mons  of  mankind  on  the  im- 
portant questions  of  religion  and  morality  The  vainety  of 
systems  which  they  have  formed  to  themaeli  &!  concerning  these 
subjects,  Las  often  excited  flie  rili(,ule  of  the  ikeptic  and  the 
libertine;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  ttii^  vanetj  nhows  the  folly 
of  bigotry,  and  the  reasonableness  of  mutual  indulgence,  the 
curiosity  which  has  led  men  in  every  situation  to  such  specula- 
tions, and  the  influence  which  their  conclusions,  however  absurd, 
have  had  on  their  character  and  their  hippiness,  prove,  no  less 
clearly  on  the  other,  that  there  must  be  some  pnaciples  from 
which  they  al)  derive  their  origin ,  and  invite  the  philosopher 
to  ascertain  what  are  these  original  and  immutable  laws  of  the 
human  mind. 

"  Examine,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  the  religious  principles  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world.  Ton  will  scwcely  be  perauaded, 
that  there  are  any  thing  but  sick  men  a  dreams ,  oi  peihap,=,  will 
regard  them  more  as  the  playsome  whimseys  of  monkeys  in 
human  shape,  than  the  serious,  positive,  dogmatical  asseverations 
of  a  being  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of  rational." 
— "  To  oppose  tlie  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such  feeble 
maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be ;  that  the  whole,  is  greater  than  a  pai-t ;  that  two 
and  three  make  five :  is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean  with  a  bul- 
rush." But  what  is  the  inference  to  which  we  are  led  by  these 
observations  ?  Is  it,  to  use  the  words  of  this  ingenious  writer, 
"  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mystery ; 
and  that  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  suspense,  appear  the  only  result 
of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  concerning  this  subject?"     Ot 
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should  not  ratlier  the  melancholy  histories  which  he  has  ex- 
hibited of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  superstition,  direct  our 
attention  to  those  sacred  and  indelible  characters  on  the  human 
mind,  which  all  these  perversions  of  reason  are  unable  to 
obliterate ;  like  tliat  image  of  himself,  which  Phidias  wished  to 
perpetuate,  by  stamping  it  so  deeply  on  the  buckler  of  his 
Minerva  \  "  ut  nemo  delere  posset  aut  divellere,  qui  totam  stat- 
uam  non  imminueret;"  [that  no  one  could  destroy  it  or  take 
it  away,  without  raining  the  whole  statue,]  In  truth,  the  more 
strange  the  contradictions,  and  the  more  ludicrous  the  ceremo- 
nies, to  whioh  the  pride  of  human  reason  lias  thus  been  recon- 
ciled ;  the  atroBger  ia  our  evidence  that  religion  has  a  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  greatest  of  modern  phi- 
losophers declares,  that  "he  would  rather  believe  ail  the  tables 
in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoi'an,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  ia  without  mind ; "  (Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essays  ;) 
he  has  expressed  the  same  feeling,  which,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
has  led  good  men,  unaccustomed  to  reasoning,  to  an  implicit  feith 
in  the  creed  of  their  infancy ;  —  a  feeling  which  affords  an  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  incomparably  more  striking, 
than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  undebased  by  superstition,  this 
most  impoilant  of  all  principles  had  commanded  the  universal 
assent  of  mankind.  Where  are  the  other  truths,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences,  which  are  so  esaential  to  human  happi- 
ness, as  to  procure  an  easy  access,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be  blended  with  them  ? 
Where  are  the  truths  so  venerable  and  commajiding,  as  to  impart 
their  own  sublimity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which  recalls  them 
to  our  remembrance ;  to  bestow  solemnify  and  elevation  on  every 
mode  of  expression  by  which  they  are  conveyed ;  and  which,  in 
whatever  scene  they  have  habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  con- 
secrate every  object  which  it  presents  to  our  senses,  and  the 
very  ground  we  have  been  accustomed  to  tread  ?  To  attempt 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  such  impressions,  by  a  detail  of  the 
endless  variety  of  forms  which  tliey  derive  from  casual  assoda- 
tions,  is  surely  an  employment  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  phi- 
losophy.    To  the  vulgar  it  may  be  amusing,  in  this,  as  in  other 
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insfanees,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  uncommon ; 
but  to  the  philosopher  it  belongs  to  perceive,  under  all  ihese 
various  disguises,  the  workings  of  the  sam       mm  e ;  and 

ja  tibe  aupei-stitions  of  Egypt,  no  less  tl  n  h  1  f  visions 
of  Plato,  to  recognize  the  existeace  of    h        ml  which, 

unite  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  h    b  mg 

H.  Infiuffnce  of  the  association  of  ide  dg     nls  in 

matins    of  taste.     How  taste  is  formed  —  Th  y  general 

observations  which  I  am  to  make  ia  this  Section,  do  not  pre- 
suppose any  pai-ticular  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  taste 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  taste  is  not  a 
simple  and  original  faculty,  but  a  power  gradtialhj  formed  h^ 
experience  and  observation.  It  implies,  indeed,  as  its  ground- 
work, a  certain  degree  of  natural  geosibility ;  but  it  implies  also 
the  exercise  of  the  judgment;  and  is  the  slow  result  of  an  at- 
tentive examination  and  comparison  of  the  i^reeable  or  dis- 
agreeable efteets  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objects. 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  process  by  which 
the  gener^  laws  of  the  mateiial  world  are  inv^itigated,  and 
which  1  eaadeavored  to  illustrate  by  (lie  state  of  medieme  among 
rude  nations,  i'  stiictlj  applicable  to  the  histoiy  of  taste.  That 
ceitmn  objects  aie  fitted  to  give  pleasure,  and  others  disgust,  to 
tin.  mind,  we  Itnow  fiom  experience  alone ;  and  it  is  impossible 
foi  us,  by  "xny  rpasomng  apnori,io  explara^ow  the  pleasure  or 
the  paju  la  piodueed  In  the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  many 
instances,  beauty  and  sublimity  involved  among  eutuni  tancea 
winch  aie  either  indifferent,  or  which  obstiuct  the  general 
effect,  and  it  is  only  by  a  train  of  expeiiments  that  we  can 
separate  those  cucHrastinces  fiom  the  rest,  and  ascLitam  witli 
what  particular  qualities  the  pleasing  effect  la  connected  Ac 
coi-dingly,  the  meTpeneneed  artist,  when  he  copit-s  mture, 
will  copy  her  sen ileiy,  that  he  may  be  eeitain  of  seeming  the 
pleasing  effect  md  the  beauties  of  his  performances  will  be 
incumbertd  with  a  numbci  of  superfuous  oi  of  disagreeable 
concomitants  Expmence  and  observation  alone  can  enable 
him  to  mike  this  di':  nmmatiun ;  to  exh  bit  the  pimcipleB  of 
beauty  puie  and  unadultent<  d,  and  to  foim  ■»  creation  of  his 
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own,  more  faultless  than  ever  fell  under  ike  observation  of  his 

This  analogy  between  (lie  progress  of  taste  from  rudeness  to 
refinement,  and  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge  from  the 
supersfitions  of  a  savage  tribe  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that,  as  in  the  material 
world  there  are  general  facts,  beyond  which  philosophy  is  un- 
able to  proceed ;  ao,  in  the  constitution  of  man,  there  is  an  in- 
explicable adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objects  with  which 
these  faculties  are  conversant ;  in  consequence  of  which,  these 
objects  are  fitted  to  produce  agreeable  or  disagreeable  emotions. 
In  both  cases,  reasoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to 
refer  particular  phenomena  to  general  principles  j  but  in  both 
cases,  we  must  at  last  arrive  at  principles  of  which  co  account 
can  be  given,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Maker. 

TXe  injhience  of  casucd  assoetatims  on  taste.  —  A  great  part, 
too,  of  the  remarlts  which  were  made  in  the  last  section  on  the 
origin  of  popular  prejudices,  may  be  applied  to  explain  the 
influence  of  casual  a,'9sociations  on  taste ;  but  these  remarks  do 
1  ot  so  con  pletely  exhaust  the  subject,  as  to  supersede  the  ne- 
ce  a  ty  of  f  -ther  illustration.  In  matters  of  taste,  the  efTects 
vh  ch  we  coisider  are  produced  on  the  mind  itself;  and  are 
aecon  [a  el  either  with  pleasure  or  with  pain  Hent*  the 
tenden  y  to  casual  association  is  much  stronger  than  it  com- 
monly s  w  h  respect  to  physical  events  ;  and  when  such  as 
soc  ■itions  aie  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any  important 
conven  once,  simiJar  to  those  which  result  from  physical  mjs- 
tdl  e  tl  ey  ire  not  so  likely  to  be  correctedbymeie  experience, 
u  a^  ted  by  study.  To  this  it  is  owing,  tliat  the  intluence  of 
as  oc  at  on  o  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  defoimity, 
L.  still  n  ore  remarkable  than  on  our  speculative  conduoiouB ,  a 
c  re  mstance  which  has  led  some  philosophers  to  suppose,  that 
as  ocii  t  on  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  notions , 
ai  1  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of  taste,  founded 
on  the  [  rmc  pies  of  the  human  constilntion.  But  this  is  un- 
doubtedly I  u  hing  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  tar.  The  associ- 
at  o    of  1  leas  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  new  notion, 
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or  of  a  pleasure  essentially  different  from  all  tie  others  which 
we  know.  It  may,  indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  thing, 
indifferent  in  ilsetf,  may  become  a  source  of  pleasure,  hy  being 
connected  in  the  mind  with  something  elae  which  is  naturally 
agreeable ;  but  it  presupposes,  iu  every  instance,  the  existence 
of  those  notions  and  those  feehngs  which  it  is  its  province  to 
combine :  iusomueh  that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  wherever 
association  produces  a  change  in  our  judgments  on  matters  of 
taste,  it  does  so  by  cooperating  with  some  natura]  principle  of 
the  mind,  and  implies  the  existence  of  certain  original  sources 
of  pleasure  and  uneasiness. 

Mow  fashions  change. —  A  mode  of  dress,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared awkward,  acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  ap- 
pearance of  elegance.  By  being  accustomed,  to  see  it  worn  by 
those  whom  we  consider  as  models  of  taste,  it  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  the  agreeable  impressions  which  we  receive  from  the 
ease  and  grace  and  refinement  of  their  manners.  When  it 
pleases  by  itself,  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  object 
actually  before  us,  but  to  the  impressions  with  which  it  has 
been  generally  connected,  and  which  it  naturally  recalls  to  the 

This  obsei-vation  points  out  the  cause  of  the  perpetual  vicis- 
situdes in  dress,  and  in  every  thing  whose  chief  recommendation 
arises  fi-om  fashion.  It  is  evident  that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable 
effect  of  an  ornament  arises  from  association,  the  effect  will 
contmue  only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceases  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  taste  and  refinement,  but  it  is  associated  with 
ideas  of  affectation,  absurd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  is  ac- 
coi-dingly  laid  aside  by  the  higher  oi-ders,  who  studiously  avoid 
everj  circumstance  in  external  appearance  which  is  debased 
by  low  and  common  use ;  and  they  are  led  to  exei'cise  their- 
invention  ia  the  introduction  of  some  new  peculiarities,  which 
first  become  fashionable,  then  common,  and  last  of  all,  are 
abandoned  as  vulgar. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  after  a  certain  period  in 
the  progress  of  society,  the  public  taste  becomes  corrupted ;  and 
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the  different  productions  of  tlie  fine  arts  begin  to  degeoerate 
fi'om  that  simpiicify,  which  they  had  attained  in  their  state  of 
greatest  perfection.  One  reason  of  this  dechne  is  suggested  by 
tfie  foregoing  observations. 

Fi-om  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  taste,  in  eeparafing  the  genuine  principles  of  beautj 
from  superfluous  and  from  offensive  concomitants,  it  is  evident, 
that  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  simplicity  cannot 
be  carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  set  to  the  creations  of 
genius  ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  seldom  in  an  eminent  degree, 
it  commonly  happens,  that  after  a  period  of  great  refinement  of 
taste,  men  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding 
superfluous  circumstances  to  the  finished  models  exhibited  by 
their  predecessors,  or  by  malting  other  ti-iflicg  alterations  on 
thetti,  with  a  view  merely  of  diversifying  the  effect.  These 
additions  and  alterations,  indiffei-ent  perhaps,  or  even  in  some 
degree  offensive  in  themselves,  acquire  soon  a  borrowed  beauty, 
fi-om  the  connection  in  which  we  see  them,  or  from  the  influence 
of  fiishioa  :  the  same  cause  which  at  first  produced  them,  con- 
tinues perpetually  to  increase  their  number;  and  taste  returns' 
to  barbarism,  by  abnost  the  same  steps  which  conducted  it  to 
perfection. 

The  tiTitb  of  these  remarks  will  appear  still  more_  striking  to 
those  who  consider  the  wonderful  effect  which  a  writer  of 
splendid  genius,  bat  of  incorrect  taste,  has  in  misleading  the 
public  judgment.  The  peculiarities  of  such  an  author  are 
consecrated  by  the  connection  in  which  we  see  them,  and  even 
please,  to  a  certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the  excellences 
of  hia  composition,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable  impressions 
with  which  they  have  been  formerly  associated.  How  many 
imitations  have  we  seen  of  the  affectations  of  Sterne,  by  men 
^who  were  unable  to  copy  bis  beauties !  And  yet  these  imi- 
tations of  bis  defects ;  of  his  abrupt  manner  i  of  his  minute 
specification  of  circumstances  ;  and  even  of  bis  dashes,  produce, 
at  first,  some  effect  on  readers  of  sensibility,  but  of  uncultivated 
taste,  in  consequence  of  the  exquisite  strokes  of  the  pathetjc, 
and  tlie  singular  vein  of  humor,  with  which  they  are  united  in 
the  original. 
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Two  kinds  of  taste  distinguished.  —  From  what  Il^s  been 
said,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  circumstances  iiiiich  please  in  the 
objects  of  taste,  are  of  two  kinds:  jirst,  tho^e  ivhich  ate  fitted 
to  please  by  nature,  or  by  associations  which  all  manhmd  are 
led  to  form  by  their  commoii  condition ,  and,  secondli/,  those 
which  please  in  consequence  of  associations  arising  from  locil 
aad  accidental  circumstances.  Hence,  theie  are  two  kinds  ot 
taste  ;  the  one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thoae  beauties  ivhith 
have  a  foundation  in  the  human  constitution  ,  the  other,  of  such 
objects  as  derive  their  principal  recommendation  fiom  the 
influence  of  fashion. 

These  two  kinds  of  taste  are  not  always  united  m  the  ='*iiie 
person ;  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  aie  united  but 
rarely.  The  perfection  of  the  one  depends  much  upon  the 
degree  in  which  we  are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence 
of  casual  associations ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
pends on  a  fiicility  of  association,  which  enables  lis  to  fall  in,  at 
once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  .fashion,  and,  as  Shakspeare  ex- 
presses it,  "  to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times." 

The  injkt^ice- '^f  associcUion  on  lant/ttage. — 1  shall  endeavor 
to  illusti-ate  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  by  applying  them 
to  the  subject  of  Iangu^;e,  which  affoi'ds  numberless  instances 
lo  exemplify  the  influence  which  the  association  of  ideas  has  on 
our  judgments  in  mattei-s  of  taste. 

In  the  same  manner  in  which  an  article  of  dress  acc^uired  an 
appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity  from  tbe  persons  hy 
whom  it  is  habitually  worn ;  so  a  particular  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion acquires  an  air  of  fashion  or  of  rusticity,  from  the  persons 
by  whom  it  is  liabitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is 
surely  in  itself  as  good  as  the  English,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  aa  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  yet  how  offensive  does  it 
appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  accustomed  lo  hear  it  from 
our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by  our 
southern  neighbors  1  —  No  reason  can  be  given  for  this,  but  that 
the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  become  a  provincial  town,  and 
London  is  the  seat  of  our  court. 

The  distinction  which  is  to  be  found  ii!  the  languages  of  all 
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civilized  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of  expiession, 
arises  from  similar  causes.  It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to  remark 
the  solicitude  witli  which  the  higher  orders,  in  the  monarchies 
of  modem  Europe,  avoid  every  circumstance  in  their  exterior 
appearance  and  manner,  which,  by  the  most  remote  association, 
may,  in  the  minds  of  otbers,  connect  them  with  the  idea  of  the 
multitude.  Their  whole  dress  and  deportment  and  conversation 
are  studiously  arranged  to  convey  an  imposing  notion  of  their 
consequence ;  and  to  recall  to  the  spectator,  by  numberless  slight 
and  apparently  unintentional  hints,  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  are  associated  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  association  on  language,  it  is  necessary 
for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who  wishes  to  express  him- 
self with  elegance.  For  the  attainment  of  correctness  and 
purity  in  the  use  of  woi-ds,  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  of 
critics  may  be  a  sufficient  guide;  but  it  is  not  in  the  worlts  of 
this  class  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of  style  are  to  be 
studied.  As  the  air  and  manner-of  a  gentleman  can  be  acquired 
only  by  living  habitually  in  the  best  society,  so  grace  in  com- 
position must  be  attained  by  an  habitual  aequ^ntaace  with 
classical  writers.  It  is  indeed  necessary  for  our  information,  that 
we  should  peruse  occasionally  many  books  which  have  no  merit 
in  point  of  expression ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  useful 
to  aU  literary  men,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  miscellaneous 
reading,  by  maintaining  a  constant  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  moat  faultless  models  which  the  language 
affords.  For  want  of  some  standard  of  this  sort,  we  frequently 
see  an  author's  taste  in  writing  alter  much  to  the  worse  in  the 
course  of  his  life ;  and  his  later  productions  fall  below  the  level 
of  his  early  essays.  D'Alembert  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had 
always  lying  on  his  table  the  Petit  CarSme  of  Massillon,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Racine ;  the  former  to  fix  his  taste  in  prose 
composition,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expressions  which  are  debased  by  vul- 
gar use,  there  is  a  danger  of  running  into  the  other  extreme  in 
quest  of  fashionable  words  and  phrases.  Such  an  affectation 
may,  for  a  few  yew;s,  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by  givmg 
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Lim.  the  ^r  of  a  man  of  the  worW ;  but  the  reputation  it  bestows 
is  of  a  very  traJiaitory  nature.  The  works  which  continue  to 
please  from  age  to  age  are  wiitfen  with  perfect  simplicity,  while 
those  which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a  display  of  meretricious 
omamenls,  if,  by  chance,  they  should  survive  the  fashions  to 
which  they  are  accotnniocIat«d,  remain  only  to  furnish  a  subject 
of  i-idicule  to  posterity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman  in 
the  fashionable  dress  of  the  day  may  please  at  the  moment  it  is 
painted,  nay,  may  perhaps  please  more  than  in  any  that  the 
fancy  of  the  artist  could  have  suggested;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
plainest  and  simplest  drapery  that  the  most  perfect  form  caa  ba 
tranBmitted  with  advantage  to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  history  of  literature  seems  to  fui-- 
nish  to  these  observations  are  only  apparent.  Th^  in  the 
works  of  our  best  authors  there  are  many  beauties  which  have 
long  and  generally  been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their  whole 
effect  to  association,  cannot  be  disputed ;  hut,  in  such  cases,  it 
■will  always  be  found  that  the  associations  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  pleasures,  have,  in  consequence  of  some  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances,  been  more  widely  ditfiised,  and 
more  pennanently  established  among  mankind,  than  those  which 
date  their  origin  from  the  caprices  of  our  own  ^e  are  ever 
lik  Ij  to  be  An  admiratioJi  for  the  classical  remains  of  an- 
t  [u  y  at  I  eeent,  not  less  general  in  Europe  than  the  advan- 
ta  of  a  1  beral  education ;  and  Buch  is  the  effect  of  this 
adm  at  n  tl  there  are  certain  caprices  of  taste  from  which 
no  ma  n  ho  is  well  educated  is  entirely  free.  A  composition  in 
a  mod  n  la  uage,  which  should  sometimes  depart  from  the 
ordinary  modes  of  expression,  from  an  affectation  of  the  idioms 
which  are  consecrated  in  the  classics,  would  please  a  very  wide 
circle  of  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  pi-evalence  of  classical 
associations ;  and  therefore,  such  affectations,  however  absurd 
wlien  carried  to  a  degree  of  singularity,  are  of  a  &r  superior 
class  to  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  fashions  of  the  day. 
But  still  the  general  principle  holds  true,  that  whatever  beauties 
derive  their  original  merely  from  casual  association,  must  appear 
capricious  to  those  to  whom  the  association  does  not  extend ;  and 
20* 
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tliat  the  simplest  stylo  is  that  which  continues  longest  to  please, 
and  which  pleases  most  uaiversally.  In  the  waitings  of  Mr. 
Harria,  there  is  a  certain  classical  air  whieli  wiU  always  have 
many  admirers,  while  ancient  learning  continues  to  he  cultivated, 
but  which,  to  a  mere  English  reader,  appears  somewhat  un- 
natural and  ungraceful,  when  compared  with  the  composition  of 
Swift  or  of  Addison. 

Injluence  of  classical  associatiom  on  the  arts.  —  The  analogy 
of  the  arts  of  statuary  and  pmntiag  may  be  of  use  in  illustrating 
these  remarks.  The  influence  of  ancient  times  has  extended 
to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ;  and,  in  this  case,  no 
less  than  in  the  other,  the  transcendent  power  of  genius  has 
established  a  propriety  of  choice  in  matters  of  indifference,  and 
has,  perhaps,  consecrated  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  some  of  its 
own  caprices. 

"  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
"  those  at  least  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  are  transmitted 
to  us,  are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  consequence  fi-om  the 
company  in  which  we  have  been  used  to  see  them.  As  Greece 
and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed  aU  kinds 
of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which  they  have  a  right  to 
claim  for  the  pleasure  and  knowledge  which  they  have  afforded 
us,  we  voluntarily  add  our  approbation  of  every  ornament  and 
every  custom  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fashion  of  their 
dress.  For  it  may  he  observed,  that,  not  satisfied  with  them  in 
then-  own  place,  we  make  no  difficulty  of  dressing  statues  of 
modern  heroes  or  senators  in  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  armor, 
or  peaceful  robe,  and  even  go  so  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  statue 
in  any  other  drapeiy. 

"  The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  those  nations  have  como 
down  to  us  in  sculpture.  In  sculpture  i-emain  ahnost  all  the 
excellent  specimens  of  ancient  art.  We  have  so  far  associated 
personal  dignity  to  the  persons  thus  repi-esented,  and  the  truth 
of  art  to  their  manner  of  representation,  that  it  is  not  in  our 
laower  any  longer  to  separate  them.  This  is  not  so  in  pMiting, 
because,  having  no  excellent  ancient  porti-aits,  that  connection 
was  never  formed.     Indeed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint 
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a  general  officer  in  a  Eoman  military  tabit,  than  we  could  make 
a  statue  in  the  present  uniform.  But  since  we  have  no  ancient 
portraits  to  show  how  ready  we  are  to  adopt  tiiose  kind  of  preju- 
dices, we  make  the  best  authority  among  the  modems  serve  the 
same  purpose.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits  with 
which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are  not  content  to 
admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but  extend  our  approbation  even 
to  the  dress  which  happened  to  be  the  fashion  of  that  age.  By 
this  means,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pictures 
acquired  something  of  the  air  and  effisct  of  the  works  of  Van- 
dyke, and  appeared  therefore,  at  first  sight,  better'  pictures  than 
they  really  were.  They  appeared  so,  however,  to  those  only 
who  had  the  means  of  making  this  association," 

The  language  of  poetry  affected  by  casucU  associalioTts.  —  The 
influence  of  association  on  our  notions  concerning  language,  is 
still  more  strongly  esemplified  in  poetry  than  in  prose.  As  it 
J8  one  great  object  of  the  poet,  in  his  seiious  productions,  to 
elevate  the  imagination  of  his  readers  above  the  grossness  of 
sensible  objects,  and  the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes 
peculiarly  necessary  for  hun  to  reject  the  use  of  all  words  and 
phrases  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed.  Among  those  which 
are  equally  pure  and  equally  perspicuous,  he,  in  general,  finds 
it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  least  common.  Milton 
prefers  the  woiiis  Rhene  and  Danaw  to  the  more  common  words 
Rhine  and  Danube ;  — 

"A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 

Pour'd  never  from  his  frozen  loms,  to  pass 

Ehene  or  tlie  Danaw." 

In  the  following  line, 

"  Things  unatU;mpted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme," 

how  much  more  suitable  to  the  poetical  style  does  tlie  expression 
appear,  than  if  the  author  had  said, 

"  Things  nil  attempted  yet  m  prose  or  Terse." 

In  another  passage,  where,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  he  has  made 
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use  of-  the  last  plirase,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to  remove  it  ; 
from  tlie  familjaritj'  of  ordinary  discourse. 


Peculiarities  of  poetical  diction.  —  In  consequence  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, there  arises  gradually  in  every  language  a  poetical 
diction,  which  differs  widely  from  the  common  diction  of  prose. 
It  is  much  less  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  than  the 
polite  modes  of  expression  in  familiar  conversation ;  because, 
when  it  has  once  been  adopted  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by 
good  prose  writers,  as  being  loo  elevated  for  that  species  of  com- 
position. It  may  therefore  retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  lan- 
guage exists ;  nay,  the  charm  may  increase,  as  the  language 
grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diction  must  increase  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  as  polite  literature  advances.  For  when  once  a  set 
of  words  has  been  consecrated  to  poetry,  the  veiy  sound  of 
them,  inclei>endently  of  the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every 
lime  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  impressions  which  were  connected 
with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances  of  our  favorite 
authors.  Even  when  strung  together  in  sentences  which  con- 
vey no  meaning,  they  produce  some  effect  on  the  mind  of  a 
reader  of  sensibility ;  an  effect,  at  least,  extremely  different  from 
that  of  an  unmeaning  sentence  in  prose. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  "the  copiousness 
of  their  poetical  diction.  Our  own  possesses,  in  this  respeci, 
important  advantages  over  the  French ;  not  that  in  this  language 
there  are  no  words  appropriated  to  poetry,  but  because  their 
number  is,  comparatively  speaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  scantiness  of  the  Preach  poetical  diction  is,  probably, 
attended  with  the  less  inconvenience,  that  the  phrases  which 
occur  in  good  prose  writing  are  less  degraded  by  vulgar  appli- 
cation than  in  English,  in  consequence  of  the  line  being  more 
distinctly  and  more  strongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  es- 
pressions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  indeed,  by 
having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own  purposes,  not  only 
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caa  preserve  dignity  of  expie't'ion,  but  can  connect  with  the 
perusal  of  ttui  compositions,  the  plea&ing  impteB^ions  which 
have  beea  produced  bj  those  of  their  piedecessors  And  hence, 
in  the  higher  sorts  of  poetry,  where  their  object  is  to  kindle,  aa 
much  as  pos^bie,  the  enthusiasm  of  tlieir  readers,  they  not  only 
avoid,  studiously,  all  expressions  which  are  vulgar,  but  all  such 
as  are  boiTOwed  from  fashionable  life.  This  cert^nly  cannot 
be  done  ia  an  equal  degree  by  a  poet  who  writes  in  the  French 
language. 

In  English,  the  poetical  diction  is  so  extremely  copious,  that 
it  ia  liable  to  be  abused ;  aa  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of  authors  of 
DO  genius,  merely  by  ringing  changes  on  the  poetical  vocabu- 
lary, to  give  a  certain  degree  of  currency  to  the  most  unmean- 
ing compositions.  In  Pope's  Song  ly  a  Person  of  Quality,  the 
incoherence  of  ideas  is  scarcely  greater  than  what  is  to  be  found 
in  some  admired  passages  of  our  fashionable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  difference  of  words,  that  the  language 
of  poetry  is  distinguished  from  that  of  prose.  When  a  poetical 
arrangement  of  words  has  onee  been  estabhshed  by  authors  of 
reputation,  the  most  common  expreaaiona,  by  being  presented  ia 
this  consecrated  order,  may  serve  to  excite  poetical  assoeiationa. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  destroys  the 
charm  of  poetry,  than  a  string  of  words  which  the  custom  of 
ordinaiy  discourse  has  arranged  ia  so  invariable  an  order,  that 
the  whole  phrase  may  be  anticipated  from  hearing  its  com- 
mencement. A  single  word  frequently  strikes  us  as  flat  and 
prosmc,  in  consequence  of  its  familiarity  ;  hut  two  such  words, 
coupled  together  in  the  order  of  convci'sation,  can  scarcely  be 
introduced  into  serious  poetry  without  appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  shown  so  strikingly  as  MOlon, 
the  wonderful  elevation  which  style  may  derive  from  an 
arrangement  of  words,  which,  while  it  is  perfectly  intelli^ble, 
departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we  are  in  general  accustomed. 
Many  of  his  most  sublime  periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words 
is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  prose. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  success  is  a  much  more  difficult 
attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined:  and,  of  consequence, 
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when  it  is  acquired,  it  secures  an  author,  to  a  great  degree, 
from  that  crowd  of  imitatore  who  spoil  the  effect  of  whatever 
is  not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  uses  blank  yerse, 
it  is  ao  acquisitJon  of  still  more  essential  consequence  than  to 
him  who  expresses  himself  in  rhyme ;  for  the  more  that  the 
structure  of  the  verse  approaches  to  prose,  the  more  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  composition.  And  ac- 
cordingly, among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  tliousand  catch  tJio 
structure  of  Pope's  versification,  for  one  who  approaches  to  the 
manner  of  Milton  or  of  Thomson. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every  other,  in- 
ci'eases  with  tlie  number  of  those  who  have  studied  it  wiih  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  more  numerous  the  authors  who  have  employed 
their  genius  in  any  one  direction,  the  more  copious  are  the 
materials  out  of  which  mediocrity  may  select  and  combine,  so 
as  to  escape  the  charge  of  piagiaiism.  And,  in  fact,  in  our  own 
language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  resource  of  poetical 
expression,  the  employment  of  appropriated  words,  has  had  its 
effects  BO  much  impaii'cd  by  the  abuse  which  has  been  made  of 
it,  that  a  few  of  our  best  poeta  of  late  have  endeavored  to 
strike  out  a  new  path  for  themselves,  by  i-esting  the  elevation 
for  their  composition  chiefly  on  a  singular,  and,  to  an  ordinary 
writer,  an  unattainable,  union  of  haimonious  versification  with 
a  natural  an'angement  of  words  and  a  simple  elegance  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  this  union  which  seems  to  form  the  distinguish- 
ing cbaxm  of  the  poetry  of  Goldsmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  influence  of 
the  association  of  ideas  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  taste,  it 
is  obvious  how  much  the  opinions  of  a  nation  with  respect  to 
merit  in  the  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form  of 
ilieir  govei-nment,  and  the  state  of  their  manners.  Voltaire,  in 
his  discourse  pronounced  at  his  reception  into  the  French 
academy,  gives  several  reasons  why  the  poets  of  that  country 
•have  not  succeeded  in  describing  rural  scen,es  and  employments. 
The  principal  one  is,  the  ideas  of  meanness,  and  poverty,  and 
wretchedness,  which  the  French  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  profession  of  husbandry.     The  same  tiling  is  alluded 
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to  by  tlie  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  the  preliminaiy  discourse  prefixed 
to  hia  translation  of  the  Georgica.  "A  translation,"  says  he, 
"  of  tliis  poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of  genius, 
would  have  been  better  calculated  timn  any  other  work,  for  add- 
ing to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  version  of  the  jEaeid  itself, 
however  well  executed,  would,  in  thia  respect  be  of  less  utility , 
inasmuch  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  accommodates  itself  more 
easily  to  the  description  of  heroic  achievements,  than  to  the 
details  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry. To  force  it  to  express  these  with  suitable  dignify, 
would  have  been  a  real  conquest  over  that  false  delicacy,  which 
it  has  contracted  from  our  unfortunate  prejudices." 

How  different  must  have  been  the  emotions  with  which  this 
divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by  an  ancient  Eoman, 
while  he  recollected  that  period  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
when  dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of 
the  state,  and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned 
again  to  the  same  happy  and  independent  occupation.  A  state 
of  manners  to  which  a  Eoman  author  of  a  later  age  looked 
back  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  he  ascribes,  by  a  bold,  poetical 
figure,  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  under  the  lepubhc,  to 
the  grateful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  the  ilhistnous 
hands  by  which  she  was  cultivated.  "  Gaudente  terra  vomeia 
laureate,  et  triumphali  aratore,"  [The  land  rejoicing  because 
the  plough  is  wreathed  with  laurel,  and  the  husbandman  haa 
received  the  honors  of  a  triumph.]     (Plin.  Ifaf.  Hist,  siviu.  4.) 

m.  Of  the  influence  of  association  on  our  active  principles, 
and  on  our  moralJu<^ments. — In  order  to  illustrate  a  little  further 
the  influence  of  the  association  of  ideas  on  the  humaji  mind,  I 
shall  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  its  effects  on  our  active 
and  moral  principles.  In  stating  these  remarks,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid,  aa  much  as  possible,  every  occasion  of  contro- 
versy, by  confining  myself  to  such  general  views  of  the  subject, 
as  do  not  presuppose  any  particular  enumeration  of  our  original 
principles  of  action,  or  any  particulaa"  system  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my  health  and  leisure  enable 
me  to  carry  my  plans  into  execution,  1  propose,  in  the  sequel  of 
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thii  woit,  lo  lesuiae  these  inquiries  inJ  to  examine  the  varioua 
opinions  to  which  they  have  given  use 

The  manner  in  which  the  aissonation  of  ideas  opeiates  m 
producing  new  piinciplea  of  action,  has  been  explained  veiy 
diatinetly  by  different  writers  Whati  ver  conduces  to  the 
gratification  of  any  ijatural  appetite,  or  any  natural  desiie,  is 
itself  desired  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  suhseivient , 
and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our  apprehension 
with  agi-eeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes,  in  process  of  time,  to 
be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  independently  of  its  utility. 
It  is  thus  that  wealtlt  becomes,  with  many  an  idtimate  oJg'ect  of 
pursuit;  although,  at  first,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued  merely  on 
account  of  its  subserviency  to  the  attainment  of  other  ob/'ecls.  In 
like  manner,  men  are  led  to  desire  dress,  equipage,  retinue, 
furniture,  on  account  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  held  by  the  public.  Such  desires  are  called  by  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  (see  his  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the 
Passions?)  secondary  desires ;  and  their  origin  is  explained  by 
him  in  the  way  in  which  I  have  mentioned.  "  Since  we  are 
capable,"  says  he,  "  of  i-efiection,  memory,  observation,  and 
reasoning  about  the  distant  tendencies  of  objects  and  actions, 
and  not  confined  to  things  pi-esent,  there  must  arise,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  original  desires,  secondary  desires  of  every  thing 
ima^ned  useful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary  desires ;  and  that 
with  strength  proportioned  to  the  several  original  desires,  and 
imagined  usefulness  or  necessity  of  the  advantageous  object." 
"  Thus,"  he  continues,  "  as  soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the 
use  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original  desires, 
we  must  also  desire  them ;  and  hence  arises  the  universality  of 
these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  means  of 
gratifying  all  other  desires,"  The  only  thing  that  appears  to 
me  exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  passage  is,  that  the  author 
classes  the  desire  of  power  with  that  of  wecdtli ;  whereas  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reasons  which  I  shall  state  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a  primary  desire, 
and  the  latter  a  secondary  one. 

How  OUT  mortd.  judgmerUs  are  perverted.  —  Our  moral  judg- 
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menta,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  perverted,  to  a  certaiu 
degree,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  same  principle. 
In  the  same  manoer  in  wliich  a  person  who  is  regarded  as  a 
model  of  taste  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  absurd  or 
fantastical  di'ess ;  so  a  man  of  splendid  virtues  may  attract 
some  esteem  also  to  his  imperfections ;  and,  if  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  may  render  his  vices  and  follies  objects  of 
general  imitation  among  the  multitude. 

"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II."  saya  Mr.  Smith,  (^Tkeorij  of 
Mond  S&nlimenfs,)  "  a  degree  of  licentiousness  was  deemed  the 
characteristic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  connected,  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  of  those  times,  with  generosity,  sincerity, 
magnanimity,  loyalty  ;  and  proved  that  the  person  who  acted  in 
this  manner  was  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of 
manners  and  regularity  of  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
altogether  unfashionable,  and  were  connected,  in  tlie  imagin- 
ation of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunnijig,  hypocrisy,  and  low  man- 
ners. To  superficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  seem  at  aJ 
times  agreeable.  They  connect  them,  not  only  with  the  splendor 
of  fortune,  but  with  many  superior  virtues  which,  tliey  ascribe, 
to  their  superiors ;  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  indepea- 
dency;  with  fi-ankness,  generosity,  humanity,  and  politeness. 
The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  on  the  conti'aiy, 
their  parsimonious  frugahty,  then?  painful  industry,  and  rigid  ad- 
herence to  rules,  seem  to  tiiem  mean  and  disagreeable.  They 
connect  them  both  with  the  meanness  of  the  station  to  which 
these  qualities  commonly  belong,  and  with  many  great  vices 
which  they  suppose  usually  accompany  them ;  such  as  an  abject^ 
cowardly,  ill-natured,  lying,  pilfering  disposition." 

T/ie  attempt  to  resolve  all  our  affections  and  the  moral  sense 
into  the  association  of  ideas.  —  The  theory  which,  in  the  fore- 
going passages  from  Hnteheson  and  Smith,  ig  employed  so 
justly  and  philosophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  secondary 
desires,  and  to  account  for  some  perversions  of  our  moral  judg- 
ments, has  been  thought  sufficient,  by  some  later  wrife.rs,  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  all  our  active  principles  without  excep- 
tion. The  fii-st  of  these  attempts  to  extend  so  very  far  the 
21 
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application  of  the  doctrine  of  Association  was  maiZe  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gay,  in  a  dissertation  "  concerning  the  funda- 
mental Principle  of  Virtue,"  which  is  prefixed  by  Dr.  Law  to 
Ms  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  essay  "  on  the  Origin  of 
Evil."  In  this  dissertation,  the  author  endeavors  to  show, 
"  tJiat  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all  affections  whatsoever, 
are  finally  resolvahle  into  reason,  pointing  out  private  happiness, 
and  are  conversant  only  about  things  apprehended  to  be  means 
tending  to  this  end ;  and  that,  wherever  tliis  end  is  not  pei-ceived, 
they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
may  properly  be  called  habits"  The  same  principles  have 
been  since  pushed  to  a  much  greater  length  by  Dr.  Hartley, 
whose  system  (as  he  himself  informs  ns)  took  rise  from  his 
accidentally  hearing  it  mentioned  as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay, 
"that  the  association  of  ideas  was  sufficient  to  account  for  all 
our  intellectual  pleasures  aod  pains."  * 

It  must,  I  think,  in  justice,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  theory, 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  affections  and  of  the  moral  sense, 
is  a  most  ingenious  i-efinement  upon  the  selfish  system,  as  it  was 
formerly  taught ;  and  tiiat,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many 
of  the  common  reasonings  agmnst  that  system  is  eluded.  Among 
these  reasonings,  particular  sti-ess  has  alTvays  beea  laid  on  the  in- 
sUmtfmeousness  with  which  our  affections  operate,  and  the  moi'al 
sense  approves  or  condemns ;  and  on  our  total  want  of  conscious- 
ness, in  such  cases,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  happiooss.  The 
modem  advocates  for  the  selfish  system  admit  the  fact  to  be  as 
it  is  stated  by  their  opponents ;  and  grant,  that  after  the  moral 
gense  and  our  various  auctions  are  formed,  their  exercise,  in 
particular  cases,  may  become  completely  disinterested!  ''«'  still 
they  contend,  that  it  is  upon  a.regard  to  our  own  happiness  that 
all  these  principles  are  originally  grafted.     The  analogy  of 

*  Mr.  Hume,  too,  who  in  my  opinion  has  canied  tUis  pnneiple  of 
tho  association  of  ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  lias  compared  llie  nnirerBality 
of  its  applications  in  the  pliilosopliy  of  mind,  to  that  of  t!ie  prindple  of 
attraction  in  physics.  "Here,"  says  ho,  "is  a  kied  of  attraction,  wliieh 
in  the  mental  world  wilt  bo  fonnd  to  haio  as  estraoidinaiy  effects  as  in 
the  natamS,  and  to  show  itself  in  as  many  aad  us  various  forms." 
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avarice  will  serve  fo  illustrate  tlie  scope  of  this  theory  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  action  ia  artificial.  It 
is  on  account  of  tlie  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  purchase, 
Ihat  money  is  originally  desired ;  and  yet,  in  process  of  time,  by 
means  of  the  agreeable  impressions  which  are  associated  with 
il,  it  comes  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  even  continues 
to  be  an  object  of  our  pursuit,  long  after  we  have  lost  all  relish 
for  those  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  mexining  to  engage  in  any  controversy  on  the  subject, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  in  general,  that  there 
must  be  some  limit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of  association  cannot 
possibly  be  cariied;  for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the 
formation  of  new  principles  of  action,  proceeds  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  are  other  principles  previously  existing  in  the 
mind.  The  great  question  then  is,  when  we  are  ariived  at  this 
limit,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  when  we  are  arrived  at  the  simple  and 
original  laws  of  our  constitution. 

Numher  of  original  principles  in  tbemind. — In  conducting 
this  inquiry,  philosophers  have  been  apt  to  go  into  extremes. 
Lord  Kaimes,  and  some  other  authors,  have  been  censured,  and 
perhaps  justly,  for  a  disposition  to  multiply  original  prindpies 
to  an  unnecessary  degree.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  Dp. 
Hartley  and  his  followera  have  not  sometimes  been  misled  by 
too  eager  a  desire  of  abridging  their  number. 

Of  these  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  least  common,  and  the 
least  dangerous.  It  is  the  least  common,  because  it  is  not  so 
flattering  as  the  other  to  the  vanity  of  a  theorist;  and  it  ia  the 
least  dangerous,  because  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to 
give  rise  to  a  suppression  or  to  a  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  or 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  science,  by  bestowing  upon  it  an 
appearance  of  systematical  perfection,  to  which,  in  its  present 
qtate,  it  ia  not  entitled. 

Abstracting,  however,  from  these  inconveniences,  which  must 
always  result  from  a  precipitate  reference  of  phenomena  to 
general  principles,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  the  theoi-y  in 
question  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals. 
It  has,  indeed,  some  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philosopliy 
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of  Hobbes  and  of  Mandevilie,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  human 
nature ;  but  it  leads  to  no  skeptical  conclusions  concerning  the 
rule  of  life.  For  althougU  we  were  to  grajit,  that  all  our  prin- 
ciples of  action  are  acquired;  so  stiiking  a  difference  among 
them  must  still  be  admitted,  as  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  cieai'ly 
those  universal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate  human 
conduct,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed  by  education 
and  fashion.  It  must  still  be  admitted,  that,  while  some  active 
principles  ai-e  confined  to  particular  individuals,  or  to  particular 
tribes  of  men,  there  are  othei-s,  which,  aiising  fl'om  circumstances 
in  which  all  the  situations  of  mankind  must  agree,  are  common 
to  the  whole  species.  Such  active  principles  as  fall  under  this 
last  description,  at  whatever  period  of  hfe  tliey  may  appear,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  human  nature,  no  less  tlian  the  ia- 
stinct  of  suction ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acquired  perception 
of  distance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  perceptive 
powers  of  man,  no  less  than  the  original  perceptions  of  any  of 

Leaviag,  therefore,  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
active  principles  and  of  the  moral  faculty,  to  be  the  subject  of 
future  discussion,  I  shall  conclude  this  Section  with  a  few 
remarks  of  a  more  practical  nature. 

Opinion  of  the  relative  vaiue  of  different  pursuits.  —  It  has 
been  shown  by  different  writers,  how  much  of  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  material  objects  arise  fi-om  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  we  have  been  taught  to  associato  with  them.  The 
impression  produced  on  the  external  senses  of  a  poet  by  the 
most  striking  scene  in  nature,  is  precisely  the  sam,e  with  what  is 
produced  on  the  senses  of  a  peasant  or  a  tradesman;  yet  how 
different  is  the  degi-ee  of  pleasure  resulting  from  this  impres- 
sion !  A  great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  studies  and 
amusements  of  the  poet  have  associated  with  his  organical  per- 
ceptions. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  various  objects 
of  our  pursuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one  of  them  is  appreciated 
by  any  two  men  in  the  same  manner ;  and  frequently,  what  one 
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man  conaideis  as  essential  to  his  happiness  is  regarded  with 
indifferuice  or  dislike  by  another.  Of  these  differences  of 
opinion  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  a  diversity  of  con- 
fctitntion,  Mhicb  renders  a  particular  employment  of  the  intellec- 
tual or  active  powers  agreeable  to  one  man  which  is  not  equally 
BO  to  another.  But  much  ia  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of 
association ;  which,  prior  to  any  experience  of  human  life,  con- 
nects pleasing  ideas  and  pleasing  feelings  with  different  objects, 
in  the  minds  of  different  persons. 

In  consequence  of  these  associations,  every  man  appears  to 
his  neighbor  to  pursue  the  objects  of  his  wishes  wilJi  a  zeal  dia- 
proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  value ;  and  the  philosopher  {whose 
principal  enjoyment  aiises  from  speculation)  is  frequently  apt  to 
smile  at  the  aidor  with  which  the  active  j}eat  of  mankind  pur- 
sue what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere  shadows.  This  view  of 
human  affairs  some  wi-iters  have  carried  so  far,  as  to  represent 
life  as  a  scene  of  mere  illusions,  where  the  mind  refers  to  tjie 
objects  around  it,  a  coloring  which  exists  only  in  itself;  and 
wliere,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, 

"  Opinion  gilils  with  varying  rai  s 

Tliose  painted  clouds  which  beautify  oni  dava 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  these  rcpicicn  tat  ions  of  human  life 
be  useful  or  just.  That  the  casual  associationo  which  the  mind 
forms  in  childhood  and  in  early  youth  aie  ficquentlj  a  aource 
of  inconvenience  and  of  misconduct,  is  sufficiently  obvious  but 
that  this  tendency  of  oar  natuie  meieises,  on  the  whole,  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment,  appetrs  to  me  to  be  indisputable ; 
and  the  instances  in  which  it  misleads  us  irom  our  duty  and  our 
happiness,  only  prove  to  what  important  ends  it  might  be  sub- 
servient if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  these  representations  of  life  (admitting  them  in  their 
full  extent)  justify  the  practical  inferences  which  have  been 
often  deduced  from  them  with  respect  to  the  vanity  of  our  pur- 
suits. In  eveiy  case,  iodeed,  in  which  our  enjoyment  depends 
upon  association,  it  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that  it  arises 
from  the  mind  Itself;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  the 
21* 
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external  olgect  which  custom  has  rendered  the  cause  or  the 
occasion  of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  happiness. 
The  effect  which  the  heauties  of  nature  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  poet  ia  wonderfully  heightened  by  association  ;  but  his  enjoy- 
ment is  not  on  that  account  tie  less  exquisite ;  nor  are  the  objects 
of  hw  admu-ation  of  the  less  value  to  his  happiness,  that  they  de- 
rive their  principal  charms  from  the  embellishments  of  his  fancy. 

Aft«r  all  the  complaints  that  have  been  made  of  tbe  peculiar 
distresses  which  are  incident  to  cultivated  minds,  who  would 
exchange  the  sensibilities  of  hia  intellectual  and  moral  being 
for  the  apathy  of  those  whose  only  avenues  of  pleasure  and 
pain  ai-e  to  be  found  in  their  animal  nature ;  "  who  move 
thoughtlessly  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  existence,  and  to 
whom  the  falling  leaves  present  no  idea  but  tliat  of  approaching 
motei  ?"—Goeihe. 

Mffeets  which  education  might  produce. — -It  is  the  business  of 
education,  not  to  counteract,  in  any  instance,  the  established 
laws  of  our  constitution,  but  to  direct  them  to  their  pixjper  pur- 
poses. That  the  influence  of  early  associations  on  the  mind 
might  be  employed,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  aid  our  moi-al 
principles,  appears  evidently  from  the  effects  which  we  daily  see 
it  produce,  in  reconciling  men  to  a  course  of  aetion  which 
their  reason  forces  them  to  condemn ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious 
that  by  means  of  it,  the  happiness  of  human  life  might  be  in- 
creased, and  its  pains  diminished,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and 
feelings  which  children  are  so  apt  to  connect  with  events  and 
with  situations  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were 
.firmly  associated  in  their  apprehensions  with  the  duties  of  their 
stations,  with  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  with  those  beauties  of 
nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

These  observations  coincide  nearly  with  the  ancient  Stoieal 
doctrine  concerning  the  influence  of  imagination  *  on  morals ; 

*  According  to  the  use  which  I  malce  of  the  wortla  iiiutginalion  and  osso- 
ciation  in  this  work,  their  effects  are  obrioualj  distinguishable.  I  have 
thonght  it  praper,  howeve:*,  lo  illustrate  the  ditfereuce  between  them  a  little 
more  fully. 

The  difference  between  the  etifecls  of  association  and  of  imagination,  in 
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a  subject  oa  which  many  important  remarks,  (thougli  exproB.^ed 
tu  a  form  different  from  that  wliich  modem  philosophers  have 
introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  so  precise  and  accu- 
rate,) are  to  he  found  in  the  Discourses  of  Epictetus,  and  in 
the  Meditations  of  Antoninus.  This  doctrine  of  the  Stoic.U 
school  Dr.  Akenaide  has  ia  view  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

"Action  ([■ends  the  path 
In  1^111011  Opinion  says  he  follows  good. 
Or  flios  from  ovil ;  tind  Opinion  gives 
Eeport  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 

the  sense  in  which  I  employ  these  words,  in  hoigliWning  the  pleasure  of 
tJie  pain  pTOduced  on  the  mind  by  esKrnal  objects,  will  appear  from  the 
following  remarks :  — 

I.  As  lar  as  tha  assoeiation  of  ideas  openil«s  in  heightening  pleasnre  or 
pnin,  the  mind  is  pasaine:  and  accordingly,  whei'S  suoh  associations  ore  a 
soQveo  of  inconvenience,  they  are  setdom  to  bo  cored  by  an  effort  of  ouf 
Yoliljoiki  or  even  hy  reasoning ;  but  by  the  gradna!  formation  of  oontiaiy 
ustiomatioiie.  Imagination  is  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind;  and  al- 
tliough  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  restrain  it,  it  is  plainly  distinguishable 
iu  theory  from  the  associations  now  jncntionei]. 

a.  In  every  chso  in  which  'tlio  associatjon  of  ideas  operates,  it  is  implied 
fliat  some  ploasttre  or  pain  ii  recalled  which  was  JUt !«/  the  mind  before.  I 
visit,  for  eKamplo,  a  scene  where  I  have  been  once  happy;  and  the  eight  of 
it  nffectB  me,  on  that  aoconnt,  with  a  degree  of  plcasare,  which  I  shonld 
not  have  received  from  any  other  scone  equally  beautifnl.  1  shall  not 
inqnire,  whether,  in  such  cases,  the  associated  pleasure  aiises  immediately 
upon  the  sight  of  the  object,  and  without  the  intervenljon  of  any  train  of 
thonght;  or  whether  it  is  produced  by  the  recollection  and  conception  of 
fbrmec  oceurrenecs  which  tho  perception  recalls.  On  neither  sapposition 
does  it  imply  tho  exercise  of  thst  creative  power  of  the  mind  to  which  wa 
hare  given  tho  name  of  Iniaginaiiwi.  It  is  true,  that  commonly,  on  supli 
occasions,  imagination  ifl  busy  ;  and  onr  pleasure  is  mnch  heightened  by 
tie  coloring  which  she  g^ves  to  the  objeeis  of  memory.  Eat  the  difference 
between  the  effects  which  atise  from  tho  operation  of  this  iacalty,  and  those 
which  result  from  association,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  loss  real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happiness  is  chiefly  felt  by  cultivated 
minds.  That  of  association  extends  to  oU  ranks  of  men,  and  famishes  the 
chief  instrument  of  education  ;  insomuch  that  whoever  has  the  regnlation 
of  tha  aasodations  of  another  from  early  in&ncy,  is,  to  agrea*  degree,  the 
sririter  of  ms  happiness  or  misery.    - 

Some  very  ingenious  wrilere  have  employed  flie  word  association  in  so 
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Was  drawn  by  Smcj,  lovely  or  deformed  ; 

ThuB  her  report  can  never  there  be  true, 

Wtere  fenej  ebeats  the  ictelleotual  eye 

With  glaring  colors  and  distorted  lines. 

Is  there  a  nmn,  who  at  the  sound  of  death 

Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terror  conjured  up. 

And  blRofc before  Mm:  noaghtbut  death-bed  groans 

And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  tho  brink 

Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air. 

An  unknown  depfli  t    Alaa  1  in  such  a  mind. 

If  no  bright  fbnna  of  excellence  attend 

The  image  of  hia  oonntry ;  nor  the  pomp 

Of  sacred  sonales,  nor  the  gnardian  voice 

Of  joBliee  on  her  throne,  nor  ought  that  wakes 

The  conscious  hosom  with  a  patriot's  flame  : 

"Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die. 

Or  stand  the  hazard,  is  a  greyer  ill 

Than  to  betray  his  country  J    And  in  act 

Will  he  not  choose  to  bo  a  wretch  and  live  ? 

Here  vice  tw^as  then." — Pleasarea  of  Imagination,  b,  iii. 

IT.  Genercd  remarks  on  the  su^'ects  Veiled  in  t/ie  foreyoiny 
sections.  — In  pursuing  the  foregoing  Sections  of  this  Chapter, 
I  am  aware,  that  some  of  my  readers  may  be  apt  lo  think  that 
many  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  might  easily  be 
resolved  into  more  general  principles.  I  am  also  aware,  that  to 
the  followers  of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  similar  objection  will  occur 


mse,  as  to  comprehend,  not  only  imagination,  Itnt  all  the 
other  fiiculties  of  the  mind.  Wherever  the  pleasing  or  the  painful  efiect  of 
an  object  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  object  itself,  but  arises  either 
wholly  or  in  part  from  some  mental  operation  to  which  the  perception  of  it 
gives  rise,  the  effect  is  referred  to  association.  And,  undoubtedly,  tJiis 
hmguage  may  be  employed  with  propriety,  if  the  word  association  be  ap- 
plied 10  all  liie  ideas  and  ftjeliugs  which  may  arise  in  the  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exercise  which  the  sight  of  the  object  may  give  to  the 
imaginaUon,  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principles  of  otir 
nature.  Bnl  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  chap,  v., 
I  employ  the  word  asaodation  in  a  much  more  limited  sense  ;  to  express 
(Ae  effect  which  an  object  derineajima  ideas,  arjroia  fsdings  leMdi  it  does  not 
jteceesaribf  suggest,  but  iMch  it  uaijbrml^  I'ecaUs  to  the  mind,  in  consequenee  of 
earl^  and  loiuj  amtiimed  habits. 
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against  all  the  other  parts  of  this  work ;  and  that  it  will  appear 
to  them  the  effect  of  inexcusable  prejudice,  that  I  shall  stop 
slioii  so  frequently  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena ;  whea  he 
has  accounted  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  nature 
exhibits. 

To  this  objection,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  much  interested  to 
reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  observations  are  candidly 
and  accurately  stated,  so  far  as  they  reach.  Supposing  tliat  in 
some  cases  I  may  have  stopped  short  too  soon,  my  speculations, 
although  they  may  be  censured  as  imperfect,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  more 
successful  mquirera. 

May  I  be  allowed  further  to  observe,  that  such  views  of  the 
human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this  work,  (even  supposing  the 
objection  to  he  well  founded,)  aj-e,  in  my  opinion,  indispensably 
necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  those  very  general 
and  comprehensive  theories  concerning  it,  which  some  eminent 
writers  of  the  present  age  have  been  ambitions  to  form? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  these  theories,!  shall  not  presume  to 
give  any  judgment  I  shall  only  remark,  that,  in  all  the  other 
sciences,  ^e  progress  of  discoven/  !ias  been,  gradual,  from  the 
less  general  to  the  more  general  laivs  of  oature ;  and  that  it 
(\-ould  be  aijigular,  indeed,  if  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  a  science  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  confessedly  in  its 
infancy,  and  which  certainly  labors  under  many  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  itself,  a  step  shouldj/all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  single 
principle  comprehending  all  the  particular  phenomena  which  we 

Particular  facts  are  to  h  taught  first ;  refined  ifteories  afie^r- 
wards.  —  Supposing  such  a  theory  to  be  completely  established, 
it  would  still  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  students  to  it  by 
gradual  steps.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  theory,  is  to 
give  the  memory  a  pei-manent  hold,  and  a  prompt  command,  of 
the  particular  facts  which  we  were  previously  acquainted  with ; 
and  no  theory  can  be  completely  undei-stood,  unless  the  inind  bo 
led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  investigation. 
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It  is  more  particularly  useful,  in  conducting  the  studies  of 
others,  to  femiliariae  their  minds,  as  completely  as  possible,  wifli 
those  laws  of  iiatare  for  which  we  have  the  direct  evidence  of 
sense,  or  of  consciousness,  before  directing  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abstruse  and  refined  generalizations  of  speculative  curi- 
osity. In  Eatural  philosophy,  supposing  the  theory  of  Boscovich 
to  be  true,  it  would  still  be  proper,  or  rather  indeed  absolutely 
necessary,  to  accustom  students,  in  tlie  first  stage  of  their  physi- 
cal education,  to  dwell  on  those  general  physical  facts  which  faU 
under  our  actual  observation,  and  about  which  all  the  practical 
arts  of  life  are  conversant  In  like  manner,  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  there  are  many  general  facts  for  which  we  have  tlie 
direct  evidence  of  consciousness.  The  words,  attention,  concep- 
tion, inemory,  abstraction,  imagination,  ctiriositff,  ambition,  com- 
passion, resentment,  express  powers  and  principles  of  our  nature, 
which  every  man  may  study  hj  reflecting  on  his  own  iuternal 
operations.  Words  corresponding  to  these  are  to  be  found  io 
all  languages,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  first  attempt 
towards  a  philosophical  classiflcatioa  of  intellectual  and  moral 
phenomena.  Such  a  classification,  however  imperfect  and  indis- 
tinct, we  may  be  assured,  must  have  some  foundation  in  nature ; 
aud  it  is  at  least  prudent,  for  a  philosopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only  directs 
our  attention  to  those  facts  in  the  human  constitution,  on  which 
every  solid  theory  in  this  branch  of  science  must  be  founded ; 
but  to  the  facts,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  appeared  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  to  he  the  most  striking  and  important ;  and 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  object  of  theorists,  not  to 
supersede,  but  to  facilitate  the  study. 

JXffieuhy  of  resdving  facts  into  general  pnn<dpUs. — Tliere  is 
indeed  good  reason  for  believing,  that  many  of  the  facts  which 
our  consciousness  would  lead  us  to  consider,  upon  a  superficial 
view,  as  ultimate  facts,  are  resolvable  info  other  principles  still 
more  general.  "  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  reflection,"  says 
Dr.  Eeid,  "  the  original  pei-ceptJons  and  notions  of  the  miod  are 
80  mised,  compounded,  and  decojn pounded,  by  habits,  associa- 
tions, and  abstractions,  tliat  it  is  extremelv  dif&cult  for  the  mind 
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to  return  upon  its  own  footsteps,  and  trace  bact  tliose  operations 
which  have  employed  it  since  it  first  began  to  think  and  to  aet." 
The  same  author  remarks,  that,  "  if  we  could  obtain  a  distinct 
and  full  history  of  all  that  hath  passed  in  the  mind  of  a  child, 
from  the  beginning  of  life  and  sensation,  till  it  grows  up  to  tlie 
use  of  reason ;  how  its  infant  fiiculties  began  to  work,  and  how 
they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various  notions,  opinions, 
and  sentiments,  which  we  find  in  ourselres  when  we  come  to 
be  capable  of  reflection;  tliis  would  be  a  treasure  of  Natural 
History,  which  would  pi-obahly  give  more  light  into  the  human 
facaltiea  than  all  the  systems  of  philogophei-s  about  them,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world."  To  accomplish  an  analysis  of 
these  complicated  phenomena  into  the  simple  and  original  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution,  is  the  great  object  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  is  neeessary  to  ascertain 
facts  before  we  begin  to  reason,  and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in 
any  instance,  till  we  have  completely  secured  tbe  ground  that 
we  have  gained.  Such  a  caution,  which  is  necessary  in  all  the 
sciences,  is,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  necessary  here,  where 
the  very  facts  from  which  all  our  inferences  must  he  drawn,  are 
to  be  ascertained  only  by  the  most  patient  attention ;  and  where 
almost  all  of  tliem  are,  to  a  great  degree,  disguised ;  partly  by 
the  inaccuracies  of  popular  language,  and  partly  by  the  mistaken 
theories  of  philosophers. 

JSus^alions  drawn  from  the  phihst^h^  ofckmnistry.  —  As  the 
oi-der  established  in  the  intellectual  world  seems  to  be  reguJated 
by  laws  perfectly  analogous  to  those  wliich  we  tra<ie  among  the 
plienomena  of  the  material  system ;  and  as  in  all  our  philosophical 
inquiries,  {to  whatever  subject  they  may  relate,)  the  progress  of 
the  mind  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same  tendency  to  a  pre- 
mature generalization,  the  following  extract  from  an  eminent 
chemical  writj?.r  may  contribute  to  illustrate  the  scope,  and  to 
confirm  the  justness,  of  some  of  the  foregoing  reflections. 

"  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  several  new  metals 
and  new  earths  have  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The 
names  that  support  these  discoveries  are  respectable,  and  the 
experiments  decisive.     If  we  do  not  give  our  assent  to  them,  no 
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single  proposition  in  chemistry  can  for  a  moment  stand.  But 
whether  all  tJiese  are  really  simple  substances,  or  compounda 
not  yet  resolved  into  their  elements,  is  what  the  auihors  them- 
selves caBQot  possibly  assert;  nor  would  it  in  the  least  diminish 
themeritof  their  observations,  if  future  experiment  should  prove 
them  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  simplicity  of  these  sub- 
stances. This  remark  should  not  be  confined  to  late  discoveries ; 
it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  those  earths  and  metals  with  which 
we  have  been  long  acquainted." — "  In  the  dark  ages  of  chemis- 
try, the  object  was  to  rival  nature ;  and  the  substance  which  the 
adepts  of  those  days  were  busied  to  create,  was  universally 
allowed  to  be  simple.  In  a  more  enlightened  period,  we  have 
extended  oor  inquiries,  and  multiphed  the  number  of  the  ele- 
ments. The  last  task  will  he  to  simplify ;  and,  by  a  closer 
observation  of  nature,  to  learn  from  what  small  sloi-e  of  primi- 
tive matei-ials,  all  that  we  behold  and  wonder  at  was  created." 
Chenevix'  Inquiries  concerning  Palladium. 

The  analogy  between  the  history  of  Chemistry  and  that  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  which  has  often  struck  me 
in  contrasting  the  views  of  the  alchemist  with  those  of  Lavoisier 
and  liis  followers,  baa  acquired  much  additional  value  aad  im- 
portance in  my  estimation,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  peruse  a 
late  work  of  M.  de  Gerando ;  in  which  I  iSad,  tliat  the  same 
analogy  has  presented  itself  to  that  moat  jndiciouB  philosopher, 
and  has  been  applied  by  him  to  the  same  practical  purpose,  of 
exposing  the  false  pretensions  and  premature  generalizations  of 
some  modern  metaphysiciMis. 

"  It  required  nothing  less  than  the  united  splendor  of  the  dis- 
coveries brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school,  to  tear  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  andprimoiry  element ; 
a  pursuit  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  indefatigable  persever- 
ance, and  always  renewed  in  vfun.  With  what  feelings  of  con- 
tempt would  the  physiologists  of  former  times  have  looked  down 
on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  limited  and  circum- 
BCi'ibed  system  admits  nearly  forty  different  principles  in  the 
composition  of  bodies !  What  a  subject  of  ridicule  Wfiuld  the 
new  nomenclature  have  afforded  to  an  alchemist ! " 
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"T!ie  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  alchemists  also: — misn 
whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  one  single  principle, 
into  which  the  whole  science  may  he  resolved,  and  who  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand  secret,  by 
which  the  pure  Gold  of  Truth  may  be  produced  at  pleasure." 

Among  these  alchemists  in  the  science  of  the  miod,  the  first 
place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Dr.  Hartley,  who  not  only  attempts 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  from  the 
single  principle  of  associaiion,  combined  with  the  Itijpothetical 
assumption  of  an  invisible  fluid  or  ei^er,  producing  vibi-ations  in 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  but  indulges 
his  imagination  in  anticipating  an  era, "  when  future  generations 
shall  put  all  kinds  of  evideacea  and  inquiries  into  mathematical 
forms  ;  reducing  Aristotle's  tea  Categories  and  Bishop  Wilkins' 
forty  Summo,  Genera,  to  the  head  of  quantity  alone,  so  as  to 
make  Mathematics  and  Logic,  Natural  History  and  Civil  His- 
tory, Natural  Philosophy  and  philosophy  of  all  other  kinds, 
coincide  omni  ex  parte."  If  I  had  never  read  another  sentence 
of  this  author,  I  should  have  required  no  further  evidence  of 
the  unsoundness  of  his  understanding. 

The  nomenclature  of  philosophy. — I  have  only  to  add,  that, 
although  I  have  retained  the  phi-ase  of  &e  association  of  ideas, 
in  compliance  with  common  language,  I  am  far  from  being  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  this  mode  of  expression.  I  have  retained 
it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  expose  myself  to  the  censure  of 
delivering  old  doctrines  in  a  new  form. 

As  I  have  endeavored  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I  hope  that  it 
has  not  oflen  misled  me  in  my  reasonings.  At  the  same  time, 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  reformation  of  the  common  language,  in  most  of  the 
branches  of  science.  How  much  such  a  reformation  lias  efiected 
in  Chemistry  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  evidently  much  more 
necessary  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  where  the  prevaihng  lan- 
guage adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popular  expressions, 
the  peculiar  disadvantage  of  being  all  suggested  by  the  analogy 
of  matter.  Often,  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  have  I  recol- 
lected the  advice  of  Bergman  to  Morveau  :  "  Ir  reforming  the 
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nomenclature  of  Chemisfoy,  spare  no  word  which  ia  improper. 
They  who  underetand  the  subject  akeady,  will  suftcr  no  mcon- 
Tenience ;  and  they  to  whom  the  subject  is  new,  will  corafuehend 
it  with  the  greater  facility."  But  it  belonira  (o  such  lutUors 
alone  as  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  science  by  their  own 
discoveries,  to  introduce  innovations  in  language  with  any  hope 


CHAPTER   VI. 


OF  MEMORY, 


T.  Genercd  ohservaCions  on  Memory,  —  Among  the  various 
powers  of  the  understanding,  there  ia  none  which  has  been  so 
attentively  examined  by  philosophers,  or  concerning  which  so 
many  important  feeta  and  observations  have  been  collected,  as 
the  faculty  of  Memory.  This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
nature,  which  renders  it  easily  disfrnguishiMe  from  all  the  other 
principles  of  our  constitution,  even  by  those  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  metaphysical  investigations;  and  partly  to  its 
immediate  subserviency,  not  only  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  but 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  life  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  many 
of  its  most  curious  laws  had  been  observed,  long  before  any 
analysis  was  attempted  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
have,  for  many  ages,  formed  a  part  of  the  common  maxima 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  treatise  of  education.  Some 
important  remarks  on  the  subject  may,  in  particular,  be  collected 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

JKfferenf  significations  of  Memory.  —  The  word  Memory  Is 
not  employed  uniformly  in  the  same  precise  sense ;  but  it  always 
expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to 
treasure  up  and  preserve  for  future  use  the  knowledge  we 
iicquire, — a  faculty  wHch  is  obviously  the  great  foundation  of  all 
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intellectual  improvement,  and  without  which  no  advantage  could 
be  deiived  from  the  most  enlarged  experience.  This  feculty 
implies  two  things,  —  a  cayaaiiff  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  a 
power  of  recalling  it  to  our  thovghts  when  we  have  occasion  to 
apply  it  to  use.  The  word  Meraoiy  is  sometimes  employed  to 
express  the  capacity,  aud  sometimes  the  power.  When  we  speak 
of  a  retentive  Memory,  we  nse  it  in  the  former  sense  ;  when  of 
a  ready  Memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compose  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our  thoughts  in  one  of 
two  ways ;  sometimes  they  recur  to  us  spontaneously,  or  at  least, 
without  any  interference  on  our  part ;  in  other  cases,  tiiey  are 
recalled  in  consequence  of  an  effort  of  our  will.  For  the  former 
operation  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  appropriated  name  in  our 
language  distinct  from  Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is  often  called 
by  the  same  name,  but  is  more  properly  distinguished  by  the 
word  recollection. 

There  are,  I  believe,  some  other  acceptations  besides  these,  in 
which  the  word  Memory  has  been  occasionally  employed ;  hut 
as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  mislead  us  in 
our  present  inquiries,  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  illus- 
tration of  distinctions,  which,  to  the  greater  part  of  readers, 
might  appear  uninteresting  and  minute.*  One  distinction  only 
relative  to  this  subject  occurs  to  me  as  deserving  particular 
attention. 

/  involves  an  idea  of  the  past.  —  The  operations  of 


*  In  the  Fceiich  tongixo,  there  ere  several  words  connected  witii  Ihis 
oper^on  of  tha  mind,  marking  nice  shades  of  meaning,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  our  langnnge  without  circuniloontion.  Sueh  (according  to 
Gii'ard)  ace  the  words  M€aioa-e  and  Soaoeair,  the  former  referring  to  the 
undei-standing  alone,  the  latter,  to  things  which  also  touch  or  affect  the 
heart.  This  distinction  was  plainly  in  the  view  of  Diderot,  in  a  passage 
which  it  is  scarcelj  possihle  to  translate  into  English  wiUioat  impairing 
somewhat  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  "  Rapportez  tout  an  dernier  mo- 
ment; &  ce  moment  oil  !a  memoire  des  fails  les  pins  eclatants  ne  vandra 
pas  le  souvenir  d'un  verro  d'cau  pr^sento  pai'  humaiiite  5i  celwi  qui  avoit 
»oif," 
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Memory  relate  either  to  things  and  their  relations,  or  to  events. 
In  the  former  case,  thoughts  which  have  been  previously  in  the 
mind  may  recur  to  us  without  sitgge&ting  ike  idea  of  the  past,  or 
of  any  modification  of  time  whatever ;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a 
poem  which  1  have  got  by  heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features 
of  an  ahsent  friend.  In  this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers 
distinguish  the  act  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  conception  ;  but 
in  ordinary  discourse,  and  frequently  even  in  philosophical  writ- 
ing, it  is  considered  as  an  exertion  of  Memory.  In  these  and 
similar  cases,  it  is  obvious,  tliat  tlie  operations  of  this  feculty  do 
not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past. 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  Memory  of  events. 
Wlien  I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recall  to  the  mind  the  former 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  hut  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 
point  of  time ;  so  that,  of  every  such  act  of  Memory,  Ike  idea 
of  the  past  is  a  necessary  concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  distinction,  in  order  to 
obviate  an  objection  which  some  of  the  phenomena  of  Memory 
seem  to  present,  against  a  doctrine  which  I  formerly  stated, 
when  treating  of  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination. 

ffow  conception  passes  into,  or  becomes,  Memory.  —  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  when  I  tliink  of  an  event,  in  which  any  object  of 
Bense  was  concerned,  my  recollection  of  the  event  must  neces- 
sarily involve  an  act  of  conception.  Thus,  when  I  lliink  of  a 
dramatic  representation  which  I  have  recently  seen,  my  recol- 
lection of  what  I  saw,  necessarily  involves  a  conception  of  the 
different  actors  by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every  act  of 
recollection  which  relates  to  events,  is  accompanied  with  a  belief 
of  their  past  existence.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile  this  con- 
clusion with  the  doctrine  formerly  maintained  concerning  concep- 
tion, according  to  which,  every  exertion  of  that  power  is 
accompanied  with  a  belief  that  its  object  exists  before  ns  at  the 
present  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  difficnlty,  is 
by  supposing,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is  not  a 
simple  act  of  the  mind;  but  that  the  mind  frst  forms  a  concep- 
tion of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from  circumstances  of  the 
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period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred ;  a  supposition  whicli 
is  by  no  means  a  gratuitous  one,  invented  to  answer  a  particular 
pui-pose;  but  whicli,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable 
to  fact;  for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  disputed,  of 
conceiving  a  past  event  without  any  reference  to  time,  it  follows, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions  which  Memory  pre- 
sents to  us,  which  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  belief  of 
past  existence,  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  our  percep- 
tions are  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  the  present  existence 
of  their  objects ;  and,,  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the  event 
to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened,  is  a  judgment 
founded  on  concomitant  circumstances.  So  long  as  we  are 
occupied  with  the  conception  of  any  particulai'  object  connected 
with  the  event,  we  believe  the  present  existence  of  the  object ; 
but  this  belief,  which,  in  most  eases,  is  only  momentary,  is 
instantly  corrected  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  diseno^ed  from  such  a  belief,  it  ia 
If     t  hb  rty  to     f     tl  1 1    th    p  n  I  t    hi  1    t     f     U 

h  pp      d      N      w  II  tJ        pp        t       t     1         IS  f        h 

jdmtsh  dlas  m  bll|tit 

tl       1    t  ad  d    1y  th        wh     ha  fl    t  1 

thp       pt         fdt  bindby       ht      hhlh      I 

t        mtobasm      dtas      jp       [t  ffollas 

b  h  by  ph  1      pi   rs  t     b     tl  It     f      i  d<m     t 

f      d  d  J  d     h  Th        f 

make  of  ja^t  event,  to  the  pa  ic  ilat  pomts  f  t  me  at  wl  th 
tliey  took  place,  wUl,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  more  we  con- 
sider the  subject,  be  found  the  more  strikingly  analogous  to  the 
estimates  of  distance  we  leam  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am,  myself,  satisfied  with  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  foregoing  reasonings  lead,  I  am  far  from  expecting 
that  the  case  wiD  be  the  same  with  all  my  readers.  Some  of 
their  objections,  which  I  can  easily  anticipate,  might,  I  believe, 
be  obviated  by  a  little  further  discussion ;  but  as  the  question  is 
merely  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  observations  I  am  to  make  in  this  chapter,  I  shall  not 
prosecute  the  subject  at  present.     The  opinion,  indeed,  we  form 
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(wncernmg  it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  tlie  doctrinee  main- 
tained in  tiiis  worfe,  excepting  to  a  pai-fieular  speculation  con- 
cerning the  belief  accompanying  conc^tion,  ivMch  I  ventured 
to  state  in  treating  of  that  subject,  and  which,  as  it  appears  t^ 
be  extremely  doubtful  to  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  I  pro- 
posed with  a  degree  of  difSdence  siiilable  to  the  difficulty  of  auch 
an  inquiry.  The  remaining  observations  which  I  am  to  malte 
on  the  power  of  Memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
their  importance,  will  furnish  but  little  room  for  a  diversity  of 
judgment  eonceming  their  truth. 

Why  we  remember  some  things  hetler  than  others, — In  con- 
sidering this  part  of  our  constitution,  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  striking  questions  that  occurs,  is,  what  the  cii  cum'ftances  are 
which  deteiinine  tlie  Memory  to  relain  some  things  in  preference 
to  others?  Among  the  subjects  which  successively  occupy  our 
thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  vanish  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them  ;  while  others  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
oarselves,  and,  by  their  accumulations,  lay  a  foundation  for  our 
perpetual  progress  in  knowledge.  Without  pretending  to  ex- 
haust the  subject,  I  shall  content  myself  at  present  with  a  par- 
tial solution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illustrating  the  dependence  of 
Memory  upon  two  piinciples  of  our  nature,  with  which  it  is 
plainly  very  intimately  connected ;  attention  and  the  association 

I  endea\  ored  in  a  former  chapter  to  show,  that  there  is  a 
ceitain  act  of  the  mind,  (distinguished,  both  by  philosophers 
and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of  atlenliun,)  without  which  even 
the  objects  of  our  perceptions  muie  no  impression  on  the  Mem- 
ory. It  is  also  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  permanence 
of  the  impression  which  aiiy  thing  leaves  in  the  Memory,  ia 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  was  originally 
given  to  it.  The  observation  has  been  so  often  repeated,  and  ia 
so  manifestly  true,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  UliLstration 
of  it* 


o  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  attention,  that 
get  b  f  heart  a  compositioii  after  a  verj  few  readings,  with 
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AUeniion  sometimes  spontaneous,  and  sometimes  requires  effort. 
—  I  have  only  to  observe  further,  with  respect  to  attention,  coa- 
sidered  in  the  relation  iu  which  it  stands  to  Memory,  that  al- 
tliough  it  be  a  voluntary  act,  it  requires  experience  to  have  it 
always  tender  eonimand.  In  the  ease  of  objects  to  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which 
ai'e  calculated  to  rouse  the  curiosity,  or  to  affect  any  of  our 
passions,  tLe  attention  fixes  itself  upon  them,  as  it  were  sponta- 
neously, and  without  aay  effort  on  our  pait,  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  How  perfectly  do  we  remember,  and  even  retain, 
for  a  long  course  of  yeai"s,  the  faces  and  the  handwritings  of 
our  acquaintances,  although  we  never  took  any  particular  pains 
to  fix  them  in  the  Memory  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  object 
does  not  interest  some  principle  of  our  nature,  we  may  examine 
it  again  and  agam,  with  a  wish  to  treasure  up  the  knowledge  of 
it  in  the  mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command  tliat  degree 
of  attention  which  m^y  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next  time  we 
see  it  A  peison,  foi  example,  who  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
attend  paiticolarly  to  horses  or  to  cattle,  may  study  for  a  con- 
wderahle  time  the  appearance  of  a  horse  or  of  a  bullock,  with 
out  being  able,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  pronounce  on  his  iden- 
tity; while  a  horse-dealer  or  a  grazier  recollects  many  hundreds 
of  that  class  of  animals  with  which  he  is  conversant,  as  per- 
fectly as  he  does  the  faces  of  his  acquaintances.  In  order  to 
account  for  this,  I  would  remark,  that  although  attention  be  a 
voluntary  act,  and  although  we  are  always  able,  when  we  choose, 
to  make  a  momentary  exertion  of  it ;  yet,  unless  the  object  to 
which  it  is  directed  be  really  interesting,  in  some  degree,  to  the 

an  attempt  W  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  eadi,  than  aftor  a  hnndxed  readings 
withont  Buch  an  effort.  The  effort  vonaos  the  attention  from  that  langnid 
state  in  which  it  roniains,  while  the  mind  is  giving  a  pcssive  reception  to 
foreign  ideas.  The  &et  is  remavked  by  Lord  Baeon,  and  is  explained  by 
him  on  the  same  principle  to  which  I  have  reforred  it. 

"  Quie  expcctantnr  et  attentionsm  excitant,  mclios  hterent  qaam  qniB 
pnetervolant.  Itaque  si  Bciiptuin  aliquod  ridOB  perlegoris,  non  lam  fiuiile 
iliud  memoriter  disces,  qnam  si  illud  legaa  decies,  tentaiido  interim  iilnd 
recitare,  etnbi  defidt  memoria,  inspiciendo  librura."  —  Bacon,  Nor  Org. 
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curiosity,  tlie  train  of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately 
forget  our  purpose.  Wten.  we  ai'e  employed,  therefore,  in 
studying  such  an  object,  it  is  not  an  exclusive  and  steady  atten- 
tion that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  losing  sight  of  it,  and  recur- 
ring to  it  every  instant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  are  not,  (as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  to  be,) 
efforts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
keep  the  mind  steady  to  its  object,  aad  to  exclude  the  extrane- 
ous ideas,  which  are  from  time  to  time  soliciting  its  notice. 

If  these  observations  be  well  founded,  they  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  a  fact  which  has  often  been  remarked,  that  objects 
are  easily  remembered  which  affect  any  of  the  passions.*  The 
passion  assists  the  Memory,  not  in  consequence  of  any  immedi- 
ate connection  between  them,  but  as  it  presente,  during  the  time 
it  eonlinues,  a  steady  and  exclusive  object  to  the  attention. 

The  corniectn'on  between  Memory  and  the  association  of  ideas, 
is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  w]iole 
of  its  phenomena  might  be  resolved  into  this  principle.  But 
this  is  evidently  not  the  case.  The  association  of  ideas  connects 
our  various  thoughts  witli  each  other,  so  as  to  present  them  to 
the  mind  in  a  cert^n  order  ;  but  it  presupposes  the  existence  of 
these  thoughts  in  the  mind;  or,  in  other  words,  it  presupposes  a 
faculty  of  retaining  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire.  It  involves, 
also,  a  power  of  recognizing,  as  former  objects  of  attention,  the 
thoughts  that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us ;  a  power  which  is 
not  implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which  ia  called  the  associ- 
ation of  ideas.  It  is  possible,  surely,  that  our  thoughts  might 
have  succeeded  each  other,  according  to  the  same  laws  as  at 


a  in  vital  Tidomus,  porvnE,  naitatas,  qnolidiaiifis,  eae  me- 
mnE  ;  pFoptcrea  quod  nulla  nisi  nova  aut  admirabili  re 
[US.  At  si  quid  videmus  aul  audimus  egr^ie  turpe,  aut 
honescani,  inusitatum,  magnum,  inci'edibile,  lidiculam,  id  diu  meminisse 
couBueyimos."  {When  wo  witness  thingB  that  are  snudl,  common,  and  of 
daily  recurrence,  we  do  not  usoallj  remember  them  ;  for  the  mind  is  not 
Btiirod  except  bj  something  now  and  wonderful.  But  if  we  see  or  hear 
snj  tiling  remarkablf  base,  honorable,  unnsual,  great,  incredible,  or  ridica- 
loni,  it  generally  remains  long  in  the  memorj.]  —  Ad.  Horeno,  lib.  3. 
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present,  without  suggesting  to  ua  at  all  the  i^ea  of  the  past ; 
audj  in  fact,  this  supposition  is  realized  to  a  ceriain  degree  in 
the  case  of  aome  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  exactly  the  infor- 
mation which  they  receiTe,  but  are  sometimes  unahle  to  recollect 
in  what  manner  the  particulars  which  tliey  find  connected 
together  in  their  thoughts,  at  first  came  into  the  mind  ;  whether 
they  occurred  to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated  to 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the  aasociating 
principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our  thoughts,  and  of  i-ecog- 
nizing  them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would  have  been  of  little 
use;  for  the  moat  important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might 
have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  those  occasions 
presented  themselves  to  which  they  ai'e  immediately  applicable. 
In  consequence  of  this  law  of  our  nature,  not  only  are  all  our 
various  ideas  made  to  pass,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before 
ua,  and  to  offer  themselves  to  our  choice  aa  subjects  of  medita- 
tion, but  when  an  occasion  occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid  of  our 
past  experience,  the  occasion  itself  recalls  to  us  all  the  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  which  that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  observations  comprehend  an  analyais  of  Memory 
sufficiently  accurate  for  my  present  purpose ;  some  other  re- 
marksi  tending  to  illusti-ate  the  same  subject  more  completely, 
■wUI  occur  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Memory  itsey  is  an  ultimate  and  ineapUcaMe  fact.  —  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we  have  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  our  inquiries  concerning  Memory,  aa  to  obtain 
an  analyais  of  that  power,  and  to  ascertain  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  other  principles  of  our  constitution,  we  have 
advanced  as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  aa  the  nature  of 
the  subject  permits.  The  various  theories  which  have  attempted 
to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impressions  in  the  senaorium,  are 
obviously  too  uaphilosophicaS  to  deserve  a  particular  refutation.* 

*  The  following  passage  fcom  Mnlelimncho  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  tte  romraou  tlieoiios  with  respeet  to  memory. 

"  In  oiilec  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  should  be  called  to 
mind]  Stat  all  our  difiecent  percepdans  are  affixed  to  the  changes  wMdi 
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Such,  jndeed,  is  tbe  pOTerty  of  language,  that  we  cannot  speak 
on  tlie  subject  without  employing  expressions  wiiich  suggest  one 
theory  or  another ;  but  it  is  of  importaiice  for  us  always  to  recol- 
lect, that  ttese  expressions  are  entirely  iigurative,  and  afford  no 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.     It  is  partly 

happen  to  the  fibres  of  Ihe  principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wheiijin  tbe  soul 
panicnlorly  resides. 

"  Tliis  Buppoaition  being  Isud  down,  the  nature  of  tlie  memory  is  ex- 
pMnsd ;  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  which  have  continned  soma  time 
hcnt  aAcr  a,  particular  manner,  preserve  a  readiness  and  facility  of  being 
bent  afi-esh  in  tbe  same  manner  ;  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once 
received  certain  impressions  from  the  current  of  the  animal  sphits,  and 
from  the  action  of  titc  objects  upon  them,  retfiin  for  a,  considerable  time 
some  facility  of  receiving  the  s^no  dispositions.  Now  the  memory  consists 
only  in  that  promptness  or  fiidlity;  since  a  man  thiults  upon  tbe  same 
things,  whenever  the  brain  receives  the  same  impi-cssions." — Bookii. 

The  different  changes  which  this  power  of  the  mind  undergoes,  in  the 
course  of  our  progress  through  life,  are  explained  by  some  other  writers  by 
means  of  the  following  hypothesis.  "  The  mind,"  we  are  told,  "  is  like 
wax,  wiiich  may  be  softened  too  much  to  retain,  or  too  little  lo  receive,  an 
impressiun.  In  childhood,  ^le  material  is  too  soft,  and  gives  way  to  im- 
pressions, but  does  not  retain  them.  In  old  age,  it  is  hard,  and  retains  the 
impressions  formerly  made,  but  does  not  receive  any  now  ones.  In  man- 
hood, the  eoQsistenee  is  at  once  proper  to  receire  and  to  retain  the  impres- 
sions which  are  made  upon  it."  I  quote  the  last  sentences  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Ferguson,  as  I  don't  know  from  what  writer  they  are  taken.  In  the 
mHia,  the  theory  here  described  agrees  with  that  of  Aristotle. 

The  babitaal  use  we  make  of  the  art  of  printing  and  of  writing,  in  the 
acquisition  and  in  the  preservation  of  our  knowledge,  is  apt  to  pi-edispose 
the  understanding  in  favor  of  this  last  theory.  We  conceive  Hie  memory  in 
partienlar  (not  nnnatnrally,  I  own,  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject) 
to  be  analogoas  lo  a  tablet,  on  which  ceiWn  traces  are  left ,  by  recurtmg  to 
which,  the  mind  can,  as  it  were,  read,  without  any  fio'h  aids  from  without, 
the  recorded  results  of  its  former  experience  or  reflection 

Admitting,  for  a  moment,  the  existence  of  these  impressiono,  the  ques- 
tion still  recurs,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  thinking  and  percipient  being; 
which  reads  the  impressions,  and  avails  itself  of  their  aid  lu  the  esoieise 
of  its  various  difficulties  1  Who  taaght  the  mind  to  mteipret  then  import^ 
and  to  annex  to  them  notions  as  foreign  to  themselves,  as  alphabetical 
characters  are  l«  the  inforinatjon  wliieh  tiiey  convey  1  Even  upon  this 
supposition,  therefore,  the  mystery  is  not  less  astonishing  than  if  a  child. 
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■with  a  view  to  remind  my  readers  of  tiiis  consideration,  tliat^ 
finding  it  impossible  to  lay  aside  completely  metaphorical  or 


withoat  nny  iiiBtrnclions,  were  to  fQad  o.  book,  tlie  first  iimo  it  was  put  iuto 
hie  liands,  ivith  a  full  comprehension  of  tlie  author's  meiuiing. 

Bat  what  I  wish  chiefly  to  insist  on  at  present,  is  the  obviously  illogical 
inference  which  eo  injuiy  ingenious  men  Boem  to  have  been  disposed  to 
draw  from  the  supposed  impressions  on  the  niatenai  Bnbstanee  of  the  hrwn, 
against  the  intTaalenaliti/  of  that  being-  (that  thinking  and  perdpieat  I) 
nhidi  reads  and  interprets  these  impressions.  *il  the  hypoQiBBis  wMch 
forms  die  foundation  of  this  argument  be  tcne,  all  that  follows  &om  it  is, 
that,  in  the  opeiations  of  perceptiou  aud  of  memory,  a  process  is  carried 
on  by  the  mind  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  brain,  analogous  to  what  takea 
place  when  it  reads,  by  the  intervention  of  the  eye,  the  chdraoterB  of  n  book. 
The  question  (it  ought  always  to  be  rememl>ere(l)  is  not  about  the  nature 
of  the  tMng  read,  hut  about  the  nature  of  the  reader.  In  the  case  of  the 
boofc,  no  one  thinks  of  identifying  the  reader's  mind  witli  the  texture  of  the 
paper,  or  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ink.  Why  then  should  it 
be  imagined,  that  any  step  is  made  towards  materialism  by  supposing  that 
an  invisible  book  exists  in  the  sensorimn,  by  the  interpretation  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  perceioe  external  objects  ;  and,  by  a  reference  to  which,  we 
recover,  as  in  a  tablet,  the  knowledge  wliich  has  happened  to  escape  from 
the  memory  ? 

[To  the  hypothesis  tliat  memory  takes  place  through  the  impressions 
which  are  left  upon  the  brain,  Dr.  Eeid  justly  objects,  "  that  there  is  no 
evidence  nor  probability  that  the  cause  assigned  does  exist ;  that  is,  that 
the  impression  made  upon  the  brain  in  perception  remains  after  the  object  is 
remoiied."  Still  further;  if  the  impression  be  the  cause  of  memory,  so 
long  as  the  cause  continues,  flie  effect  ought  to  continue  also  ;  that  is,  the 
idea  should  never  fade  or  disappear  from  tlie  mind,  but  the  memory,  or 
rather  the  perception,  should  be  continuous.  I  saw  a  pErticular  horse 
yesterday ;  and  the  impression  made  upon  my  brain  by  that  perception, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  is  the  cause  of  my  rememhrance  of  that  horse. 
Then,  as  the  impression  left  upon  the  brain  must  have  lasted  through  the 
interval  from  yesterday  till  to-day,  I  ought  never  to  have  forgotten  the 
horse,  but  the  idea  or  recollection  of  it  should  have  been  constantly  present 
io  my  mind.  It  should  have  been,  not  memoiy,  bnt  continuous  perception, 
though  growing  fainter  aud  fiunter  every  moment,  as  the  impression  was 
gradually  effaced.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  accidental  cireumstance 
may  suddenly  recall  to  mind  a  person  whom  I  had  neither  seen  nor  Ihonghl 
of  for  many  years.  Where  was  the  impression  of  his  face  upon  my  brain 
doling  fliese  intervening  years  ?  If  it  remained  there,  wliy  did  I  ever  for. 
get  him  1  —  why  did  I  over  cease  to  see  him !] 
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analogical  words,  I  have  studied  to  avoid  Bueli  an  uniformity  in 
the  employment  of  them,  aa  might  indicate  a  preference  to  one 
theory  rather  thaa  another ;  and,  by  doing  so,  have  perhaps 
sometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener  and  more  sud- 
denly, than  would  he  proper  in  a  composition  which  aimed  at 
any  degree  of  elegance.  This  cautioa  in  tlie  use  of  the  common 
language  concerning  Memory,  it  seemed  to  me  the  more  neces- 
sary to  attend  to,  that  the  general  disposition  which  every  per- 
son feels  at  the  commencement  of  his  philosophical  pursuits,  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in 
the  case  of  this  pariicular  faculty,  encouraged  by  a  variety  of 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  analogy  between  committing  a 
thing  to  Memory  that  we  wish  to  remem.ber,  and  engraving  on 
a  tablet  a  fact  that  we  wish  to  record,  is  so  striking  as  to  present 

Eoelf  e  en  to  the  vulgar ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  less  natural  lo  in- 
d  Ige  the  f  n  y  in  considering  Memory  as  a  sort  of  r^ository, 

n  wl  I  we  arrange  and  preserve  for  future  use  the  materials 
of  on  inf  mation.  The  immediate  dependence,  too,  of  this 
facul  y  on  the  state  of  the  body,  which  is  more  remarkable  than 
th  t  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears  from  the 
eff   ts  p  odu  ed  on  it  by  old  age,  disease,  and  intoxication,)  is 

j  t  to  at  ke  those  who  have  not  been  much  converaant  with 
fh  e  nq  es  as  bestowing  some  plausibility  on  the  tlieory 
wl    1    at    n  pts  to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mechanical  prin- 

ii 

Eff  t  f  disease  and  old  age  on  Memory.  —  I  cannot  help 
taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  wish,  that  medical 
writers  would  be  at  more  pains  than  they  have  been  at  hitherio, 
to  ascertain  the  various  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  Mem- 
ory by  disease  and  old  age.  These  effects  are  widely  diversiiied 
in  different  cases.  In  some,  it  would  seem  that  the  Memory  is 
impaired  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  poioer  of  atten- 
tion ;  in  others,  that  the  power  of  recollection  is  disturbed  in 
consequence  of  a  derangement  of  that  part  of  tlie  constitution 
on  which  the  association  of  ideas,  de-peaik.  The  decay  of  Mera- 
oiy,  which  is  the  common  effect  of  age,  seems  to  arise  from  tlie 
former  of  these  causes.     It  is  probable,  that,  as  we  advance  in 
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years,  flie  capacity  of  attention  ia  weakened  by  some  physical 
change  in  the  constitution ;  but  it  is  also  reasonable  fo  think,  that 
it  loses  its  vigor  partly  from,  the  effect  which  the  decay  of  our 
sensibility  and  the  extinction  of  our  passions  have,  ia  dim  in- 
ishing  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  common  occurrences  of 
life.  That  no  derangement  takes  place,  ia  ordinary  cases,  in 
that  part  of  the  constitution  oa  wLich  the  assooiatioa  of  ideas 
depends,  appeai-s  from  tlie  dislinet  and  circumstantial  recollec- 
tion which  old  men  retain  of  the  ti'ansactiona  of  their  youth,* 
In  some  diseases,  this  part  of  the  constitution  is  evidently 
affected.  A  stroke  of  the  palsy  has  been  known,  while  it  did 
not  desti-oy  the  power  of  speech,  to  render  the  patient  incapable 
of  recollecting  the  names  of  the  most  femiliar  objects.  "What  is 
still  more  remarkable,  the  name  of  an  object  has  been  known  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  it  as  formerly,  although  the  sight  of  the 
object  ceased  to  suggest  the  name.  Something  similar  to  this 
last  fact  (it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  reroark)  occurs  in  an 
inferior  degree,  in  the  case  of  most  old  men,  even  when  fhey 
do  not  labor  under  any  specific  disease.  "When  the  faculty  of 
Memory  begins  to  decline,  the  first  symptom  of  its  failure  is,  in 
ordinary  cases,  a  want  of  recollection  oi  words  ;  first,  o?  proper 
names  and  dates,  and  afterwards,  of  words  in  general.  The 
transition  from  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified  seems,  in  every 
case,  easier  than  frara  the  thiag  signified  to  the  sign ;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  many  persons  who  are  able  fo  read  a  foreign  language 

*  Swift  somewliere  expveEses  Jiis  anrprise,  (liat  old  men  should  rememr 
ber  their  anecdotes  so  distinctly,  and  ehonld,  notwithstanding,  have  so 
little  memory  as  to  tell  the  same  story  tivice  in  tlio  conraa  of  the  same  eon- 
versation ;  and  a  similar  remaik  is  made  by  Monlaigne,  in  one  of  Ins 
Essays. 

The  feet  seems  to  ho,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  tijo  mind,  con- 
nected as  formerly  by  the  diflerent  associating  principles ;  but  that  the 
power  of  attention  to  new  ideas  and  new  occnrrences  is  impaired. 

Instances  of  this  are  so  common,  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  abont  the 
fact.  Ac  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Hartley  in  thlnliing,  that  old  men 
do  not  atwai/s  recollect  the  events  of  their  youth  so  distinctly  as  we  might 
atiirBt  conclude  from  their  narratives  ;  and  that  it  is  rather  their  ovtn  tionn- 
tives  Hiat  they  remember,  than  the  events  ta  which  they  relate. 
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with  ease,  are  perfectly  unable  to  express  theinselvea  in  tliat 
language  in  conversation,  or  even  in  writinff.  Of  this  fact,  some 
explanation  maj  be  given,  without  Laving  recourse  to  any 
physiological  consideration ;  for  we  are  accustomed  to  pass  from 
the  sign  to  the  thing  signifled  every  time  we  read  a  book,  or 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  another  person ;  whereas  we  pass 
from  the  thing  signified  to  the  sign,  only  when  we  have  occasion 
to  communicat*  our  own  ideas  to  others :  And  caaes  of  this  last 
sort  bear  (it  is  evident)  no  proportion,  in  point  of  number,  to 
the  former.  "With  respect  to  our  peculiar  tendency  to  forget 
prefer  names,  when  the  memory  begins  to  be  impaired,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  owing :  1.  To  the  firmer  hold  which  generid  words 
fake  of  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  their  smallei'  number: 
2.  To  the  exercise  which  our  recollection  of  general  words  is 
constantly  receiving  in  the  course  of  our  solitary  speculation ; 
for  (as  was  formerly  shown)  we  can  carry  on  gmieeal  reasonings 
by  means  of  language  only ;  whereas,  when  we  speculate  con- 
cerning individuals,  we  frequently  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  object 
itself,  without  thinking  of  the  name.* 


*  "  Slight  paralytic  affections  of  the  organs  of  speecli  i 
witTiont  any  correspondent  disorder  in  other  pnrts  of  the  body.  In  sacli 
cases,  the  tongue  appears  to  the  patient  too  large  for  Ms  month,  — the 
Balira  flows  more  copiously  than  usual,  —  and  the  vibratory  power  of  the 
gliMii  is  somewhat  impaired.  Hence  the  effort  to  spoak  succeeds  tJio  vo- 
lition of  tJie  mind  slowly  and  impei-foetlj,  and  tlie  words  are  uttered  with 
faltfiriug  and  hesitation.  Those  are  facts  of  common  notoriety;  but  Ihave 
never  seen  it  remarked,  that  in  this  loenl  palsy,  tho  pronnticiation  of 
TBOPEit  SAMES  is  attfindcd  with  peculiar  difficulty,  and  that  the  reooUectiou 
of  them  becomes  either  very  obscure,  orentiroly  obliterated;  whilst  that  of 
persons,  places,  things,  and  even  of  abstract  ideas,  remains  uncliauged. 
Such  a  pai-tial  defect  of  memory,  of  which  experience  has  furnished  me 
with  several  examples,  conSrms  the  theory  of  association,  and  at  tho  same 
time  admits  of  an  easy  solution  byit.  For  as  words  are  arbitcaiy  marks, 
and  owe  their  connection  witli  what  they  import  to  eatablished  usa^e,  the 
strength  of  this  connection  will  be  exactly  praporlioned  to  the  frequency 
of  their  recurrence ;  and  this  recnrranca  must  he  much  more  frequent  with 
generio  than  with  epeeific  terms.  Now,  proper  names  are  of  the  latter 
class ;  and  the  idea  of  a  person  or  place  may  remain  vivid  in  the  mind, 
with  mt  llie  least  signatai'e  of  the  appellative  which  distingnlshOB  each  of 
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I  slia]l  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that,  as  far  as  my  own 
personal  observations  have  extcDded,  the  foi^etfulness  of  proper 
nam.es  incident  to  old  men,  is  chiefly  obserrable  in  men  of 
science,  or  in  those  who  are  habitually  occupied  with  important 
affairs ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  a  priori;  partly  from  their  habits  of  general 
thought,  and  partly  from  their  want  of  constant  practice  in  that 
trivial  conversation  which  ia  every  moment  recalling  paitjculars 
to  the  mind. 

In  endeavoring  thus  to  account,  from  the  general  laws  of  our 
constitution,  for  some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  commonly 
referred  immediately  to  physical  changes  in  the  hrain,  I  would 
not  be  undei-stood  to  deny,  that  age  often  affects  the  memory 
fbrough  the  medium  of  the  body.  This,  indeed,  ia  one  of  those 
melancholy  truths  lo  which  every  day's  experience  bears  wit> 
nesa.  It  is  beautifully  and  pathetically  stated  by  Locke  in  the 
following  words!  "The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in 
fading  colors,  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  dis- 
appear. Thus  the  ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often 
die  before  us ;  and  onr  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to 
wbich  we  are  approaching ;  wliere,  though  the  brass  and  maj-ble 
remain,  yet  tlie  inscriptions  are  effaeed  by  time,  and  the  imagery 
mouldere  away."  * 

tliem.  It  is  certain,  also,  tlint  we  often  lliink  in  words ;  anil  there  is  prob- 
alilj,  at  such  times,  some  slight  impulse  on  the  organs  of  speech,  anulo^us 
10  what  is  perceived  when  Ji  musical  note  or  tune  is  called  to  mind.  But  a 
lesion  of  the  power  of  ntteranee  may  break  a  link  in  the  chain  of  assooi- 
oiion,  and  thus  add  to  the  partial  defact  of  memory  now  under  consider- 
alioti."  — (Perciuoi's  Works,  Vol.  IL  p.  7.3.) 

*  In  oi-dinary  eases,  I  confess,  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  physical  effects 
of  old  i^e  on  ibis  part  of  our  conslitaljon  ai*  not  so  great  as  is  commonly 
imagined ;  and  that  much  of  what  is  generally  iniput«d  to  advanced  years, 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  a  disuse  of  iJie  faculty,  oecnsioned  by  a  prematura 
ratreat  from  die  business  of  the  worbi.  One  thing  is  certain  (as  Giearo 
las  rsmarkod)  that  those  old  men  who  have  force  of  mind  to  keep  op  their 
habits  of  activity  to  the  last,  are,  in  most  cases,  distinguished  by  a  strength 
of  memory  nnnsnal  at  their  years  ;  to  which  I  may  add,  that  this  faculty, 
after  a  temporary  decline,  frcqoently  recovers  agreat  deal  of  its  former  vigor, 

"  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  old  man,"  says  Cicero,  in  tJie  character  of 
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The  decay  of  Memory  may  he  averted  or  postponed  hy  our  ovm 
efforts.  —  In  so  far  as  this  decay  of  Memory  which  old  age 
brings  along  with  it,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  physical 
change  in  the  constitution,  or  a  necessary  consequence  of  a 
diminution  of  sensibility,  it  b  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  submit 
cheerfully  to  tie  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  think,  that  something  may  be  done  by  our  own  effoiTs,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  which  commonly  result  fi'om  it.  If 
individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  hfe,  have  weak  memories, 
are  sometimes  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  a  greater  attention 
fo  an'angement  in  their  transactions,  and  to  classification  among 
their  ideas,  than  is  necessary  to  the  buik  of  mankind,  might  it 
not  be  possible,  in  the  same  way,  to  wai'd  off,  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  encroachments  which  time  makes  on  this 
faculty  ?  The  few  old  men  who  continue  in  the  active  scenes 
of  hfe  fo  the  laat  moment,  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain, 
in  genera],  much  less  of  a  want  of  recoUection  than  their  con- 
temporaries. This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  partly,  to  the  effect 
which  the  pursuite  of  business  must  necessarily  have,  in  keep- 
ing alive  the  power  of  attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  also 
to  new  habits  of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and 
JQsensibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing  infirmities. 
The  apparent  revival  of  Memory  in  old  men,  after  a  temporary 
decline,  which  is  a  case  that  happens  not  unfrequently,  seems  to 
fiivor  this  supposition. 


Cttto,"  whose  memory  was  so  weakened  by  time,  as  to  foi^t  whore  he  had 
conceoied  hia  troasuro.  The  aged  eeem,  indeed,  to  be  at  no  loss  in  re- 
membering whaiover  is  liie  principal  object  of  their  attention ;  and  few 
there  are  at  that  period  of  lUe  who  cannot  tell  what  recogniianees  they 
have  entered  into,  or  with  whom  they  have  had  any  pecuniary  tranaac- 
tiona.  Innumerable  inatances  of  a  strong  memory  in  advanced  jeara 
might  ho  produced  from  smong  our  celebrated  lawyers,  pontifFe,  augurs, 
and  philoaophera  ;  for  the  tiiculties  of  the  mind  will  preserve  their  powers 
in  old  age,  unless  they  are  snffi\red  to  lose  their  enei^ry,  and  become  languid 
for  want  of  dne  cultivntion." 

"  The  mind  and  body  equally  thrive  by  a  suitable  exertion  of  their 

powers,  with  this  ditferenoe,  howOTer,  that  bodily  exercise  ends  in  felJgue, 
nhereas  the  mind  is  never  wearied  in  its  activity.    When  Cwwlins   there- 
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One  old  man,  I  have,  myself,  had  the  good  fortune  to  know, 
who,  after  a  long,  an  active,  and  an  honorable  life,  having  begun 
to  feel  some  of  the  usual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been 
able  to  find  resources  in  his  own  sagacity,  against  most  of  the 
inconveniences  with  which  they  are  commonly  attended ;  and 
who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with  the  cool  eye  of  an 
indifferent  observer,  and  employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard  its 
progress,  has  converted  even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  source 
of  philosophical  amusement. 

II.  Of  the  varieties  of  Memory/  in  different  individuals.  —  It 
is  generally  supposed,  that,  of  all  our  iaculties,  Memoiy  is  that 
which  nature  has  bestowed  in  the  moat  unequal  degrees  on  dif- 
ferent individuals  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  impossible,  that  this 
opinion  may  be  well  founded.  If,  however,  w«  consider,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  man  who  has  not  Memory  sufilcient  to 
learn  the  use  of  language,  and  to  learn  lo  recognizp,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite  number  of  familiar  objects ; 
besides  acquiring  such  an  acqu^ntance  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  as  is  necessary  for 
du-ecting  his  conduct  in  life  ;  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  origi- 
nal disparities  among  men,  in  tliis  respect,  are  by  no  means  so 
immense  as  they  seem  to  be  at  first  view;  and  that  much  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  difierent  habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  difference 


fore  represents  cflrtain  veCcrtins  as  fit  Bnbjeots  for  the  Comic  Mnse,  lie  al- 
Indea  only  to  those  weak  and  crednlotis  dotai'ds,  whose  infiiiiiitiea  of  mind 
are  not  so  much  the  natural  efffects  of  Eheii'  years,  fls  the  eonsequenee  of 
Buffering  their  fauultiea  to  lie  dormant  and  anexerCed  in  a  slothful  snd 
spiritleBB  innctivity." — Mdmoth's  Tramlation  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age. 

Among  the  praetices  to  which  Cnto  had  i-econvso  for  exercising  hia 
memory,  he  mentionB  his  ohservance  of  the  PyfiiagoreBQ  rule,  in  recalling 
CTCrj  nighl,  all  that  he  had  said,  or  done,  or  heard  the  preceding  day :  — 
And,  perhaps,  few  rules  could  be  prescribed  of  greater  efficacy  for  fixing 
in  the  mind  tiie  various  ideas  which  pass  nndov  its  review,  or  for  giving  it 
a  ready  and  practical  command  of  them.  Indeed,  tins  habit  of  frequently 
reviewing  die  information  we  possess,  either  in  onr  solitary  meditations,  or 
(which  is  still  better)  in  onr  convoi-sations  with  others,  is  the  most  effectual 
of  all  the  helps  to  memoiy  th.it  can  possibly  bo  suggested.  But  these 
remarks  properly  belong  to  B,nother  branch  of  our  subject. 
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of  selection  among  the  varioua  objects  and  events  presented  to 
their  curiosity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  those  individuals  who  pos- 
sess unusual  powers  of  Memory  with  respect  to  any  one  class  of 
objects,  are  commonly  as  remarkably  deficient  in  some  of  the 
other  applications  of  th'U  fiiculty  I  knew  a  person  who,  though 
completely  ignoiant  of  Lttm,  was  able  to  repeat  over  thirty  or 
forty  lines  of  Virgi!,  aftei  havmg  heard  them  once  read  to 
him,  —  not  indeed  with  perfect  exactness,  but  with  such  a  degree 
of  resemblance  as  (all  circumstances  considered)  was  truly 
astonishing;  yet  this  person  («ho  was  in  the  condition  of  a 
servant)  was  singularly  defiaent  in  Memory  in  all  cases  in 
■\thich  that  fecuhy  IS  of  real  pr'ictieal  utility.  He  was  noted  in 
every  family  in  which  he  had  been  employed  for  liabils  of  for- 
getfulness ;  and  could  scarcely  deliver  an  ordinary  message 
without  committing  some  blunder. 

A  similar  observation,  I  can  almost  venture  to  say,  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  by  fer  the  greater  number  of  those  in  whom 
tliis  faculty  seems  to  exhibit  a  preternatural  or  anomalous  degree 
of  force.  The  varieties  of  memory  are  indeed  wonderful ;  but 
they  ought  not  fo  be  confounded  with  ineguaUties  of  memory. 
One  man  is  distinguished  by  a  power  of  recollecting  names,  and 
dates,  and  genealogies ;  a  second,  by  the  multiplicity  of  specula- 
tions, and  of  general  conclusions,  treasured  up  in  his  intellect; 
a  third,  by  the  facility  with  which  words  and  combinations  of 
words  (the  ipsissima  verba  of  a  speaker  or  of  an  author)  seem 
to  lay  hold  of  his  mind ;  a  fourth,  by  the  quickness  with  which 
he  seizes  and  appropriates  the  sense  and  meaning  of  an  author, 
while  the  phraseology  and  style  seem  altogether  to  escape  hia 
notice ;  a  fiflh,  by  his  Memory  for  poetry ;  a  sixth,  by  his  Memory 
for  music;  a  seventh,  by  his  Memory  for  architecture,  statuary, 
and  painting,  and  all  the  other  objects  of  taste  which  are  addressed 
to  the  eye.  All  these  different  powers  seem  miraculous  to  those 
who  do  not  possess  them;  and,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  supposed, 
by  superficial  observers,  to  be  commonly  united  in  the  same 
individuals,  they  contribute  much  to  encourage  those  exaggerated 
estimates  concerning  the  original  inequalities  among  men  in 
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respect  to  tliia  faculty,  which  I  am  now  cndeayoring  to  reduce 
to  their  just  standard. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  Memory.  —  As  the  great  purpose 
to  which  this  faculty  is  subservient,  is  to  enable  us  to  collect,  and 
to  retaia,  foi  the  future  regulation  of  our  conduct,  the  reaults  of 
our  past  expeiience  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  it  attains  in  the  case  of  different  persons,  must  vary, 
Jirst,  with  the  facility  of  making  the  original  acquisition ; 
secondly,  with  the  permanence  of  the  acquisition ;  and  thirdly, 
with  the  quickness  or  readiness  with  which  the  individual  is 
ible,  on  paiticniar  occasions,  to  apply  it  to  use.  Tbe  qualities 
therefoie,  ot  a  good  Memory  are,  in  the  firat  place,  to  be  sus- 
ceptiMe ,  secondly,  to  be  retenfiee  ;  and  thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  these  three  qualities  ai-e  united  in  the 
same  person.  We  oJlen,  indeed,  meet  with  a  Memory  which  is 
at  once  susceptible  and  ready  ;  but  I  doubt  much,  if  such  memo- 
ries be  commonly  very  retentive.  For  the  same  set  of  hjbita 
which  are  favorable  to  the  two  first  qualities,  are  adi  erae  to  the 
third.  Those  individuals,  for  example,  who,  with  a  vien  to 
conversation,  make  a  constant  business  of  informing  themselves 
with  respect  to  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  or  of  turning 
over  the  ephemera]  publications  subservient  to  the  amuiement 
or  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  are  naturally  led  to  cultii  ate  a 
susceptibility  and  readiness  of  memory,  but  liave  no  inducemeul 
to  aim  at  thsX  permanent  retention  of  selected  ideas,  which  enables 
the  scientific  student  to  combine  the  most  remote  matenals,  and 
to  concentrate,  at  will,  on  a  partieuJar  object,  all  the  scattered 
lights  of  his  experience,  and  of  his  reflections.  Such  men  (as 
far  aa  my  observation  has  reached)  seldom  possess  a  familiar  or 
correct  acquaintance  even  with  those  classical  remains  of  our 
own  earlier  writers,  which  have  ceased  to  furnish  topics  of  dis- 
course to  the  drcles  of  fiishion,  A  stream  of  novelties  is  per- 
petually passing  through  their  minds ;  and  the  faint  impressions 
which  it  leaves,  soon  vanish  to  make  way  for  olhers,  —  like  the 
traces  which  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  upon  the  sand.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  proportion  as  tlie  associating  principles  which  lay  the 
foundation  of  susceptibility  and  ryadiness  predominate  in  the 
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Memory,  those  wtich  form  the  basis  of  our  more  solid  and  last- 
ing acquisitions  may  be  expected  to  be  weakened,  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  general  laws  of  our  intellectual  frame,  Thia 
last  observation  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  more  particu- 

Various  modes  of  aseociation  in  different  ■minds.  —  I  have 
already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different  subject,  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little  accustomed  to  reflect  and  to 
generalize,  associate  their  ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more 
obvious  relations ;  those,  for  example,  of  resemblance  and  of 
analogy  ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  casual  relations  arising 
from  contiguity  in  time  and  place;  whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a 
phUosopher,  ideas  are  commonly  associated  according  to  those 
relations  which  are  brought  fo  light  in  consequence  of  particular 
efforts  of  attention ;  such  as  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  or 
of  premises  and  conclusion.  Thia  difference  in  the  modes  of 
association  of  these  two  classes  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of 
some  very  striking  divei-siUes  between  them  in  i-espect  of  intel- 
lectual character. 

Differences  of  Memory  between pMhsyihers  and  the  vulgar,  — 
In  the  first  place,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  relations 
which  connect  ideas  together  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  it 
must  necessarily  happen,  that  when  he  has  occasion  to  apply  to 
use  his  acquired  knowledge,  time  and  reflection  wOl  be  requisite 
to  enable  him  to  recollect  it.  In  the  case  of  those,  oa  the  other 
hand,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  acientiflc  pursuits,  as 
their  ideas  are  connected  together  according  to  the  most  obvious 
relations,  when  any  one  idea  of  a  class  ia  presented  to  Ihe  mind, 
it  ia  immediately  followed  by  the  others,  which  succeed  each 
other  spontaneously,  according  to  the  laws  of  association.  In 
managing,  therefore,  the  little  details  of  some  subaltern  employ- 
ment, in  which  all  that  is  required  is  knowledge  of  forms,  and 
a  disposition  to  obserpe  them,  the  want  of  a  systematical  genius 
is  an  important  advant^e ;  because  thia  want  renders  the  miuil 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  habits,  and  allows  the  train  of  its  ideas 
to  accommodate  itself  perfectly  to  the  daily  and  hourly  oc- 
currences  of  ita  situation.     But  if,  in  this  respect,  men  of  nil 
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general  principles  have  an  advantage  over  the  philo'Jophei  they 
Jail  greatly  below  him  in  another  point  of  view ,  inismuch  as 
all  the  icformation  which  they  possess,  must  nete'f'iiiilj  be 
limited  by  their  own  proper  experience ;  whereas  f lie  philoso- 
pher, who  is  accustomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  general  princi- 
ples, is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of  th^e,  to  arrange  the  facta 
which  experience  has  taught  him,  but  by  leasomng  fiom  hi? 
principles  synthetically,  has  it  often  in  his  power  to  determine 
facts  a  priori,  which  he  has  no  opportunitj  of  aiccrfjjning  by 
observation. 

It  follows  further,  from  the  foregoiag  principles,  that  the  intel- 
lectual defects  of  the  philosopher,  are  of  a  much  more  corrigible 
nature,  than  those  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  If  the  former  is 
thrown  by  accident  into  a  scene  of  business,  more  time  will  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  it,  than  would  be  requisite 
for  the  generality  of  mankind ;  but  time  and  experience  will 
infallibly,  sooner  or  later,  familiarize  his  mind  completely  with 
his  situation.  A  capacity  for  system  and  for  philosophical 
arrangement,  unless  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated  in  early  life, 
is  an  acquisition  which  can  scarcely  be  made  afterwards ;  and, 
therefore,  the  defects  which  I  already  mentioned,  as  conueefed 
with  early  and  constant  habits  of  business,  adopted  from  imita- 
tion, and  undirected  by  theory,  may,  when  once  these  habits 
are  confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  he  incurable. 

How  lo  retain  hiowledge  permanently.  —  I  am  also  inclined 
to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  and  from 
my  own  obsei-vations,  as  far  as  they  have  reached,  that  if  we 
wish  lo  fix  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge  very  permanently 
in  the  Memory,  the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  refei 
them  to  general  principles.  Ideas  which  are  connected  together 
merely  by  casual  relations,  present  themselves  with  readiness 
to  the  mind,  SO  long  as  we  are  forced  by  the  habits  of  our 
situation  to  apply  them  dtdly  to  use ;  but  when  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances lead  us  to  vary  the  objects  of  our  attention,  we  find 
our  old  idea.s  gradually  to  escape  from  the  recollection ;  and  if 
it  should  happen  that  they  escape  from  it  altogether,  the  only 
method  of  recovering  tiiem,  is  by  renewing  those  studies  by 
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wiicli  they  were  at  first  acquired.  The  case  is  very  different 
with  a  man  whose  ideas,  presented  to  iiim  at  first  by  accident, 
have  been  afterwards  philosophically  arranged  and  referi'ed  to 
general  principles.  When  he  wishes  to  recollect  them,  some 
time  and  reflection  will,  frequently,  be  necessary  lo  enable  him 
to  do  so ;  but  the  information  which  he  has  once  completely 
acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  acquisition  for  life ;  or 
i^  accidentally,  any  article  of  it  should  he  lost,  it  may  often  be 
recovered  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 

A  language  caught  hy  the  ear  is  generally  spoten  with  more 
of  the  ease  of  a  native  than  if  it  had  been  learned  by  luie;  but, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  is  often  as  completply  obliterated 
from  the  memory  as  if  it  had  never  been  acquiied  It  is  only 
by  a  complete  possessiou  of  the  principles  of  a  language,  that 
we  can  hope  to  mal;e  it  an  acquisition  foi  hfe  We  may  see 
this  daily  illustrated,  in  the  uncertain  hold  which  giila  commonly 
retain  of  the  French  acquired  at  boarding-schools,  when  com- 
pared with  the  pei'manent  acquaintance  with  Latin  wliieh  boys 
receive  from  a  regular  classical  education.  Few  boys,  however 
well  educated,  read  and  speak  Latin  with  the  same  fecihty  Mid 
fluency  with  which  we  daily  see  young  ladies  read  and  speak 
French  ;  yet  how  seldom  do  they  ever  lose  afterwards  a  com- 
petent knovvledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  1 

A  philosophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas  is  attended  with 
another  very  important  advantage.  In  a  mind  where  the  pre- 
vwUng  principles  of  association  are  founded  on  casual  relations 
among  the  various  objects  of  its  knowledge,  the  thoughts  must 
necessarily  succeed  ea^jh  other  in  a  veiy  irregular  and  disorderly 
manner,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they  present  themselves 
will  be  determined  merely  by  accident.  They  will  often  occur 
when  they  cannot  be  employed  to  any  purpose,  and  wUl  remain 
concealed  from  our  view  when  the  recollection  of  them  might 
be  useful.  They  cannot^  therefore,  be  considered  as  under  our 
own  proper  command.  But  io  tlie  case  of  a  philosopher,  how 
slow  soever  he  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  his  ideas,  he  knows 
always  whore  he  is  to  search  for  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  all 
to  bear  on  their  proper  object.     When  he  wishes  to  avail  him- 
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f  of  bis  past  experience,  or  of  his  former  coiidasions,  flie 
itself  summons  up  every  thought  in  hia  mind  which  the 
requires.  Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  esert  his  powers 
of  invention  and  of  discovery,  the  materials  of  botli  are  always 
at  hand,  and  are  presented  to  bis  view  with  such  a  degree  of 
connection  and  arrangement  as  may  enable  him  to  trace  with 
ease  their  various  relalions.  How  much  invention  depends  upon 
a  patient  and  attentive  examination  of  our  ideas  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  less  obvious  relations  which  subsist  among  them,  I 
n  lo  show  at  some  length  in  a  former  chapter,* 

■s  do  not  excel  in  conversation.  —  The  remarks 
which  have  been  now  made  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  philosopher  derives  in  the  pui-auits  of  science 
from  that  sort  of  systematica!  Memory  which  his  habits  of  ar- 
rangement give  him.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
such  habits  be  equally  favoi-able  to  a  talent  for  agreeable  con- 
versation, at  least  for  that  lively,  varied  conversation,  which 
forms  the  principal  charm  of  a  promiscuous  society.  The  con- 
versation which  pleases  generally,  must  unite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  quickness,  of  ease,  and  of  variety ;  and  in  all  these  three 
respects,  that  of  the  philosopher  is  apt  to  be  deficient.  It  is  de- 
ficient In  quickness,  because  his  ideas  are  connected  by  i-elations 
which  occur  only  to  an  attentive  and  collected  mind.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  ease,  because  these  relations  are  not  the  casual  and 
obvious  ones  by  which  ideas  are  associated  in  ordinary  memories, 
but  the  slow  discoveries  of  patient,  and  often  painful,  exertion. 
As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  associates  together,  are  commonly  of 
the  same  class,  or  at  least  are  referred  to  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  by  indulging  himself 

*  The  practice  which  literary  men  in  general  liave  of  committing  to 
writing  the  knowledge  iJiey  acqaire,  together  with  the  ready  access  which 
all  ranks  have  now  to  the  nse  of  boolis,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  lie 
facnlty  of  memorj,  by  enpersediiig  the  necesBity  of  its  more  extraordinary 
Oxoctions.  It  was  on.  this  principle  that  the  Dvuids  (as  wo  are  informed  by 
Ctesar  in  his  Commentaries),  although  tliey  knew  the  Greek  letters,  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  writing  in  recording  their  theological  and  philo- 
sopHcal  doctrines. 
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in  long  and  systematical  disconrsea ;  while  another,  poaaessed  of 
the  most  iaferior  accomplishments,  by  laying  his  mind  completely 
open  to  impressions  from  without,  and  by  accommodating  con- 
tinually the  course  of  his  own  ideas,  not  only  to  the  ideas  which 
are  stated  hy  hia  companions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  un- 
expected accident  that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  direction, 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  eveiy  society  into  which  he  entere.  Even 
the  anecdotes  which  the  phUosopher  has  collected,  however 
agreeable  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  seldom  iotrodaced  by 
him  into  conversation  with  that  unstudied  but  happy  propriety 
whicli  we  admire  in  men  of  the  world,  whose  facts  ai'e  not 
referred  to  general  principles,  but  are  suggested  to  their  i-ecol- 
lectjon  by  the  familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life. 
Nor  is  it  the  imputation  of  tcdiousness  merely,  to  which  the 
systematical  thinker  must  submit  from  common  observers.  It 
is  but  rarely  possible  to  explain  completely,  in  a  promiscuous 
society,  all  the  various  parts  of  the  most  simple  theoiy ;  and,  as 
nothing  appears  weaker  or  more  absurd  than  a  theory  which  is 
partially  stated,  it  frequently  happens  tliat  men  of  ingenuity,  hy 
attempting  it,  sink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  below  the  level 
of  ordinary  understandings.  "Theormrum  vues,"  says  Loi-d 
Bacon,  "in  apta  et  se  mutuo  susfmente  piitmm  harmonia  et 
quadam  in  orbem  demon stratione  con^istunt,  id(,oque  per  partes 
traditie  infii-miC  sunt"  [The  excellence  of  theory  lies  in  the 
fitness  and  harmony  of  the  parts  mutuilly  sust'iming  each  other ; 
so  that  a  theory,  enunciated  piecemeal,  is  compai-atively  weak.] 
Peculiarities  of  casual  Memory.  —  Before  leaving  the  subject 
of  casual  Memory,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  how 
much  soever  it  may  disqualify  for  systematical  speculation, 
there  is  a  species  of  loose  and  rambhng  composition  to  wliich  it 
is  pecuhaily  favorable.  With  such  performances  it  is  often 
pleasant  to  unbend  the  mind  in  solitude,  when  we  are  more  in 
the  humor  for  conversation  than  for  connected  thinking. 
Montaigne  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of  this  class  of 
authors.  "  What,  indeed,  are  his  essays,"  to  adopt  his  own  ac- 
count of  them,  "  but  grotesque  pieces  of  patchwork,  put  together 
without  any  certain  figure,  or  any  oider,  connection,  or  pro- 
portion, but  what  is  accidental?  "     (Liv,  i.  chap.  27.) 
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It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  consequence  of  the  predomi- 
nance in  his  mind  of  this  species  of  Memory  above  every  other, 
he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his  total  want  of  tliat  command 
over  his  ideas  wliich  can  only  he  founded  on  habits  of  systein- 
atical  arrangement.  As  the  passage  is  extremely  charaefer- 
istical  of  tlie  author,  and  aiForda  a  strilting  confirmation  of  some 
of  the  preceding  observations,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 
"  Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  possession  et  disposition  :  le 
hazard  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  moy ;  I'occasion,  la  compagnie,  le 
hranie  mgme  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  raon  espriff-  que  je  n'y 
trouve  lorsque  je  sonde  et  employe  h  part  moy.  Ceci  m'advient 
aussi,  que  je  ne  me  trouve  pas  oii  je  me  clierche ;  et  me  ti'ouve 
plus  par  rencontre,  que  par  I'inquisitiou  de  mon  jugement."* 

The  differences  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  between  piiilo- 
sophical  and  casual  Memory,  constitute  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  varieties  which  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  this  feculty,  present  to  our  observation. 
But  there  are  other  varieties  of  a  less  striking  nature,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  may  also  suggest  some  useful  reflections. 

Sights  rememhered  tnora  easihj  tHum  sounds. — It  was  before 
remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently  associated  in  consequence 
of  the  associations  which  take  place  among  their  arbitrary  signs. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  all  our  geoeral  speculations,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  can  be  associated ;  for  I 
before  endeavored  to  show,  that,  without  the  use  of  signs  of  one 
kind  or  another,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  classes, 
or  genera,  objects  of  our  attention. 

All  the  signs  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expressed  are  ad- 
dressed either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ;  and  the  impressions 

*  [Montaigne's  language  is  so  exquisitely  wlioniBtie,  that  a  literal  vei'sion 
gWes  hardly  a  glimpse  of  his  meaning.    The  following  is  a  mere  para- 

"  I  do  not  have  full  possession  and  command  of  mj  own  mind ;  chance 
has  more  power  over  it  than  I  have ;  occasion,  company,  even  the  sonnd 
of  mj  own  voice,  rjiuws  more  ont  of  my  understanding  tlian  I  can,  when  I 
probe  and  try  it  in  solitMe.  This  also  happens  to  me,  that  I  cannot  find 
ray  ideas  where  I  look  forlhem,  but  rather  stumble  upon  them  unawares."] 
24 
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made  on  fJiese  organs  at  the  time  when  we  first  receive  an  idea, 
contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  hold  of  it.  Visible  objects  (as  I 
observed  in  the  chapter  on  concepiioji)  are  remembered  more 
easily  than  those  of  any  of  our  otiier  senses  j  and  hence  it  is, 
tb^  the  bulk  of  majikind  are  more  aided  in  their  recollection  by 
the  impressions  made  on  the  eye  than  by  those  on  the  ear.  Every 
person  must  have  remarked,  in  studying  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry, how  much  hid  recollection  of  the  theorems  was  aided  by 
tlie  diagrams  which  are  connected  with  (hem;  and  I  have  little 
doubt,  that  (lie  diflculty  which  students  commonly  find  to  re- 
member the  propositions  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  arises 
chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they  relate,  are 
represented  by  straight  hnes,  which  do  not  make  so  strong  an 
impression  on  the  memory,  s^  the  figures  which  illustrate  the 
propositions  in  the  other  five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objects  of  sight  naturally  have 
over  those  of  hearing,  in  the  distinctness  and  the  permanence  of 
the  impressions  which  they  make  an  the  Memory,  continues, 
and  even  increases,  tlirough  life,  in  the  case  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind ;  because  their  minds,  being  but  little  addicted  to  general 
and  abstract  disquisitions,  are  habitually  occupied,  either  with 
the  immediate  perception  of  such  objects,  or  with  speculations 
in  which  the  conception,  of  them  is  more  or  less  involved ; 
which  speculations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  iadividiial  things 
and  individual  events,  may  be  carried  on  with  little  or  no  assist- 
ance from  language. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  philosopher,  whose  habits  of 
abstraclJon  and  generalization  lay  him  continually  tinder  a 
necessity  of  employing  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 
Such  habits,  cooperating  with  that  inattention  which  he  is  apt 
to  contract  to  things  external,  must  have  an  obvious  tendency 
to  weaken  the  original  powers  of  recollection  and  conception 
with  respect  to  visible  objects  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  retaining  propositions  and  reasoninga 
expressed  in  language.  The  common  system  of  education,  loo, 
by  exercising  the  Memory  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of  gram- 
mar rules,  and  of  passages  from  the  ancient  authors,  contributes 
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greatly,  in  the  case  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a  capacity 
for  retainiug  words. 

Him  verbal  Menwry  may  he  cvUivaied.  —  It  is  surpriang  of 
what  a  degree  of  culture  our  power  of  retaining  a  succession, 
even  of  insignificant  sounds,  is  susceptible.  Instances  some- 
times occur,  of  men  who  are  easily  able  to  commit  to  Memoiy  a 
long  poem,  composed  in  a  language  of  wliich  they  are  wholly 
ignorant;  and  I  have  myself  known  more  than  one  instance  of 
an  individual,  who,  after  having  forgotten  completely  the  classical 
studies  of  his  childhood,  was  yet  able  to  repeat  with  fluency 
long  passages  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  without  annexing  an 
idea  fo  the  words  that  he  ultered. 

This  susceptibility  of  Memory  with  respect  to  words,  is  pos- 
sessed by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  their  early 
years,  and  is,  indeed,  nece^ary  io  enable  them  to  acquire  the 
use  of  langu^e ;  but  unless  it  be  carefully  cultivated  after- 
wards by  constant  exerdse,  it  gradually  decays  as  we  advance 
to  maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is  followed  in  this 
country,  however  imperfect  in  many  respects,  falls  in  happily 
with  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  stores  the  mind  richly, 
even  in  infancy,  with  intellectual  treasures,  which  are  to  remain 
with  it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar,  which  comprehend 
systems,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  the  principles  of  the  dead 
languages,  talce  a  permanent  hold  of  the  Memory,  when  the 
understanding  is  yet  unable  to  comprehend  their  import ;  and 
the  classical  remains  of  antiquity,  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  little  more  than  furnish  a  gratification  to  the  ear,  sup- 
ply us  with  inexhaustible  sources  of  the  most  refined  enjoyment  j 
and,  as  our  various  powers  gradually  unfold  themselves,  are 
poured  forth,  widiout  effoi't,  from  the  Memory,  to  delight  the 
ima^nation,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  great  variety  of  other  articles  of  useful  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  geographical  and  chronological  details, 
might  be  communicated  with  advantage  to  children  ill  the  form 
of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only  in  childhood  that  such  details 
can  be  learned  with  facility ;  and  if  they  were  once  acquired 
and  rendered  perfectly  faraiUar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  yeara 
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would  be  spared  mnah  of  tbat  panful  and  uninteresting  labor, 
whicb  is  pei-petuaHy  diati'acting  our  inteHectual  powers  from 
those  more  important  exertions  for  w!iich,  in  their  mature  state, 
they  Beem  (o  be  destined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  philosophical  pursuits,  to  exercise  the  thoughts 
about  words,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  some  effect  in  weakening 
the  powers  of  recollection  and  conception  with  respect  to  sensi- 
ble objects ;  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  whatever 
advantage  the  philosopher  may  possess  over  men  of  little  edn- 
cat  on  u  stating  general  proposiiions  and  general  reasonings, 
be  s  commonly  inferior  to  them  ia  point  of  minuteness  and 
ace  cy  vhen  he  attempts  to  describe  any  object  which  he  has 
see  or  a  y  event  which  he  has  witnessed ;  supposing  the 
cu  OS  ty  of  both,  in  such  cases,  to  be  intei-ested  in  an  equal 
degree  I  cknowledge,  indeed,  that  tlie  undivided  attention 
which  men  unaccustomed  to  reflection  are  able  to  give  to  the 
objects  of  their  perceptions,  is,  in  pai1^  the  cause  of  the  hveli- 
Bess  and  correctness  of  their  conceptions. 

Varieties  of  Memory  in  reject  to  technical  or  general  descrip- 
tion.— With  this  diversity  in  the  intellectual  habits  of  culti- 
vated and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  variety  of 
Memory  which  seems  to  have  some  connection.  In  recognizing 
visible  objects,  the  Memoiy  of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  general 
appearance ;  that  of  another  attaches  itself  to  some  minute  and 
distinguishing  marks.  A  peasant  knows  the  various  kinds  of 
trees  from  their  general  habita ;  a  botanist,  from  those  charac 
teristical  circumstances  on  which  hia  ciassiflcation  proceeds. 
The  last  kind  of  Memory  is,  I  think,  most  common  among 
literary  men,  and  arises  from  Ibeu"  habit  of  recollecting  hf 
means  of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  easier  to  express  by 
a  description  a  number  of  botanical  marks,  than  the  general 
habit  of  a  tree ;  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other 
cases  of  a  similar  nature.  But  to  whatever  cause  we  ascribe 
it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  many  individuals  are 
to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who,  although 
they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appearances  of  objects, 
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are  yet  able  to  retain  with  correctness  an  immense  number  of 
technical  discriminations. 

Each  of  these  kinds  of  Memory  has  its  peculiar  advantages 
and  inconveniences,  which  the  dread  of  being  tedious  induces 
me  to  leave  to  the  iavestigalion  of  my  readers. 

Astonishing  feats  of  Memory.  —  Among  tlie  extraordinary 
exertions  of  Memory  3:ecorded  in  history,  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  many  of  them  (more  especially  of  those  which 
are  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times)  relate  to  acquisitions 
of  the  most  trifling  nature ;  or  at  least,  to  acquisitionB  which,  in 
the  present  age.  would  be  understood  to  reflect  but  little  credit 
on  the  capacity  of  those  who  should,  consider  the  possession  of 
them  as  a  subject  of  vanity.  Iii  judging,  however,  of  such  pai'- 
ticulars,  when  they  occur  in  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  due 
allowances  ought  always  to  be  made  for  the  essential  differences 
between  the  political  institutions  of  the  old  world  and  those  of 
modern  Europe.  Thus,  when  we  are  told  of  Themistocles,  tliat 
he  could  call  by  their  names  all  the  citizens  of  Athens  (whose 
number  was  20,000)  ;  and  of  Cyrus,  that  he  knew  the  name  of 
every  soldier  in  his  army,  it  ought  ia  he  recollected,  that  con- 
temptible as  these  acquisitions  might  now  appear  in  men  equally 
elevated  by  their  rank,  they  were  probably  not  altogether  use- 
less to  tlie  general  of  an  ancient  army,  or  to  the  chief  of  an 
ancient  republic.  The  different  state  of  manners  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  and,  in  particular,  the  state  of  manners  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Eome,  rendered  the  cultivation  of  Memory 
an  object  of  far  greater  importance  to  those  who  were  destined 
for  public  life,  than  it  is  under  any  of  our  modern  governments; 
and,  accordingly  x  a  V  a  y  ndowments  of  this  sort  form  a 
far  more  promin  n  f  a  e  n  he  characters  of  their  illustrious 
writers  and  sta  n     ban    hey  do   in  modern  biography. 

Examples  of  th  n  nin  d  itely  ci-owd  on  the  recollectioii 
of  every  person  a  all     n        an  with  the  classics. 

The  facts  wit         pec         M  mory,  which  I  have  chiefly  in 

my  eye  at  present,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  aecording  as 

they  relate  to  occasional  exertions  of  Memory  on  particular 

Bubjects,  or  to  the  general  mass  of  acquu-ed  infoimation  trea*- 
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ured  up  in  the  miDd.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  inteliectiial 
feats  ascribed  to  Cineas,  and  to  Hortensius.  The  former  (we 
are  told)  when  he  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  from  King 
Pyrrhus,  saluted,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  all  the  senators 
and  persons  of  the  equealjiau  order  by  their  names  ;  the  latter, 
after  sitting  a  whole  day  at  a  public  sale,  gave  an  account  from 
Memory  in  the  evening  of  all  the  things  sold,  with  the  prices  and 
the  names  of  the  purehasera ;  which  account  was  found  oa 
examination  to  agree  in  every  particular  with  ivhat  liad  been 
taken  in  writing  by  a  notary.  Nov  will  tliese  anecdotes  appear 
incredible,  when  compai'cd  with  what  Mui-etus  himself  saw  at 
Padua,  of  a  young  Corsican,  who,  witliout  stop  or  hesitation, 
recited  thirty-sis  thousand  names  in  the  same  order  in  wliich 
he  had  heard  them,  and  afterwards,  beginning  at  the  last,  prp- 
ceeded,  in  a  contrary  order,  to  llie  first. 

To  the  same  class  of  facts  belong  (although  they  indicate 
also  the  strength  of  still  higher  faculties)  those  efforts  which 
some  individuals  are  able  to  make,  by  mere  force  of  attention 
and  Memory,  in  the  way  of  aiithmefical  computation.  We  are 
told  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford,  that  "  he  himself 
could,  in  the  dark,  perform  arithmetical  operations,  as  multipli- 
cation, division,  and  extraction  of  i-ools,  to  forty  decimai  places , 
particularly,  that,  in  February,  1671,  he  proposed  to  himself,  by 
night  in  bed,  (at  the  request  of  a  foreigner,)  a  number  of  fifty- 
three  places,  and  found  its  square  root  to  twenty-seven  places, 
and  that,  without  ever  writing  down  the  number,  he  dictated  the 
result  fi'om  memoiy  twenty  days  aftei-wards."  None  of  the 
facts,  with  respect  to  memory,  which  I  have  met  with  in  ancient 
authors,  conveys  to  me  so  high  an  idea  of  the  wondei-s  which 
may  be  efiecfed  by  a  patient  and  -steady  concentration  of  our 
mental  powers. 

Great  Memories  of  pJdhsophers.  — These  facts,  however,  which 
relate  to  oceasimitd  exertions  of  Memory  on  particular  subjects,  do 
not  lead  to  conclusions  of  so  great  pi-actical  utility,  nor  are  theji 
perhaps,  when  duly  weighed,  so  astonishing  in  themselves,  as 
those  whicli  iUustvate  tlie  compre/iensiveness  and  retenfiveness  of 
which  this  feculty  has  I'een  sometimes  found  susceptible,  with 
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respect  to  the  general  stock  o{]mmB.-a  knowle<lge.  A  memorable, 
or  rather  an  extreme,  case  of  this  sort  is  said  to  ha^e  occurred 
in  "  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Mr.  Pascal,"  of  whom  Mr.  Locke 
tells  ua,  "  it  was  r^orted,  that,  till  the  decay  of  his  health  had 
impaired  his  mind,  he  forgot  nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read, 
or  thought,  in  any  part  of  his  rational  age."  A  statement  to 
which,  (making  every  allowance  for  the  usual  exaggerations  of 
testimony,)  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  exactly  parallel  can 
be  produced  in  the  history  of  any  other  individual  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  all  the  highest  gifts  of  the  understanding. 
■  The  learned  Menage,  whom  Bayle  calls  the  Varro  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  deserves  also  io  he  mentioned  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  strengtii  and  extent  of  his  memoiy  j 
but  still  more,  on  account  of  the  siagular  degree  in  which  he 
appeal's  to  have  recovered  that  faculty,  after  it  had  been  greatly 
impau-ed  and  almost  destroyed  hy  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 
Few  physiological  facts,  relating  to  the  mind,  are  so  well  attested 
as  this.  Menage  having  himself  commemorated  his  own  very 
interesting  history  in  Latin  verses  not  inferior  to  any  of  his 
juvenile  productions ;  and,  making  due  abatements  for  some 
slight  poetical  licenses,  the  circumstances  which  he  records  can- 
not have  differed  widely  fi-om  the  truth. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  sort  of  memory,  though  in  a 
very  inferior  man,  occurred  in  France,  about  a  hundred  years 
£^,  in  the  Abb^  de  Longuerue,  whose  erudition  (to  borrow  an 
expression  which  D'Alembert  applies  to  it)  was  not  only  pro- 
digious, but  terrible.  His  extraordinary  powers  displayed  them- 
selves even  in  his  childhood,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Louis  XIV., 
when  passing  tlnriugh  Charleville,  stopped  to  see  him  as  a  curi- 
osity. Greek  and  even  Hebrew  (we  are  fold)  were  as  ikmiliar 
to  him  as  his  native  tongue ;  and  on  questions  of  literature, 
Paris  consulted  him  as  an  oracle.  His  mind  was  so  well  fur- 
nished, not  only  with  historical  facts,  but  with  the  minutife  of 
chronology  and  topography,  that,  upon  hearing  a  person  remark 
in  conversation,  that  it  would  be  a  difRcult  task  to  write  a  good 
historical  description  of  France,  he  asserted  that  he  could  do  it 
from  Memory,  without  consulting  any  books.     All  he  asked  was 
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to  have  some  good  mops  of  France  laid  before  him,*  These 
recalled  to  him  the  history  of  each  province,  of  all  tlie  fiefs  of 
the  crown  of  each  city,  aiid  even  of  each  distingimlied  nohle- 
iriau'a  seat  in  the  kingdom.  He  wrote  his  folio  History  in  a 
year,  which,  notwithstanding  some  Tery  gross  eri'ors,  is  allowed 
to  he  correct,  not  only  ia  its  general  outlines,  but  in  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  trifling  details. 

Education  to  he  conformed  to  the  peculiariltes  of  Memory. — 
With  respect  to  this  extraordinary  person.  Miss  Edgeworth 
quotes  from  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  an  anecdote,  of  which  some 
use  may,  I  tliinlt,  be  made  by  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
education  of  children.  When  the  Marquis  asked  him  how  he 
managed  to  arrange  and  retain  in  his  head  every  thing  that 
entered  it^  he  answered,  by  observing  in  general  terms,  "  That 
the  elements  of  every  science  must  be  learned  whilst  we  are 
very  young ;  not  Only  the  first  principies  of  eeery  language,  but 
tJie  A,  B,  0,  of  every  kind  of  knowledge.  This,"  he  adds,  "  ia 
not  difficult  in  youth,  especially  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  pene- 
trate far.  Simple  notions  are  sufBcient;  when  these  are  once 
acquired,  eveiy  thing  we  read  afterwards  finds  its  proper  place." 

This  remark  appeai-s  to  me  to  be  equally  just  and  important; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  lay  the  greater  sti-ess  upon  it,  as,  in  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  it  must  be  considered  merely  as 


*  This  dtcninstancB  deserves  attenijon,  as  it  shows  what  reliance  lie 
placed  on  nisible  objects  and  local  assoeiatioas,  ss  adminicles  to  his  powcis  of 
recollectioD.  .He  av^led  himself,  in  fact,  of  the  same  general  principle 
which  suggested  ^e  topical  Memory  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians ;  and  of 
which  the  efflcftcy  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  our  own  daily  experience. 
Whoever  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  education  of  young  persons,  must 
he  satisfied  that  the  only  etlecCual  expedient  for  fixing  historical  knowledge 
in  their  minds,  is  to  anite  tlie  studies  of  history  and  of  geogmphy  together, 
by  accastoming  them  to  refer  every  oeearrence  to  the  spot  wfiere  it  took 
place,  and  to  follow  with  the  eje,npon)m  accurate  map,  every  change  of 
scene  in  the  narrative.  The  greater  part  of  artificial  devices,  which  have 
been  liought  of  for  the  same  purpose,  are  mere  trick  and  quackery.  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  occasionally  subservient  to  an  ostenlalions  display,  but, 
1  tlie  whole,  they  can  scatcely  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 


D  iderstanding. 
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tm  experimental  result  dvawa  from  the  history  of  his  own  laiiiil, 
and  not  as  an  inference  from  any  theoretical  piinciples  concern- 
ing tlie  nature  and  laws  of  Memory,  It  contains,  I  sufepecl,  & 
great  secret  of  tliat  species  of  education  which  is  commonly 
giyen  fo  people  of  very  high  rank  ;  to  whom  a  power  of  plausi- 
ble and  imposing  discourse  is  too  frequently  conceived  to  be  an 
object  of  greater  value  than  the  possession  of  just  aod  enlight- 
ened opinions.  lu  the  education,  however,  of  all  without  ex- 
ception, it  is  susceptible,  under  proper  management,  of  the  most 
important  practical  application,  not  only  in  facihtating  the 
future  acquisition  of  omamenlal  hiowledge,  but  in  laying  an 
early  foundation  for  that  most  valuable  sort  of  Memory  which 
spontaneously  and  insensibly  classifies,  (or,  as  the  Abb^  de 
Longuerue  expressed  H,puts  in  its  proper  place,)  every  particn- 
lar  fact  at  the  moment  when  it  is  first  presented  to  the  mind. 
This  plan,  indeed,  seems  manifestly  to  be  pointed  out  to  us  by 
nature  herself,  ioasmnch  as  she  has  rendered  the  impressions  of 
early  youth  incomparably  more  permanent  than  those  of  our 
more  advanced  years ;  and  by  doing  so,  has  furnished  the  memis 
to  a  skilful  instructor,  of  extending  the  advantage  of  that 
precious  season  over  the  whole  ot  hfe 

Memory  as  a  measure  of  intellectual  capactft/  tn  general. — 
From  these  details,  (and  it  would  be  vei^  easj  to  add  to  their 
number,)  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  eitrao  dmaiy  powers  of 
Memory  do  not  always  indicate  a  corr  s^  ondmg  measure  of  irt- 
tellectual  capacity  in  general.  At  the  sime  time  I  can  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  the  prevailing  opinun  thit  exti-aordinary 
powers  of  Memory  are  incompatible  ejthci  with  judgment  or 
with  genius.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  scarcely  lecollect  (as  I 
have  elsewhere  observed)  any  one  person  very  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  latter  quahties,  who  has  not  also  possessed  a 
more  than  common  share  of  the  former.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
only  consider  for  a  moment  how  intimately  this  faculty  is  con- 
nected with  every  species  of  mental  improvement^  it  must  ap- 
pear perfectly  manifest,  that,  however  numerous  the  instances 
may  be  ia  which  gi'eat  powei-a  of  Memory  are  united  irith  a 
deficiency  in  other  intellectual  endowments,  it  is  nevertheless  an 
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■unquestionable  tnttb,  that  a  vigorous  and  retentive  Memory 
may  be  fim-ly  ranked  among  the  most  important  of  the  qualities 
which  enter  into  the  composition  either  of  an  inventive  genius, 
or  of  a  comprehensive  understanding.  In  the  case,  too,  of 
some  individuals  of  the  moat  powerful  and  splendid  talents,  the 
same  preternatural  strength  of  Memory  has  been  exemplified, 
which,  in  most  instances,  is  considered,  and,  perhaps,  not  al- 
together without  reason,  as  symptomatical  of  a  weak  and  super- 
ficial judgment.  Of  this  I  have  already  produced  some  re- 
markable prooft  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations. 

Why  Memory  is  not  so  tnuch  cultivated  among  the  modems,  — 
It  is  justly  observed  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  snch  prodigies  of 
Memory  are  not  now  to  be  looked  for,  as  we  have  i-eason  to 
believe  were  not  uncommon  in  Europe  a  very  few  centuries 
ago.  "  The  art  of  printing,  by  multiplying  copies  of  books,  so 
as  to  put  them  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  has 
lowered  the  valm  of  those  extraordinary  powers  which  some  of 
the  learned  were  then  accustomed  to  display  with  so  much  osten- 
tation. At  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  a  man  who  liad 
read  a  few  manuscripts,  and  could  repeat  them,  was  not  merely 
&  wonder,  hnis-treamre;  he  could  travel  from  place  to  place, 
and  Hve  by  his  learning ;  and  bad  far  more  cDCouragement  to 
engrave  the  words  of  othei-s  on  his  memory,  than  to  exercise  his 
own  powers  of  judgmeat  and  invention."  In  later  times  the 
case  ia  greatly  altered.  A  reference  in.  a  commonplace-book 
to  a  particular  page,  relieves  the  Memory  entirely  of  its  burden ; 
A  good  index  supersedes  the  labor  of  years ;  or  (as  Pope  has 
veiy  happily  expressed  the  same  idea,) 

"  Though  index-lenniing  turns  no  student  pale. 
It  holds  the  eel  of  soieace  by  the  tail." 

Original  differences  amrnig  wen  in  respect  to  Memory.  —  The 
facis  which  have  been  already  mentioned  sufficiently  account  for 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  original  differences  among  men 
in  their  capacities  of  Memory,  are  incompai-ably  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  faculty.  Nay,  I  must  confess,  they  seem 
to  show  that  this  opinion  ia  not  altogether  without  foundation. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  these  differences  are 
greatly  overrated.  Even  in  those  cases  where  Memory  seems 
to  be  the  weakest  and  most  incapable  of  culture,  there  is  com- 
monly sufficient  capacity  to  enable  the  individual  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  to  learn  to 
recognize,  at  the  first  glance,  an  immense  multitude  of  particuhtr 
objects  belon^ng  to  all  the  different  departments  of  nature ; 
beside  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  and  the  properties  of  material  substances,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence ;  and  tliat 
no  less  indispensable  acquaintance  with  many  maxims  of  com- 
mon sense,  relative  to  life  and  conduct,  without  a  knowledge 
of  whicli  a  man  approaches  to  the  condition  of  an  idiot  or 
changehng.  If  we  were  to  analyze  carefully  this  stock  of  infor- 
mation, it  would  be  found  to  comprehend  a  far  greater  number 
of  particulars  than  we  might  be  disposed  at  first  to  suspect. 

I  sliall  avail  myself  of  the  litle  which  I  have  prefixed  to  this 
section,  to  introduce  here  a  few  detached  passages  fram  different 
authors,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  mind.  Some  of  them 
are  from  books  not  likely  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  geiierality 
of  readers;  and  all  of  them  may  be  more  or  less  useful  in  illus- 
trating the  foregoing  conclusions.  With  these  extract  I  shall 
intersperse  slight  comments  of  my  own. 

Philosophical  minds  incapable  of  attending  to  trijllng  details. 
—  I  begin  with  a  passage  from  Leibnitz,  one  of  the  few  philos- 
ophers who  have  favored  the  world  with  any  reflections  on  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  intellectual  character.  ["Invention  or 
ingenuity,  like  Memory,  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  prompt,  being 
a  quality  of  genius,  the  other  sure,  depending  on  good  judg- 
ment Eloquent  persons  possess  the  former,  men  who  are  slow 
in  forming  their  conclusions,  but  yet  are  not  ill-adapted  for 
business,  have  the  latter.  Others  form  a  remarkable  variety, 
as  in  certain  times  and  places,  they  are  wonderfully  prompt,  and 
on  other  occasions,  extremely  slow.  Among  these  last  I  ran!; 
myself,  and  also  perceive  that  there  are  few  who  have  the  same 
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peculiarity,  fLat  cM  easy  things  are  difficult  to  me,  and  on  the 
other  hfmd,  all  difficult  things  are  easy."'] 

Upon  this  very  remarkable  expression  with  respect  to  himself, 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  Leibnitz  had  enlarged  a  little  more 
fully.  The  only  interpretation  I  can  put  wpon  it  is,  that  he  felt 
a  certain  degree  of  diffi^idty  necessary  to  rouse  bis  intellectual 
faculties  to  action ;  and  tbat,  in  eonaeqaenee  of  this  circumstance, 
(combined  probably  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,) 
Le  was  inferior  to  the  common  run  of  mankind  in  some  of  those 
easy  acquisitions  which  are  wifliin  the  reach  of  all.  The  case, 
I  apprehend,  is  not  a  singular  one;  as  we  oiten  meet  with  men 
of  the  most  splendid  talents,  who  are  deficient,  to  a  ludicrous 
degree,  in  some  of  the  most  simple  and  mechanicaE  branches  of 
school  education.  I  shall  only  mention,  as  examples,  the  art  of 
penmanship,  and  the  still  more  important  one,  of  arithmetical 
computation ;  in  both  of  which,  (though  from  different  causes,) 
the  progress  of  the  student  is  retarded  rather  than  aided  by  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  quickness  and  of  intellectual  capacity ; 
and  in  wtich,  accordingly,  men  of  genius  may  he  expected  tc 
fidi  below  the  general  standard,  unless  in  those  cases  where  they 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  he  carefully  trained  to  the  practice 
of  them  ia  their  childhood,  or  very  early  youth.  All  such 
acquisitions  (it  may  be  here  observed  by  the  way,)  should,  on 
this  account,  be  rendered  by  habit  a  second  nature,  before  the 
powers  of  reason  and  reflection  have  attained  such  a  degree  of 
strength  as  to  render  the  task  of  the  learner  irksome  to  him- 
self, by  presenting  more  interesting  objects  to  his  curiosity. 
The  art  of  reading,  in  particular,  may  be  taught  to  infants  by 
any  person  of  common  sense,  by  a  pinicess  almist  as  insensible 
as  lie  use  of  speech. 

The  foregoing  quotation  from  Leibnitz  brings  to  my  recollec- 
tion a  fragment  of  Montesquieu,  which  affords  a  memorable 
proof  of  the  difficulty  which  men  of  superior  minds  frequently 
experience  in  acquiring  a  ready  and  practical  knowledge  of 
fliose  trilling  and  uninteresting  details,  which  are  treasured  up 
without  any  effort  by  those   to  whose  understandings  they  are 
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more  congenial.  "  With  respect  to  my  employment  as  presideat, 
[a  judicial  title  in  France,]  I  have  an  upriglit  heart  —  I  com- 
prehend with  ease  tlie  nature  of  the  husiness  ;  hut  of  the  fomis 
of  the  court  I  nndersiand  nothing,  though  I  took  pains  to  ac- 
quire that  knowledge ;  and  what  dispiiits  me  most  at  it  is,  that 
I  obserre  in  some  blockheads  the  very  lalent  I  seem  unable  to 
att^'n." 

I  should,  perliaps,  have  taken  an  earlier  opportnnity  of  re- 
marking, that  in  conti'asting,  as  T  have  occasionally  done  in  this 
section,  the  species  of  Memory  possessed  by  philosophers  with 
that  possessed  by  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  I  evidently  have  in 
view  those  eifects  only  which  their  respective  pursuits  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  on  the  intellectual  character.  Many  ex- 
ceptions to  our  general  conclusions  may  be  expected  in  particu- 
lar instances ;  nor  does  there  seem  fo  be  any  impossibility  in 
the  nalure  of  things  to  unite,  by  a  proper  education,  the  advan- 
tages of  loth  kinds  of  Memory.  That  incapacity,  for  example, 
of  attending  to  trifling  details,  of  which  Montesquieu  conjplainB 
in  the  above  quotation,  and  which  is  one  great  souixje  of  what 
is  generally  called  a  lad  Memory,  is  undoubtedly  a  most  senous 
inconvenience  fo  all  who  have  to  mmgle  in  the  busauess  oi  the 
world ;  and  although  it  i"!  justly  oveilonked  m  those  whose 
talents  and  acqiiu'ements  raise  them  much  above  the  common 
level,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  guaided  against  enough  by  all 
those  who  have  any  concern  m  the  education  of  youth  la 
enable  a  person  to  command  his  attention,  at  aU  times,  to  what- 
ever object  is  before  him,  whether  trifling  or  important,  so  that 
"whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  he  may  do  it  with  all  his 
migbt^"  is  one  of  the  most  important  habits  tiiat  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  his  mind.  And  it  would  fonn  a  most  valuable  article 
in  a  systematical  treatise  on  education,  fo  point  out  the  means 
by  which  this  habit  may  be  cultivated,  or  the  contrary  habits  of 
inattention  correcled  where  they  have  unfortunately  been  con- 
tracted. 

The  following  judicious  remark  of  Mr.  Knox,  (in  his  Treatise 
on  Education,)  while  it  throws  some  additional  light  on  these 
varieties  of  Memory  which  have  been  now  under  our  consider- 
25 
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atioii,  su^ests  a  practical  lesson  wliich  caiinot  Le  toa  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  liter- 
ature and  of  the  eeiencea.  la  point  of  value,  it  seems  to  me  to 
rise  considerably  above  the  ordinary  level  of  this  author's  phi- 
losophy. 

"  Some  i»ersons  seem  to  think  that  a  good  Memory  consists 
in  retaining  dates  and  minate  particulars,  but  I  believe,  that, 
though  a  reader  remember  but  few  dates  and  few  minute  partic- 
ulars, lie  may  yet  retain  all  the  necessary  general  ideas  <Mid 
valuable  conchtsions.  He  willsee  a  iride  and  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  important  objects,  while  another,  who  stoops  to  pick  up 
and  presei-ve  every  trifle,  will  have  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
It  is  not  enough  tliat  the  mind  can  r^roduce  just  what  it  has 
received  from  reading,  and  no  move;  it  must  reproduce  it 
digested,  altered,  improved,  and  refined.  Keading,  like  food, 
must  show  its  effects  in  promoting  growth ;  according  to  a 
striking  remark  of  Epictetus,  the  application  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  without  any  coumient ;  '  Sheep  do  not  sliow 
the  shephei-d  how  much  they  have  eaten  by  producing  the  grass 
itself;  but  by  producing  outwardly  wool  and  miUs  after  their 
pasture  is  inwardly  digested.'  " 

in.  Of  the  improvement  of  Memory — Analysis  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  cidtMie  oj  Memory  depends.  —  The  improve- 
ment of  which  the  mind  la  susceptible  fay  culture,  is  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Itlemoiy,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  of  our  faculties  The  fact  has  been  often  taken  notice 
of  in  general  terms  ;  but  I  am  doubtfiil  if  the  particular  mode 
in  which  culture  operates  on  this  part  of  our  constitution,  has 
been  yet  examined  by  philosophers  irith  the  attention  which  it 
deserves. 

Of  one  sort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory  is  suscepti- 
ble in  a  very  striking  degree,  no  explanation  can  he  given  ;  I 
mean  the  improvement  which  the  original  faculty  acquires  by 
mere  exercise ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  tendency  which  practice 
has  to  increase  our  natural  facility  of  association.  This  effect 
of  practice  upon  the  Memory,  seems  fo  be  an  ultimate  law  of 
our  nature  ;  or  rather,  to  be  a  particidar  instance  of  that  general 
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law,  that  all  our  powers,  Iioth  of  body  and  minci,  may  ba 
strengtbened,  by  applying  theai  fo  flieir  [iroper  j  urposes. 

Besides,  lioivever,  tJio  impi'ovement  which  Memory  adiuita 
of,  ill  consequence  of  the  effects  of  esercisc  on  the  original 
faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  operatioas,  by  t/iose  ex- 
pedients which  reason  and  experience  suggest  for  employing  it 
Jo  the  beat  advantage.  These  expedients  furnish  a  curious  sub- 
ject of  philosophical  examinalion  j  perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry 
may  not  be  altogether  without  use  ;  for,  although  our  principal  re- 
sources for  assisting  the  Memory  be  suggested  by  nature,  yet  it  is 
reasonable  to  thinii,  that  in  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  by  following 
out  systematically  the  hints  which  she  su^esta  to  us,  a  further 
prepai'ation  may  be  made  for  our  intellectual  improyement. 

Horn  Meinory  becomes  more  stisc^tihle  and  reteiitive.  —  Every 
person  must  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon  any  new  species 
of  study,  the  difficulty  of  treasuring  np  in  the  Memory  its  ele- 
mentai'y  principles ;  and  the  growing  fiieility  which  he  acquires 
in  tills  respect,  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  extensive.  By 
analyzing  the  different  causes  which  concur  in  producing  this 
facility,  we  may,  pei-haps,  be  led  to  some  conclusions  which  may 
admit  of  a  practical  application. 

1.  In  every  science,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  peculiarly 
conversant,  are  connected  together  by  some  particular  associat- 
ing principle ;  in  one  science,  for  example,  by  associations 
founded  oil  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  in  another,  by 
associations  founded  on  the  necessary  relations  of  mathematical 
truths ;  in  a  third,  on  associations  founded  on  contiguity  in  place 
or  time.  Hence  one  cause  of  (he  gradual  improvement  of  Memory 
with  respect  to  the  familiar  objects  of  our  knowledge  j  for  what- 
ever be  tlie  prevailing  associating  principle  among  the  idea^i 
about  which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  must  necessai-dy 
acquire  additional  strength  from  our  favorite  study. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a  science  becomes  more  familiur  lo  us, 
we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  attention  with  respect  to  the 
objects  about  which  it  is  conversant ;  for  the  information  which 
we  ab'eady  possess,  gives  us  an  interest  in  eveiy  new  truth  and 
every  new  fact  which  have  any  relation  to  it.     In  most  cases. 
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our  habits  of  inaitention  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  curiosity ; 
and  tiierefore  audi  liabiM  are  to  be  corrected,  not  by  endeavor- 
ing to  force  the  attention  in  particular  instances,  but  by  gradually 
learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  rememberj  in  an 
interesting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  fii-st  enter  on  any  new  literary  pursuit,  we  are 
unable  to  malte  a  proper  discrimination  in  point  of  utility  and 
importance,  among  the  ideas  which  are  presented  to  us  j  and  by 
attempting  to  grasp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  mating  those 
moderate  acquisitions  which  are  suited  to  the  limited  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  As  our  information  extends,  our  selection 
becomes  more  judicious  and  more  confined ;  and  our  knowledge 
of  useful  and  connected  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  onr  ceas- 
ing to  distract  the  attmtion  with  such  aa  are  detaclied  and 
insigniUcaDt. 

4.  Every  object  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a  variety  of 
othere;  and  maybe  presented  to  the  thoughts,  somelimes  by  one 
principle  of  association,  and  sometimes  by  another.  In  propor- 
tion, tberefore,  to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among 
our  ideas,  (which  is  the  natural  result  of  growing  information, 
and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philosophical  study,)  tlie  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  they  -will  recar  to  the 
recollection,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  root  which  each  idea,  in 
particular,  will  take  in  the  Memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  observation,  that  the  facility  of  re- 
t^ning  a  new  fact,  or  a  new  idea,  will  depend  on  the  mmAer  of 
relafimis  which  it  hears  to  the  former  olg'ects  of  our  knowledge  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  such  acquisition,  so  far  from 
bading  the  Memory,  gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  aU  that  part  of 
our  previous  information,  with  which  it  is  in  any  degree  coa- 
nected. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
observing,  altliough  the  remark  be  not  immediately  connected 
with  our  present  subject,  that  the  accession  made  to  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge,  by  the  new  facts  and  ideas  which  we  aequire, 
is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number  of  these  facts  and 
ideas  considered  individually ;  but  by  the  number  of  relationa 
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which  they  heav  to  one-  another,  and  to  all  the  different  pai-ticu- 
lars  which  were  previously  in  the  mind  ■  for  "  new  knowledge  " 
as  Mr.  Maclaur     haswilmkdd  t  t      mh 

in  our  having  a  t  w    1  j    t  p  t      tl 

others  already  k     w       bse  ta      1  to    h  I 

cerning  what  it  1  m  1    tl  d     h  th 

disparity  coiisi  t       anl    tl       f  k       1  1       is,  ly 

greater  than  th        m     t     1   t     II  !j    t        P      t  ly       Id 

afford;  and  wh  b]     t       m  tJ  ich  th 

addition  to  our  k       1  1  th  th    m       w    a]i     dy 

know  J  so  that  it  t  as  th        w    bjei,t  e,  hut 

in  a  much  highe   i  rop   ti 

The  ahove  pass       may  t     U    ti  te  g  m        anl 

profound  remark  of  Duclos,  in  his  Gmsideiattems  sur  les  Mmure. 
"  If  education  was  judiciously  conductedj  the  mind  would  acquii'e 
a  great  stock  of  truths  with  greater  ease  tlian  it  acquires  a  small 
number  of  errors.  Truths  have  among  themselves  a  i-elation 
aad  connection,  certain  points  of  contact,  wliich  are  equally 
favorable  to  the  powers  of  apprehension  and  of  Memory ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  eiTors  are  commonly  so  many  insulated  prop- 
ositions, of  which,  though  it  be  difficult  to  shake  off  the  au- 
thority, it  is  easy  to  prevent  the  original  acquisition." 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  natural  powers  of  Memoiy  are,  in  the 
case  of  the  pMlosopher,  greatly  aided  by  his  peculiar  habits  of 
classijicafion  and  arrangement.  As  this  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant improveracjit  of  which  Memory  is  susceptible,  I  shall 
consider  it  more  particularly  tlian  any  of  the  otiiera  I  have 
mentioned. 

Jibw>  Memory  is  aided  hj  the  clasdficalion  of  idem.  —  The 
advantages  which  the  Memory  derives  from  a  proper  elassificar- 
tion  of  our  ideas,  may  be  best  conceived  by  attending  to  its 
effects  in  enabling  us  to  conduct  with  caae  the  common  business 
of  life.  la  what  inextricabJe  confusion  would  the  lawyer  or  the 
merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to  deposit,  in  Lis 
cabinet,  pi-omisciiously,  the  various  written  documents  which 
d^ly  and  hourly  pass  through  his  hands  ?  Nor  could  this  con- 
fiision  be  prevented  by  the  natural  powers  of  Memory,  however 
25* 
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vigorous  tliey  might  liappen  to  be.  By  a  proper  distribution 
of  these  documents,  and  a  judicious  reference  of  tliem  to  a  few 
general  titles,  a  very  ordinwy  Memory  is  enabled  to  aeeomplish 
more,  than  the  most  retentive,  unassisted  by  method.  We 
know,  with  certainty,  whei'e  to  find  any  ailjcle  we  may  have 
occasion  fof,  if  it  be  in  our  possession  ;  and  the  search  is  con- 
fined within  reasonable  limits,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
wander  at  random  amidst  a  chaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  still  more  immediately  applicable  to 
our  purpose ;  suppose  that  a  man  of  letters  were  to  record,  in  a 
comiuonplaee-boob,  without  any  method,  all  the  vaaious  ideas 
and  facts  which  occun'ed  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  studies  ; 
what  difficulties  would  he  perpetually  experience  in  applying 
his  acquisitions  to  use?  and  how  completely  and  easily  might 
these  difficulties  be  obviated  by  referring  the  particulai-s  of  his 
information  to  certain  general  heads  ?  It  is  obvious,  too,  thai, 
by  doing  so,  he  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge  much  more 
completely  under  his  command,  but  as  the  particulars  classed 
together  would  all  have  some  connection,  more  or  less,  with  each 
other,  he  would  be  enabled  to  ti-ace,  with  advantage,  those 
mutual  relations  among  his  ideas,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
philosophy  to  ascei'tain. 

A  commonplace-book,  conducted  without  any  method,  is  an 
exact  picture  of  the  Memory  of  a  man  whose  inquiries  are  not 
directed  by  pliilosopliy.  And  the  advantages  of  order  in  treas- 
uring up  our  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  perfectly  analogous  to  its 
effects  when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  tills  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge  distinctly 
and  pei-manently,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  frequently  i-e- 
call  it  to  our  recollection.  But  how  can  tiiis  be  done  without 
the  aid  of  arrangement?  Or  supposing  that  it  were  possible, 
how  much  time  and  labor  would  be  necessary  for  bringing  under 
our  i-eview  die  various  particulars  of  which  our  information  is 
composed?  In  proportion  as  it  is  properly  systematized,  this 
time  and  labor  are  abridged.  The  mind  dweils  habitually,  not 
on  detached  facts,  but  on  a  comparatively  small  number  of  gen- 
eral principles ;  and,  by  means  of  these,  it  c 
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occasions  may  require,  an  infinite  number  of  particulars  associ- 
ated with  them;  each  of  ivhicli,  considered  as  a  solifary  trutii, 
would  have  been  as  burdensome  to  the  Memory,  as  the  general 
principle  with  which  it  is  connected.* 

Ulassification  ahne  does  not  constitute  philosophy.  —  I  would 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  from  these  observations,  tliat  philoso- 
phy consists  in  classification  aJone ;  and  that  its  only  use  is  to 
assist  the  Memory.  I  have  often,  indeed,  heard  this  ^serted 
in  general  terms ;  but  it  rather  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious, 
that,  although  this  be  one  of  its  most  important  uses,  yet  some- 
thing more  is  necessary  to  complete  the  definition  of  it.  "Were 
the  case  otherwise,  it  woiild  follow,  that  all  classifications  are 
equally  philosophical,  provided  they  are  equally  comprehensive. 
The  very  gi-eat  importance  of  this  subject  will,  I  hope,  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  me,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  correct 
some  mistaken  opinions  which  have  been  formed  concerning  it. 

IV.  Aid  wliich  the  Memory  derives  from  pMlosophieal  ar- 
rangement. —  It  was  before  observed,  that  tlie  great  use  of  the 
faculty  of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treasure  up,  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  conduct,  the  results  of  our  past  experi- 
ence, and  of  our  past  reflections.  But  in  e^very  case  in  which 
we  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  we  must  proceed  on  the 
belief,  that  there  is,  in  the  course  of  events,  a  cerlain  degree,  at 
least,  of  uniformity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only 
justified  by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Eeid  has  shown,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,)  it  forms  a  part  of  the  original  constitution 
of  the  human  mind.  In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world, 
this  uniformity  is  found  to  be  complete  5  insomuch  that,  in  the 

*  It  is  Teiyjnatly  and  ingenionslj  reniaited  by  Dr.  Priesile j,  that  "  tlie 
more  we  Inow  of  sny  branch  of  science,  the  less  is  Uie  compass  into  which 
wo  are  able  to  briag  its  principles,  provided  the  focts  ftom  which  they  are 
inferred  be  numoroas."  The  reason  is,  that,  "  in  an  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  we  are  able  to  reduce  more  of  the  particular  into  getieyal  obser- 
vations i  whereiLB,  in  ^  infancy  of  a  science,  every  observation  is  an 
independent  fact ;  and,  in  delivering  the  principles  of  it,  they  most  all  bo 
distinctly  mentioned ;  so  that,  though  a  selection  may  be  made,  a  proper 
abridgment  is  impossiblo." 
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same  combinations  of  circumstances,  we  expect,  wiih  the  most 
perfect  assurance,  that  the  same  resuhs  will  take  place.  In  the 
moral  world,  the  course  of  eventa  does  not  appear  to  be  equally 
regular ;  but  still  it  is  regular  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  affoi'd 
us  many  rules  of  importance  in  the  conduct  of  hfe. 

A  knowledge  of  natm«,  ia  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  our  animal  existence,  is  obtruded  on  us, 
■without  any  reflection  on  oui'  part,  from  otir  earliest  infancy.  It 
is  thus  that  children  learn  of  themselves  to  accommodate  their 
conduct  to  the  established  laws  of  the  taaterial  world.  In  doing 
so,  they  are  guided  merely  by  Memory,  and  the  instinctive 
principle  of  anticipation  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclusions  concerning  futnre  events,  the  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  tlie  infant,  can  only  build  with  safety  on  past 
experience  ;  and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  an  in- 
stinctive belief,  for  which  he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uni- 
fonnity  of  the  huvs  of  nature.  Thei-e  are,  however,  two  im- 
porlanf  respects,  which  distinguish  the  knowledge  he  possesses 
fi-om  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  ihnjirst  place,  it  is  fiu-  more 
extensive,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  science  gives 
to  his  natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery.  Secondly,  it 
is  not  only  more  easily  retained  in  the  Memory,  and  more  con- 
veniently applied  to  use,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  ideas  are  arranged ;  but  it  enables  him  to  ascertain, 
h/  a  process  of  reasoning,  all  those  truths  which  may  be  syntheU- 
calhf, deduced  from  his  general  principles.  The  illustration  of 
these  particulars  will  lead  to  some  useful  remarks ;  and  will  at 
til©  same  time  show,  that,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  this  sec- 
tion, I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  inquiry  which  occasioned  it. 

Hmn  philosophy  aids  our  powers  of  invention  and  discovery.  — 
L  (I.)  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  powers  of  Mem- 
ory, together  with  that  instinctive  anticipation  of  the  future 
from  the  past,  which  forms  one  of  the  original  principles  of  the 
mind,  are  sufficient  to  enable  infants,  afler  a  very  short  experi- 
ence, to  preserve  their  animal  existence.  The  laws  of  natnre, 
which  it  is  not  so  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which  are  tlie 
objects  of  pliilosophical  curiosity,  are  not  so  obviously  exposed 
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to  our  riew,  but  are,  in  general,  brouglit  to  light  by  meana  of 
experiments  ivhicli  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  discoveiy;  or, 
in  other  words,  by  artificial  combinations  of  circumstances, 
which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  conjoined  in  the  course 
•of  our  ordinary  experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is  evident,  that 
many  connections  may  be  aacertwned,  which  would  neper  have 
occurred  spontaneously  to  our  observation. 

(2.)  Thei'e  are,  too,  some  instances,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  astronomical  phenomena,  in  which  eveats,  that  appear  to 
common  observers  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  are  found,  upon 
a  more  accurate  and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  those  phenomena  in  the 
heavens,  which  we  ai-e  able  to  predict  by  meana  of  cycles.  In 
the  cases  formerly  described,  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  ex- 
tended by  placing  her  in  new  situations.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
extended  by  continuing  our  observations  beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  curiosity. 

(8.)  In  the  case  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  confine  our 
attention  to  pai'ticulars,  yie  do  not  observe  the  same  uniformity, 
as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  When,  however, 
we  extend  our  views  to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination 
of  diiFereat  eircumstanees,  snch  a  degree  of  uniformity  appears, 
as  enables  ua  to  establish  genei-al  rules,  from  which  prabable 
conjectures  may  often  be  formed  with  respect  to  futurity.  It  is 
thus,  that  we  can  pronounce,  with  much  greater  confidence, 
concerning  the  proportion  of  deaths  which  shall  happen  in  a 
certain  period  among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we  can  pre- 
dict the  death  of  any  individual ;  and  that  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  employ  our  sagacity,  ia  speculating  concerning  the  probable 
determinations  of  a  numerous  society,  than  concerning  events 
which  depend  on  the  will  of  a  single  person. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depending  on  con- 
tangent  circumstanceB  is  produced,  I  shall  not  inquire  at  present. 
The  advant^es  wliich  we  derive  from  it  ai'e  obvious,  as  it 
enables  us  to  collect,  from  our  past  experience,  many  general 
rules,  both  with  respect  to  the  history  of  political  societies,  and 
the  chai-acters  and  conduct  of  men  in  private  life. 
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(4)  In  tlie  last  place,  the  knoivledgo  f  tli  ^ Ii  1  (I  s 
more  extensive  than  that  of  other  men,  i  [  f    he 

attentJrtn  which  lie  gives,  not  merely  to  o!  j  ad  ts   b  t 

to  the  relations  which  different  objects  and  d  ff  nt  nt  b  ai 
to  each  other. 

The  observations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar  are  aJmost 
wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the  aensea,  A  similaii^ 
between  different  objects,  or  between  ditferent  eventa,  rouses 
tlieir  curiosity,  and  leads  them  to  clasBifieation  aad  to  general 
rules.  But  a  similarity  between  different  relations  is  seldom  to 
be  traced  without  previous  habits  of  philosophical  inquiiy. 
Many  such  similarities  or  connections,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  nature ;  and  when  once  they  are  ascertained,  they  frequently 
lead  to  important  discoveiiea ;  not  only  with  respect  to  other 
relations,  but  with  respect  to  the  objects  or  to  the  events  which 
are  related.  These  reniaits  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
more  particularly. 

Aid  derived  from  a  study  of  the  relations  of  things.  —  The 
great  object  of  geometry  is  to  ascertain  the  i-elations  which 
exist  between  different  quantities,  and  the  connections  which 
exist  between  different  relations.  When  we  demonstrate,  that 
the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  cii'cle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the 
circumference  on  the  same  base,  we  ascertain  a  relation  between 
two  quantities.  "When  we  demonstrate,  that  triangles  of  the 
same  altitude  are  to  each  other  at  their  bases,  we  ascertain  a 
connection  between  two  relations.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  the 
mathematical  sciences  must  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  the  universe,  in  consequence  of  such  discoveries.  In.  that 
simplest  of  all  processes  of  iiractical  geomctiy,  which  teaches 
us  to  measure  the  height  of  an  accessible  tower,  by  comparing 
the  length  of  its  'ihadow  with  that  of  a  staff  fixed  vertically  in 
the  gi'ound,  we  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  relation 
between  the  shadow  of  the  staff  and  the  height  of  the  staff  is 
the  same  with  the  relation  between  the  shadow  of  the  tower 
and  the  height  of  the  tower.  Uut  the  foiiner  relation  we  can 
ascei-taia  by  actual  measurement;  and,  of  consequence,  we  not 
only  obtain  the  other  relation,  but,  as  we  < 
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the  related  quantities,  we  obtmii  also  tlie  otter  quantity.  lu 
eveiy  case  in  wliich  mathematics  assists  us  in  measuring  the 
magaitudes  or  the  distaQccs  of  otjects,  it  nrocecds  on  the  same 
principle  i  that  is,  it  be^ns  with  ascei'tainias  connections  among 
'  dittcFent  relations,  and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  iaquii-ies 
from  facts  which  are  exposed  to  the  examination  of  our  senses, 
tn  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe, 

I  observed,  also,  that  thei'e  are  various  relations  existing 
among  physical  events,  and  various  connections  existing  among 
these  relations.  It  is  owing  to  tliis  circumstance,  that  mathe- 
matics is  so  useful  an  instrument  iu  the  hands  of  the  physical 
inquirer.  In  that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huygens,  which  demon- 
strates, that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  in 
the  cycloid,  is  to  the  tjme  in  which  a  bi>dy  would  fail  through 
the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its 
diameter,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  very  curious  and 
unexpected  connection  between  two  relations  ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  connection  facilita,tes  the  determination  of  a  most 
important  fact,  with  respect  to  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  r;ear 
the  earth's  surface,  which  could  not  be  ascertained  c/inveniently 
by  a  direct  experiment. 

In  examining  with  attention  the  relations  among  different 
physical  events,  and  the  connections  among  different  relations, 
we  3om.elimes  are  led  by  mere  induction  to  tlie  discovery  of  a 
general  law,  while,  to  ordinary  observers,  nothing  appears  but 
in'egularity.  From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticdaus  we 
learn,  that,  in  examining  the  first  principles  of  dioptrics,  they 
were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflection,  to  seareh  for 
the  relation  between  the  aijgles  of  incidence  and  reti-aetion,  {in 
the  case  of  light  passing  from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the 
angles  themselves  ;  and  that  some  of  them,  finding  this  inquiry 
unsuccessful,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  experiments,  (in 
the  case  of  the  media  whieli  most  frequently  faO  under  con- 
sideration,) the  angle  of  refraction  corresponding  to  every 
minute  of  incidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from 
such  experiments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kii'cher,  At 
length,  Saellius  discovered  what  is  now  called  the  law  of  refrac- 
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iioii,  wliicii  compreliends  their  whole  contents  in  a  single  sen- 
tence :  f  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  i-atio 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refracljon,  for  each  refracting  me- 

The  law  of  the  plasetarj  motions,  dednced  by  Kepler,  from 
the  ohseryations  of  Tycho  Bmhe,ia  another  striking  illustration 
of  the  oi-der,  which  an  attentive  inquirer  ia  sometimes  able  to 
trace,  among  the  relations  of  physical  events,  when  the  events 
themselves  appear,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  perfectly  anoma- 

Such  laws  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous  to  the  cycles 
which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  they  diifer  fnim  them  in 
this,  that  a  cycle  is^  commonly,  deduced  from  observations  made 
on  physical  events  which  are  obvious  to  the  senses ;  whereas 
the  laws  we  have  now  been  considering  are  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  fo  men  of  science. 
The  most  celebrated  astronomical  cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  were  probably  discovered  at  a  period 
when  the  study  of  astronomy  consisted  merely  in  aecumuhitjiig 
and  recording  the  more  striking  appearances  of  the  heavens. 

II.  Memory  aided  by  the  power  of  deducing  pariieular  fntlhs 
from  general  prineipUs.  —  Having  now  endeavoi'ed  to  show 
how  much  philosophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
facts,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and  discovery, 
I  proceed  to  explwn  in  what  manne: 
sity  of  studying  particular  truths,  by  putting  u 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  genei-al  principles  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

I  already  I'emarked  the  assistance  which  pliilosopliy  gives  to 
the  Memory,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  it  inti'oduces 
among  onr  ideas.  In  this  respect,  eoen  a  hypothetical  tJieory 
may  faailitate  the  recollection  of  facts,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  Memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objects  of 
natural  history  by  ai-tificial  classifications.* 

*  ["  Classification  is  a  contriTancc  for  the  best  possible  ordering  of  the 
ideas  of  objects  in  onv  minds ;  for  cansing  the  ideiis  to  accompany  or  sue- 
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The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true  philosophy, 
are  iacomparably  greater  tliati  what  are  to  he  expected  fram 
any  hypothetical  theories.  Theae,  indeed,  may  assist  us  in 
recollecting  the  particulars  we  are  already  acquainted  with; 
bnt  it  is  ODly  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  liave  heen  traced 
analytically  fi'om  facts,  that  we  can  venture,  with  safety,  to  de- 
duce consequences  hy  reasoning  a  priori.  An  example  will 
illusti'ate  and  confirm,  this  observation. 

Suppose  that  a  glass  tube,  thii-ty  inches  long,  is  filled  with 

Good  one  another  in  sncli  a  -any  as  shall  ^vc  us  the  greatest  command  over 
our  knowledge  alf eadj  acquired,  and  load  most  directly  to  the  aeq^nisitjoa 
of  more.  The  general  problem  of  Clnssification,  in  referenco  to  thoao  pur- 
poses, may  bo  stated  aa  follows  :  To  provide  that  things  shall  be  thought  of 
in  such  gi-oups,  and  those  groups  in  such  an  order,  as  will  best  conduce  to 
the  remembrance  and  to  the  asoortainment  of  their  laws." 

"  There  is  no  property  of  objects  whioh  may  not  be  luken,  if  we  please, 
aa  tho  fonndatiou  for  s,  classification  or  mental  grouping  of  those  objects  ; 
and,  in  our  first  attempts,  we  am  likely  to  select  fijr  that  purpoae  proporties 
which  are  simple,  eBsily  eonceived,  and  perceptible  on  a  first  view,  wifh- 
out  any  previous  process  of  thought.  Thus,  Toumefort's  arrangement  of 
ptanta  was  founded  on  the  ahape  and  divisions  of  the  corolla ;  and  that 
which  is  commonlj  called  the  Liuntean,  {though  Linnsus  also  snggealed 
another  and  more  scientific  arrangement,)  was  grounded  ohiefiy  upon  Oie 
number  of  tho  stamens  and  pistils. 

"Bnt  those  classificaUons,  whicli  are  at  first  rocomm ended  hy  the  tacility 
they'afford  us  of  ascertaining  to  what  class  any  individual  belongs,  are 
seldom  mnch  adapted  to  the  ends  of  than  Classification  which  is  the  sabject 
of  onv  prosent  icmarks.  [They  are  like  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  dictionary,  wliich  answcra  no  other  purpoae  tiian  that  of  en- 
abling us  easily  to  find  the  particular  word  which  we  are  in  search  of] 
The  Linnceon  arrangement  answers  the  purpose  of  making  us  think  to- 
gether of  all  those  Muds  of  plnnta  which  posaess  the  same  number  of  ata- 
inena  and  pisljls ;  bnt  t»  think  of  them  in  that  manner  is  of  little  nsc, 
aince  we  seldom  have  any  thing  to  affinn  in  eemmon  of  the  plants  which 
have  a  given  number  of  stamens  and  pistils.  .  .  .  And  inasmuch  as, 
by  habitually  thinking  of  plants  in  those  groups,  we  are  prevented  fi'om 
habitually  flunking  of  them  in  groups  which  have  a  greater  number  of 
properties  in  common,  the  efifect  of  aueh  a  clasaification,  when  systero- 
aticHlIir  adhered  to,  upon  our  habits  of  thought,  must  be  regarded  as  mis- 
chievous. 

"  Tho  ends  of  scientific  classification  are  best  answered  when  the  objects 
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tncreui'y,  cxceptmg  eiglit  incteiS,  and  is  iiiyerted,Hs  in  the  Torri- 
cellian exyiei'iment,  so  that  the  eight  inches  of  common  air  may 
rise  to  the  top  ;  and  that  I  wish  to  know  at  what  height  the 
mercury  will  remtun  suspeoded  in  the  tube,  the  barometer  being 
at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  Tliere  is  here  a  combi- 
nation of  different  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to,  in 
order  to  he  able  to  predict  the  result.  1.  The  air  is  a  heavy 
fluid,  iuid  the  pressure  of  the  Rtmoaphere  is  measured  by  the 
column  of  mercury  in  tlie  barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an  elastic 
fluid,  and  its  elasticity  at  the  earth's  auriiice  (as  it  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  a(mosphere)  is  measured  by  tlie  column  of  mer- 

are  foi'iiied  into  groups,  roBpecting-  which  a  greater  nttnihcr  of  goneral  propo- 
sitions can  be  mMe,  and  those  propositionj  moi-e  importHnt,  tlinn  conld 
be  made  respocting  any  other  groups  into  which  the  same  things  could  be 
disnibnted.  Tha  propoitios,  therefore,  according  to  which  objects  are 
classijled,  sbonld,  if  possible,  be  tliose  which  are  tha  causes  of  miiaj  other 
properties ;  or,  at  any  rate,  which  are  sncc  marks  of  them.  ...  A 
dBSsificatJon  thus  formed  is  properly  sdentitic  or  pliilosopliical,  aud  ia 
commonly  called  a  Natural,  in  contradistinction  to  a  Tcehnieal  or  Arti 
ficial,  classification  or  arrangement."  Mill's  System  of  Logis,  Am.  ed.  pp. 
432-434. 

To  these  exceEcat  remarks  of  Mr.  Mill,  it  may  he  added,  that  wi-iters 
eyon  upon  the  moral  sciences,  in  which  classification  is  less  essential  as  au 
aid  to  the  processes  of  invention  and  diacoreiy,  still  striie  io  assist  the 
Memory  of  flieir  readers,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  factitious  unity  io  their 
otherwise  isolated  disquisitions,  by  bringing  forward,  irith  undue  promi- 
nence, some  one  fact  or  principle,  on  which  all  their  other  speculations 
seem  to  hitch,  and  wliich  Eeryss,  so  to  speak,  as  a  kind  of  key-note  to  tlie 
whole  work.  Thus,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Adam  Smith,  as 
we  beliore,  places  more  stress  npon  s^mpaAy,  and  adduces  it  more  fre- 
quently to  aid  in  tlie  explanation  of  complex  moral  phenomena,  than  he 
would  have  done  for  purely  philosophical  reasons,  had  he  not  wished  to 
give  a  sejnblanee  of  harmony  and  systematic  completeness  to  his  remarks 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  uses  a  similar  artifice  in  his  great 
work  upon  the  Weabk  of  Nations,  in  whicli  a  great  deal  more  is  said  abont 
the  tKuisKHi  of  labor,  than  would  have  appeared  necessary,  had  he  not  been 
anxious  to  avoid  t!io  air  of  dcsnltory  speculation.  A  mora  transparent 
artifice  is  often  adopted  by  periodical  essayists,  like  Steele,  Swift,  Addison, 
and  Goldsmith,  by  carrying  out  tlie  fiction  of  a  club  of  contributors,  or  an 
imaginary  editor,  so  that  rambling  essays  npou  many  subjects  may  have 
a  slender  thread  of  connection  willi  each  other.  1 
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oury  io  tie  barometer.  3.  In  different  stat«s,  the  elastic  force 
of  tlie  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  spaces  which  it  occupies.  But, 
in  this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  remains  suspended  in 
the  tabe,  together  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of 
the  tube,  is  a  counterbalance  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  therefore,  their  joiat  effect  must  be  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
a  columa  of  mercury  twenty^eight  inches  high.  Hence  we 
obfaJu  an  algebraical  equation,  which  affords  an  easy  solutioa  of 
the  problem.  It  is  further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
physical  laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power  to 
foretell  the  result,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in  all  Oie  cases  of  a 
similar  noMre  which  can  be  supposed.  The  problem,  in  any 
particular  instance,  might  be  solved  by  making  the  experiment; 
but  the  result  would  be  of  no  use  to  me,  if  the  slightest  alter- 
ation were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philosophy,  by  putting  ua  in  posses- 
sion of  a  few  general  facts,  enables  ua  to  determine,  by  reason- 
ing, what  wOl  be  the  result  of  any  supposed  combination  of 
them,  and  thus  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars, 
■which  no  Memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able  ft> 
retain.  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  such  general  facts, 
the  philosopher  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  treasuring  up 
in  his  mind  all  those  ti'uths  which  are  involved  in  his  principles, 
and  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  reasoning ;  and  he 
can  often  prosecute  his  discoveries,  synthetically,  in  those  parts 
of  the  universe  which  he  has  no  access  to  examine  by  immedi- 
ate observation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important  difference 
between  the  hypotketicai  theory  aod  a  theory  obtained  hy  mdve- 
tion  ;  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to  remember  the  tacts 
we  already  know,  but  to  ascertain,  by  reasoning,  many  fitcfs 
which  we  have  never  liad  an  opportunity  of  examining :  whereaa, 
when  we  reason  from  a  hypothesis  a  priori,  we  are  almost  cer- 
tain of  running  into  error ;  and,  consequently,  whatever  may 
be  its  use  to  the  Memory,  it  can  never  be  trusted  to  in  judging 
of  cases  which  have  not  previously  fallen  within  our  experience. 

£i  what  sciences  hypothetical  theories  we  most  xtseftd.  —  There 
are  some  sciences,  in  which  hypothetical  theories  are  more  usfr- 
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ful  than  in  others ;  those  sciences,  to  wit,  in  which  we  nave 
oooasioa  for  aa  extensive  knowledge  and  a,  ready  recollection  of 
facts,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfect  a 
state  to  allow  ns  to  obtain  just  theories  hy  the  method  of  induc- 
tion. This  is  particularly  the  caae  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
in  which  we  are  under  a  necessity  to  apply  our  knowledge,  such 
as  it  is,  to  practice.  It  is,  also,  in  some  degree,  the  case  ia  agri- 
culture.  In  the  merely  speculative  parts  of  physic  and  chemis- 
try, wo  may  go  on  patiently  accumulating  facts,  without  foi'ming 
any  one  conclusion,  further  thau  our  facts  authorize  us ;  and 
leave  to  posterity  the  credit  of  establishing  the  theory  to  which 
our  labors  ai'e  subservient.  But  in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of 
consequence  to  ham  our  knowledge  al  command,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  think,  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage; provided  always,  that  they  are  considered  merdy  in 
i!ia  light  ofartijicial  memories,  and  that  the  student  is  prepared 
to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  correct  them,  in  pi'oporlion  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  nature  becomes  more  extensive.  I  am,  indeed,  ready 
to  confess,  that  this  is  a  caution  which  it  is  more  easy  to  give,  than 
to  follow  i  for  it  is  painful  to  change  any  of  our  habits  of 
arrangement,  and  to  relinquish  those  systems  in  which  we  have 
been  educated,  and  which  have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea 
of  our  own  wisdom.  Dr.  Gregory  mentions  it  as  a  striking 
and  distiuguishiHg  circumstance  in  the  character  of  Sydenham, 
that,  although  full  of  hypothetical  reasoning,  it  did  not  render 
him  the  less  attentive  to  observation ;  and  that  his  hypotheses 
seem  to  have  sat  so  loosely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not 
influence  his  practice  at  all,  or  he  could  easily  abandon  them, 
whenever  they  would  not  bend  to  his  experience. 

V.  Effects  produced  OJi  the  Memory  by  committing  to  writing 
our  acquired  hnowUdge.  —  Having  treated  at  considerable  length 
of  the  improvement  of  Memory,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  consider  what  effects  are 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  practice  of  committing 
to  writing  our  acquired  knowledge.  That  such  a  practice  is 
unfavorable,  in  some  respects,  to  the  fiiculty  of  Memory,  by 
superseding,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  necessity  of  its  exertions, 
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has  been  oftca  remartecl,  and,  I  believe,  is  true  ;  but  the  advan- 
tages with  whicli  it  is  attended  in  other  respects,  are  so  impor- 
tant, as  to  overbalance  greatly  this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  at  present,  to  examine  and  compare 
together  the  different  methods  which  have  been  proposed,  of 
keeping  a  comtnonplace-booh.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  a 
similar  kind,  it  may  be  difiicult,  perhaps,  or  impossible,  to 
establish  any  rules  which  will  apply  universally.  ladividuala 
must  be  left  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  adapt  their  con- 
trivances to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  pursuits,  and 
to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  association  and  aiTangement. 
The  remarks  which  I  am  to  offer  are  veiy  general,  and  ai'e  in- 
tended merely  to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the 
art  of  writing  affords  to  the  philosopher,  for  recoi'ding,  in  the 
course  of  his  progress  through  life,  the  results  of  his  specula- 
tions, and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabhng  one  generation  to  transmit 
its  discoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giving  rise  to  a  giadual 
progress  in  the  speeiea,  has  been  stifficiently  illustrated  by  many 
authors.  Little  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of 
its  effects,  which  is  no  less  important ;  I  mean,  to  the  foundation 
which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progress  in  the  intellectual  pon  ers 
of  the  individual. 

,  Advantages  of  tke  praeHce  of  recording  our  ideas  and  ex- 
perience. —  It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflections,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowl- 
edge ;  and  lienee  it  is,  that  although  in  youth  the  imagination 
may  be  more  vigorous,  and  the  genius  more  original,  than  in 
advanced  yeai-s ;  yet,  in  tbe  caae  of  a  man  of  observation  and 
inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expected,  at  least  as  long  as  his 
faculties  remain  in  perfection,  to  become  every  day  sounder  and 
more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,  only  by  the  constant  practice 
of  writing,  that  the  results  of  our  experience,  and  the  progress 
of  our  ideas,  can  be  accurately  recorded.  If  they  are  trusted 
merely  to  the  Memory,  they  will  gradually  vanish  from  it  like 
a  dream,  or  will  come  in  lime  to  be  so  blended  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  imagination,  th;it  we  shall  not  be  able  to  reason  from 
20* 
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tliem  witii  any  degree  of  confidence.  What  iinprovemeols  in 
science  might  we  not  flatter  ouiBelves  with  the  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing, had  we  only  activity  and  industry  to  treasure  up  every 
plausible  hint  that  oceurs  fo  ua  !  Hardly  a  day  passes,  when 
many  such  do  not  occur  fo  ourselves,  or  are  suggested  by  others ; 
and  detached  and  insulated  as  theymay  appear  at  present,  some 
of  them  may,  perhaps,  afterwards,  at  the  disfaace  of  years,  fur- 
nish the  key-stone  of  an  important  system. 

A  long  train  of  reasoning  or  investigation  cannot  he  prosecuted 
except  in  writing. — But  it  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view,  that 
the  philosopher  derives  advantage  irom  the  practice  of  writing. 
Without  its  asdstance,  he  could  seldom  be  able  to  advance 
beyond  those  simple  elementary  truths  which  are  current  in  the 
world,  and  which  form,  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  the 
established  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in.  How  inconsiderable 
would  have  been  the  progress  of  mathematicians,  in  their  more 
abstruse  speculations,  without  the  aid  of  the  aigebraiecd  notation  ; 
and  to  what  sublime  discoveries  have  they  been  led  by  this 
beautiful  contrivance,  which,  by  relieving  the  Memoiy  of  the 
effort  necessary  for  recoDeeting  the  steps  of  a  long  investiga- 
tion, has  enabled  them  fo  prosecute  an  infinite  variety  of  in- 
quiries, to  which  the  unassisted  powers.of  the  human  mind  would 
have  been  altogether  unequal !  In  the  other  sciences,  it  is  true, 
we  have  seldom  or  never  occasion  to  follow  out  such  long  chains 
of  consequences  as  in  mathematics ;  but  in  these  sciences,  if  the 
chain  of  investigation  be  shorter,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make 
the  transition  from  one  link  to  another;  and  it  is  only  by  dweU- 
ing  long  on  our  ideas,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  familiar  to 
us,  that  such  ti-ansitiona  can,  in  most  instances,  be  made  wifJi 
safety.  In  morals  and  politics,  when  we  advance  a  step  beyond 
those  elementary  trulhs  which  are  daily  presented  to  us  in  books 
or  conversation,  there  is  no  method  of  rendering  our  conclusions 
familiar  to  ns,  but  by  committing  them  fo  writing,  and  making 
them  frequently  the  subjects  of  our  meditation.  When  we  have 
once  done  so,  these  conclusions  become  elementary  truths  with 
respect  to  us  ;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  with  confidence 
to  others  which  are  mors  remote,  and  which  are  far  beyond  the 
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reach  of  vulgar  discoTeiy.  By  following  such  a  plan,  ve  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  our  industry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  some 
important  improvement;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  plan,  tliat  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  extend  considerably  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  I  do  not  say  that  these  habits  of  study  are 
equally  favorable  to  brilliancy  of  conversation.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  tliose  men  who  possess  this  accomplishment 
in  the  highest  degi-ee,  are  such  as  do  not  advance  beyond  ele- 
mentary truths ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a  single 
step  beyond  them ;  tliat  is,  who  think  a  little  more  deeply  than 
the  vulgar,  but  whose  conclusions  are  not  so  far  removed  from 
common  opinions,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  them,  when  called 
upon  to  defend  them,  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  their  hearers, 
by  stating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas.  They  who  have 
pushed  their  inquiries  much  further  than  the  common  systems 
of  their  times,  and  have  rendered  familiar  to  their  own  minds 
the  intermediate  steps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  con- 
clusions, are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the  same 
situation  with  tliemselves  ;  and  when  they  mean  to  instruct,  are 
mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and 
visionary.  It  is  but  rarely  we  And  a  man  of  very  splendid  and 
various  conversation  fo  be  possessed  of  a  profound  judgmenl, 
or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  a  useful  instru- 
ment of  study.  Important  assistance  may  be  derived  from  it 
by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  investiga- 
tions which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  reading  ;  for 
although  writing  may  weaken,  as  I  already  acknowledge  it  does, 
a  Memory  for  detached  observations,  or  for  insulated  facts,  it 
will  be  found  the  only  effectual  method  of  fixing  in  it,  pei-ma- 
nently,  those  acquisitions   which  involve  long    processes   of 


How  what  we  leam  from  another  nuiy  he  made  our  own.  — 
When  we  are  employed  in  inquii-ies  of  our  own,  the  eonclusioni 
which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and  more  lasting  impres- 
Mon  on  the  Memory,  than  any  knowledge  which  we  imbibe  pa*- 
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sively  from  another.  Tliis  in  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  lo  tlie 
effect  which  the  ardor  of  discovery  has,  in  rousing  llie  activity 
of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention ;  but  I  apprehend  it  is 
chiefly  lo  be  ascribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow  out  a  train 
of  thinking  of  our  own,  oar  ideas  are  arranged  in  that  order 
which  is  moat  agreeable  to  our  pi-evailing  liabits  of  association. 
The  only  method  of  putting  our  acquired  knowledge  on  a  level, 
in  this  respect,  with  our  ori^nal  speculation?,  is,  after  making 
ourselves  acquainted  with  our  author's  ideas,  to  study  the  sub- 
ject over  again  in  our  own  way  ;  to  pause,  fi-om  time  to  time, 
in  the  coarse  of  our  reading,  in  order  to  consider  what  we  have 
gained ;  to  recollect  what  the  propositions  are,  which  the  aufhor 
wishes  to  establish,  and  to  examine  the  different  proofe  which 
he  employs  to  support  them.  In  malting  such  an  experiment, 
we  commonly  find,  tliat  the  different  st«ps  of  the  process  arrange 
themselves  in  our  minds,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  in 
which  the  author  has  stated  them ;  and  that,  while  his  argu- 
ment seems,  in  some  places,  obscure,  from  its  conciseness,  it  is 
tedious  io  others,  fixim  being  unnecessarily  expanded.  When 
we  have  reduced  the  reasoning  to  that  form  which  appears  fo 
ourselves  to  be  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory,  we  may  con- 
clude with  cei-taiaty,  not  that  this  form  is  better  ia  itself  than 
another,  but  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  our  Memory,  Such 
i-easonings,  therefore,  as  we  have  occasion  frequently  to  apply, 
either  in  the  business  of  life,  or  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  it 
is  of  importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a  language  and 
in  ao  orfer  of  our  own ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  refresh  our  recollection  on  the  subject,  to  have  recourse  to 
our  own  composition,  in  prcfei'cnce  to  that  of  any  other  author.* 

*  [It  is  a  little  remarltable  that  Stewart,  in  this  ingeiiiona  disquisiiion 
Q[>on  the  (idvantjigea  of  the  practice  of  writing  out  our  tliouglifa,  slionld 
Imve  overlooked  that  npoa  which  Lord  Bacon  laya  especial  etfcsa,  when 
he  eaye,  "  Reading  makoth  a  fnll  man,  confbrence  a  ready  man,  and  writ- 
ing an  exact  man."  In  no  otlier  way,  are  we  so  euro  of  obtaining  precision 
and  exactness  in  our  knowledge  and  in  our  trains  of  reasoning  ancl 
specu-lalion,  aa  by  wilting  out  our  thouglits  and  recollectionB  as  fust  as 
they  occur  to  us,  wlielher  we  aflerwatds  carefally  examine  the  manns:rlpt 
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Different  modes  of  reading.  —  Tiiat  the  plan  of  reading  which 
is  commonly  followed  is  very  different  from  that  wliicli  I  have 
been  recommending,  will  Dot  be  disputed.  Most  people  read 
merely  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  or  to  please  themselves  with  the 
idea  of  employment,  while  their  indolence  prevents  them  from 
any  active  exertion ;  and  a  considerable  number,  with  a  view  to 
the  display  which  they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary 
acquisitions.  From  whichsoever  of  the*e  motives  a  pereon  is 
led  to  the  perusal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  can 
derive  from  them  any  material  advantage  If  he  reads  merely 
from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pass  tliiough  his  mind  will 
probably  leave  little  or  no  impression  ^nd  if  he  reads  froia. 
vanity,  he  wiU  be  more  anxious  to  select  stiikm»  particulars  in 
the  matter  or  expression,  than  to  seize  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
tlie  author's  reasoning,  or  to  examine  how  far  he  has  made  any 
additions  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  solid  knowledge.  "  Though 
it  is  scarce  possible,"  says  Dr.  Butler,  "  to  avoid  judging,  in  some 
way  or  otlier,  of  almost  every  thing  which  offere  itself  to  one's 
thoughts,  yet  it  is  certdn  that  many  persons,  fi-om  different 
causes,  never  exercise  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before 
them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  determine  how  far  it  be 
conclusive.  They  are  perhaps  entertained  with  some  things, 
not  so  with  others;  they  like,  and. they  dislike-  but  whether 


1  even  in  oar  stuil  ous  med  tat  on 
ftttention  is  apt  to  wander  from  the  roaia  subject  in  hand  ga] 
fallacies  in  reasoning  escape  nnnotjced,  and  vagueness  or  moe  te 
enprosaion  !s  apt  to  dim  tJie  truth  of  which  we  were  just  begi  n 
calch  a  glimpse.  But  when  me  think  with  the  pen  n  hand,  we  ar 
pelled.  to  think  slowly ;  we  are  obliged  to  g 

we  are  writing  out,  while  at  the  same  lira    th       te 
to  wander  from  it,  so  that  other  cehited     ess  ha      tu      to  be 
to  us,  and  wo  haT©  Ijme  to  reflect  upon  be  are 

The  necessary  effort  to  retain  perepiLUity  g  g 

cision  to  oni-  thonghts ;  and   the  idea  w  as  La 

vaguely  seen  when  we  began  to  wnte,  to 

and  completeness.     The  effoit  to  instru  nr 

npon  the  mind  with  that  of  wi  iting  out  o      k 
of  the  old  proverb,  (foccre  aliob  daccl  dartre 
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lliat  wliich  ia  proposed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or 
not ;  wbether  a  matter  be  stated  according  to  tbe  real  trutb  of 
the  case,  seems,  to  tbe  genei'ality  of  people,  a  circwmstacce  of 
little  or  no  iraportaoce.  Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  sorae 
accidenla!  purpose  ;  but  proof,  as  sucb,  is  wbat  tbey  neTer  want, 
for  tbeir  oivn  satisfaction  of  mind,  or  conduct  in  life.  Not  to 
mention  tbe  multitudes  wbo  read  merely  for  tbe  sake  of  talking, 
or  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  world,  or  some  sucb  kind  of 
reasons,  there  are,  even  of  the  few  wbo  read  for  their  own 
entertjunment,  and  have  a  real  curiosity  to  see  what  is  said, 
several,  which  is  astonishing,  who  have  mo  sort  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  is  true  ;  I  aay  curiosity,  because  it  is  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned  how  much  that  religious  and  sacred  attention  wliich 
is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  important  question,  what  is  the  rule 
of  life,  is  lost  out  of  the  world. 

"  For  the  sake  of  this  whole  class  of  readers,  for  they  are  of 
different  capacities,  diSereut  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way  from 
different  occasions,  I  have  often  wished  that  it  bad  been  the 
custom  to  lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of  ai'gument 
but  premises,  and  leave  tiiem  to  draw  conclusions  themselves ; 
which,  although   it  could  not  be  done  iu  all  cases,  might  in 

"  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amusement, 
which,  of  one  kind  or  auotber,  daily  come  in  one's  way,  liave  in 
part  occasioned,  and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with  and  humor,  this 
idle  way  of  reading  and  considering  thin^.  By  tliis  means, 
timp^  even  in  solitude,  is  happily  got  Hd  of  without  the  pain  of 
attention  ;  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  put  to  tbe  account  of 
idleness,  (one  can  scarce  forbear  saying,  is  spent  with  less 
thought,)  than  great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  study  which  I  formerly  described  were  adopted, 
it  would,  undoubtedly,  diminish  very  much  the  number  of  bool^ 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  turn  over ;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  stock  of  useful  and  solid  knowl- 
edge ;  and,  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  some  measure 
)ur  own,  would  give  us  a  more  ready  and  practical  command  of 
iiera  ;  not  to  mention,  that  if  we  are  possessed  of  any  inventive 
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powers,  sacli  exerciaea  would  continnally  fui-nisli  tliem  with  an 
oppoi  (unity  of  displaying  themselves  upon  all  the  different  sub- 
jects iihidi  may  pass  under  our  review. 

NothiiiK,  m  truth,  has  aach  a  tendency  to  weaken,  not  only 
the  poweis  of  unention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general, 
aa  1  liab:t  of  extenaive  and  various  reading,  without  reflection, 
Tlie  "kctiTity  and  foice  of  Ihe  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  in 
consequence  of  di=u'>e ,  and  not  unfrequently  all  our  principles 
and  opinions  come  to  bp  lost,  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  mid  dis- 
cordancy of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  confining  our  ambition  to  pursue  the  truth  with  modesty 
and  candor,  and  learning  to  value  our  acquisitions  only  as  far 
aa  they  contribute  to  mike  ns  wiser  and  happier,  we  may,  per- 
hips,  be  obbged  to  I'tcriflce  the  temporary  admiration  of  the 
common  dispenneis  of  bterary  fame;  but  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  it  IS  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make  real  progress  in 
knowledge,  or  to  enricli  the  world  with  useful  inventiona. 

"  It  requires  courage,  indeed,"  as  Helvetius  has  remarked, 
"  to  remain  ignomut  of  those  useless  subjects  which  are  gener- 
ally valued  ; "  but  it  is  a  courage  necessary  to  men  who  either 
love  the  truth,  or  who  aspire  to  establish  a  permanent  repu- 
tation. 

VI.  0/  arlijudal  Metnory.  —  By  an  artificial  Memory  is 
meant,  a  method  of  connecting  in  the  naiad  things  diflicult  to  be 
remembered,  with  the  things  easily  remembered  ;  so  as  to  en- 
able it  to  retain  and  to  recollect  the  former,  by  means  of  the 
tatter.  For  this  purpose,  various  contrivances  have  been  pro- 
poaed,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  sorts  of  artificial  Memory  are  intended  to  aaaist  the 
natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular  occasions, 
which  require  a  more  than  ordinaiy  effort  of  recoUeetion ;  for 
example,  to  assist  a  public  speaker  to  recollect  the  arrangement 
of  a  long  discourse.  Others  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to 
enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired  knowle^e,  and 
to  give  us  a  more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  particulara 
of  our  information. 

T!ie  tnpieal  Memory  so  much  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  deacription. 
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How  association  may  he  made  to  assist  Memory.  —  I  already  re- 
marked the  effect  of  sensible  ohjects,  in  recalling  to  the  mind  the 
ideas  with  which  it  happened  to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when 
these  objects  were  formerly  perceived.  In  travelling  along  a 
road,  tlie  sight  of  the  more  remarkable  scenes  we  meet  with, 
frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  subjects  we  were  thinking  or 
talking  of  when  we  last  saw  them.  Such  fads,  which  are  per- 
feclly  familiar  even  to  the  vulgar,  might  very  naturally  suggest 
the  possibility  of  assisting  the  Memory,  by  establishing  a  connec- 
tion between  the  ideas  we  wish  to  remember,  and  certain  sensible 
ob/'ects,  which  have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a  per- 
manent impression  on  the  mind,  I  have  been  told  of  a  young 
woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  of  life,  who  contrived  a  method  of 
committing  to  Memory  the  sermons  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  hear,  by  fixing  her  attention,  during  the  different  heads  of 
the  discourse,  on  different  compartments  of  tlie  roof  of  the 
church,  in  such  a  manner  as  that,  when  she  afterwards  saw  the 
roof,  or  recollected  the  order  in  which  its  compartments  were 
disposed,  she  recollected  the  method  which  the  preacher  had 
observed  in  treating  his  subject.  This  conti-ivance  was  pei-fectly 
analogous  fo  the  topical  Memory  of  the  ancients ;  an  art  which, 
n'hafever  be  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  use,  is  certainly 
entitied,  ia  a  high  degi'ee,  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity. 

Suppose  that  I  were  fo  fix  in  my  Memory  the  different 
apai-tments  iii  some  very  large  building,  and  that  I  had  accus- 
tomed myself  to  think  of  these  apartments  always  in  the  same 
invariable  order.  Suppose  further,  that  in  preparing  myself 
for  a  public  discourse,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  treat  of  agreat 
variety  of  particulars,  I  was  anxious  to  fix  in  my  Memoiy  the 
order  I  proposed  to  observe  in  the  communication  of  my  ideas. 
It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  division  of  my  subject  into  heads, 
and  by  connecting  each  head  with  a  particular  apartment^ 
(which  I  could  easily  do,  by  conceiving  myself  to  be  sitting  in 
the  apartment  while  I  was  studying  the  part  of  my  discourse  I 
meant  to  connect  with  it,)  the  habitual  order  in  which  these 
apartments  oceuiTcd  to  my  thoughts,  would  present  to  me,  ia 
their  proper  aiTangement,  and  without  any  effort  on  my  part. 
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the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat.  It  is  also  ohyious,  that  a 
very  little  practice  would  enable  rae  to  avail  myself  of  this  con- 
trivauce,  without  any  embarrassment  or  distraetion  of  my  at- 
tentioa. 

How  far  artificial  Memory  is  ■useful.  —  As  to  the  utility  of 
this  arl^  it  appears  to  me  to  depend  entirely  on  the  pailicular 
object  which  we  suppose  the  speaker  to  have  in  view  ;  whether, 
as  was  too  often  the  ease  with  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  1»  be- 
wilder a  jndge,  and  to  silence  an  adversary  ;  or  fairly  and  can- 
didly to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth.  On  the  former  suppo- 
sition, nothing  can  possibly  give  au  orator  a  greater  superiority, 
than  the  possession  of  a  secret,  which,  while  it  enables  him  to 
express  himself  with  facility  and  tlie  appearance  of  method, 
puts  it  in  his  power,  at  the  same  time,  to  dispose  his  arguments 
and  his  facts  in  whatever  order  he  judges  to  be  the  most  proper 
to  mislead  the  judgment,  and  to  perplex  the  Memory,  of  those 
whom  he  addresses.  And  such,  it  is  manifest,  is  the  effect,  not 
only  of  the  topical  Memory  of  the  ancients,  but  of  all  otlier 
contrivances  which  aid  the  recollection,  upon  any  principle  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  speak  with  a  view  to  con- 
vince or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  topics 
which  they  mean  to  illustrate,  should  be  arranged  in  an  oi-der 
equally  favorable  to  their  own  recollection  and  to  that  of  their 
hearers.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  effectual  but  that  metliod 
which  is  suggested  by  the  older  ot  then  own  invest]ga.tions  ,  i 
method  which  leads  the  mmd  from  one  idea  to  anothei,  either 
hy  means  of  obvious  and  sinking  associations,  O!  by  thoae  itlv 
tions  which  connect  the  diflerent  steps  of  a  clear  and  accui-ate 
process  of  lensonmg  It  is  thus  only  that  the  attention  ot  an 
audience  can  be  completely  ■md  inLCssintly  engaged,  and  that 
the  substance  i>l  a  long  discouise  can  he  remembered  mthout 
effort.  And  it  is  thus  onlj  that  a  speaker,  ifter  a  mature  con- 
sideration of  his  subject  (.an  possess  ■»  just  confidence  ui  his 
own  powers  of  recollection,  in  «titing  oU  the  difterent  premises 
which  lead  to  the  conclusion  he  wishes  to  <  stabhsh 

Various  Imds  of  artificial  Memory  —  In  modem  times,  such 
27 
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contrivances  Imve  been  very  little,  if  at  all,  made  use  of  by  pub- 
lic speakers  ;  but  various  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made, 
to  assist  the  Memory  in  acquiring  and  retaining  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  supposed  necessary  for  a 
scholar  (o  carry  always  about  with  him ;  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  number  of  particular  details  which  they  involve, 
are  not  calculated,  of  themselves,  to  make  a  very  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind.  Of  this  sort  is  the  Memoria  Tecltnica  of 
Mr.  Grey,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  historical,  chronological, 
and  geographical  knowledge  is  comprised  in  a  set  of  verses, 
which  the  student  is  supposed  to  make  as  familiar  to  himself  as 
school-hoys  do  the  rules  of  grammar.  These  verses  are,  in 
general,  a  mere  assemblage  of  proper  names,  disposed  in  arude 
sort  of  measure ;  some  slight  alterations  bemg  occasionally 
made  on  the  final  syllables  of  the  words,  so  aa  to  be  significant 
(according  to  certain  principles  \taA  dowa  in  the  beginning  of 
the  work)  of  important  dates,  or  of  other  particiilwa  which  it 
appeared  to  the  author  useful  to  associate  with  the  names 

I  have  heard  very  opposite  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
utility  of  this  ingenious  system.  The  prevailing  opiiuon  i^,  I 
believe,  against  it;  altliough  it  has  been  mentioned  in  teims  of 
high  approbation  by  some  writej:s  of  eminence.  Di  Piieitley, 
whose  judgment,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
respect,  has  said,  that  "  it  is  a  method  so  eteily  learned,  and 
which  may  be  of  so  much  use  in  recollecting  dales,  when  other 
m.ethods  ai-e  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks  all  persons  of  a  liberal 
education  inexcusable,  who  will  not  take  the  small  degree  of 
pains  that  is  necessary  to  make  themselves  masfera  of  it ;  or 
who  think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which 
is  so  useful  and  convenient." 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contrivance 
of  the  same  kind,  to  a  particular  person,  a  great  deal  must  de- 
pend on  the  species  of  Memory  which  he  has  received  from 
nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  early  education. 
Some  men,  as  I  already  remarked,  (especially  among  those  who 
have  been  habitually  exercised  in  childhood  in  getting  by  heart 
grammar  rules,)  have  an  esti'aordinary  facility  ia  acquiring  and 
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retaining  the  most  barbarous  and  tbe  n.ost  insignificant  verses  ; 
which  another  person  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the 
geographical  aad  chronological  details  of  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  art  to  reSieye  the  Memory.  Allowing,  therefore,  the 
general  utility  of  the  art^  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to 
an  exclusive  preference ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be  best  suited 
to  the  faculties  of  one  person,  and  a  very  difierent  one  to  those 
of  another. 

Objection  to  aU,  expedients  of  this  nature.  —  One  important 
objection  applies  to  all  of  them,  that  they  accustom  the  mind  to 
associate  ideas  bff  accidental  and  arhitrarT/  connections;  and, 
therefore,  how  much  soever  they  may  contribute,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  acquii'ed  knowl- 
edge, they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  service  to  ns,  when  we  are 
seriously  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  I  own,  too,  I  am 
very  doubtful  witli  respect  to  the  utility  of  a  great  part  of  that 
information  which  they  are  commonly  employed  to  impress  on 
the  Memory,  and  on  which  llie  generality  of  learned  men  are 
disposed  to  value  themselves.  It  certwnly  is  of  no  use,  but  ia 
so  iar  as  it  is  subservient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  extending  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  those,  however,  who  are 
of  a  diiferent  opinion,  such  contrivances  as  Mr.  Grey's  may  be 
extremely  useftil ;  and  to  all  men  they  may  be  of  serviue,  in 
fixing  ia  the  Memory  those  insulated  and  uninteresting  particu- 
lare  which  it  is  either  necessary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with, 
from  their  situation,  or  which  custom  has  rendered,  in  the  com- 
mon opinion,  essential  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  I  would, 
in  particular,  recommend  ilus  author's  method  of  recollecting 
dates,  by  substituting  letters  for  the  numeral  cyphers;  and 
forming  these  letters  into  words,  and  the  words  into  verses.  I 
have  found  it,  at  least  in  my  own  case,  the  moat  eficetual  of  all 
such  cbntiivances  of  which  I  have  had  experience. 

VII.  Importance  of  making  a  proper  selection  among  the  ob- 
jects of  our  knoTBledge,  in  order  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
aeqwisitiom  of  Memory.  —^  The  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all 
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tlie  helps  tliat  we  Pan  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  nae 
to  us,  unless  we  make  a  proper  selection  of  the  particulars  to 
be  remembered.  Such  a  selection  is  necessary  to  enable  us  fo 
profit  by  reading ;  and  still  more  so,  to  enable  lis  to  profit  by 
observation,  to  which  «very  man  is  indebted  for  by  fai'  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  knowledge. 

When  we  first  enter  on  any  new  literaiy  pursuit,  we  com 
monly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful  and  unsatisfactory. 
"We  have  no  discrimination  in  our  curiosity  ;  and  by  grasping  at 
every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  those  moderate  acquisitions  which 
are  suited  to  our  limited  faculties  As  oui  knowledge  extends, 
we  learn  to  know  what  particulais  aie  Jikely  to  be  if  u  e  to  us  ; 
and  acquire  a  habit  of  directing  our  etaminition  to  these  with- 
out distracting  lie  attention  with  ofhe  «  It  is  piillj  o  mg  to 
a  similar  circumstance,  that  most  readeis  comj  1»  n  of  a  defect 
of  Memory,  when  they  first  enter  on  the  study  ol  1 1  toij  They 
cannot  separate  important  ti-om  tnflmg  facta,  and  find  themselves 
unable  to  retain  any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  secure  the 
whole. 

How  such  a  selection  can  best  he  made. — In  order  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  our  attention  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  it 
is  useful,  before  engaging  in  particular  pursuits,  to  acquire  as 
familiar  an  acquaintance  as  p<Ksible  with  the  great  outhnes  of 
the  different  branches  of  science  ;  with  the  most  important  con- 
clusions which  Lave  hitherto  been  formed  ia  them,  and  with  the 
most  important  desiderata  which  remain  to  be  supplied.  In  the 
case,  too,  of  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  formation  of  philosophical  systems,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
study  the  various  hypothetical  theories  which  have  been  pi-o- 
posed  for  connecting  together  and  arran^ng  the  phenomena. 
Ey  such  general  views  alone,  we  can  prevent  ourselves  from 
being  lost  amidst  a  labyrinth  of  particulai's,  or  can  engage  in  a 
course  of  extensive  and  various  reading  with  an  enhghtened 
and  discriminating  attention,  WhCe  they  withdraw  our  notice  . 
from  barren  and  insulated  facts,  they  direct  it  to  such  as  tend  to 
illustrate  principles  which  have  either  been  already  established, 
or  which,  from  having  that  degree  of  conneetion  among  them- 
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selves  which  is  necejaaiy  to  give  plausibility  to  a  hypothetical 
theory,  are  likely  to  furnish,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a  juster 

The  proper  use  of  hypothetical  (fortes.  —  Some  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I  think,  been  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
method  of  induction,  to  censure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a  degree  of  severity.  Such  theories  have  certainly  been 
frequently  of  use,  in  puffing  philosophers  upon  the  road  of  dis- 
covery. Indeed,  it  has  probably  been  in  tliis  way,  that  most 
discoveries  have  been  made  j  for  although  a  knowledge  of  facts 
mast  be  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  just  theory,  yet  a  hypotheti- 
cal theory  is  generally  our  best  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  useful 
&cts.  If  a  man,  without  forming  to  hhnself  any  conjecture 
concerning  the  unknown  laws  of  nature,  were  to  set  himself 
merely  to  accumulate  facts  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  stumble 
upon  some  important  discovery ;  but  by  far  the  greater  pai't  of 
his  labors  would  be  wholly  useless.  Every  philosophical  in- 
qau-er,  before  he  begins  a  set  of  experiments,  has  some  general 
principle  in  his  view,  which  he  suspects  to  be  a  law  of  nsU:ure ;  * 
and  although  his  conjectures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet  they  serve 
to  give  his  inquiries  a  pai'ticular  direction,  and  to  bring  under 
his  eye  a  number  of  facts  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  discover 
the  philosopher's  Stone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  have 
led  to  many  useful  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
And  they  have  plainly  done  so,  merely  by  limiting  the  field  of 
observation  and  inquiry,  and  checking  that  indiscriminate  and 
desultory  attention  which  is  so  natural  to  an  indolent  mind.     A 

*  "  Eecte  aiquidem  Plato, '  Qui  aliquid  quiBiit,  iii  ipsnm,  quod  quferit, 
generall  quodam  notione  oompretiendit ;  alitor,  qui  fieri  potest,  ut  illnd, 
turn  fuerit  inventum,  agnoeoati'  Idcirco  quo  amplior  et  certior  fnerit 
Bulieipatio  nostra,  eo  mayis  dii-octa  et  compendiosa  erit  inresligado." — 
[As  Plato  justly  observes, '  He  who  is  in  aeaidi  of  any  thing,  has  EomB 
general  notion  of  wliat  it  is  that  he  is  seeking  for ;  otlievwise,  how  should 
he  recognize  it  when  found  V  Therefore,  according  as  our  anticipation  is 
full  and  deal',  bo  will  our  investigation  ho  brief  and  direct.] — De  Aag. 
Sdad.  lib.  T.  cap.  3. 
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hypothetical  theory,  howevei'  erroneous,  may  answer  a  similar 
purpose.  "  Prudens  interrogatio,"  says  Lord  Bacon, "  est  dimid- 
ium  scientise.  Vaga  euim  experientia  et  se  tantum  aeqiiena 
mera  palpatio  est,  et  hfMnines  potiua  stupefacit  quam  iuformat." 
[A  wise  conjectiu-e  is  one  half  of  knowledge.  For  experimental 
investigation  made  at  random,  and  only  following  itself,  is  mere 
groping,  and  rather  confounds  than  instructs  men.]  What,  in- 
deed, arc  Newton's  queries,  but  so  many  hypotheses  which  are 
proposed  as  subjects  of  examination  to  philosophers  ?  And  did 
not  even  the  great  doctrine  of  gravitation  talte  its  first  rise  from 
a  fortunate  conjecture  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers  of  Bacon, 
that  no  theoiy  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved,  any  further  tlian  it 
is  supported  by  facta,  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge 
our  obligations  fo  those  writers  who  hazai^  their  conjecturea  to 
the  world  with  modesty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  add,  that  men  of  a  systematizing  turn  are  not  now  so 
useless  as  formerly ;  for  we  are  already  poaseaaed  of  a  great 
stock  of  facts ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  theory  so  bad,  as  not 
to  bring  together  a  number  of  particulai's  which  have  a  certain 
degree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  oxa  vaiious 
stadies  ;  whether  they  are  conducted  in  the  way  of  reading,  or 
of  ohseroaiion.  From  neither  of  these  two  sources  of  informa- 
tion can  we  hope  to  derive  much  advantage,  unless  we  have 
some  general  principles  to  direct  our  attention  to  proper  objects. 

What  to  observe.  —  With  respect  fo  ohsenalion,  some  further 
cautions  may  be  useful ;  for,  in  guarding  against  an  indiseiimi- 
nate  accumulation  of  paiiiculars,  it  is  possible  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of  inattention  to  the 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  to  our  senses  The 
former  is  the  eri'or  of  men  of  little  ednc-ition ,  the  lattei  la 
more  common  among  men  of  retirement  and  study 

Danger  of  withdrawing  ike  attention  too  imwh  from  p'tri%cu- 
lars  and  detaih. -— One  of  the  chief  effects  of  i  hbei^l  edu- 
cation, is,  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  the  attention  fiom  the  pies- 
ent  objects  of  our  perceptions,  an!  to  dwell  at  pleasure  on  the 
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past,  the  absent,  or  the  future.  But  when  we  are  led  to  carry 
these  efforts  to  an  excess,  either  from  a  warm  aail  romantic 
imagination,  or  from  anxious  and  sanguine  temper,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  poiver  of  observation  is  likely  to  be  weakened,  and 
habits  of  inattention  to  be  contracted.  The  same  effect  maybe 
produced  by  too  early  an  indulgence  in  philosophical  pHrsulL=, 
before  the  mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  study  of  general 
truths,  by  exercismg  its  faculties  among  particulai'  objects  and 
particular  occurrences.  In  this  way,  it  contracts  an  aversion  to 
the  examination  of  detxiils,  from  the  pleasure  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced io  the  contemplation  or  in  the  discovery  of  general 
principles.  Eolli  of  these  turns  of  thought,  however,  pre- 
suppose a  cei-tain  degree  of  observation ;  for  the  materials  of 
imagination  ai-e  supplied  by  the  senses  ;  and  the  general  truths 
which  occupy  the  philosopher,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to 
liim,  if  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  all  experience  with  respeet  to 
the  course  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  The  observations,  in- 
deed, which  are  made  by  men  of  a  warm  imagination,  are  likely 
to  be  inaccurate  and  fallacious ;  and  those  of  the  speculative 
philosopher  are  frequently  carried  no  further  than  is  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  sub- 
jects of  his  reasoning ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  must 
have  looked  abi-oad  occasionally  at  nature,  and  at  the  world  ;  if 
not  to  ascertain  facts  by  actual  examination,  at  least  to  store 
their  minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphysician,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only  man  who  possesses  within 
himself  the  materials  of  Ms  speculdtions  and  reasonings.  It  is 
accordingly,  among  this  class  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  in- 
attention to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
extreme. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  reflection,  (bj 
which  he  means  the  power  of  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our 
consciousness,)  is  the  last  of  our  intellectual  faculties  which  un- 
folds itself;  and  that,  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  it  never 
unfolds  itself  at  aU,  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  sub- 
servient merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphysical  curiosity,  it 
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is  not  essentially  necessary  for  us  fo  po-fse^s,  in  any  consider- 
able degree.  The  power  of  ohservaiton,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  even  of  our  animal  es- 
istence,  discovers  itself  in  infants  long  before  tliey  attain  the  use 
of  speech,  or  raUier,  I  should  have  said,  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world ;  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  scope,  it  con- 
tinues active  and  vigorous  through  life.  It  waa  plainly  the  in- 
tention of  nature,  that  in  infiincy  and  youth,  it  should  occupy 
the  mind  almost  exclusively,  and  that  we  should  acquire  all  our 
necessary  information  before  engaging  in  speculations  which 
ai-e  less  essential ;  and  accordingly,  this  is  the  history  of  the  in- 
tellectual progress,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  individuals. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of  metaphysical  researches 
is  undoubtedly  much  increased ;  for  the  mind,  being  constantly 
occupied  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the  properties  and  laws 
of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to  the  suhfects  of  con' 
sciousness,  which  ai-e  not  to  be  surmounted,  without  a  degree  of 
patience  and  perseverance  of  which  few  men  are  capable  ;  but 
the  inconvenience  would  evidently  have  been  gi'eatly  increased, 
if  the  order  of  nature  had,  in  this  i-espect,  been  reversed,  and  if 
the  curiosity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  a  period,  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  intellectual  world,  as  by  those  of  the  material. 
Of  what  would  have  happened  on  this  supposition,  we  may  form 
a  judgment  from  those  men  who,  in  consequence  of  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  metaphysical  pursuits,  have  weakened,  to  an  un- 
natural degree,their  capacity  of  attending  to  external  objects 
and  occun'ences.  Few  metaphysicians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found, 
who  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  observation ;  for,  although 
a  taste  for  such  abstract  speculations  is  far  from  being  common, 
it  IS  more  apt,  pethap'!  than  any  other,  when  it  has  once  been 
formed  to  take  an  exclusive  hold  of  (he  mind,  and  to  shut  up 
the  othei  source''  of  intellectual  improvement.  As  the  meta- 
phj  sieian  eames  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  rea.sonings, 
he  la  not  under  a  npoessity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of 
speculation  or  amusement ;  and  unless  he  be  very  careful  to 
guard  igainst  the  effects  of  his  favorite  pursuits,  he  is  in  more 
danger  than  Iiteraiy  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lose  all 
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interest  about  the  common  and  proper  objects  of  Luman  curi- 

In  education,  tJie  study  of  the  mind  shotdd  come  last.  —  Ts 
prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  apprehend  that  the 
study  of  the  mind  should  form  the  last  branch  of  the  education 
of  youth ;  an  oi-der  which  nature  herself  seems  to  point  out,  by 
what  I  have  already  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  our  feculties.  After  the  understaading  is  well  stored  with 
partjcnlar  fiicfs,  and  has  been  convei-sant  with  particular  scientific 
pursuits,  it  wOl  be  enabled  lo  speculate  concerning  its  own 
powers  with  additional  advantage,  and  wiU  run  no  hazard  of 
indul^ng  too  fai-  m  such  inquiries.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd, on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  aecounts,  than  the  com- 
mon practice  which  is  followed  in  our  universities,  of  beginning 
a  course  of  philosophical  education  with  the  study  of  bgie.  If 
this  oi-der  were  completely  reversed;  and  if  the  study  of  io^c 
were  delayed  till  after  the  mind  of  the  student  was  well-  stored 
with  particular  facts  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  and 
civil  history  ;  his  attention  might  be  led  with  the  most  important 
advantage,  and  without  any  danger  to  his  power  of  observation, 
to  an  examination  of  his  own  faculties  ;  whicJi,  besides  opening 
to  him  a  new  and  pleasing  field  of  speculation,  would  enable  him 
to  form  an  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  of  the  acquisitions  he 
has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  further  im- 
provements of  which  his  mind  is  susceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  liabits  of  inattention,  and  an  incapacity 
of  observation,  are  very  remarkable,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
arisen  from  some  defect  in  early  education.  I  already  remarked, 
that,  when  natm-e  is  allowed  free  scope,  the  curiosity,  during 
early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  object,  and  to  every  ex- 
ternal occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  imagination  and  reflection 
do  not  display  themselves  till  a  much  later  period;  the  former 
tin  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  latter  till  we  approach  to 
manhood.  It  sometimes,  however,  happens  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  peculiar  disposition  of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  consti- 
tution, a  child  is  led  to  seek  amusement  from  books,  and  to  lose 
a  relish  for  those  recreations  which  are  suited  to  his  age.     In 
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sucli  instances,  the  ordinary  progress  of  Ihe  iatdleotual  powers 
is  prematurely  quickened ;  but  that  best  of  all  educations  is  lost 
which  nature  Las  prepared  both  for  the  philosopher  and  the  man 
of  the  world,  amidst  the  active  sports  and  tiie  hazardous  adven- 
tures of  cliildhood.  It  is  from  these  alone,  that  we  can  acquire, 
not  only  that  force  of  chai-acter  which  is  suited  to  the  more 
iirdooua  situations  of  life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt  com- 
mand of  attention  to  things  external,  without  which,  the  highest 
eiKlowments  of  the  understanding,  however  they  may  fit  a  maa 
for  the  Bollfary  speculations  of  the  closet,  are  but  of  little  use  in 
the  practice  of  affaire,  or  for  enabling  him.  to  profit  by  his  per- 
sonal experience. 

How  hahiU  of  inattentifm  to  details  may  he  con-ecied.  —  Where, 
howevei-,  such  habila  of  inattention  have  unfortunately  been 
contracted,  we  u  It  1 1  d  pair  of  them  aa  perfectly  incu- 
rable. The  att  nt  n  d  d  as  I  fonnerly  remarked,  can 
seidom  be  forced  [  a  ti  liir  mstances  ;  but  we  may  gradually 
leaiii  to  place  th  bj  w  w  h  to  attend  to,  in  lights  more 
interesting  than  tl  ii  wl  h  we  have  been  accuslomed  to 
view  tiiem.  M  I  may  be  exp  eted  from  a  change  of  scene, 
and  a  change  of  pursuits ;  but  above  all,  much  may  be  expected 
from  foreign  travel.  The  objects  which  we  meet  with  excite 
our  surprise  by  their  novelty ;  and  in  this  manner,  we  not  only 
gradually  acciuire  the  power  of  observing  and  examining  them 
with  attention,  but,  from  the  effects  of  contrast,  the  curiosity 
comes  to  be  roused  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  objects  in 
our  own  country,  which,  from  our  early  iamiliarity  with  them, 
we  had  formeily  been  accustomed  to  overlook.  In  this  respect, 
the  effects  of  foreign  travel,  in  directing  the  attention  to  familiar 
objects  and  occurrences,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
the  study  of  a  dead  or  of  a  foreign  language  produces,  in  lead- 
ing the  curiosity  to  examine  the  grammatical  structure  of  our 

Considerable  advantage  may  also  be  derived,  in  overcoming 
the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may  have  contracted  to  par- 
ticular subjects,  from  studying  the  systems,  true  or  false,  which 
philosophei-s  have  proposed  for  explaining  or  tor  aiTanging  the 
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facte  coimected  with  them.  Ey  means  of  these  eysieras,  not 
onlj  ia  the  cuTiosity  uircumsci'ibed  and  directed,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but,  ia  consequence  of  our  being 
enabled  to  connect  facts  with  general  principles,  it  becomes 
interested  in  tlie  exajninafiou  of  those  paiticnlai-s  which  would 
otherwise  have  escaped  our  notice. 

VII  I.  Of  Hie  connection  between  Memory  and  phihsophieal 
genius,  —  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  genius  is  seldom  united 
witli  a  veiy  tenacious  Memory.  So  far,  however,  as  my  own 
observation  has  reached,  I  can  scarcely  recollect  one  person 
who  possesses  the  former  of  these  qualities,  wifhout  a  more  tliau 
ordinary  share  of  the  latter. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  indeed,  the  commou 
opinion  has  some  appearance  of  truth ;  for,  we  are  naturally  led, 
in  conscqaenco  of  the  topics  about  which  conversation  is  asaally 
employed,  (o  estimate  the  extent  of  Memory  by  tlic  impression 
which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it ;  and  these,  in  general, 
escape  the  recollection  of  a  man  of  abihty,  not  hecmise  he  is 
wiiahh  to  retain  them,  hut  heeause  he  does  not  attend  to  Hiem.  It 
is  probable,  likewise,  that  accidental  associations,  founded  on 
contiguity  an  time  and  place,  may  make  but  a  slight  impression 
on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  his  stock 
of  facts  is  small.  They  are  connected  together  in  his  Memory 
by  principles  of  association  different  from  those  which  prevail 
in  ordinaiy  minds ;  and  they  are,  on  that  very  account,  the  more 
useful;  for  as  the  associations  are  founded  upon  real  connec- 
tions among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be  less  condacive  to 
the  fluency,  aod  perhaps  to  the  wit,  of  conversation,)  they  are 
of  incomparably  greater  use  in  suggesting  focts  which  are  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  reasoning  or  for  invention. 

It  Irequently  happens,  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  peculiarly  sti'ong  attachment  to  a  particulsw  subject, 
may  first  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and  may  afterwards  acquire 
a  want  of  capacity,  of  attending  to  common  occuiTenees.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  the  whole  stock  of  ideas  in  his  mind  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  men ;  and  that,  however  unprofltably  he 
may  have  directed  his  curiosity,  the  ignorance  which  he  &iS' 
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covers  on  ordinary  subjects  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of 
Memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  selection  which  ho  has 
made  of  the  objects  of  his  study. 

Montaigne  frequently  complains  in  his  writings  of  his  want 
of  Memory;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extraordinary 
instances  of  his  ignorance  on  some  of  the  most  ordinaiy  topics 
of  information.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  person  who  reads  his 
works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from 
an  original  defect  of  Memory,  but  from  the  singular  and  whim- 
sical direction  which  his  curiosity  had  taken  at  an  early  period 
of  life.  "  I  can  do  nothing,"  says  he, "  without  my  memorandum- 
book  ;  and  so  great  is  my  difficulty  in  i-emembering  pivDper 
names,  that  I  am  forced  to  call  my  domestic  servants  by  their 
offices.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in  use ; 
of  the  difference  of  one  grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  granary;  what  use  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread,  and 
why  wine  must  stand  some  time  in  the  vat  before  it  fermenls." 
Yet  lie  same  author  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to 
have  had  bis  Memoiy  stored  with  an  infinite  variety  of  apoph- 
thegms, and  of  historical  passages,  which  had  struck  his  imagin- 
ation i  and  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
names,  but  with  the  absurd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the  ancient 
philosophers ;  with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus, 
the  plenum  and  vacuwn  of  Leucippus  and  Demoeritus,  the  water 
of  Thales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of  Parmea- 
ides,  and  the  unity  of  Musieus.  In  complaining,  too,  of  liia 
want  of  presence  of  mind,  he  indirectly  acknowledges  a  degree 
of  Memory,  which,  if  it  had  been  judiciously  employed,  would  . 
have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  all  those 
common  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  deficient.  "  When  I  have  an  oration  to  speak,"  says  he, 
"  of  any  considerable  length,  I  am  reduced  to  the  miserable 
necessity  of  getting  it^  word  for  word,  by  heart." 

The  strange  and  apparently  inconsistent  combination  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance  whidi  the  writings  of  Montaigne  es- 
hibit,  led  Malebranciie,  (who  seems  to  have  formed  too  low  an 
opinion  both  of  his  genins  and  character,)  to  tax  him  with  afr 
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feotalion;  and  even  to  call  in  question  the  credibility  of  some 
of  his  assertions.  But  no  one  who  ia  well  acquainted  with  this 
most  amusing  author,  can  reasonably  suspect  his  veracity  ;  and, 
in  the  present  instance,  I  can  give  him  complete  credit,  not  only 
from  my  general  opinion  of  his  sincerity,  but  from  having  ob- 
served, in  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  more  than  one  ex- 
ample of  the  same  sort  of  combination  ;  not^  indeed,  carried  to 
such  a  length  as  Montaigne  describes,  but  beaj-ijig  a  striking 
resemblance  to  it. 

The  observalions  which  have  ah-eady  been  made,  account,  in 
part,  for  the  origin  of  the  common  opinion,  that  genius  and 
Memory  are  seldom  united  in  great  degrees  in  the  same  person  ; 
aad'  at  the  same  time  show,  that  some  of  the  facts  on  which  thut 
opinion  is  founded  do  not  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  other  circumstances,  which,  at  iirst 
view,  seem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconsistency  between  exten- 
sive Memory  and  original  genius,  _ 

What  Hnd  of  Memory  is  possessed  ly  the  philosopher.  —  The 
species  of  Memory  which  excites  the  great^t  degree  of  ad- 
miration in  the  ordinary  intei-course  of  society,  is  a  Memory  for 
detached  and  insulated  facts;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  men 
who  are  possessed  of  it  are  very  seldom  distinguished  by  the 
higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a  species  of  Memory  is  un- 
favorable to  philosophical  ari'angement ;  because  it  in  part  sop- 
plies  the  place  of  arrangement.  One  great  use  of  philosophy, 
3s  I  already  showed,  is  to  give  us  an  extensive  command  of 
particular  truths,  by  furnishing  ua  with  genei-al  prJBciples,  under 
whicJi  a  number  of  such  ti-utlis  is  comprehended.  A  person  in 
whose  mind  casual  associations  of  time  and  place  make  a  lasting 
impression,  has  not  the  same  inducements  to  philosophize,  with 
others,  who  connect  facts  together  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  or  of  premises  and  conclusion.  I  have  heard 
it  observed,  that  those  men  who  have  risen  to  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  the  profession  of  law,  have  been,  in  general,  such  as 
had  at  iirst  an  aversion  to  the  study.  The  reason  pi-obably  is, 
that  to  a  mind  fond  of  general  principles,  every  study  must  he 
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at  fli'st  disgusting,  which  preaenfa  to  it  a  chaos  of  fa^ts  appai'- 
ently  unconnected  with  each  other.  But  this  love  of  arrange- 
ment, if  united  with  persevering  industry,  will  at  last  conquer 
every  difficulty;  will  introduce  order  into  what  seemed,  on  a 
Buperflcial  view,  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  reduce  the  dry  and 
uninteresting  detail  of  positive  statutes  into  a  system  com- 
paratively luminous  and  heautifuL 

The  observation,  I  believe,  may  be  made  more  general,  and 
may  he  applied  to  e\eiy  science  m  whicli  there  is  a  great  multi 
pliuty  of  ficts  to  be  lemembwed  A  m^n  dettitule  of  gpmus 
maj,  with  little  effort  tteaouie  up  m  hH  memoiy  a  numhei  of 
paiticulira  m  chemistrj  or  E-itural  hintoiy  whclihe  lefers  to 
no  pnnuple  -md  from  which  he  deduces  no  conclusion  and 
fiom  Ills  facilit}  in  ncquiiing  this  slock  of  infirm'rtion  may 
flattei  J  imself  with  the  belief  that  lie  pissesijeB  a  nituiil  tiste 
for  theie  branches  of  knowledge  But  they  who  -we  really 
destiQfd  ti  extend  the  lounduies  of  science  when  they  fiist 
entei  on  new  pursuit'  leel  their  attention  distracte  1  and  their 
Memoiy  oitrioided  with  facts  imong  which  they  can  ti ace  no 
relation  and  ai  eometimes  af  t  to  de  j.  in  entiielj  oi  their  fu 
ture  progi'Css.  In  due  time,  howevei-,  their  superiority  appears, 
and  ai-ises  in  part  from  that  veiy  dissatisfaction  which  they  at 
first  expeneneed,  and  which  does  not  cease  to  stimulate  Ibeir 
inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidst  a  chaos  of  ap- 
parently unconnected  materials,  that  simplicity  and  beauty 
■which  always  characterize  tlie  operations  of  nature. 

£iconvemenees  eiqierieneed  by  men  of  genius.  —  There  are, 
besides,  oilier  circumstances  which  retard  the  progress  of  a  man 
of  genius,  when  he  enters  on  a  new  pursuit,  and  which  some- 
times render  him  apparently  inferior  to  those  who  are  possessed 
of  ordinary  capacity.  A  want  of  curiosity  and  of  invention 
facililates  greatly  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  renders  the 
mind  passive  in  receiving  the  ideas  of  others,  and  saves  all  the 
time  which  might  be  employed  in  examining  their  foundation, 
or  in  tracing  their  consequences.  They  who  are  possessed  of 
much  acuteness  and  originality,  enter  with  difficulty  into  tho 
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views  of  othei-a ;  not  from  any  defect  in  their  power  of  appre- 
hension, bat  because  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they 
have  not  examined ;  and  because  their  attenlion  is  often  se- 
duced by  their  own  speculations. 

It  is  not  meMly  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  tliat  a  man 
of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himself  surpassed  by  others ;  he  has 
commonly  hia  informatioa  much  less  at  command,  than  those 
who  ai'e  possessed  of  an  inferior  degree  of  originality ;  and, 
what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  he  has  it  least  of  all  at  command 
on  those  subjects  on  which  he  has  found  his  invention  most  fei^ 
tile.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton,  was 
often  at  a  loss,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  his  own  discov- 
eries. It  is  probable  that  they  made  but  a  slight  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  that  a  consciousness  of  his  inventive  powers  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  much  pains  to  treasure  them  up  in  his 
Memory.  Men  of  iittle  ingenuity  seldom  forget  the  ideas  they 
acquire  ;  because  they  know,  that,  when  an  occasion  occurs  for 
applying  their  knowledge  to  use,  they  must  trust  to  Memory  and 
not  to  inveutioii.  Explaiu  aa  aritfimetical  rule  to  a  person  of 
common  understanding,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  science ;  he  will  soon  get  the  rule  by  heart,  and  become 
dexterous  in  the  application  of  it.  Another,  of  more  ingenuity, 
will  examine  the  principle  of  the  rule  before  he  applies  it  to 
use,  and  will  scareely  fake  the  trouble  to  commit  to  Memory  a 
pi'ocesa  which  he  knows  he  can,  at  any  time,  with  a  Kttle  re- 
flection, recover.  The  consequence  will  be,  that,  in  the  practice 
of  calculation,  he  will  appear  more  slow  and  hesitating,  than  if 
he  followed  the  received  rules  of  arithmetic  without  reflection 
or  reasoning. 

Prompt  recollection  may  he  mistaken  for  readiness  of  ofppre- 
hension.  —  Something  of  the  same  kind  happens  every  day  in 
conversation.  By  far  the  greater  part;  of  the  opinions  we  an- 
nounce in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  result  of  reasoning  on  the 
spot,  but  have  been  previou'*ly  formed  in  the  closet,  or,  perhaps, 
have  been  adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others.  The 
promptitude,  therefoie,  with  which  a  man  decides  in  oi-dinary 
discourse,  is  not  a  certain  te--t  of  the  quickness  of  his  appre- 
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housioa ;  *  ad  it  may,  perhaps,  arise  from  tliose  i 
efforts  to  furnish  the  Memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by 
which  men  of  sloir  parts  endeavor  to  compensate  for  their  want 
of  invention ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  poEsihie  that  » 
coiisciousuess  of  originality  may  give  rise  to  a  manner  appar- 
ently embarraaaed,  by  leading  the  person  who  feels  it,  to  trust 
too  much  to  extempore  exertioiis.f 

What  kind  of  Memory  rari'Iy  accompanies  original  genius.  — 
In  general,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  a  rule,  that  th<»e 
who  cnny  about  with  them  a  great  degree  of  acquired  infor- 
mation, which  they  have  always  at  command,  or  who  have  ren- 
dered their  own  discoveries  so  farailiaf  to  them,  as  always  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  explain  them,  without  recollection,  are  very 
seldom  possessed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  much  quickne^ 
of  apprehension.  A  man  of  original  genius,  who  is  fond  of 
exercising  Ms  reasoning  powers  anew  ou  every  point  as  it  occurs 
to  him,  and  who  cannot  submit  to  rehearse  the  ideas  of  others, 
or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclusions  which  he  has  deduced  from 
previous  reflection,  often  appears,  to  supei-ficial  observers,  to  fall 
below  the  level  of  ordinary  understandings;  while  another, 
destitute  both  of  quickness  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 
promptitude  in  his  decisions,  which  arises  icom  the  inferiority  of 
his  intellectual  abilities. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  in  favor  of  the  last  descrip- 


*  "Memoritt  fecit  promptiingenii  lamam,  Htilla  qute  dicimuB,  non  domo 
attnliBse,  aed  ibi  protinue  snmpsiBse  yideamnr."  [A  good  Memory  gives 
one  a  repntation  for  quickness  of  intellect ;  for  what  we  say  appeacs  not 
to  have  baen  bronght  with  us  ftoni  homo,  lint  to  be  sti'uck  out  npon  tha 
spot.]  —  Qninot.  Inst.  Oral.  lib.  si.  c.  2. 

t  In  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied,  that 
originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a  ready  recollection  of  acquired 
linowledge ;  bat  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  uniavorable  to  it,  and  that  move 
time  and  practice  will  commonly  be  necessary  to  familiarize,  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  invention  to  the  ideas  of  othera,  or  even  to  the  conelnsiona  of 
liis  own  understanding,  than  are  requisite  in  oi'dinary  cases.  Habits  of 
literary  conversation,  and  still  more,  habits  of  extempore  discussion  in  a 
popnlar  assembly,  are  peculiarly  osefiil  in  giving  us  a  ready  and  practic;al 
command  of  our  knowledge. 
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tion.  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  eouversation,  tliey  form  the  most 
agreeable,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive  companions.  How 
inexhaustible  soever  the  invention  of  an  individual  may  be,  the 
vai-iety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
whoie  mass  of  useful  and  curious  information  of  which  the 
world  is  already  possessed.  The  conversation,  accordingly,  of 
men  of  genius,  is  sometimes  extremely  limited ;  and  is  inter- 
esting to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  who  can  dis- 
tinguish the  marks,  of  originality.  In  consequence,  too,  of  that 
partiality  which  every  man  feels  for  his  own  speculations,  fiey 
are  more  in  danger  of  being  dogmatical  and  disputatious,  than 
those  who  have  no  system  which  they  ai-e  interested  to  defend. 
The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  authors.  A  book 
which  contains  the  discoveries  of  one  individual  only,  may  be 
admired  by  a  few,  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  his- 
toid of  the  science  to  which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance 
for  popularity  with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  possesses 
industry  sufficient  to  collect  the  ideas  of  othei-s,  and  judgment 
sufficient  to  arrange  them  skilfully,  is  the  most  likely  person  to 
acquire  a  high  degree  of  literary  fame ;  and  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  enlightened  judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  cliarac- 
teristic  of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens,  that  the  objects  of 
public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  less  distinguished  by 
this  quality,  than  by  extensive  learning  and  cultivated  taste. 
Perhaps,  too,  for  the  multitude,  the  latter  class  of  antJiors  is  the 
most  useful ;  as  their  writings  contain  tlie  more  solid  discoveries 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  separated  from  those  errors 
with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the  first  formation  of  a 
system. 

2S* 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


OF  IMAGINATION. 


I.  Antdysis  of  Imaffinati<m.  —  In  attempting  to  draw  tha 
line  between  eoticeplimi  and  imagination,  I  have  already  ob- 
served, tliat  the  province  of  the  former  is  to  present  us  with  an 
exact  transcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and  perceived; 
that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a  selection  of  qualities  and  ofdreuin- 
stances  from  a  variety  of  different  objects,  and  Jy  comJnning  and 
disposing  Hiese,  to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  tfl  the  definitions  adopted  in  general  by  modem 
philosophers,  the  province  of  imagination  would  appear  to  be 
limited  to  objects  of  sig/U.  "  It  is  the  sense  of  sight,"  says  Mr. 
Addison,  "  whidi  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas ;  so 
that,  by  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  I  here  mean  such  as  arise 
from  visible  objects,  either  when  we  have  them  actually  in  view, 
or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  mto  our  minds  by  paintings, 
statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasions.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not  make  its 
first  entrance  tlii-ough  the  sight."  Agi-eeably  to  the  same  view 
of  the  subject.  Dr.  Eeid  observes,  tliat  "imagination  properly 
signifies  a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  sight;  the  former 
power  being  distinguished  from  the  latter,  as  a  part  from  the 

Imagination  not  litnited  to  olyects  of  sight.  —  That  this  limit- 
ation of  the  province  of  imagination  to  one  particular  class  of 
our  perceptions  is  altogether  arbitrary,  seems  to  me  to  be  evi- 
dent ;  for,  although  the  greater  par't  of  the  materials  which 
imagination  combines  be  supplied  by  this  sense,  it  is  neverthe- 
less indisputable,  (hat  our  other  perceptive  faculties  also  con- 
tribute occasionally  ttiuir  share.     How  many  pleasing  images 
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liavebeett  borrowed  ^raraiha  fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  mel- 
ody of  the  groves  ;  not  fo  menfioa  that  sister  art,  whose  magieiil 
influence  OTer  the  human  frame  it  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the 
highest  boast  of  poetry  to  celebi'ato  !  In  the  following  passage, 
even  the  more  gross  sensations  of  taste  form  the  subject  of  an 
ideal  repast,  on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  with  some 
complacency,  particuliivly  after  a  pei'uaal  of  the  preceding  lines, 
in  which  the  poet  describes  "  the  wonders  of  the  torrid  zone." 

"  Bonr  me,  Pomona  1  to  thy  citron  gi'oves  ; 
To  where  Che  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
"With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  tliro'  tiie  green. 
Their  lighter  gbriea  blend.    Lay  me  reclinecl 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind  Uiat  ehokes, 
I'ano'd  by  the  breeze,  its  iever-cooling  fruit ; 
Or,  Btretdi'd  atnid  these  orchards  of  the  ann, 
O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
More  bounteous  liir  than  all  the  li'antic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours  !    Hor,  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  scom'd  ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro'  the  woods,  the  golid  race 
Of  bemas.    Oft  in  humbler  slatioE  dwells 
Unboastful  worl^,  above  laetidious  pomp. 
Witness  thou,  best  Anana,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  lifa,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imaged  in  the  golden  age  : 
Quick  let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  spiny  coat, 
Spicad  thy  ambrasial  stores,  and  feast  with  Jove  1 " 

What  an  assemblage  of  other  conceptions,  different  from  all 
those  hithei-to  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of  Virgil  combined  in 
one  distich  I 

Hie  gclidi  fontas,  hie  mollis  prata,  Lycovi, 
Hi(  ^emus  :  hie  ipso  tecum  eonsumeror  ffivo. 

Ijnagination  not  limited  even  to  the  sensible  world.  —  These 
observatjons  are  sufBeient  to  show  how  inadequate  a  notion 
of  the  province  of  imagination  (considered  even  in  its  reference 
to  the  sensible  world)  is  conveyed  by  the  definitions  of  Mr. 
Addison  and  of  Dr.  Eeid.  But  the  sensible  world,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  imagination  exerts  her 
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powers.  All  the  objects  of  limnan.  knowledge  supply  materials 
lo  her  forming  hand ;  diversifying  infinitely  the  works  she  pro- 
duces, while  the  mode  of  her  operation  remains  essentially  uci- 
form.  As  it  is  the  same  power  of  reasoning  which  enables  ua 
to  cariy  on  our  iavestigations  with  respect  to  kidividual  objects, 
and  with  respect  to  classes  or  genera ;  so  it  was  by  the  same 
processes  of  analysis  and  combination,  that  the  genius  of  Milton 
produced  the  garden  of  Mden,  that  of  Harrington,  tlie  cojianon- 
weidtk  of  Ooearta,  and  that  of  Shakspeare,  the  charaeters  of 
Hamlet  and  Fahtaff.  The  difference  between  tiiese  several 
efforts  of  invention,  consists  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  materials  were  acquired ;  as  far  as  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation b  concerned,  the  processes  are  perfectly  analogous. 

Sut  imaginaiions  of  visible  objecU  are  most  phasing.  —  The 
attempts  of  Hir.  Addison  and  of  Dr.  Eeid  to  limit  the  province 
of  imagination  to  objects  of  sight,  have  plainly  proceeded  from 
a  yecj  important  fact,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illusti-ate 
more  particulai-ly.  That  the  mind  has  a  greater  facility,  and 
of  consequence,  a  greater  delight,  in  recalling  the  perceptions 
of  this  sense  than  those  of  any  of  the  others ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  varieties  of  qualities  perceived  by  it  is  incomparably 
greater.  It  ia  this  sense,  accordingly,  which  supplies  the  painter 
and  the  statuary  with  aS  the  subjects  on  which  their  genius  is 
exercised,  and  which  furnishes  te  the  descriptive  poet  the 
lai^est  and  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  materials  which  ho 
combines.  In  that  absoi-d  species  of  prose  comjwsition,  too, 
which  borders  on  poetry,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
predominance  of  phi-ases  that  recall  to  the  memory  glaring 
colors,  and  those  splendid  appearances  of  nature  which  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  eye.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  as  a  characteristical  circumstance  in  the  Oriental 
or  Asiaitc  style,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphors  ai-e 
taken  from  the  celestial  luminaries.  "  The  works  of  the  Per- 
sians," says  M.  de  Voltaire,  "are  like  the  titles  of  their  kings, 
in  which  we  are  perpetually  dazzled  with  the  sun  and  the 
moon."  Sir  Wilham  Jones,  in  a  short  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
Eastern  Nations,  has  endeavored  to  show,  that  this  is  not  owiug 
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to  die  bad  taste  of  the  Asiatics,  but  to  the  old  language  and 
popuiar  i-eligion  of  their  countiy.  But  the  trutli  is,  that  the 
very  same  critidsm  will  he  found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile  pi-o- 
ductions  of  every  author  possessed  of  a  warm  ima^nation,  and 
to  the  eompositiona  of  every  people  among  whom  a  cultivated 
and'  philosophical  taste  has  not  established  a  sufficieutly  marked 
distinction  between  the  appropriate  styles  of  poetry  and  of 
pi-ose. 

Agreeably  to  these  principles,  Gray,  in  describing  the  infan- 
:s  of  poetical  genius,  has  fixed,  with  exquisite  judg- 
r  conceptions :  — 

"  Yet  oft  befoiu  his  infant  eye  wonid  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues " 

From  these  remarks,  it  may  be  easily  understood,  why  the 
word  imagination,  in  its  most  ordinary  acceptation,  should  be 
applied  to  cases  where  our  conceptions  are  derived  from  the 
sense  of  sight ;  although  the  province  of  tliis  power  be,  iii  fact, 
aa  unlimited  as  the  sphere  of  human  enjoyment  and  of  human 
thought.  Hence  the  origin  of  those  partial  definitions  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  correct;  and  hence,  too,  the  origin 
of  the  word  iraaginatimi ;  the  etymology  of  which  implies 
manifestly  a  reference  to  visible  objects. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  imagination  may  display 
itself  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  contained  in  this  chapter 
wiU  he  found  to  apply,  under  proper  limitations ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  the  subject  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examination, 
I  shall,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  it,  endeavor  to  convey  my 
ideta  rather  by  means  of  particular  examples,  than  in  the  foi-m 
of  general  principles  ;  leaving  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  deter- 
mine, with  what  modifications  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are 
led  may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  circumstances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this  part  of  our 
constitution  presents  to  our  examination,  the  combinatioas  which 
the  mind  forms  out  of  materials  supplied  by  the  power  of  concep- 
tion recommend  themselves  strongly,  both,  by  their  simplicity, 
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and  by  the  interesting  nature  of  the  cliseussions  to  whicli  they 
lead.  I  shall  avail  myself,  therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  following  inquiiies,  of  whatever  illustrations  I  am  able  to 
borrow  from  the  arts  of  ^eft^  and  of  pfflinftVij'/  the  operations 
of  im^ination  in  these  arts  furnishing  the  most  intelligible  and 
pleasing  exemplifications  of  the  intellectaal  processes,  by  which, 
in  those  analogous  but  less  palpable  instances  that  fall  under  the 
consideration  of  the  moraUst,  the  mind  deviates  from  the  models 
presented  to  it  by  experience,  and  forms  to  itself  new  and  un- 
tried objects  of  pursuit.  It  is  in  consequence  of  such  processes, 
(which,  how  little  soever  they  may  be  attended  to,  are  habitually 
passing  in  the  thoughts  of  all  men,)  that  human  atfairs  exhibit 
so  busy  and  so  various  a  scene;  tending,  in  one  case,  to  im- 
provement, and,  in  another,  to  decline  ;  accordiug  as  our  notions 
of  excellence  and  of  happiness  are  just  or  erroneous. 

Wliat  powers  of  the  mind  are  included  in  imaginoMon.  —  It 
was  observed  in  a  foi-mer  part  of  this  work,  that  imagination  ia 
a  complex  power.  It  includes  conception  or  simple  txppreh^ision, 
which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those  former  objects  of  per- 
ception or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  selec- 
tion ;  abstraction,  which  separates  the  selected  materials  from 
the  qualities  and  circumstances  which  are  connected  with  them 
in  nature ;  and  judgment  or  taste,  which  selects  the  materials, 
and  directs  their  combination.  To  these  powers,  we  may  add, 
that  particular  habit  of  association  to  which  I  fonnerly  gave  the 
name  of  yancy/  as  it  is  this  which  presents  to  our  choice  all 
the  different  materials  which  are  subservient  to  the  efforts  of 
imagination,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  forming 
the  groundwork  of  poetical  genius,* 

*  [Stewart's  unalpis  of  imagination,  as  fur  as  it  goes,  agrees  with  tJiat 
of  Cousin ;  bnt  tlie  latter  writer  odds,  that  a  tiedi)  aensibititi/  to  the  emotions 
of  tasta  ia  also  an  essential  element  in  the  exerrise  of  the  imagiDatim 
iticultj'.  After  enumerating,  ns  Stewart  has  tlone,concept;'im,  (or  the  image- 
forming  memory,  as  Couain  calls  it,)  abstracCion,  and  judgmeia  in  fonnlng 
new  combiuationB,  aa  powers  included  under  this  feoultj,  he  asks,  "  Bnt 
is  not  imaginntioa  something  moie  thao  these  1  If  a  man  should  remem- 
ber all  tlie  iinnges  of  tjie  past,  and  should  unite  to  this  great  memoiy  a 
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To  illustrate  these  observations,  let  ws  consijer  the  steps  by 
which  Milton  must  have  proceeded  in  creating  hia  imaginary 
garden  of  Eden.  "When  he  first  proposed  to  himself  that  sub- 
ject of  description,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  variety  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  which  lie  had  seen  crowded  into  his 
mind.  The  association  of  ideas  suggested  them,  and  the  power 
of  conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him,  with  all  its  beau- 
power  of  voluntary  abstraction,  and  a  choice  nmong  all  the  materials  of 
his  experience,  wonld  he,  therefore,  be  endowed  with  the  creative  faculty  1 
1  think  not.  The  philosophers  front  whom  I  hon-ow  ttiii  theory  seem  to 
mo  to  have  omitted  one  of  tlio  main  elements  which  make  up  tJie  function 
of  imagination  :  this  is,  the  judgment  and  tiie  feeling  of  the  beaatiful,  — ■ 
the  pure  love  which  ought  to  aid  the  wurk  of  the  intelleet  and  iJie  mem- 
ory, and  to  infuse  its  own  warmth  into  both  of  them.  To  remember,  to 
abstract,  and  to  combine,  is  not  to  liavo  imagination ;  if  it  weie  so,  the 
cool  mathematician,  who  goes  on  irora  one  deduction  to. another,  and  from 
ono  theorem  to  another,  ought  to  bo  considered  an  artist.  Whether  my 
moraory  ca\ls  np  spontaneously  objects  with  their  ibrms,  or  whether, 
by  the  force  of  my  will,  I  call  them  up  myself,  and  when  those  imagea 
are  evoked,  though  I  liavo  the  power  of  abstracting  them,  and  combining 
them  anew,  —  in  all  this,  I  see  notliing  but  momoiy  and  reason.  But  ia 
it  with  reason  and  memory  alone,  that  yon  will  make  a  Michsol  Angelo 
or  a  Raphael  ?  Wotdd  it  be  enough  for  Comeille  to  remember  the  his- 
torical facts,  and  to  combine  them  artistically,  in  order  to  make  his  tragedy 
of  the  Horatii  ?  Besides  a  great  memory  and  a  poweiful  intellect,  tlicro 
was  needed  for  these  great  men  a  measure  of  enthusiasm,  of  love  —  not 
that  vulgar  love  whidi  depends  on  physical  Bonsibilxty  —  but  the  pure  and 
disinterested  love  which  we  have  denominated  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautifiil.  .  .  .  Men  are  very  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  respect  to 
momory,  cenflon,  and  will ;  but  they  possess  in  very  unequal  degrees  the 
power  of  imoginaUon  ;  becanse  some  of  them  remain  cold  and  unaffected 
in  presence  of  the  objects,  cold  in  tlie  remembrance  of  tliem,  cold  in  their 
abstmctions  and  combinations  ;  while  others,  deeply  touched  at  the  eight 
of  beauty,  preserve,  through  the  operations  of  memory  and  the  rolontary 
combination  of  images,  the  same  vivadly  of  emotion,  the  same  warmth  of 
sentiment"  —  Du  Vrai,  da  Beau,  a  da  Bien. 

On  the  oflier  hand,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  remarking  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  incompatibility  of  creative  imaginntion  and  phiiosophicol  talent,  aa 
held  by  Hnme,  Kant,  and  Kcid,  says,  "  There  is  required,  hoivever,  for  the 
metaphysician,  not  less  imagination  lian  for  tlio  poet,  though  of  a  different 
kind;  it  may, in  fact,  be  doubted  whether  Homer  or  Aristotle  possessed 
this  faculty  in  greater  vigor."  —  Notes  L'  Beid.} 
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ties  and  imperfections.  In  every  natural  scene,  if  ire  destine  it 
for  any  particular  purpose,  there  are  defects  and  redundancies, 
which  art  may  sometimes,  hut  cannot  always,  eoiTcct.  But  the 
power  of  imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  creat*  and  annihi- 
late, and  dispose,  at  pleasure,  her  woods,  her  rocks,  and  her 
rivei-s.  Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden  fi'om  any 
one  sc«ne,  but  would  select  from  each  the  features  which  were 
most  eminently  beautiful.  The  jKiwer  of  abstraetioti  enabled 
him  to  malce  tlie  sepai-ation,  and  taste  directed  him  in  the  selec- 
tion. Thus  he  was  furnished  with  his  materials  ;  by  a  skilful 
combination  of  which,  he  has  created  a  landscape,  more  perfect, 
probably,  in  all  iia  parts,  than  was  ever  realized  in  nature  ;  and 
certainly  very  different  from  any  thing  which  this  country  eX' 
liibited  at  the  period  when  he  wrot«.  It  is  a  cm  ious  lemaik  of 
Ml-.  Walpole,  that  Milton's  Eden  is  free  fiom  the  defeoti  of  the 
old  English  gai-den,  and  is  imagined  on  the  same  piinciplfs 
which  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  caiiy  into  execu- 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  snfficientlj  evident,  that 
imagination  is  not  a  simple  power  of  the  mmd  hke  attention, 
conception,  or  abstraction ;  but  that  it  is  formed  by  a  cjmbma 
tion  of  various  faculties.  It  is  further  evident,  that  it  must  ap- 
pear vnder  very  different  forms,  in  ike  case  of  different  individ- 
uals; as  some  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  habit,  and  otlier  accidental  circumstances.  The 
variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  combina- 
tions of  the  poet  or  the  painter  are  formed,  will  depend  much 
on  the  tendency  of  external  situation  to  store  the  mind  with  a 
multiplicity  of  conceptions ;  and  the  beauty  of  these  combina- 
tions will  depend  entu-ely  on  the  success  with  which  the  power 
of  taste  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call,  therefore,  the 
power  of  imoffination,  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  resnU  of 
aeqmred  habits,  aided  by  favorable  circumstances.  It  is  not  an 
original  endowment  of  the  mind,  hut  an  accomplishment  formed 
by  experience  and  situation ;  and  which,  in  ita  difleient  giada- 
tions,  fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the  flist  efforts  of  untu- 
tored genius,  and  the  sublime  creations  of  Tiaphael  or  of  Milton. 
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An  iincommon  degree  of  imagination  conatituies  poetical 
gmdm ;  a  faleiif  which,  although  chiefly  displayed  in  poetical 
composition,  is  also  the  foundation  (thowgh  not  precisely  in  the 
same  manner)  of  various  other  arts.  A  few  remaiks  on  the 
relation  which  imagination  bears  to  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  natnve  and  office. 

II.  Of  imagination  considered  in  its  relation  to  some  of  the 
fine  arts. — Among  the  arts  connected  with  imagination,  itwie 
not  only  tate  tlieir  rise  from  this  power,  but  produce  objects 
which  ai-e  addressed  to  it.  Others  take  their  rise  from  imagina- 
tion, but  produce  objects  which  are  addressed  to  the  power  of 
perception. 

(1.)  Landscape  gardening.  —  To  the  latter  of  these  two 
clashes  of  arts  belongs  that  of  gardening;  or,  as  it  has  been 
lately  called,  the  art  of  creating  landscape.  In  this  art,  the 
desiguer  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature ;  and  his  only  prov- 
ince is  to  correct,  to  impiwe,  and  to  adorn.  As  he  cannot 
repeat  his  experiments,  in  orfer  to  observe  the  effect,  he  must 
call  up,  in  his  imagination,  the  scene  which  he  means  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  apply  to  his  imaginary  scene  his  taste  and  his  judg- 
ment ;  or,  iu  other  words,  to  a  lively  conception  of  visible  ob- 
jects, he  must  add  a  power  (which  long  experience  and  attentive 
observation  alone  can  give  him)  of  judging  beforehand,  of  the 
effect  which  they  would  produce,  if  they  were  actually  exhibited 
to  his  senses.  This  power  forms  what  Ix)rd  Chatham  beauti- 
fully and  expi-essively  called  the  prophetic  eye  of  Taste  ;  that 
eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Mr.  Gray)  "sees 
all  the  beauties  that  a  place  is  susceptible  of,  long  before  they 
are  bom ;  and  when  it  plants  a  seedling,  already  sits  under  the 
shade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  effect  it  will  have  from  every  point 
of  view  that  lies  in  the  prospect."  But  although  the  artist  who 
creates  a  landscape  copies  it  from  his  im^ination,  the  scene 
which  he  exhibits  is  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  may  pitiduce  its 
full  effect  on  the  minds  of  others,  without  any  effort  on  iheir 
part,  either  of  imagination  or  of  conception. 

To  prevent  being  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mark, that,  in  the  last  observation,  I  speak  merely  of  the  natural 
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effects  produoeil  by  a  landscape,  and  abstract  entirely  from  t!iq 
pleasure  which  may  resQlt  from  an  accidental  association  of 
ideas  with  a  particular  scene.  The  effect  resulting  from  such 
asaociatiooa  wil!  depe.ud,  in  a  great  measnre,  on  the  liveliness 
with  which  the  associated  objects  are  conceived,  and  on  tha 
affecting  nature  of  the  pictares  which  a  creative  im^ination, 
when  once  roused,  will  present  to  the  mind ;  but  the  pleasures 
thtta  Jirising  from  the  accidental  exercise  that  a  landscape  may 
give  to  the  imagination,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those 
■which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  prodijee. 

(2.)  Painting.  —  In  paintiog,  (escepting  in  tliose  instances  in 
wliieh  it  exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  object,)  the 
original  idea  must  he  formed  ia  the  imagination ;  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  esercise  of  imagination  musi  concur  uiilh  perception, 
before  the  pictnre  ean  pi-odace  that  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  which  the  artist  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefoi'e,  does 
not  belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  two  dasses  of  arts  formerly 
mentioned,  but  has  something  in  common  with  them  both. 

As  far  aa  the  painter  aims  at  copying  exactly  what  he  sees, 
he  maybe  guided  mechajiically  by  general  rules ;  and  he  requires 
no  tud  from  that  creative  genius  which  is  characteriatical  of  the 
poet.  The  pleasure,  however,  which  resHlts  from  painting,  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  imitative  art,  ia  extremely  trifling;  and  ia 
specifically  different  from  that  which  it  aims  to  produce  by 
awaking  the  imagination.  !Even  in  portrait-painting,  the  servile 
copyist  of  nature  la  regarded  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a 
tradesman.  "  Deception,"  as  Reynolds  has  excellently  observed, 
"  instead  of  advancing  the  art,  ia,  in  reality  caiTying  it  back  to 
its  infant  state.  The  first  essays  of  painting  were  certainly 
nothing  hut  mere  imitations  of  individual  objects ;  and  when  this 
amounted  to  a  deception,  the  artiat  had  accomplished  his  pur 

When  the  history  or  the  landscape  piiinter  indulges  his  geniua 
in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own,  he  vies  with  the  poet 
in  the  noblest  exertion  of  the  poetical  art;  and  he  avails  him- 
self of  hia  professional  skill,  as  the  poet  avails  Iiiraself  of  lan- 
guage, only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.     To  deceive  the 
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eye  hy  aiMiurato  representations  of  particular  fonas,  is  no  longer 
Iiii  aim ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an  expressive  pencil,  to  S]>eak 
to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imitation,  therefore,  is  not  the 
end  ivhieh  he  proposes  to  himself,  Init  ike  means  which  he  em- 
ploys.in  order  to  accomplish  itj  nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  preclude  aJl  exercise  of  the  spectator's  imagination, 
it  will  disappoint,  in  a  great  measui-e,  the  purpose  of  the  artist. 
(3.)  Poetry.  —  In  poctiy,  and  in  every  other  species  of  com- 
position, in  which  one  person  attempts,  by  means  of  langu  ige, 
to  present  to  the  mind  of  another  the  objects  of  h.13  own  imigma 
tion,  this  power  is  necessary,  though  not  in  the  same  degiee  to 
the  author  and  to  tlie  reader.  When  we  peruse  a  desciiption, 
ive  naturally  feel  a  disposition  to  form,  in  out  o«u  minds,  a  dis- 
tinct picture  of  what  ia  described;  and  in  piopoition  to  the 
attention  and  interest  which  the  subject  excites,  the  pittuie 
becomes  steady  and  determinate.  It  is  scarcely  po=sil)le  foi  us 
to  hear  much  of  a  particular  town  without  formnig  some  notion 
of  ifs  figure  and  size  and  situation ;  and  in  reading  history  and 
poetry,  I  believe  it  seldom  happens  that  we  do  not  annex  imagi- 
itary  appearances  to  the  names  of  our  favorite  chai-acters.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  almost  certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no 
two  men  coincide  upon  sueh  occasions  ;  and,  tlierefore,  though 
both  may  be  pleased,  the  agi'eeable  impressions  which  they  feel, 
may  be  widely  different  from  each  other,  according  as  the  pif 
tures  by  which  tbey  are  produced  are  more  or  less  happily 
imagined.  Hence  it  is,  flmt  when  a  peraoa  accustomed  to 
dramatic  reading  sees,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  his  favorite 
characters  represented  on  the  stage,  lie  is  generally  dissatisfied 
with  the  exhibition,  however  eminent  the  actor  may  be;  and  if 
he  should  happen,  before  this  representation,  to  have  been  very 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  character,  the  case  may  continue 
to  be  the  same  through  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never 
received  from  any  Falstaff  on  the  stage  half  the  pleasure  which 
Shakapeare  gives  me  in  the  closet ;  and  I  am  persuiuled  tiiat  I 
shouldieei  some  degree  of  uneasiness,  if  I  were  present  at  any 
attempt  to  personate  (he  figure  or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or 
Saucho  Panza.     It  is  iiot  always  that  the  actor,  on  such  occa- 
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sioiis,  falls  atort  of  oui  esppctatiou  He  disappointe  ua,  by 
exhibiting  sometlim^  different  from  what  our  imagination  liad 
anticipated,  ind  which  conbequently  appears  to  us,  at  the  mo- 
meat,  to  he  in  unfaithful  repiesentation  of  the  poet's  idea;  and 
until  a  frequent  lepetition  of  the  perfoi-mance  has  completely 
obliterated  ourformerimpiesiions,  itis  impossible  for  us  to  fonn 
an  adequate  estimate  of  its  meiit 

Similar  observations  may  be  applied  to  other  subjects.  The 
sight  of  any  natural  scene,  or  of  any  work  of  art,  provided  we 
have  not  previously  heard  of  it,  commonly  produces  a  greater 
effect  it  fli  t  tl  an  e  er  after  vards  b  t  'f  'n  consequen  e  of  a 
de  cnpt  o  >  ^^  e  1  ave  been  led  to  fo  m  i  p  e  ous  not  on  of  it,  I 
appr  hend  tl  e  pifect  w  II  be  foil  d  lea  plea  g  tl  e  fi  1 1  ne 
It  s  seen  tl  au  the  second  Alll  o  gh  the  la.  r  j  t  o  si  ould 
fill  si  0  t  grea  ly  of  the  real  ty  j  et  the  d  appo  n  ment    h  ch 

e  feel  o  ni  et  n„  w  tl  sometl  ng  1  fie  ent  f  om  vl  at  e  ex 
]  e  te  i  d  mm  si  es  our  aat  foct  o  Tl  e  second  1  me  vt,  see 
the  eeue  tie  effect  of  no  elty  l  i  deed  less  than  befo  e  lut 
t  IS  Slill  CO  s  dp  il  1p  idA  the  n  „  uat  oa  now  a  t  pitea 
noth    g  «h   h  IS    ot    eil  zed  m  the  percept  on 

Whj  poet  t/  s  ot  so  g^ieraUy  rel  sJ  ed  s  land  cape  j  hrir- 
ing  —  The  rema  ks  wl  ich  have  been  miide  ffor  1  a  aat  sf  to  y 
reason  why  so  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  a  genuiae  i-elish 
for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The  designs  of  Kent  and  of  Brown 
[distinguished  landscape  gardeners]  evince  in  their  authors  a 
degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the  desci'ip- 
tive  poet;  bnt  when  they  are  once  executed,  their  beauties 
(excepting  those  which  result  from  association)  meet  the  eye  of 
every  spectator.  In  poetry,  the  effect  is  inconsiderable,  unless 
upon  a  mind  which  possesses  some  degree  of  the  author's  gen- 
ius ;  a  mind  amply  furnished,  by  its  previous  habits,  with  the 
means  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  employs  s^aod 
able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  cooperate  with  the  efforts  of  his 
art. 

.  Diff'erent  ideas  raised  hj  (he  simne  words  in  different  minds.  — 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words  which  ex- 
press complex  ideas,  seldom  convey  precisely  (he  same  meaning 
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to  different  indwiduala,  and  that  Lcncc  arises  murfi  of  the  aral)i- 
guity  of  language.  The  same  observation  holds,  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree,  with  respect  to  the  names  of  sensible  objects. 
"When  the  words  river,  raounlain,  grove,  occur  in  a  description, 
a  person  of  lively  conceptions  naturally  thinlis  of  some  particu- 
lar river,  mountain,  and  grove,  that  have  made  an  impression 
on  Lis  miad ;  and  whatever  Uie  notions  are,  which  he  is  led  by 
his  imagination  to  form  of  these  objects,  they  must  necessarily 
approach  to  the  standard  of  what  he  has  seen.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  according  to  the  different  habits  and  education  of  in- 
dividuak,  according  to  the  liveliness  of  their  conceptions,  and 
according  to  the  creative  power  of  their  imaginations,  the  same 
words  wiU  produce  very  different  effects  on  different  minds. 
When  a  person  who  has  received  his  education  in  the  country, 
reads  a  description  of  a  rural  retirement,  the  house,  the  river, 
the  woods,  to  which  he  was  first  accustomed,  present  themselves 
spontaneously  fo  hi?  conception,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  the 
recollection  of  his  early  fiipudahipf,  and  all  those  pleasing  ideas 
which  are  commonly  aasocnfed  with  the  scenes  of  childhood 
and  of  youth  How  difterent  is  the  effect  of  the  description 
upon  his  mind,  iiom  wliat  jt  would  produce  on  one  who  has 
passed  hia  tender  yeais  at  a  distance  from  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, and  whose  infant  sports  are  connected  in  his  memory  with 
the  gloomy  alleys  of  a  commercial  city ! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular  words  of  a 
description,  that  the  powers  of  imagination  and  conception  are 
employed.  They  are  further  necessary  for  filling  up  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  that  picture,  of  which  the  most  minute  describer  can 
only  trace  the  oufline.  In  the  best  description,  there  is  much 
left  to  the  reader  to  supply;  and  tlie  effect  which  it  produces  on 
his  mind  will  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  invention 
and  taste  with  which  the  pictare  is  finished.  It  is  therefore 
possible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happiest  efforts  of  poetical 
genius  may  be  perused  with  perfect  indifference  by  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  natural  sensibility ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and  common-place  desci'iption  may 
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lie  flie  means  of  awakening,  in  a  ricli  ai\d  glowing  imagination, 
A  degree  of  enthusiasm  unknown  to  tie  author. 

The  o^'eci  of  <M  the  fins  arts  is  to  please.  —  All  the  different 
arts,  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  as  taking  their  rise  from 
the  imagination,  have  this  in  common,  that  their  primary  ohject 
is  to  please.  This  observation  applies  to  the  ai-t  of  poetry,  no 
less  than  to  the  others ;  nay,  it  is  this  cii-cumatance  which  char- 
acterizes poetry,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  otlier  classes 
of  literary  composition.  The  object  of  the  pJiilosopher  is  to  in- 
form and  enlighten  mankind;  that  of  the  orator,  to  acquire  an 
ascendant  over  the  will  of  oth*»ra,  by  bending  to  his  onn  pur- 
poses their  judgments  their  imagination  a,  and  their  pa-sions : 
but  the  primary  and  the  distinguishing  aim  of  the  poet  is,  to 
please ;  and  the  principal  resource  which  he  po'i'^e'!'*'!  fi  r  this 
purpose,  is  by  iddressioff  the  imagination  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  may  seem  to  encioach  on  the  province  of  the  philosopher  or 
of  the  orator ;  but,  in  these  instances,  he  only  borrows  from 
them  the  means  by  which  he  accomplishes  his  end.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  enlighten  and  to  inform,  he  addresses  the  undersland- 
iiig  only  as  a  vehicle  of  pleasure;  if  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
passions,  it  is  only  to  passions  which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge. 
The  philosopher,  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  end 
of  instruction,  may  find  it  expedient,  occasionally,  to  amuse  the 
imagination,  or  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  passions ;  the  orator 
may,  at  one  time,  state  to  his  hearers  a  process  of  reasoning  ;  at 
another,  a  calm  narrative  of  facts ;  and  at  a  third,  he  may  give 
the  reins  to  poetical  fancy.  But  slill  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
philosopher  is  to  instruct,  and  of  the  author  to  persuade ;  and 
whatever  means  they  make  use  of  which  are  not  subservient  to 
this  purpose,  are  out  of  place,  and  obstruct  the  effect  of  their 
labors. 

Why  rliyihmieol  lanff^Mige  is  employed.  —  The  measured  com- 
position in  which  the  poet  expresses  himself,  is  only  one  of  the 
means  which  he  employs  to  please.  As  the  delight  which  he 
conveys  to  the  imagination  is  heightened  by  the  other  agreeable 
impressions,  which  he  can  unite  in  the  mind  at  the  same  linie ; 
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he  studies  to  bestow,  upon  (lie  medium  of  comma  iiicatioa  whict 
he  employs,  all  the  various  beauties  of  which  it  is  if.  pt'ble 
Among  these  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbera  is  n  a 

powerful ;  for  its  effect  is  constant,  and  does  not  int  rf  e  w  h 
any  of  the  Other  pleasures  which  language  produce  A 
cession  of  agreeable  perceptions  is  kept  up  by  the  m  a 
effect  of  words  upon  the  ear ;  while  they  inform  the  i  nd  n 
ing  by  their  perspicuity  and  precision,  or  please  the  ma^  n 
by  the  pictures  they  suggest,  or  touch  the  heart  by  th  a  oc  a 
tions  they  awaken.  Of  all  these  charms  of  language  h  po  t 
may  avail  himself;  and  they  are  all  so  many  instruments  of  his 
ai'L  To  the  philosopher  and  tlie  orator,  they  may  oceasioTialk) 
be  of  use ;  and  to  both,  they  must  be  constantly  so  far  an  object 
of  attention,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their  compositions,  which 
may  distract  the  thoughts,  by  offending  either  the  ear  or  tlie 
taste ;  but  the  poet  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  this  negative 
praise.  Pleasure  is  the  end  of  his  art;  and  the  more  numerous 
the  sources  of  it  which  he  can  open,  the  greater  wili  be  the  efitct 
produced  by  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

Poetry  has  a  wider  range  than  the  olJierfine  arts.  —  The  prov- 
ince of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety  of  human  enjoy- 
ments. Whatever  is,  in  the  reality,  subservient  to  our  happiness, 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  when  presented  to  our  conceptions,  and 
may  sometimes  deiive  from  the  heightenings  of  imagination  a 
momentary  eharm,  whicli  we  excliango  with  reluctance  for  the 
substantial  gratification  of  the  senses.  The  province  of  the 
painter  and  of  the  statuary  is  confined  to  the  imitation  of  risible 
objects,  and  to  the  exhibition  of  such  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  as  the  human  body  is  fitted  to  express.  In  ornamen- 
tal architecture,  and  in  ornamental  gardening,  the  sole  aim  of 
the  artist  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty  or  sub- 
limity of  material  forms.  But  to  the  poet,  aU  the  glories  of  ex- 
ternal nature ;  all  that  is  amiable,  or  interesting,  or  respectable 
in  human  character ;  all  that  excites  and  engages  our  benevo- 
lent affections ;  all  those  trutlis  which  make  the  heart  feel  itself 
better  and  more  happy; — all  these  supply  materials,  out  of  which 
he  forms  and  peojiles  a  world  of  his  own,  where  no  inconven- 
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iencea  damp  our  enjoyments,  and  wliei-e  no  clouds  dai\ien  our 
prospeuts. 

Edmund  Bivrhe's  ths(yry  of  poetry  stated  and  controverted.  — 
That  the  pleasures  of  poetry  ai-jse  chiefly  from  the  agreeable 
feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by  awakening  the  imag- 
inaljon,  is  a  proposition  which  may  seem  too  obvious  to  stand 
in  need  of  proof.  As  the  ingenious  inquirer,  howeyer,  into 
"  the  OrigiQ  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  [Ed- 
mund Burke,]  has  disputed  the  common  notions  on  this  subject, 
I  shal!  consider  some  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he 
has  supported  Ma  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am  now  to  ex- 
amine is,  "  That  the  common  effect  of  poetry  is  not  to  raise  ideas 
of  tilings;"  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to  express  it,  ils  com- 
mon effect  is  not  to  give  exercise  to  the  powers  of  conception 
and  ima^ation.  That  I  may  not  be  accused  of  misreprei^en- 
tation,  I  sliall  state  the  doctrine  at  length  in  the  woi'ds  of  tlie 
author.  "  If  woi-ds  have  all  their  ]>ossible  extent  of  power, 
three  effects  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  The  first  is  tlie 
sound,  the  second,  ih&  picture  or  representa-lion  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified hy  (he  sound,  the  third  is,  the  affection  of  the  soul  pro- 
duced by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Compounded  ab- 
stract words,  (honor,  justice,  liberty,  and  the  like.)  produce  tlje 
first  and  the  last  of  these  effects,  but  not  the  second.  Simple 
abstracts  are  used  to  signify  some  one  simple  idea,  widiout  much 
adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it ;  as  blue, 
green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like:  these  are  capable  of  affecting  all 
three  of  the  purposes  of  woi-ds ;  as  (he  aggregate  words,  man, 
castle,  horse,  etc.  are,  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  But  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  most  general  effect  even  of  these  woi-ds  does  not 
arise  from  their  forming  pictures  of  the  general  tilings  they 
would  represent  in  the  imagination ;  because,  on  a  very  diiigent 
examination  of  my  own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  consider 
theirs,  I  do  not  find  that,  once  in  twenty  times,  any  such  picture 
is  formed ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  most  commonly  a  particuhar 
effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  purpose.  But  the  aggregate 
words  operate,  as  I  said  of  the  compound  abstracts,  not  by  pre- 
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senting  any  image  lo  the  mind  but  by  having  ficm  use  tie 
same  effect  on  being  mentioned  that  their  ouginil  liis  when  it 
is  seen.  Suppose  we  were  to  lead  a  parage  to  fl  i?  efli,  t: 
'The  rirer  Danube  rises  in  a  moist  and  mountainous  boil  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  where,  wnidmg  to  and  fio,  it  naters  aevi.ra! 
principalities,  until,  turning  into  Austria,  and  leaving  the  walla 
of  Vienna,  it  passes  info  Hungary ;  there,  with  a  vast  flood,  aug- 
mented by  the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Christendom,  and, 
I'olliiig  through  the  barbaj'ous  countries  which  border  on  Tar- 
iary,  it  entere  by  many  mouths  into  the  Blaclt  Sea.'  In  this  de- 
scription, many  things  are  mentioned ;  as  mountains,  rivers,  cit- 
ies, the  sea,  etc.  But  let  anybody  examine  himself,  and  see 
whether  he  has  had  impressed  on  hia  imagination  any  pictures 
of  a  river,  mountain,  watery  soil,  Germany,  etc.  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  aucecssion  of  words  ia  con- 
versation, to  have  ideas  both  of  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  of 
the  thing  represented;  besides,  some  words  expi-essing  real  es- 
sences are  so  mixed  witli  others  of  a  general  and  nominal  im- 
poi-t,  that  it  is  impracticahle  to  jump  from  sense  to  thought,  from 
paiticulars  to  generals,  from  things  to  words,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  life  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should." 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Burke  refers  to 
the  poetical  works  of  tlie  kte  amiable  and  ingenious  Dr.  Black- 
lock  [the  blind  poet].  '^ Mere"  says  he,  "is  apoel,  douhikss  as 
miurh  affected  hf  his  own  descriptions  as  any  ikat  reads  them  can 
be  ;  and  yet  he  is  affected  with  this  strong  enthusiasm,  by  things 
of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any  idea,  further 
than  that  of  a  bare  sound ;  and  why  may  not  those  who  read 
his  works  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  that  he  was,  with  as 
little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  described  ?  " 

Some  words  do  not  raise  ideas,  but  onhj  excite  emotions,  —  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  these  passages,  I  must 
obser\-e  in  general,  that  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in 
thinking  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  words  which  we 
habitually  employ,  liave  no  effect  to  raise  ideas  in  the  mind ;  or 
e  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.     My  no- 
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tions  oil  t}i!s  subject  I  have  already  sufficiently  explained  in 
treating  of  tAittraction. 

I  agree  with  him  further,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  words 
which  are  used  in  poetiy  and  eloquence,  more  especially,  I  think, 
in  the  l^ter,  produce  very  powerful  effects  on  the  mind,  by  ex- 
citing emotions  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with  particular  sounds,  without  leading  the  iraaginalion  to  fonn 
to  itself  any  pictures  or  representation'! ;  and  his  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  words  operate  appears  to  me  satisf  utoiy 
"Such  words  are,  in  reality,  but  meie  sounds,  but  thty  aie 
sounds,  which,  being  used  on  pait^cuhr  ocea'-ions,  whtrem  we 
receive  some  good,  or  suffer  some  e'nl,  oi  ^ee  otheis  affected 
with  good  or  evil ;  or  which  we  hear  aj  phed  to  cthei  lutPieshnr 
things  or  events;  and  being  applied  m  such  a  yaiiety  of  ca'fcs 
that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  whit  thmgs  thty  belong,  they 
produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they  aie  afttnvirdi  mentioned, 
effects  sunilar  to  those  of  their  onasions  The  sounds  being 
often  used  without  reference  to  any  particulir  ocli'siou,  and 
carrying  slili  their  first  impression^  thei  at  kit  utterly  lose 
their  connection  with  the  particulai  occ^slon8  that  ga^  e  i  I'le  to 
them  i  yet  the  sound,  without  any  annexed  notion,  CJQtjnuts  to 
operate  as  before." 

But  words  in  poetry  must  raise  emotioni  caid  ideas  also  — 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  concession'^,  I  cannot  admit  thit 
it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its  puncipal  tffict  Whence 
is  it  that  general  and  abstract  expiessions  are  so  tame  and  life- 
less, in  comparison  of  those  which  are  pirticulii  and  figurative' 
Is  it  not  because  the  formei"  do  not  give  ■uii  exeicise  to  the  im- 
agination, like  the  latter?  Whence  the  distinction,  acLnoul 
edged  by  aJl  critics  ancient  and  modem,  between  that  chaim  ot 
words  which  evaporates  in  the  process  of  tianslation  and  those 
permanent  beauties,  which,  presenting  to  the  mind  the  distinct 
ness  of  a  pictuie,  may  jmpait  pleasure  to  the  most  remote  re- 
gions and  ages?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  case,  the  poet  ad- 
dresses himself  to  aa&oi,iations  which  are  local  and  temporary, 
in  the  other,  to  those  essential  principles  of  human  nature,  from 
which  poetiy  and  paintmg  derive  their  common  attractions? 
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llcncc,  among  die  Tarious  sources  of  the  sublime,  tJie  peculiar 
stress  laid  by  Loiiglnus  on  wLat  he  calls  Visions,  {^m>Taaiai]  — 

Toif  uKoiiaiv,  [when  jou  seem,  from  enthusiasm  and  strong  feeling, 
actually  to  see  the  things  spoken  of,  and  to  place  them  before 
the  eyes  of  your  hearers.] 

Different  aims  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  composition.  — 
In  treating  of  abstraction,  I  formerly  remarked,  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  philosophical  Style  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  that  species  of  language  we  employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude 
every  expression  which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by 
exciting  the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judgment  by  casual 
associations.  For  this  purpose,  the  philosopher  ought  to  be 
sparing  in  the  employment  of  figurative  woi-ds,  and  to  convey 
his  notions  by  general  terms  which  have  been  accurately  defiued. 
To  the  orator,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  wishes  to  prevent  the 
cool  exercise  of  the  understanding,  it  may,  on  the  same  account, 
be  fi'equently  useful  to  delight  or  to  agitate  his  heai'Crs,  by 
blending  with  his  reasonings  the  niuaioos  of  poetry,  or  the  magi- 
cal influence  of  sounds  consecrated  by  popular  feelings.  A 
regard  to  the  different  ends  thus  aimed  at  m  philosophical  and 
in  rhetorical  composition,  rendei's  the  ornaments  which  are  so 
becoming  in  the  one,  inconsistent  with  good  taste  and  good  sense 
when  adopted  in  the  othei-. 

In  poelry,  as  truths  and  facts  are  introduced,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  information,  but  to  convey  pleasure  fo  the  mind,  nothing 
offends  more,  than  those  general  expressions  which  form  the 
great  instrument  of  philosophical  reasoning.  The  original 
pleasures,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recall  to  the  mind, 
are  all  derived  Awm  individual  objects ;  and,  of  consequence, 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  not  belong  to  my 
present  subject  to  enumerate,)  the  more  particular  and  the  more 
appropriated  its  language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  chaim  it  pos- 

With  respect  to  the  desci-iption  of  the  course  of  the  Danube 
already  quoted,  I  shall  not  dispute  the  result  of  the  experiment 
to  bo  as  the  autiior  represents  it.     That  words  may  ofVen  hu 
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applied  to  their  proper  pwrposcs,  witliout  our  f 
particular  notions  to  them,  I  have  formerly  ahoivn  at  great 
lengtii !  and  I  admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  description  may 
be  so  understood.  But  to  be  understood  is  not  the  sole  obje^'t 
of  the  poet;  his  primary  object  is  to  please;  and  the  pleasure 
which  he  conveys  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  beauty  and  liveliness  of  the  images  which  he  suggests. 
In  the  ease  of  a  poet  bom  blind,  tlie  effect  of  poetry  mast 
depend  on  other  causes ;  hut  whatever  opmion  we  may  form  on 
this  point,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  tliat  such  a  poet  should 
receive,  even  from  his  own  descriptions,  the  same  degree  of 
pleasure  which  they  may  convey  to  a  reader  who  is  capable  of 
conceiving  tlie  sc«nes  which  are  described.  Indeed,  this  instance 
which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  support  of  his  theory,  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  show,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  stated. 

Great  effect  of  picturesque  pliraseohffy  in  poetry.  —  By  way 
of  contrast  to  tlie  description  of  the  Danube,  I  shall  quote  a 
stanza  from  Gray,  which  affords  a  very  beautiful  example  of 
the  two  diffei-ent  effects  of  poetical  expression.  The  pleasure 
conveyed  by  the  two  last  lines  resolves  almost  entirely  into  Mi'. 
Burke's  principles ;  but  great  as  this  pleasure  is,  how  ineonsidei-- 
able  is  it^  in  comparison  of  that  arising  from  the  continued  and 
varied  exercise  which  the  preceding  lines  give  to  the  imagina- 

"  In  climos  bajTjnd  the  solar  road. 
Where  aliaggy  forma  o'er  ice-builc  mountains  TOam, 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  tirilighi-gloom. 
To  eheev  the  aliiv'ring  native's  duil  al>ode. 
And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youli  repeat. 
In  loose  nnmbcca  wildly  sweet. 
Their  Peather-dnctur'd  chiefs  and  duskj  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves. 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom's  lioly  flame." 

I  cajmot  help  remarking  further,  the  effect  of  the  solemn  and 
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uniform  flow  of  llic  verse  in  this  exquisite  stanza,  in  retarding 
tlie  pronunciatian  of  the  reader,  so  as  to  arrest  his  attention  to 
every  anceesaive  picture,  till  it  has  time  to  produce  ita  proper 
impression.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rhythm  arises  from 
tliis  circumstance,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  those  who  wish  fo  study  the  theory  of  poetical  expression, 
no  autlior  in  our  language  affoi-ds  a  richer  variety  of  illustra- 
tions than  the  poet  last  quoted.  His  merits,  in  many  other 
respects,  are  great;  but  his  skill  in  this  particular  is  more 
peculiiirly  conspicuous.  How  much  he  had  made  tlie  principles 
of  this  branch  of  his  art  an  object  of  study,  appears  from  his 
letters  published  by  Mr.  Masoa. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  last  line  of  the  follow- 
ing passage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  different  effects  of  words 
already  described ;  the  effect  of  some,  in  awakening  the  powers 
of  conception  and  imagination ;  and  that  of  others,  in  exciting 
associated  emotions :  — 

"  Hart,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  1 
Eiight-ej'd  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 
Scnttei's  fTOm  her  pictnr'd  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 
HI.  Relation  of  imagination  and  of  taste  to  genim.  —  From 
the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  sections,  it  is  obvious,  in  what 
manner  a  person  accustomed  to  analyze  and  combine  his  con- 
ceptions, may   acquii*   an  idea  of  beauties  superior  to  any 
which  he  has  seen  realized.     It  may  ako  he  easily  inferred,  that 
a  habit  of  fonaing  such  intellectual  combinations,  and  of  I'emark- 
ing  their  effects  on  our  own  minds,  must  contribute  to  refine  and 
to  esalt  the  taste,  to  a  degree  which  it  never  can  attain  in  those 
men,  who  study  to  improve  it  by  the  observation  and  comparison 
of  external  objects  only. 

What  constitutes  genim  in  the  fine  arts.  —  A  cultivated  taste, 
combined  with  a  creative  imagination,  constitutes  genius  in  the 
fine  arts.  Without  taste,  imi^nation  could  produce  only  a 
random  analysis  and  combination  of  our  conceptions  ;  and  with- 
out imagination,  taste  would  be  di'stilule  of  the  fatuity  of 
invention.  These  two  ingredients  of  genius  may  be  mived 
30 
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togptiici  m  all  possible  proportions;  aiid  wJit  re  either  is  pos- 
sessed 111  a  degree  remai'kaLly  exceeding  what  falls  to  the 
oidmaiy  share  of  mankind,  it  may  compensate,  in  some  measure, 
for  d,  deflcHincy  la  the  other.  An  uncommonly  correct  taste, 
with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce  works  which  excite 
admiration,  produces  at  least  nothing  which  can  offend.  An 
uncommon  fertility  of  imagination,  even  when  it  offeuds,  excites 
our  wonder  by  its  creative  power ;  and  shows  what  it  could 
have  performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more  perfect 
model. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  ai'ts,  a  union  of  these  two  powers  in  the 
same  mind  ia  necessary  for  the  production  of  every  work  of 
genius.  Taste,  without  imagination,  is,  in  such  a  situation,  im- 
possible ;  for,  as  there  are  no  monuments  of  ancient  genius  on 
which  it  can  he  formed,  it  must  be  the  result  of  expeiiments, 
which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every  individual  can  enable 
him  to  make.  Such  a  taste  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  in 
consequence  of  the  hmited  experience  of  which  it  is  the  result; 
but,  without  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been  acquired  even 
in  this  imperfect  degree. 

In  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  case  comes  to  be  altered. 
The  productions  of  genius  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that 
taste  may  be  formed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  olhei-s ; 
and,  as  formei-ly  imagination  had  served  as  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  taste,  so  taste  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of 
imagination.  The  combinations  which  the  latter  faculty  lias 
been  employed  in  making,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
approach  to  infinity;  and  present  such  ample  materials  io  a 
judicious  selection,  that,  with  a  high  standard  of  excellence 
continually  present  to  the  thoughts,  industry,  assisted  by  the 
most  moderate  degi-ee  of  imagmatlon,  will,  in  time,  produce  per- 
formaiices  not  only  more  free  fi'om  faults,  but  incomparably 
more  powerful  in  their  effects,  than  the  most  original  etfoi-ts  of 
untutored  genius,  which,  guided  by  an  uncultivated  taste,  copies 
after  an  inferior  model  of  perfection.  What  Reynolds  observes 
of  piunting,  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  fine  arts;  that  "  as 
the  painter,  by  bringing  LogeOier,  in  one  piece,  those  beauties, 
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wticli  arii  dispersed  amongst  a  great  variety  of  individuals,  pro- 
duces a  figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature ;  so 
that  artist  wlio  can  unite  in  himself  the  excellences  of  the  various 
painters,  will  approach  nearer  (o  perfection  than  any  of  his 


IV.  Of  the  influence  of-  imagination  on  human  character  and 
happiness.  —  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation chiefly  a9  it  is  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  But  it 
deserves  our  attention  still  more,  on  account  of  its  extensive 
influence  on  human  character  and  happiness. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  aa  we  are  able  to  judge,  are 
entirely  occupied  with  the  objects  of  their  present  perceptions ; 
and  the  case  is  nearly  the  same  witli  the  inferior  orders  of  oar 
own  species.  One  of  tlie  principal  effects  which  a  liberal  edu- 
cation prodnces  on  the  mind,  is,  to  accustom  us  to  withdraw  our 
attention  from  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  dh-ect  it  at  pleasure 
to  those  intellectual  combinations  which  delight  the  imagination, 
Even,  however,  among  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  this 
faculty  ia  possessed  in  very  uneriual  degrees  by  different  indi- 
viduals; and  these  differences  (whether  resulting  from  original 
constitution  or  from  early  education)  lay  the  foundation  of  some 
striking  variefdes  in  human  character. 

Sensibility  d^endent  on  imagination,  —  What  we  commonly 
caU  sensildUiy  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  power  of 
imagiaatJon.  Point  out  to  two  men  any  object  of  compassion ;  — 
a  man,  for  example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eniy  circum 
stances  to  indigence.  Tlie  one  feels  merelj  in  propoition  to 
what  he  perceives  by  his  senses  The  other  follows  m  imigi 
nation,  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  dwelling  and  pirtal-es  with 
him  and  his  family  in  their  domestn,  distresses  He  listens  to 
their  conversation,  while  they  recall  to  remembiance  the  fiittei 
ing  prospects  they  once  indulged  the  carcle  of  fiiend  ihcy 
had  heen  forced  to  leave ;  the  hi  eral  plans  of  education  w  hii-h 
were  begun  and  interrupted  and  pictures  out  to  hims  If  ili  the 
various  resources  which  delicacy  and  pride  suggest  to  conceal 
poverty  from  the  world.     As  he  proceeds  in  the  painting,  his 
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sensibility  increases,  and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  sees,  but  for 
what  he  imagines.  It  wiL  be  said  that  it  was  bis  sensibility 
which  originally  roused  his  imagination ;  and  the  obsei'vation  is 
undoubtedly  true;  but  it  is  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  tlie  warmth  of  his  imagination  increases  and  prolongs  his 
sensibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  Sentimental  Journey  of 
Sterne.  Whik  engaged  in  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state- 
prisons  in  France,  the  accidental  sight  of  a  starling  in  a  cage 
suggests  to  him  the  idea  of  a  captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  in- 
dulges his  imagination,  "and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the 
grated  door  to  take  the  picture." 

"  I  beheld,"  says  he,  "  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long 
expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of 
the  heart  it  is,  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking 
nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  feverish :  in  thirty  years,  the  western 
breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  :  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no 
moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman 
breathed  through  his  lattice.  His  children — But  here  my 
heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  foreed  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrait. 

"  He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  furthest  corner  of 
his  dungeon,  on  a  little  straw,  which  was  alternately  his  cliair 
and  bed :  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at  the  head, 
notched  ail  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed 
there  ;  he  had  one  of  these  httle  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a 
rusty  nail,  was  etching  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap. 
As  I  darkened  the  little  light  be  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless 
eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head,  and 
went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction." 

Why  pity  is  excited  by  fiction  more  ikon  hy  re(dity.  —  The 
foregoing  observations  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  eflect  which 
exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress  produce  on  some  persons,  who 
do  not  discover  much  sensibility  to  the  distresses  of  real  life. 
In  a  novel  or  a  tragedy,  the  picture  is  completely  finished  in  all 
its  parts  ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  not  only  witli  every  cir-- 
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jumstance  on  which  the  distress  turns,  but  wifJi  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  eyery  character,  with  respect  to  his  aituafion. 
In  real  hfe,  we  see,  in  general,  only  detached  scenes  of  the  trag- 
edy; and  the  impression  is  slight  unless  imagination  finishes 
the  characters,  and  supplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting. 

Imag'kiaUon  increases  our  sympathy  wiOi  others.  —  It  is  not 
only  lo  scenes  of  distress  that  imagination  increases  our  sensi- 
bility. It  gives  us  a  double  share  in  the  prosperity  of  others, 
and  enables  us  to  partake  with  a  more  Hvely  interest  in  every 
fortunate  incident  that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or  to  commu- 
nities. .  Even  from  the  productions  of  the  earth  aud  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our  thoughts  to  the  enjoy- 
ments they  bring  lo  the  sensitive  creation,  and  by  interesting 
our  benevolent  affections  in  the  scenes  we  behold,  lends  a  new 
chann  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I  liave  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent  coldness 
and  selfishness  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  a  want  of  attention  and  a  want  of  imagination.  In  tlie  case 
of  misfortunes  which,  happen  to  ourselves,  or  to  our  near  con- 
nections, neither  of  these  powers  is  necessary  to  malte  us  ac- 
quainted with  our  situation :  so  that  we  feel,  of  necessity,  the 
correspondent  emotions.  But  without  an  uncommon  degree  of 
both,  it  is  impo.ssible  for  any  man  to  comprehend  completely  the 
situation  of  his  neighbor,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a  great  part  of 
the  distress  which  exists  in  the  world.  If-  we  feel,  therefore, 
more  for  ourselves  than  for  others,  the  difference  is  to  be  as- 
cribed, at  least  partly,  to  this ;  that,  in  the  fonner  case,  the 
facts  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  ai-e  more  fully 
belbre  us  than  they  possibly  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of  my  meaning,  it  ia 
necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  a 
law  of  our  nature,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an  interference  be- 
tween our  own  interest  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  preference  to  ourselves ;  even  supposing  our  neigh- 
bor's situation  to  be  as  completely  known  to  us  as  our  own.  I 
only  affirm,  that,  where  this  preference  becomes  blamable  and 
unjust,  the  effect  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the  way  I  men- 
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tioned.*  One  striking  proof  of  tbis  is,  the  powerful  emotioiB 
wliicli  may  be  occaoioiially  eicited  in  tlie  minds  of  the  most  cal- 
lous, wlien  the  attention  has  been  onee  fixed,  and  the  imagina- 
tion awaltened  by  eloquent,  iind  circumstantial,  and  pathetic  de- 
scription, 

Adam  Sniilh  traces  the  sense  of  Justice  to  a  regwd  Jbr  the 
opinion  of  others.  —  A  very  amiable  and  profound  moi^ist,  in 
the  account  wliich  he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  sense  of 
justice,  has,  I  think,  drawn  a  less  pleasing  picture  of  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  ^reeable  to  truth.  "To 
disturb,"  says  he,  "  the  happiness  of  our  neighbor,  merely  be- 
cause it  stands  in  the  way  of  our  own ;  to  take  from  him  what 
is  of  real  use  to  him,  merely  because  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of 
more  use  to  us ;  or,  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,  at  the  expense 
of  other  people,  the  natural  preference  which  evei7  man  has  ibr 
his  own  happiness  above  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impar- 
tial spectator  can  go  along  with.  Eveiy  man  is,  no  doubt,  first 
and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care ;  and  as  he  is 
fitter  to  take  care  of  himself  than  of  any  otlier  person,  it  is  fit 
and  right  that  it  should  be  so.  Every  man,  therefore,  is  much 
more  deeply  interested  in  whatever  immediately  concerns  him- 
self, than  in  what  concerns  any  otiier  man ;  and  to  hear,  per- 
haps, of  the  death  of  another  person  with  whom  we  have  no 
particular  connection,  will  give  ua  less  concern,  will  spoil  our 
slomacli,  or  break  onr  rest,  much  less  than  a  very  insignificant 
disaster  which  has  befallen  ourselves.  But  though  the  ruin  of 
our  neighbor  may  affect  us  much  less  than  a  very  small  misfor- 
tune of  our  own,  we  must  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that  small 
misfortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  own  ruin.  We  must  here, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  view  ourselves  not  so  much  according  to  that 
light  in  which  we  may  naturally  appear  to  ourselves,  as  accoi-ding 
to  tliat  in  which  we  naturally  appear  to  others.  Though  every 
man  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  be  the  whole  world  to  him 
self,  to  the  rest  of  mankind  he  is  a  most  insignificant  part  of  it 


*  I  saypai-di/;  forhabilB  of  inattention  to  the  situation  of  Other  men, 
nndoubKdlj  presuppose  some  detect  in  tlie  social  affections. 
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Thowgh  h  1    1 }      as  may  be  of  more  importance  to  liim 

than  tliii     f    11    !  U  besides,  lo  every  otlier  person  it  is  of 

no  more  q  1    n  that  of  any  other  man.     Thougti  it 

may  be  h      f         hat  every  individual,  in  his  own  breast, 

naturaliy  p  f  1  m  If  to  all  mankind,  yet  he  dares  not  look 
mankind  h  fac  d  avow  ttiat  he  acts  aceoi-ding  to  this 
principle  H  f  Is  h  t,  in  this  preference,  they  can  never  go 
along  with  him,  and  that,  how  natural  soever  it  may  be  to  him, 
it  must  always  appear  excessive  and  extravagant  to  them. 
When  he  views  himself  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  conscious 
that  others  will  view  him,  he  sees  that,  to  them,  he  is  but  one  of 
the  multitude,  in  no  respect  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If  ho 
would  act  so  as  that  the  impartial  spectator  may  enter  into  the 
principles  of  his  conduct,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the 
greatest  desire  to  do,  he  must,  upon  this,  aa  upon  all  other  occa- 
sions, humble  the  arrogance  of  his  self-love,  and  bring  it  down 
to  something  which  other  men  can  go  along  with." 

This  fkeory  eonlroverted  ;  benevolent  feeling  ind^endent  of  ike 
opinion  of  others.  —  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is 
much  truth  in  this  passage ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  might  leach  a  man  of  good  sense,  without  the 
aid  of  more  amiable  moiivea,  to  conceal  his  unreasonable  par- 
tialities in  fevor  of  himself,  and  to  act  agreeably  to  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  sentiments  of  impartial  spectators.  But  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  the  fact  is  much  too  strongly  stated  with 
respect  to  thenaturil  paitiality  of  self-love,  supposing  the  situa- 
tion of  our  neighbors  to  be  is  completely  presented  to  out  view, 
as  our  own  must  of  necessity  be  When  the  orator  wishes  to 
combat  the  selfish  pa''sions  of  his  audience,  and  to  rouse  theiB 
to  a  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  mankind,  what  mode  of  per- 
suasion does  nature  dictate  to  him  '  Is  it,  to  remind  tliem  of  the 
importance  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  conduct  lo 
the  sentiments  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  feelings  ? 
Such  considerations  undoubtedly  might,  with  some  men,  produce 
a  certain  effect;  and  might  lead  them  to  assume  the  appearance 
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of  virtue ;  but  they  would  never  excite  a  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  thought  of  injustice,  or  a  sudden  and  iiiTOluntary 
burst  of  disinterested  afFection.  If  the  orator  can  only  succeed 
in  fixing  their  attention  to  fects,  and  in  bringing  these  facts 
home  to  tlieir  imagination  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  he  has 
completely  attained  his  object.  No  sooner  are  the  facts  appre- 
hended, than  the  beneToleiit  principles  of  oar  nature  display 
themselves  in  all  their  beauty.  The  most  cautious  and  timid 
lose,  for  a  moment,  all  thought  of  themselves,  and  despising 
every  consideration  of  prudence  or  of  safety,  become  wholly  en- 
grossed with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Many  other  facts,  which  are  commonly  alleged  as  proofs  of 
the  original  selfishness  of  mankind,  may  be  explained,  in  part, 
in  a  similar  way ;  and  may  be  traced  to  habits  of  inattention,  or 
to  a  want  of  imagination,  arising,  probably,  fi'om  some  fault  in 
early  education. 

What  lias  now  been  remarted  with  respect  to  the  social  prin- 
ciples, may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  passions,  excepting  those 
wliich  take  their  rise  from  the  body.  They  ai-e  commonly  Strang 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  and  vigor  of  the  imagination. 

Vkexerctsed  imaginatiom,  when  once  Tonsed,  become  un^vem- 
aMe. — It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  when  an  imagi- 
nation, which  is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which,  like  those  of  the 
vnlgar,  has  little  activity  from  a  want  of  culture,  is  fiiirly  roused 
by  the  descriptions  of  the  orator  or  the  poet,  it  is  more  apt  to 
produce  the  violence  of  enthusiasm,  than  in  mmds  of  a  superior 
order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occasional  exereise,  we  acquire  a 
great  degree  of  command  over  it.  As  we  cin  withdtaw  (he 
attention  at  pleasure  from  objects  of  sense,  and  tian'iport  our- 
selves into  a  world  of  our  own,  so,  when  t\  e  wish  to  moderate 
our  enthusiasm,  we  can  dismiss  the  objects  of  imagination,  and 
return  to  our  ordinai'y  perceptions  and  occupations  But  in  a 
mind  to  which  these  intellectual  visions  are  not  fimiliar  and 
which  borrows  them  completely  from  the  gpuiui  of  another,  im- 
agination, when  once  excited,  becomes  perfectly  ungovernable, 
and  pi-oduces  something  like  a  temporary  insanity.     Hence  the 
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wonderful  effects  of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders  ; 
eiFecta  which  are  much  more  remarkable  than  what  it  ever  pro- 
duces on  men  of  education.* 

V.  Incrytweniences  resulting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination. 
—  It  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  the  objects 
of  percepUon  should  produce  much  stronger  impressions  on  the 
mind  than  lis  own  operations.  And,  accordingly,  they  always 
do  BO,  \ih^n  pi-oper  care  has  been  taken  in  early  life  to  exercise 
the  differeut  principles  of  our  constitution.  But  it  is  possible, 
by  long  habits  of  solitary  reflection,  to  reverse  this  order  of 
things,  and  to  wealten  the  attention  to  sensible  objects  to  so 
gi-eat  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  conduct  almost  wholly  under  the 
influence  of  imagination.  Removed  to  a  distance  from  society, 
and  fi-ora  the  pursuits  of  life,  when  we  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  our  own  thoughts,  and  have  found  our 
activity  gratifled  by  intellectual  exertions,  which  afford  scope  to 
all  our  powers  and  affections,  without  exposing  us  to  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  fi-om  the  bustle  of  the  world,  we  are  apt  lo 
contract  an  unnatural  predilection  for  meditation,  and  to  lose  ail 
interest  in  external  occurrences.  In  such  a  situation,  too,  the 
mind  gradually  loses  that  command  which  education,  when 
properly  conducted,  gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas,  till  at 
length,  the  most  extravagant  dreams  of  imagination  acquire  as 
powei-fui  an  influence  in  exciting  all  its  passions,  as  if  they  were 
i-ealities.  A  wild  and  mountainous  country,  which  presents  but 
a  limited,  vaiiety  of  objects,  and  these  only  of  such  a  sort  as 
"  awake  to  solemn  thought,"  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  cherish- 
ing this  enthusiasm. 

Remedies  for  a  disordered  imagination.  —  When  such  disor- 
ders of  the  imagination  hare  been  long  confirmed  by  habit,  the 
evil  may,  perhaps,  be  beyond  a  remedy;  but  ia  their  inferior 

*  "  The  province  of  eloquence  is  to  re  n  o  m  nd  of  lorn  perception 
and  lUtk  ijimgination ;  to  set  Ih  ngs  n  1  hts  tl  y  n  sa  them  in ;  to 
engage  their  attention  bydetal  and  um  tan  g  d  oily  nnfolded ; 
to  adoni  and  heighten  them  w  th   n  and      1  rs  u  1.     ivn  to  tlicm  ; 

and  to  laiae  and  engage  thei     -nl    pna  to  tl      ]     nt  to  which  the 

apenker  wishes  to  hiing  them."  —  (•  oj    Letlv     j    U-t 
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degrees,  inuck  may  Ijc  expected  from  our  own  efforts ;  iu  joar- 
ticular,  from  mingling  gradually  in  the  business  and  amusements 
of  the  world ;  or,  if  we  Iiave  sufficient  force  of  mind  for  the 
exertion,  from  resolutely  plunging  into  those  active  and  intei'esU 
iug  and  hazardous  scenes,  which,  by  compelling  us  to  attend  to 
external  drcumstances,  may  weaken  the  impreasiona  of  imagina- 
tion, and  strengthen  those  produced  by  realities.  The  advice 
of  the  poet,  in  these  cases,  is  eqnally  beautiful  and  just ;  — 

"  Go,  soft  enthusiast !  quit  the  cypress  gi'OTca, 
Nou  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moaiiiugs  tune 
Tour  sad  complaint.    Go,  seek  the  cheerful  haunts 
Of  men,  antl  mingle  with  the  bustling  crowd; 
Lay  schemes  for  wealtb,  or  power,  or  fiime,  the  wish 
Of  nobler  minds,  aud  push  them  night  and  day. 
Or  join  the  caravan  in  guest  of  scenes 
New  to  jour  eyes,  and  shifting  every  hotu'. 
Beyond  the-Alps,  beyond  the  Apennines. 
Or,  mora  odventuroUB,  rash  into  the  field 
Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  tlirough  the  sky. 
The  lofty  trumpet  swells  the  madd'niug  soul ; 
And  in  tlie  hardy  camp  luid  toilsome  march, 
Torget  all  softer  and  less  manly  cares." 

Arustrohg. 

Connection  between  genius  and  melancholy.  —  The  disordered 
state  of  mind  to  which  these  observations  refer,  is  the  more  inter- 
esting, tliat  it  is  chiefly  incident  to  men  of  uncommon  sensibility' 
and  genius.  It  has  been  oftea  remarked,  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  genius  and  melancholy;  and  there  is  one  sense  of  (he 
word  melancholy,  an  which  the  remark  is  undonbtedly  true ;  a 
sense  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  deflne,  but  in  which  it  implies 
nothing  either  gloomy  or  malevolent.  This,  I  thmk,  is  not  only 
confirmed  by  facta,  but  may  be  inferred  from  some  principles 
which  were  formerly  slated  on  the  subject  of  invention ;  for  as 
the  disposition  now  alluded  to  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and  to  collect  the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  is 
peculiarly  favorable  lo  Uie  discovery  of  those  profound  conclu- 
sions which  result  from  an  accurate  examin^ion  of  the  less 
obvious  relations  among  our  ideas.  From  the  same  principles, 
too,  may  be  traced  some  of  the  effects  which  situation  and  eai-ly 
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eJucation  produce  on  tLc  luteUectual  cLoi-ieter.  Among  the 
uatives  of  wild  and  aohtaiy  eountiiea,  we  may  expect  to  iiie_et 
with  sublime  eseitions  of  poetical  imagmation  and  of  pliiio- 
sophical  research,  wlulu  those  mtnwhoae  ittentiou  has  been 
dissipated  from  infancy  amidst  the  bustle  ot  the  world,  and 
whose  current  of  thought  has  been  trained  to  yield  and  accommo- 
date itae!^  every  moment,  to  the  rapid  succession  of  trilies, 
which  diversify  fashionable  life,  acquire,  without  any  eifort  oa 
their  part,  the  intellectual  habits  which  are  favorable  to  gayety, 
vivacity,  and  wit. 

Very  ■imaginative  persons  "may  appear  aimost  insane.  —  When 
a  man,  under  tlie  habitual  influence  of  a  warm  imagination,  is 
obUged  to  mingle  occasionally  in  scenes  of  real  business,  he  is 
perpetually  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  his  own  enthusiasm. 
What  we  caU  good  sense  in  the  conduct  of  life,  consists  chiefly 
in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables  its  possessor  to  view,  at 
all  times,  with  perfect  coolness  and  accuracy,  all  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  his  situation,  so  that  each  of  them  may  produce 
its  due  "impression  oa  him,  without  any  exaggeration  arising  from 
its  own  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a  man  of  an  ill-i-egulatcd 
imagination,  external  circumstances  only  serve  as  hints  to  excite 
his  own  thoughts,  and  the  conduct  he  pursues  has,  in  general,  far 
less  reference  to  his  real  situation,  than  to  some  imaginaiy  ont , 
in  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be  placed;  in  consequence  oi 
■which,  while  he  appears  to  himself  to  be  acting  with  the  most 
perfect  wisdom  and  consistency,  he  may  frequently  exhibit  to 
others  all  the  appearances  of  folly.  Such,  pretty  nearly,  seems 
to  be  the  idea  which  the  author  {Madame  de  Stael  Holstein)  of 
the  "  Eeflections  on  tlie  Character  and  Writings  of  Eousseau," 
has  formed  of  that  extraordinary  man,  "  His  faculties,"  we  are 
toldj "  were  slow,  in  their  operation,  but  liis  heart  was  ardent ;  it 
was  in  conseqneaee  of  his  own  meditations  that  he  became  im- 
passioned ;  he  discovered  no  sadden  emotions,  but  all  his  feelings 
grew  upon  reflection.  It  has,  perhaps,  happened  to  him  to  fall 
in  love  gradually  with  a  woman,  by  dwelling  on  the  idea  of  her 
(luring  lier  absence.  Sometimes  he  would  part  with  you  with 
all  his  former  affection ;  but  if  an  expression  had  escaped  you, 
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which  might  bear  an  unfavorable  construction,  he  would  recol- 
lect it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a 
monfh,  and  conclude  by  a  total  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  wi^ 
that  there  waa  scarce  a  possibility  of  undeceiving  him ;  for  ihe 
light  which  broke  in  upon  him  at  once  waa  not  sufficient  to 
efface  the  wi-ong  impressions  which  had  taken  place  so  graduaOy 
in  his  mind.  It  was  extremely  difficult,  too,  to  continue  long 
on  an  intimate  footing  with  him.  A  word,  a  gesture,  furnished 
him  with  matter  of  profound  meditation  ;  he  connected  tlie  most 
trifling  circumstances  like  so  many  mathematical  propositions, 
and  conceived  his  conclusions  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  demonstration."  "  I  believe,"  continues  this  ingenious  wiiter, 
"  that  imagination  was  the  strongest  of  his  faculties,  and  that  it 
had  almost  absorbed  all  the  rest.  He  dreamed  ralher  tlian 
existed,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  said,  more  propei'ly 
to  have  passed  in  his  mind,  than  without  him;  a  mode  of  being, 
one  should  have  tlioaght,  that  ought  to  have  secured  him  fi-om 
distrust,  as  it  prevented  him  from  observation ;  but  tlie  truth 
was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempliag  to  observe ;  'it  only 
rendered  his  observations  erroneous.  That  his  soul  was  tender, 
no  one  can  doubt,  aiter  having  read  his  works ;  but  his  imagina- 
tion sometimes  interposed  between  his  reason  and  his  affections, 
and  destroyed  their  influence :  he  appeared  sometimes  void  of 
sensibility;  but  it  was  becaase  he  did  not  perceive  objects  SucJi 
as  they  were.  Had  he  seen  them  with  our  eyes,  his  heart 
would  have  been  more  affected  than  oars." 

In  this  very  striking  description,  we  see  the  melancholy  picture 
of  sensibility  and  genius  approaching  lo  insanity.  It  is  a  case, 
probably,  that  but  rarely  occurs  in  the  extent  here  described; 
but,  I  believe,  there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  tra«e  many  resembling  features  to  it,  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  acquaintances;  perhaps  there  are  few  who  have  not 
been  occasionally  conscious  of  some  resemblance  to  it  in  them- 
selves. 

JUistakes  in  Judgment  resulting  from  an  ill-regxdaied  itnagina- 
tion.  —  To  these  observations  we  may  add,  that,  by  an  excessiye- 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  the  taste  may  acquirp 
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a  fastidious  refinement,  unsuifable  to  the  pi-eaent  situation  of 
human  nature ;  and  those  inteOectual  and  moral  hahita,  whicli 
ought  to  be  formed  by  actual  esperience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  so  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetrj'  and  romance, 
as  to  disqualify  ua  for  tlie  scene  in  which  we  are  destined  to  act. 
Such  a  distempered  state  of  he  m  nl       an  endless  source  of 


error;  more  particularly  wh      we  aie 

I  la    d  in  those  critical 

situations,  in  wliich  our  condu     dete  n 

our  future  happiness 

or  miseij!  and  which,  on  a        n    of 

hi      xtensivo  influence 

on  human  life,  form  the  prin   pig      n 

d  o  k  of  flctitious  com- 

position.     The  effect  of  novel     a  m  I 

al    g  the  passions  of 

youth,  with  respect  to  the  mo      a  e     tin    and  important  of  all 

relations,  is  one  of  the  many   n  tan  e 

f  the  iiiconvenicrces 

resulting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagmati 

on. 

The  passion  of  1        I      b         n 

ya^     fl     f        t        h 

ject  of  the  poets,  a  d  has  n        b  rth  tc 

h     fi      t  p  od     1 

of  human  genius.     Th              th        t 

1  d  1    lit    f    h    y      g 

and  susceptible.  Ion    b  f      tl        fl 

f  tl     pa           IS  i  1 

and  from  these  a  roma  t    mmd  f   m   t 

t    If          1  il  m  1  1 

of  beauty  and  perf    t            d  h 

■rni      d       I     ts 

creation.     Onaheait    h   h  h      b    n 

1    g              m  d  to  b 

thus  warmed  by  th     m  nn  t   n  tl 

11            f       1    1 

ters  make  bnt  a  si   ht  m  p  and  d      1}     t      li  b 

found,  that  men  of  a     m'mt     t    n       1       wh  1      tl     m 

fluence  of  violent  p  H  m      tacli  dpi 

object.     Where,  ind     d  hatn  dwh  I 

of  temperament,  th      ff't  dff       tbthyai       q'lj 

fata!  to  happiness.    Ahditt        whhxtm  1 

characters  are  confo     d  d  by  la]     a  1      i^g      t  1  j 

of  ideal  perfection,  th      hce        1       tit  ^jt^J 

caprice  and  accident    algit  bl  mitk      f 

exact  coinddence ;      d  th     1        pt  f  Ih    p  d  1 

are  apphed  literally  to  an  individual,  who  perhaps  falls  short  of 
the  common  standard  of  excellence.  "  I  am  certain,"  says  the 
author  last  quoted,  in  her  account  of  the  chaiaeter  of  Eousseau, 
"  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment  which  was  not  founded  on 
caprice.  It  was  illusions  alone  that  could  captivate  liis  pas- 
31 
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sions ;  ajid  it  was  necessary  for  him  always  to  accomplish  Jiia 
mistress  flxim  his  owu  fancy.  I  am  cei'taia,  also,"  she  adds, 
"  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved  the  most,  and  perhaps  the  ouly 
woman  whom  he  loved  constantly,  was  liis  own  Julie." 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  passion,  the  effects  of  a  romaafic 
<n  t  a  bvi  us  to  the  most  careless  observer ;  and  they 
1  ft      1dm      1  sfs  to  regret,  that  a  temper  of  mind  so 

d  f    h  PI      b3  should  have  received  so  mucb  encourage- 

m     t  f  m  rs  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have  em- 

j  I  J    1  tl        g  to  better  purposes.     These,  however,  are 

t  h  ly  ff  fs  which  such  habits  of  study  have  on  the 
h  acte  S  m  fl  ers,  which  are  not  so  apparent  at  first  view, 
h  tiny       t  only  to  mislead  us  where  our  owu  happi- 

ness IS  at  stake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  those  active  prin- 
ciples, which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  society.  The  manner 
in  which  imagination  inilucnces  the  mind,  in  the  instances  which 
1  allude  to  at  present,  is  curious,  and  deserves  a  more  particular 
explanation. 

On  what  our  capacity  of  moral  improvement  is  founded.  —  I 
shall  liave  occasion  afterwards  to  show,*  in  treating  of  our  moral 

*  The  following  reaeoning  was  suggestod  to  me  bj  a  passage  in  Bntler'a 
Analogy.  "  Going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talking  well, 
and  drawing  fine  pictures  of  it,  this  is  so  far  itora  necessfirily  or  eertainly 
condurang  to  form  a  htibit  of  it  in  him  who  tlius  employs  himself,  that  it  may 
harden  Hie  mind  in  a  contrary  course,  and  render  it  gmdnnlly  more  insensi- 
ble, !.  e.  form  a  habit  of  insensibility  to  all  moral  obligations.  !For,  from, 
our  very  facnlty  of  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  i-epcatod,  grow 
weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  passing  tlirongh  the  mind,  are  felt  loss  sensi- 
bly; being  accustomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity,  !.  e.  lessens  fear;  to 
distress,  lessens  the  passion  of  pity ;  to  instances  of  others'  moitality,  les- 
sens the  sensible  apprehension  of  onr  oivn.  And  from  those  two  observa- 
tjons  together,  that  pToctktd  kiMts  are  Jbrmed  and  atittiglJieiied  by  repeated  . 
ads  ;  ani  (hat  j/assiae  impressions  groio  B'eafej'  bt/  being  repealed  upon  us;  it 
most  follow,  that  active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening 
by  a  course  of  acting  npon  such  and  sneh  motives  and  axdtements,  while 
tliese  niotivea  and  exciteroenta  themselves  are,  by  pi-oportionable  degrees, 
groiving  less  sensible,  i.  e.  are  continnally  less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as 
tlie  active  habits  strengthen.  And  experience  confirms  this  ;  for  active  prin- 
pipies,  at  the  very  ^me  they  are  less  lively  in  perception  than  tliey  were. 
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jiowere,  tlmt  experience  diminishes  the  inj!uence  of  passive  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  hut  strengthens  our  aetioe  principles.  A. 
course  of  debauchei'y  deadens  the  sense  of  pleasure,  but  in- 
creases the  desire  of  grafifioalion.  An  immoderate  use  of  strong 
liquors  destroys  ihe  sensibility  of  the  palate,  but  strengthens  the 
habits  of  intemperance.  The  enjoyments  we  derive  from  any 
fay oKte  pursuit  gradQally  decay  as  we  advance  in  years;  and 
yet  we  continue  to  pi'osecute  our  favorite  pursuits  with  increas- 
ing steadiness  and  vigor. 

On  these  two  laws  of  our  natui-e  is  founded  our  capacity  of 
moral  improvement.  In  proportioa  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
obey  our  sense  of  duty,  the  influence  of  the  temptations  to  vice 
is  diminished;  while,  at  the  same  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous 
conduct  is  confirmed.  How  many  passive  impressions,  for  in- 
stauee,  must  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  beneficence  can 
exert  itself  uniformly  and  habitually !  How  many  circumstances 
are  there  in  the  distresses  of  others,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
alienate  our  hearts  from  them,  and  which  pi-ompt  us  to  withdraw 
from  the  sight  of  the  miserable !  The  impressions  we  receive 
fram  these  are  unfavoi-able  to  virtue ;  their  force,  however, 
every  day  diminishes,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  hy  perseverance,  be 


Bre  found  to  be,  somehow,  wronght  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper  and 
character,  and  become  more  effectual  in  inflnencing  our  pracKce.  The 
tliree  things  just  mentioned  may  afford  instances  of  it.  Pereepfion  of 
danger  19  a  natural  exeitcriont  of  passire  fear  and  acfJTB  caution ;  dud  by 
bomg  jHured  to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  grnduaUy  wronght,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  former  gradually  lessens.  Perception  of  distress  in 
olliers,  19  a  nattunl  esoitemeut  passivelj  fo  pity,  and  actively  to  relieve  it ; 
hut  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  distressed 
persons,  and  ho  cannot  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  tlie 
various  miseries  of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted ;  when  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practi- 
cal principle  of  action,  will  strengthen  ;  and  whilst  he  passiTely  compas- 
sionates the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  actively  to 
assist  and  befriend  iJiem.  So,  also,  at  the  same  tune  that  the  daily  in- 
stances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a  lass  sensibte  passive 
feeling  of  apprehension  of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  of  it  in  serious  men ;  i.  e.  to 
forming  a  habit  o'  acting  with  a  constant  view  to  it." 
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wholly  cilia ti'oy (ill.  It  is  thus  tliat  tlie  character  of  the  beneficent 
man  is  formed.  The  passiye  impressions  which  he  felt  origin- 
ally, aad  which  counteracted  his  sense  of  duty,  have  lost  their 
influence,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become  part  of  his 

EaUts  of  benevolence  mahe  up  for  the  hss  of  quick  sympa- 
(7iieg.— It  must  be  owned,  that  this  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be 
retorted ;  for  among  those  passive  impressions,  which  are  weak- 
ened by  repetition,  there  are  some  which  haYe  a  henefleial 
tendency.  The  uneasiness,  in  particular,  which  the  sight  of 
distress  occasions,  is  a  strong  iocentive  to  acts  of  humanity  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  lessened  by  experience.  This 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  expect,  that  the  yowng  and  unprac- 
tised would  be  more  disposed  to  perform  beneficent  actions, 
than  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  who  have  been  familiar 
with  scenes  of  misery.  And,  in  truth,  the  fact  would  be  so, 
were  it  not  that  the  effect  of  custom  on  this  passive  impression 
is  counteracted  by  its  effects  on  others;  and,  above  all,  by  its 
influence  in  strengthening  the  active  habit  of  beneficence.  An 
old  and  experienced  physician  is  less  afFect«d  by  the  sight  of 
bodily  pain  than  a  young  practitioner ;  but  he  has  acquired  a 
more  confii'med  habit  of  assisting  ihe  sick  and  helpless,  and 
■BTouM  offer  greater  violence  to  his  nature,  if  he  should  withhold 
from  tliem  any  relief  that  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow.  In 
this  case  we  see  a  beautiful  provision  made  for  our  moral  im- 
provement, as  the  effects  of  experience  on  one  part  of  our  con- 
etitution  are  made  to  counteract  its  effects  on  another. 

FamUictnty  toith  scenes  of  ficHHotis  distress  is  hurtful.  —  If 
the  foregoing  observations  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow,  that 
habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed  in  retirement,  but  by  ming- 
ling in  the  scenes  of  active  life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention 
to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  is  not  merely  useless  to  the 
ehai-acter,  but  positively  hurtful. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed,  tiat  the  frequent  perusal  of 
pathetic  compositions  diminishes  the  uneasiness  which  they  are 
naturally  iitted  to  excite,  A  person  who  indulges  habitually  in 
such  studies,  may  feel  a  growing  desire  of  his  usual  gratification, 
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but  lie  is  every  day  less  and  less  affected  by  the  sceiies  wliich 
are  presented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  aa 
actor  long  hackneyed  on  the  stage,  who  is  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely interested  by  the  distresses  of  a  tragedy.  The  effect  of 
such  compositions  and  representations,  in.  rendering  the  mind 
callous  to  actual  distress,  is  still  greater ;  for  as  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  almost  always  carries  him  beyond  truth  and  nature, 
a  familiarity  with  the  tragic  scenes  which  he  exhibits,  can  hardly 
fail  lo  deaden  the  impression  pi-oduced  by  the  comparatively 
trifling  sufferings  which  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs 
presents  to  us.  In  real  life,  a  provision  is  made  for  this  gradual 
decay  of  sensibility,  by  (he  proportional  decay  of  other  pas- 
sive impressions,  which  have  an  opposite  tendency,  and  by  the 
additional  force  which  our  active  habits  are  daily  aequu-ing. 
Exhibitions  of  fictitious  distress,  while  they  produce  the  former 
change  on  the  character,  have  no  influence  in  producing  the 
latter ;  ou  the  contrary,  they  tend  to  strengthen  tliose  passive 
impressions  which  counteract  beneficence.  The  scenes  into  which 
the  novelist  introduces  us  are,  in  general,  perfectly  unlike  those 
■which  occur  in  tlie  world.  As  his  object  is  to  pletee,  he  removes 
from  his  descriptions  every  circumstance  which  is  disgusting, 
and  presents  us  with  the  histories  of  elegant  and  dignified  dis- 
tress. It  is  not  such  scenes  tliat  human  life  exhibits.  We  have 
to  act,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  characters,  but  with  the 
mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate.  The  perused 
of  jictitious  history  has  a  tendency  to  increase  that  disgust  which 
we  naturally  feel  at  the  concomitants  of  distress,  and  to  cukivcUe 
a  false  refinement  of  taste,  inconsistent  with  our  condition  aa 
members  of  society.  Nay,  it  is  possible  for  this  refinement  to 
bo  carried  so  far  as  to  withdraw  a  man  from  the  duties  of  life, 
and  even  from  the  sight  of  those  distresses  which  he  might 
alleviate.  And,  accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found,  who,  if  the 
situations  of  romance  were  realized,  would  not  fail  to  display  the 
virtues  of  their  favorite  characters,  whose  sense  of  duty  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  engage  them  in  the  humble  and  private 
scenes  of  human  misery. 

To  these  effects  oi  fictitious  history  we  may  add,  that  it  gii;e» 
31* 
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jto  exercise  to  our  active  lialnts.  lu  real  life,  we  proceed  from 
the  passive  impression  fo  ttose  exertions  whicb  it  was  intended 
to  pi-oduce.  In  the  conteraplafJon  of  imaginary  sufferings,  we 
stop  short  at  the  impression,  and  whate'ver  benevolent  disposi- 
tions we  may  feci,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them 
into  action. 

Good  and  evil  effects  of  Jlction.  —  From  these  reasonings  it 
appears,  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibitions  of  fictitious 
distress  is,  in  every  view,  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improve- 
ment. It  (Mminishea  that  uneasiness  which  we  feei  at  tJie  sight 
of  distress,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  strengthens 
that  disgust  which  the  loathsome  concomitants  of  distress  excite 
in  the  mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to  avoid  the  sight  of  misery ; 
Wilde,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  confirm  those 
liabits  of  active  beneficence,  without  which,  the  best  dispositions 
ai-e  useless.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  disapprove 
entnely  of  fictitious  mrratives,  or  of  pathetic  compositions.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  tlie  perusal  of  tJiem  may  be  attended 
with  advaiitage,  when  the  effects  winch  I  have  mentioned  are 
toiiected  by  habits  of  real  business.  They  soothe  the  jnind 
when  luffled  bj  the  rude  intercourse  of  society,  and  stealing  the 
attention  instnBiblj  fiom  our  own  cares,  substitute,  instead  of 
discontent  and  distress,  a  tender  and  pleasiog  melancholy.  By 
exhibitions  of  characters  a  little  elevated  above  the  common 
stand  ird,  tlipy  h^v6  a  tendency  to  cultivate  the  taste  in  life ;  fo 
quicken  our  disgu-t  at  what  is  mean  or  offensive,  and  to  form 
the  mmd  itisLnsibly  to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency 
to  cultivate  the  powei-s  of  moral  perception  has  never  been  dis- 
puted ;  and  when  the  influence,  of  such  perceptions  is  powerfully 
felt,  and  is  united  with  an  active  and  manly  temper,  they  render 
tbe  diai-acter  not  only  more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itself, 
and  moi-e  useful  to  others ;  for  although  a  rectitude  of  judgment 
with  respect  in  conduct,  and  strong  moral  feelings,  do,  by  no 
means,  alone  constitute  virtue  %  yet  they  ai'e  fi-eqiieutly  neces- 
sary to  direct  our  behaviour  in  the  more  critical  situations  of 
life ;  and  they  increase  the  intei-est  we  take  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  virtue  in  the  world.     I  believe,  likewise,  that,  by 
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lauaiis  of  fictitious  history,  displays  of  chai'act«r  may  be  moat 
successfully  given,  and  the  various  weaknesses  of  the  heai-t  ex- 
posed. I  only  mean  to  insinuate,  that  a  taste  for  them  may  be 
cai-ried  too  far;  that  the  sensibility  which  terminates  in  imagi- 
nation, is  but  a  refined  and  selfish  luxury ;  and  that  nothing  can 
effectually  advance  our  moral  improvement,  but  an  attention  fo 
the  active  duties  which  belong  to  our  stations.* 

VI,  £nportant  uses  to  which  ike  power  of  imagination  is  sm5- 
3(^vienf.  —  The  faculty  of  imagination  is  the  great  spring  of  hu- 
man activity,  and  the  principal  source  of  hmnau  improvement. 
As  it  delights  in  presenting  to  the  mind  scenes  and  chai'actei's 
more  perfect  than  those  which  we  are  aeiiuainted  with,  it  pre- 
vents us  from  ever  being  completely  satisfied  with  our  present 
condition,  or  with  our  past  attainments;  and  engages  us  contin- 
ually in  the  pursuit  of  some  untried  enjoyment,  or  of  some  ideal 
excellence.  Hence  the  ardor  of  the  selfish  to  better  their  for- 
tunes, and  to  add  to  their  personal  accomplishments ;  and  hence 
the  iseal  of  the  patriot  and  the  philosopher  to  advance  the  vir- 
tue and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  Destroy  this  faculty, 
and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as  stationaiy  as  that  of 
the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excellence  which  imag- 
ination has  foi-med,  are  greatly  raised  above  the  ordinaiy  stand- 
ard, they  interest  the  passions  too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times 
the  cool  exercise  of  reason,  and  produce  tbat  state  of  the  mind 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  enthusiasm ;  a  temper 

»  After  all  the  concessions  I  have  hei-o  macle  in  fiivor  of  such  fictitions 
histories  as  our  modem  novels,  I  must  ncknowleilge  my  own  paitiality  for 
tlioso  pei-formances  of  an  earlier  dnte,  which  doseiTbs  the  admintiirea  of  im- 
agmoTi  orders  of  being.  [The  Arabian  Nighta'  Entertainmeiit,  Fairy  Tales, 
etc.]  Many  of  them  afford  lessons  of  roomlitj  not  less  instructive  than 
fliose  in  our  most  unexceplJOQable  novels ;  and  they  possess,  iiver  and 
above,  the  important  advantage  of  giving  to  the  imagination  of  young  per- 
sona a  much  more  vigorous  exercise,  while  tJiey  have  no  such  tendency 
as  novels  have  to  mislead  them  in  their  views  of  human  life.  In  most 
cases,  it  may  be  laid  doivo  as  a  rule,  tjiat  fictitious  histories  are  dnugerous, 
in  proportion  as  the  manners  they  exhibit  profess  to  approac'i  to  thosi) 
which  wc  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  world. 
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which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitfu!  sources  of  error  and  disappoint- 
meut ;  but  which  is  a  source  at  the  same  time  of  hei-oic  a<:tiona 
and  of  exaltei  chaiatteis  To  the  exaggeiated  conception'!  of 
eloquence  which  petpetually  resolved  an  tlie  mmd  of  Cii-ero; 
to  that  idea  which  haunted  his  Ihoaghta  of  aliqutd  immensum 
injinitwmgve  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  tlie  mo-^t  splendid 
displays  of  human  genius  and  it  is  probahle  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  felt  by  eveiy  m,m  who  has  risen  much 
above  the  level  of  hum-wiity  eithei  in  speculation  or  in  iction. 
It  is  happy  for  t!ie  individual  when  these  enthusia-itic  desires 
are  directed  to  events  whiLh  do  not  deji-nd  on  the  c'i£n  e  of 
fortune 

Why  the  higher  hnrls  of  jxielrj  please  — The  pleasure  we 
receive  from  the  highei  kinds  of  poetry  tnkes  iTiC  in  part  fiom 
'  that  disaatisfection  which  the  ohjects  of  imagination  inspire  ua 
with,  for  the  scenes,  the  evenf*:,  and  the  t]uracfer9  with  which 
our  senses  are  conTeisant  Tired  and  disgusted  with  thu  wirld 
of  imperfection  we  dehglit  to  e^cipe  to  anothei  of  the  poet's 
creation,  wheru  the  cluima  of  nalme  Hear  an  eternal  bloom, 
and  where  "Muices  of  enjoyment  aie  opened  to  u&  amtcd  to  the 
vast  capacities  of  the  human  mind*  Oa  this  natural  loie  of 
poeticji!  fittion,  Ijovd  Bacon  bos  founded  a  very  ingenious  aigu- 
ment  for  the  soul  s  immortality ,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat 
important  purposes  to  which  it  is  subservient,  is  to  elevate  the 
mind  alsove  the  pureuits  of  our  present  condition,  and  to  direct 
the  views  to  higher  objects.     In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered 


*  [Poetry,  eays  LonJ  Br<^oii,  "is  nothing  else  bat  feigned  his  toiy,  which 
may  lie  styled  [written]  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse.  Tho  use  of  chis 
feigned  history  hatli  heen,  to  gi»e  some  shadow  of  satisGH^on  to  the  mind 
of  mini  in  those  points  wherein  the  nntare  of  things  doth  deny  it,  t^e 
world  being  in  proportion  inferior  to  the  soul ;  by  reason  whereof,  theiw  is 
a^eable  to  the  spirit  of  man  a  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact  good- 
ness, and  a  more  absolute  vnriety,  than  can  be  fonnd  in  the  nntnre  of  things. 
Thei-etbre,  hecansa  the  acts  or  events  of  Irne  history  have  not  that  magiii- 
tudo  which  sutisfieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy  feignelh  acts  and  events 
gieiiter  and  more  hcroical ;  because  true  history  proponndoth  the  Euccesaes 
and  issnes  of  actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue  and  vic^ 
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Bubseryient  also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  tlie  improvement  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  by  tlie  t«ndeacy  wliicli  it  liaa  to  acceler- 
ate the  progress  of  society. 

Good  effects  of  a  lasle  for  poetry.  —  As  the  pictures  which, 
the  poet  presents  to  us  are  never  (even  in  works  of  pure  de- 
scription) fiiithful  copies  from  nature,  but  ai-e  always  meant  to 
be  improvements  on  the  original  she  affords,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  must  have  some  effecl  in  refining  and  exalt- 
ing our  taste,  bolb  wilh.  respect  to  material  beauty,  and  to  the 
objects  of  our  pursuit  in  life.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  tbe 
works  of  our  descriptive  poets  have  contributed  to  difiiise  that 
taste  for  picturesque  beauty  which  is  so  preralent  in  England, 
and  to  recall  the  public  admiration  from  the  fantastic  decora- 
tions of  art^  to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  cbanns  of  chI- 
tivated  nature ;  aad  it  is  certain,  that  the  first  ardors  of  many  an 
illustrious  cbaraeter  have  been  kindled  by  the  compositions  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  to  what  a  degree,  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  society,  the  rude  compositions  of  the  bard 
and  the  minstrel  may  have  been  insti'umeufa!  ia  humanizing  the 
minds  of  savage  waiTiors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of  cul- 
tivated manners.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Celtte,  we 
know  that  this  order  of  men  was  held  in  veiy  peculiar  venera- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  monuments 
which  remain  of  these  nations,  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
a  delicacy  in  the  passion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  generos- 

therefore  poeay  feigneth  tham  moi'e  jneC  in  relribnlion,  and  more  according 
10  rereiiled  providence :  becanse  trne  history  repreeciiteth  actions  and 
events  more  ordinary,  and  lees  interchanged,  thorefora  poesy  cnduelji  fliem 
with  more  rareneBS,  and  mora  nnoxpected  and  alteinatiye  variations  ■.  so  a8 
it  appoareth,  poeay  serveth  and  conferrcth  to  magnnnimity,  morality,  and 
to  delectalion.  And  therefore  it  was  ever  thought  to  liave  some  participa- 
tion of  divineness,  because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting 
the  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas  reason  doth  bucMe 
and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  natnre  of  things.  And  we  ebb,  tlint  by  these 
insinuations  and  congmities  with  man's  nature  and  pj,easnre,  joined  idso 
with  the  agreement  and  consort  it  hath  with  music,  it  hath  had  pccosa  and 
estimation  in  rude  times  and  bavbnroua  regions,  where  olJiBr  leai-ning 
stood  excluded."]  —  Adi^ttncetnent  of  Learning.    Book  ii. 
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ity  to  the  vanquished  in  war,  which  seldom  appear  among  bav- 
barous  tribes ;  and  with  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
how  men  ia  such  &  state  of  society  could  have  been  inspired, 
but  by  a  separate  class  of  individuals  in  the  community,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pacific  profession  of  poetry,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  antic- 
ipates the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  presents,  in  prophetic 
vision,  to  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  blessings  which 
accompany  the  progress  of  reason  and  refinement. 

Imagination  multiplies  our  innocent  enjoymenU.  —  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effects  of  imagination,  in 
multiplying  the  sources  of  innoceiit  enjojinent  beyond  what  this 
limited  scene  affords.  Not  to  insist  on  the  noble  efforts  of  gen- 
ius, which  have  rendered  this  part  of  our  conslilulion  subser- 
vient to  moral  improvement,  how  much  lias  the  sphei-e  of  our 
happiness  been  extended,  by  those  agreeable  Actions  which 
introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  acquainted  with  new 
orders  of  behig !  Wliat  a  fund  of  amusement,  through  life,  is 
prepared  for  one  who  reads  in  his  childhood  the  fables  of 
ancient  Greece !  They  dwell  habitually  on  the  memory,  and 
are  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  business,  or  of 
serious  reflection ;  and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirement  and 
leisure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  the  fire  of  andent  genius,  and 
animate  every  scene  he  enters,  witli  the  offspring  of  cl.issical 

Happy  effect  of  agree^Je  anticipcUions  of  Oie  future.  —  It  is, 
however,  chiefiy  in  painting  future  scenes,  that  imagination 
loves  to  indulge  herself,  and  her  prophetic  dreams  are  almost 
always  favorable  to  happiness.  By  an  erroneous  education, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  to  render  this  faculty  an  instrament  of 
constjuit  and  of  exquisite  distress;  but, in  sBch  cases,  (abstracts 
ing  from  the  influence  of  a  constitutional  melancholy,)  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  he  ascribed,  not  to 
nature,  but  io  tlie  ibrce  of  early  impressions. 

The  commoit  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is.  (such  is  the 
benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,)  to  think  favorably  of 
the  future;  to  ovei-value  the  chances  of  possible  good,  and  to 
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underrate  the  ii«lt  of  poffible  evJ,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  sonio 
foifunate  individuils,  this  dispoBition  remims  after  a  thousand 
disappointments  To  what  this  bus  of  our  nature  is  owing,  it 
IS  not  material  for  ua  to  mquiie,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  it  is 
an  important  one  to  out  happiness.  It  supports  us  under  tlie 
real  disti  eases  of  life,  and  cheers  and  animates  all  our  lahora; 
and  although  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and 
indolent  mind,  those  deceitful  suggestions  of  ambition  and  van- 
jtj,  winch  lead  us  to  sacrifice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the 
piesent  moment  to  romantii,  hopes  and  expectations ;  yet,  it 
mu=t  be  acknowledged,  when  conaeeted  with  habits  of  activity, 
and  regulated  by  a  solid  judgm-ent,  to  hive  a  favomble  effeet 
on  the  charactei,  by  m=piimg  that  aidor  and  enthusiasm  which 
both  piompt  to  great  enterpiises,  and  ate  necessary  to  insure 
then  Buece-a  When  such  a  tempei  is  united  (as  it  commonly 
la)  with  pleaamg  notions  conceining  the  older  of  the  universe, 
and,  in  paiticulai,  concemmg  the  condition  and  tlie  prospects 
of  man,  it  places  our  happiness,  in  a  gi  eat  measure,  beyond  the 
powei  of  foitune.  While  it  adds  a  doubl«  relish  to  every  en- 
lojment,  it  blunts  the  edge  of  all  onr  sufferings;  and,  even 
when  human  hfe  piesents  to  us  no  object  on  which  our  hopes 
can  rest,  it  invites  the  ima^mtion  bej  ond  the  dark  and  troubled 
boiizon,  which  terminates  all  oui  eartlily  prospects,  to  wander 
unionhned  m  tlie  legions  of  futurity  A  man  of  benevolence, 
whose  mind  is  enlargtd  by  philosophy,  will  indulge  the  same 
agieeable  anticipations  with  respect  to  society;  will  view  all 
the  different  improvements  in  ai'ls,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  sci- 
ences, as  eoSperating  to  promote  the  union,  the  happiness,  and 
the  virtue  of  mankind ;  aad  amidst  the  political  disorders  re- 
sulting from  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  his  own  times,  will  look 
forwai'd  with  transport  to  the  blessings  which  are  reserved  for 
posterity  in  a  more  enlightened  age. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

OF   REASON. 

I.  Oil  t7te  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  the  common  philosophi- 
cal language  relative  to  this  part  of  our  constituiion. — The 
power  of  Reason,  of  which  I  am  now  ta  treat,  ia  unquestionably 
the  most  important  by  far  of  those  which  are  comprehended 
under  the  general  title  of  intellectual.  It  is  on  the  right  use  of 
this  power,  that  our  success  in  the  pursuit  both  of  knowleiJge 
and  of  happiness  depends ;  and  it  is  by  the  exclusive  possession 
of  it,  that  maa  is  distinguished,  in  the  most  essential  respects, 
from  the  lower  animals.  It  is,  indeed,  from  tlieir  subserviency 
to  its  operations,  that  the  other  faculties,  which  have  been 
hitherto  under  our  consideration,  derive  their  chief  value. 

Popular  meaning  of  the  word  Season.  —  Some  remarkable 
instances  of  Tagneness  and  ambiguity  m  the  employment  of 
words,  occur  in  that  branch  of  my  subject  of  which  I  am  now 
to  treat.  The  word  Reason,  itself,  is  far  from  being  precise  in 
its  meaning.  In  common  and  popular  discourse,  it  denotes  ffiai 
power  hy  which  we  distinguish  truth  front  falsehood,  and  right 
from  wrong  ;  and  h/  which  we  are  enabled  to  combine  means  for 
t}ie  attainment  of  particular  ends.  "Whether  these  different 
capacities  are,  with  strict  luteal  propriety,  referred  to  the  same 
power,  is  a  question  which  I  shall  examine  in  another  part  of 
my  work ;  but  that  they  are  all  included  in  the  idea  which  is 
generally  annexed  to  the  word  Reason,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  the  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  same  with  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  all  languages  whatever.  The  fact  probably  is,  that 
this  word  via.&  first  employed  to  comprehend  the  principles,  what- 
ever "they  are,  bg  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the  h-utes  ; 
and  afterwards  eame  to  be  somevhat  limited  in  its  meaning,  by 
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the  more  obvious  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  that  dla- 
tinclJon,  which  present  themselves  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. It  is  in  this  enlarged  meaning  that  it  is  opposed  to 
instinct  by  Pope:  — 


In  thia  'tis  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man." 

It  was  thus,  too,  fliat  Milton  plainly  underatood  the  term, 
when  he  remarked,  that  smiles  imply  the  exercise  of  Reason  :  — 


and  still  more  explicitly  in  these  noble  lines :  — 

"  Thora  wanted  yet  the  maatev-woilt,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature  who,  not  prone 
Anil  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  Heaaon,  might  eiect 
Hia  Etatnra,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-kuowlng ;  and  from  tticnco, 
Magnanimous,  to  correspond  with  heaven ; 
But,  gi'ateful  to  aclinowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  eyes. 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  Giod  Supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 

Among  the  various  charaeteiistics  of  humanity,  the  power  of 
devising  means  fo  accomplish  ends,  together  with  the  power 
of  distinguishing  truth  from  fakehood,  and  right  from  wrong, 
are  obviously  the  most  conspicuous  and  important;  and  accord- 
ingly it  ia  to  these  that  the  word  Reason,  even  in  its  most 
comprehensive  acceptation,  is  now  exclusively  restricted.* 

*  This,  I  think,  is  the  meaning  which  moat  naturally  presents  itself  to 
common  readers,  when  the  word  Eeasoa  occma  in  authors  not  affecting  to 
aim  at  any  nice  l<^!cal  distinctions  ;  and  it  is  certmnly  liia  meaning  which 
must  be  annexed  io  it,  in  some  of  the  most  eei'ions  and  important  argu- 
ments in  which  it  hia  ever  been  employed.  In  the  following  passage,  for 
example,  where  Mr.  Locke  conti'asts  the  light  of  Eeason  with  that  of 
Kovelatlou,  lie  plainly  proceeds  on  the  Bupposition,  that  it  is  competent  to 
appeal  lo  tlio  former,  as  aftbrding  a  siandacd  of  rigM  and  mwu/,  not  less 
32 
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More  limited  meaning  of  the  word.  —  Bj  some  philosophers, 
tlie  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  of  late  restricted  still  further ; 
to  the  power  h/  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  ana 
fmnMne  means  for  ike  accompUaliment  of  our  purposes  ;  —  the 
capacity  of  distinguishing  right  and  wrong  being  referred  to  a 
separate  principle  or  faculty,  to  which  different  names  have 
been  assigned  ia  different  ethical  theories.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Hume  contains  one  of  the  most  explicit  state- 
ments of  this  limitation  which  I  can  recollect:  "  Thus  the  dis- 
tinct boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and  of  iaste  are  easily 
ascertained.  The  former  conveys  tlie  knowledge  of  truth  and 
falsehood ;  the  latter  gives  the  sentiment  of  beauty  and  deform- 
ity,—  vice  and  virtue.  Season,  heiag  cool  and  disengaged,  is 
no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impulse  received  from 
appetite  or  inclination,  by  showing  ua  the  means  of  attaining 
happiness  or  avoiding  misery.  Tasie,  as  it  gives  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  theiebj  con  t'futes  happ'ness  o  m'  e  j  be  on  i 
motive  to  action  ads  the  fir  t  i  go  mi  1  e  to  d  e  nd 
volition." 

Season  disi  .gi  shed  fan  reason  ng  —  Auo  Iiei  a  b  ^u  y 
in  the  word  Se  o  t  s  of  s(  U  greater  consequence  to  po  nt 
out  at  present  an  amb  gui  y  wl  ch  leads  na  to  confo  nl  o  r 
rational  powei  ge  eral  v  th  tl  at  i  ir  c  la  b  inch  ot  1  n 
known  among  log  c  in  bj  the  name  of  the  duamrsi  e  facidiy 
The  afBaitybe  vee  the  wo  ds  r  ison  a  d  easomng  uffic  e  tly 
accounts  for  this  inaccuracy  in  common  and  popuHr  la  ^u  ^e 

than  of  specviative  truth  <md  Jalsehood;  nor  can  there  bo  a  ou 
when  he  speaks  of  irulA  as  the  object  of  nativral  Rensoii,  it  n  ns  [jnncipally, 
if  not  wholly,  nwral  truth,  which  he  hatt  in  hia  view ;  "  Reason  is  natoval 
revelation,  whereby  the  eternal  father  of  Light,  and  fotintiun  of  all  knowl- 
edge, eommunicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  tvuth  which  he  has  laid 
within  ihe  reach  of  their  natnoil  faculdea.  Rerelntion  is  natural  leaEOn, 
enlarged  by  a  neiv  set  of  discoveries,  communicated  by  God  immodintoly, 
which  reason  vonehes  the  truth  of,  by  the  testimony  and  proofs  it  gives 
that  they  come  trom  God.  So  that  ho  who  takes  away  reason  to  make 
way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does  much  the  same 
as  if  he  would  persuade  a  mam  to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  io  receive 
the  remoto  light  of  an  invisible  star  hy  a  telescope." 
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although  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  obvioas,  oa  tlie  sliglitost  reflec- 
tion, that,  in  strict  propriety,  reasoning  only  expresses  one  of  t/ie 
various  fimcHims  or  operations  of  Season;  and  that  an  extraoi"- 
dinary  capacity  for  the  former  by  no  means  affords  a  teat,  by 
which  the  other  constituent  elements  of  the  latter  may  be 
measured."  *  Nor  is  it  to  common  and  popular  language  that 
this  inaccuracy  is  confined.  It  has  extended  itself  to  the  sys- 
tems of  some  of  our  most  acute  philosophers,  and  has,  in  various 
iuatances,  produced  an  appai-ent  diversity  of  opinion,  where  there 
was  little  or  none  in  reality. 

In  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  word  Reason,  in  the  title  of 
the  following  disquisitions,  I  employ  it  in  a  manner  lo  which  no 
philoaopber  can  object,  —  to  denote  merehj  the  power  by  which 
we  disHnffuisk  trulh  from  falsehood,  and  combine  means  for  the 
attainment  of  our  ends  ;  omitting,  for  the  present,  all  considera- 
tion of  that  function  which  many  have  ascribed  to  it,  of  distin- 
guishing right  from  wrong ;  without,  however,  presuming  to  call 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  those  by  whom  the  term  has  been 
thus  explained.  Under  the  title  of  Reason,  I  shall  coasider  also 
whatever  faculties  and  operations  appear  to  be  more  imme- 
diately and  essentially  connected  with  the  discovciy  of  tiuth,  or 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  our  pursuit,  —  moie  pailitu- 
Jarly  the  power  of  reasoning  or  dedttclion  ;  but  distnigui^hmg, 
as  carefully  as  1  can,  our  capacity  of  carrying  on  this  logical 

*  "  The  two  most  dLfforent  things  in  the  world,"  says  Locke,  "  are,  a  logi- 
cal chicaner,  and  a  man  of  I'easoii."  Tha  adjective  Teasonable,  jib  employed 
in  our  language,  is  not  liable  b>  the  same  ombigaity  witJi  tlio  substantive 
fram  which  it  is  derived.  It  denotes  a  characlor  in  which  Beasoii,  (taking 
that  word  in  its  largest  acceptation,)  posaesses  a  decided  ascendant  over  the 
temper  and  the  pojsions  ;  and  implies  no  particular  propensity  to  a  display 
of  the  discursive  power,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  sucli  a 
propensity.  In  the  following  stanza,  Popo  cert^nly  had  no  view  to  Iha 
logkal  talents  of  the  IMj  whom  he  celebrates ;  — 

"  I  know  n  thing  that's  most  uncommon, 
(Envy,  be  silent  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a,  reasonable  woman. 
Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend." 
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process,  from  tliose  more  comprehensive  powiirs  which  Reason 
is  understood  to  imply.* 

Various  meanings  of  Ike  word  Understanding. — Anothei 
instance  of  the  v^uenesa  and  indistinctness  of  the  common 
language  of  logicians,  in  treating  of  this  part  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind,  occurs  in  the  word  Understanding.  la  its 
popular  sense,  it  seems  to  he  very  nearly  sjnoaymous  with 

*  [Kant,  and  the  later  German,  mctaphysidans,  logetliBr  with  aomo  of 
lie  Freneli  Bthool,  assign  very  different  functions  to  the  Reason  and  the 
Ujiderstandiiig.  Indeed,  the  distinction  between  liese  two  facnltiea  is  Ilia 
key-note  of  Geiman  transcendental  philosophy.  According  to  Kant, 
Reason  is  Ihc  faculty  which  evolvea  onr  idem  of  all  t1i£^  transcends  tlie 
sphere  of  the  scnsea  and  the  limitations  of  experience,  —  of  all  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  but  is  iniinitij  and  absolute. 
In  one  word,  Reason  is  the  fUctdty  of  the  Unconditioned  ;  it  is  the  floal 
itself,  in  the  highest  exercise  of  its  activity,  forming  for  itself  !(fais,  lo 
which  there  are  no  corresponding  realities  in  the  world  of  sense  or  in 
the  cognitions  of  the  unilerstimdiag.  "  Reason,"  says  Krug,  one  of  the  ablest 
expounders  of  tlie  Kuntian  philosophy,  "is  the  noblest  jewel  of  humanity, 
tlie  trtie  ininge  of  God,  whereby  alone  man  can  raise  himself  from  one 
stage  of  perfection  to  another.  It  i-eats,  tlierefore,  upon  the  perfectibility 
of  onr  race,  so  that  we  are  always  striving  after  the  Ideal,  without  ever 
obtaining  it  in  all  its  fitlness.  Consequently,  Reason  is  tlie  only  charac- 
teristic which  distinguishes  man  from  the  other  beasts  of  the  earth  ;  these 
resemble  him  more  or  less  in  all  other  respects,  they  even  surpass  him  in 
some,  bnt  show  no  trace  of  Reason,  because  they  neither  strive  after  the 
Ideal,  nor  nra  they  able  to  perfect  ihemselres  by  their  own  power."  But 
it  mast  be  remenibeceil,  that  no  knoioledge,  propeily  aij  called,  can  be  con- 
tm  es  ch   re  evolved  by  Reason,  since  there  is  no 

di      to       m  whole  circle  of  experience.     The 

R  ea.  tn       afto  owledge  of  God,  of  the  Universe,  of 

eed  Soul;  and  fram  these  vain  efforts, 

ta  feated,  have  arisen  all  the  doctiines 

m  ta  cannot  either  prove  or  disprove  the 

ns  al  t9    orrcsponding   to  tliese  ideas  of  the 

Be  T  an    i^inst  any  eonclnsion  respecting  them 

each  other.     Thus  Kant  is  led  to 
IHrm  m  ta  s  possible,  and  that  the  doctrines  of 

theo  self-contradictory  and  absurd. 

This  account  of  the  Reason  coincides  very  neaily  with  a  doctrine  attrib- 
uted by  Cndwortii  to  the  ancient  phlloaophecs,  when  he  says,  "  We  have 
all  of  us,  by  nature,  /imTsty/o  n  (as  both  PltUo  and  Aristotle  call  it),  a  ccr- 
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Season,  wben  tliat  woi'd  is  used  most  compreheiisivelj' ;  and  is 
Beldoin  or  never  applied  to  any  of  our  faculties,  but  such  as  are 
immediately  subservient  to  the  inveatigation  of  truth,  or  to  the 
regulation  of  our  conduct.  lu  this  sense,  it  is  so  fai-  from  being 
understood  to  comprehend  the  powers  of  imagination,  fancy,  and 
wit,  that  it  is  often  stat«d  in  direct  opposition  to  them  ;  as  in 
Sim,  that  a  sound  understanding  and  a  wann 


tHin  diiinalioa,  pvesage,  and  parturient  Taticination  in  our  minds,  of  soma 
higher  good  and  perfeetjon  than  either  power  or  knowledge.  Knowledge 
is  plainly  to  be  preferred  before  power,  as  being  that  wbich  guides  and 
directs  its  blind  force  and  impetus ;  but  Aristotle  hlmeolf  doclnrea,  that 
there  is  fsjcni  rt  KpciTTiw,  which  is  Aoyov  ipx?l,  sometliiog  hotter  Ihan  reason 
unci  knowledge,  whicli  is  the  principle  and  original  of  all.  Far  (saiUi  he) 
J^ynv  ipxA  ob  TJiyoq,  fMii  n  KpelTTOs ;  the  principle  of  reason  is  not  reason, 
hut  somclhing  better."  —  Cudworth's  Inl^lectuat  iS^ston,  Am.  ed.  vol.  1, 
p.  277. 

The  UaderslaiidiRg,  on  tlie  other  hand,  according  to  Kant,  is  a  lower 
fiu'ulty  of  the  mind,  which  corresponds  vovy  nearly  io  what  vie  tall  under- 
Btanfling,  or  intelleet.  It  is  that  fiienltj  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual ropreaentaljons  that  come  to  us  through  the  setisos,  are  formed 
into  general  tvmcepiioM  and  ju^unis,  so  as  to  become  food  for  thoaglit. 
The  intajtiom  of  tence,  as  thoj  are  termed,  are  tlms  formed  into  concep- 
iiilns,  by  being  salisumed  under  tlia  categories  of  the  Understanding.  An 
inluition  is  thus  sal>sumed  under  the  categories  of  qaaMity,  for  instance, 
by  being  necessarily  conceived  of  es  one,  Tsany,  or  ali ;  under  the  catego- 
ries of  gaalitu,  because  we  must  think  of  it  as  real,  iinreid,  or  limited,  &c. 
These  categories  are  Jbrms  of  the  Understanding ;  thoy  ace  not  received 
from  esperienoo,  but  are  conditions  imposed  upon  experiencB,  as,  without 
them,  experience  would  not  be  possible.  The  Understanding  is  like  a 
colored  glass,  which  imposes  its  own  hues  upon  all  exiomal  objects.  Wo 
cannot  see  things  as  tha/  are  irt  Ihei/isdves,  bat  only  as  they  appear  to  us, 
under  the  forms  and  conditions  of  the  intellect;  we  cannot  know  tlicm 
as  nmmena,  but  can  only  recognize  them  as  jAenoiuena. 

Kant's  system  is  certainly  obscure,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unintelligible. 
Prom  the  tiunt  and  inipertcct  outline  of  it  which  is  here  given,  and  which 
JB  designed  only  as  an  explanation  of  some  of  its  technical  terms,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  it  ia  a  system  of  skepticism  far  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  Hume.  It  dcniBs  the  possibility  of  onr  knowing  any  thing 
wbich  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  senses  and  experience ;  and  even 
within  these  limits,  we  can  know  things,  not  as  they  really  are,  bnt  only 
as  tbey  appear  tK>  us.] 
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imagination  art;  seldom  united  in  the  same  person.  But  pliiloii- 
ophei-s,  without  rejecting  tKis  use  of  the  word,  very  generally 
employ  it,  with  far  greater  latitude,  to  comprehend  all  the 
powers  which  I  have  enumerated  under  the  title  of  inteUectitul ; 
referring  to  it  imagination,  memory,  and  perception,  as  weJl  as 
the  faculties  to  wHch  it  is  appropriated  in  populai-  discourse, 
and  which  it  seems,  indeed,  most  properly  fo  denote.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  it  is  used  by  Mr,  Locke,  in  his  celehrated 
Essay  ;  and  by  all  the  logicians,  who  follow  the  common  division 
of  our  mental  powers  into  those  of  the  understanding  and  those 
of  the  will. 

As  the  woi-d  understanding,  however,  is  one  of  those  which 
occur  very  frequently  in  philosophical  arguments,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  disengage  it  from  the  ambiguity  just  remarked ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  I  have  followed  the  example  of 
some  late  writers,  in  distinguishing  the  two  classes  of  powers, 
which  were  formerly  referred  to  the  understanding  and  to  the 
will,  by  calling  the  former  intellectital,  and  the  latter  active.* 
The  terms  cognitive  and  motive,  were  long  ago  proposed  for 
the  same  purpose  by  Hobbes ;  but  they  never  appear  to  liave 
come  into  general  use,  and  are,  indeed,  liable  to  obvious  objee- 

AmUguity  of  the  word  judgment.  —  The  only  other  indefinite 
-wQvA,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  these  inti-oductory  remarks, 
is  judgment;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  such 
of  its  ambiguities  as  are  more  peculiarly  connected  with  our 
present  subject  In  some  eases,  its  meaning  seems  to  approach 
to  that  oi  understanding  ;  as  in  the  nearly  synonymous  phrases, 
a  sound  understanding,  and  a  sound  judgment.  If  there  be  any 
difierence  between  these  two  modes  of  espression,  it  appears  to 
me  to  (wnsiat  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  former  implies  a  greater 
degree  of  positive  abihty  than  the  latter ;  which  indicates  rather 
an  exemption  fi'om  those  biases  which  lead  the  mind  astray, 
than  the  possession  of  any  uncommon  reach  of  capacity.  To 
understanding,  we  apply  the  epithets  strong,  vigorous,  eompre- 
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lieiiHive,  profound :  to  judgment,  those  of  correct,  cool,  unpreju- 
diced, impartial,  solid.  It  was  in  tbia  sense,  that  the  word 
seems  to  have  heen  understood  by  Pope,  in  the  following 
couplet ;  — 

"  'Tis  with  our  jniigmenta  as  our  watclics  ;  none 
Go  juat  alike,  jet  each  believes  hia  own." 

For  thia  meaning  of  the  word,  its  primitive  and  literal  appli- 
cation to  the  judicial  decision  of  a  tribunal  accounts  suffi- 
ciently. 

Agreeably  fo  the  same  fundamental  idea,  the  name  of  Judg- 
ment is  given  with  peculiar  propriety  to  those  acquired  powers 
of  discernment,  which  characterize  a  skilful  critic  ia  the  flue 
arts,  poweiB  whiLh  dppLiid,  m  \  veiy  gieat  degree,  on  i  tempei 
ot  mmd  free  fiom  the  undue  influence  of  authoiity  and  ot 
ca'iud  associations  The  power  of  taste  it'^elt  is  frequently 
dcnottd  by  the  appellifiou  ot  judgment ,  and  i  peiton  who 
poase'fies  a  moie  than  oidinaiy  shaie  of  it,  is  said  to  be  a 
judge  111  those  matttra  which  till  under  its  cognizance 

In  tieatises  of  ]ogi<i,  judgment  le  commonly  defined  to  bt,  an 
act  of  the  mtnd,  hf  which  one  thing  !s  qffiiined  or  denud  of 
another,  a  definition  which,  thoUjjh  not  untxcej  tionible,  15, 
peihapa,  less  so  than  most  thit  hive  been  given  on  simdjr 
occasions  Its  defect,  as  Dr  Eeid  his  remaiked,  consists  in 
thi-.,  —  thit  although  it  he  by  aflirmation  or  denidl  that  we 
express  oui  judgments  to  otliPi^,  yet  judgment  is  a  solitary  act 
of  the  mind,  to  which  this  aflirmalion  or  dcniil  is  not  eisenlial, 
and,  therefoie,  if  the  definition  be  admitted,  it  must  be  undei- 
stood  of  menfai'affiimation  01  denial  onlj  ,  in  whicli  ca^-C,  wc  do 
no  more  than  substitute,  insteal  of  the  thmg  defined,  anothei 
modp  of  speaknig,  pu-fectly  sjiionymoua  The  definition  hia, 
however,  notwithstanding  thia  impeifection,  the  meiit  of  a  con 
ciseness  and  peispicuity,  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  attempts 
of  logicians  lo  explain  out  intelleetual  opeiations 

■Obsewitg  in  metaphysics  is  always  Hie  favk  of  ike  wiiter.  — 
To  the  following  observations  of  D'Alembert,  (with  some  ti'i- 
fling  verbal  exceptions,)  I  give  my  most  cordial  assent ;  and, 
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mortifjing  as  they  may  appear  to  the  pretensions  of  bolder 
theorists,  I  should  be  happy  to  see  them  generally  recognized 
as  canons  of  philosophical  ci-itidsm:  "Truth  in  metaphysics 
resembles  truth  in  matters  of  taste.  In  both  cases,  the  seeds 
of  it  exist  in  every  mind ;  though  few  think  of  attending  to 
this  latent  treasuxe,  till  it  be  pointed  out  to  them  hy  moi-e  curi- 
ous inquirers.  It  should  seem,  that  every  thing  we  leam  from  a 
good  metaphysical  boolc,  is  only  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  what 
the  mind  previously  knew.  The  obscurity  of  which  we  are  apt 
to  complain  in  this  science,  may  be  always  justly  ascribed  to 
the  author;  because  the  information  which  he  professes  to  com- 
municiUie,  requires  no  technical  language  appropriated  to  itself. 
Accordingly,  we  may  apply  to  good  metaphysical  authors,  what 
lias  been  said  of  those  who  excel  ia  the  art  of  writing,  that,  in 
reading  them,  everybody  ia  apt  to  imagine,  that  he  himself 
could  have  written  in  the  same  manner. 

"  But,  in  this  sort  of  speculation,  if  all  are  qualified  to  under- 
stancl,  all  are  not  fitted  to  teach.  The  merit  of  accommodating 
easily  to  the  apprehension  of  others,  notions  which  are  at  once 
simple  and  just,  appears,  from  its  extreme  rarity,  to  he  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Sound  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, ai'e  ti'uths  which  every  one  is  ready  to  seize,  but  wliich 
few  men  have  the  talent  of  unfolding ;  so  difficult  is  it  in  this, 
lis  well  as  in  other  instances,  to  appropriate  to  one's  self,  what 
seems  to  be  the  common  inheritance  of  the  human  race." 

I  begin  with  a  review  of  some  of  those  primary  truths,  a 
conviction  of  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  al!  our  thoughts, 
and  in  all  our  actions ;  and  which  seem,  on  that  account,  rather 
to  form  constituent  and  essential  elements  of  reason,  than 
objects  with  which  reason  is  conversant.  The  import  of  this 
]ast  remark  wiU  appear  more  clearly  afterwards. 

The  primary  truths  to  which  1  mean  to  confine  my  attention 
at  present  are,  1,  Mathematical  axioms;  2.  Trvihs,  (or  more 
properly  speaking,  laws  of  belief,)  inseparably  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  and  rea- 

I.   Of  Mathematical  Axioms.  —  I  have  placed  this  class  of 
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truths  at  tLe  hcid  of  llie  euumei-ation,  merely  betause  they 
seem  likelj,  fiom  the  pl'u*  which  they  hold  in  the  elements  of 
geometry,  to  present  to  my  readere  a  more  interesting,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  an  easiei,  subject  of  discussion,  than  some  of  the 
more  abstract  and  latent  elemenla  of  our  knowledge,  aftern'ai-ds 
to  be  considered.  In  other  respects,  a  different  arrangement 
might  perhaps  have  possessed  some  advantages,  in  point  of  strict 
logical  method. 

Axioms  are  not  principles  from  which  (my  hnowhdge  caii  h 
deduced.  —  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Locke,  of  the  axioms 
of  geometry,  as  stated  by  Euclid,  that,  although  the  proposition 
be  at  first  enunciated  in  general  terras,  and  afterwards  appealed 
to,  in  its  partdeular  applications,  as  a  principle  previously 
examined  and  admitted,  yet  that  the  truth  is  not  le^  evident  in 
the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  He  observes  further,  that  it 
is  in  some  of  its  particular  applications,  that  the  truth  of  eveiT 
axiom  is  originally  perceived  by  the  mind;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  genera]  proposition,  so  far  fi'om  being  the  ground  of  our 
assent  to  the  truths  which  it  comprehends,  ia  only  a  verbal 
generalization  of  what,  ia  particular  instances,  has  been  already 
adtnowledged  as  true. 

The  same  author  remarks,  that  some  of  these  axioms  "  are 
no  more  than  bare  verbal  propositions,  and  teach  us  nothing  but 
the  respect  and  import  of  names  one  to  another.  'The  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts ' ;  what  real  truth,  I  beseech  you,  does  it 
teach  us  ?  What  more  is  contained  in  that'  maxim,  than  what 
the  signification  of  the  word  totum,  or  the  whole,  does  of  itself 
import?  And  he  that  knows  that  the  word  wAo^e  stands  for 
what  is  made  up  of  all  ita  parts,  knows  very  little  less,  than  that 
"the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts."  And  upon  the  same 
ground,  I  think  that  this,  proposition, 'A  hill  is  higher  than  a 
valley,'  and  several  the  like,  may  also  pass  for  maxims," 

How  far  axioms  are  -useful.  —  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
siderations, Mr.  Locke  does  not  object  to  the  form  which 
Euclid  has  given  to  his  axioms,  or  to  the  place  which  he  has 
assigned  to  them  in  his  Elements.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  collection  of  such  maxims  is  not  without  reason 
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prefis.ed  to  a  mathematical  system;  in  order  tliat  learners, 
"  Laving  in  the  beginning  perfectly  acquainted  their  tiioughts 
with  these  propositions  made  in  general  t«rma,  may  have  them 
ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cases,  as  formed  rules  and  say- 
ings. Not  that,  if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more 
clear  and  evident  than  the  instanees  they  are  brought  to  con- 
firm ;  but  that,  being  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  the  veiy  nam- 
ing of  them  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  understanding,"  In  further 
illustration  of  this,,  he  adds,  very  justly  and  ingeniously,  that 
"  although  our  knowledge  begins  in  particulars,  and  so  spreads 
itself,  by  degrees,  to  generals ;  yet,  afterwards,  the  mind  takes 
quite  the  contraiy  course,  and  having  drawn  its  knowledge  into 
as  general  propositions  as  it  can,  makes  them  familiar  to  its 
thoughts,  and  accustoms  itself  to  have  recourae  to  them,  as  to 
the  standards  of  truth  and  falsehood." 

But  although  ic 'mathematics  some  advantage  may  be  gained, 
without  the  risk  of  any  possible  inconvenience,  from  this  ar- 
rangement of  axioms,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  example  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  where  our  notions  are 
not  equally  clear  and  precise ;  and  where  the  force  of  our  pre- 
tended axioms,  (to  use  Mr.  Locke's  words,)  "reaching  only  to 
the  sound,  aod  not  to  the  signification,  of  the  words,  serves  only 
to  lead  us  info  confusion,  mistakes,  and  error."  For  the  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  I  must  refer  to  Loclce. 

Aieioms  are  not  the  foundations  on  which  science  resls.  — 
Another  observation  of  this  profound  writer  deserves  our 
attention,  while  examining  the  nature  of  axioms ;  "  that  they 
are  not  the  foundations  on  which  any  of  the  sciences  is  built; 
nor  at  all  useful  in  helping  men  forward  to  the  discovery 
of  unknown  truths."  This  observation  I  intend  to  illustrate 
afterwards,  in  treating  of  the  futility  of  the  syllogistic  art.  At 
present,  I  shall  only  add  to  what  Mr.  Locke  has  so  well  stated, 
that,  even  in  mathematics,  it  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  said, 
that  the  axioms  are  the  foundation  on  which  the  science  rests, 
or  the  first  principles  from  which  its  more  recondite  truths  are 
deduced. 

"Of  intuitive  evidence,"  says  T).c  Campbell,  "that  of  the 
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following  propositions  may  serve  as  an  illustration :  '  One  anrl 
foui  make  li^  e  '  Tiiinsa  equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equal  to 
one  anothei  '  'Thp  whole  is  gieitei  than  a  part;'  and,  in 
biief,  all  axioms  m  aiitlimefic  anil  geomctiy.  Tiiese  are,  in 
efilcf,  but  so  many  expositions  of  our  own  general  notions, 
tjien  m  diffet  ent  ¥iews  Some  of  them  are  no  more  than  defl- 
nitions,  01  equnilent  to  ili,fanitioii3  To  saj.one  and  four  make 
five,  is  precisely  the  same  thing  aa  to  say,  we  give  the  name  of 
five  to  one  added  to  four.  In  fact,  they  are  all,  in  some  re- 
spects, reducible  to  this  sixiom,  'whatever  is,  is.'  /  do  not  sa^ 
they  are  deduced  from  it,  for  they  have,  in  lite  manner,  that 
original  and  intrinsic  evidence  which  makes  them,  aa  soon  aa 
the  terms  are  understood,  to  be  perceived  intuitively.  And,  if 
they  are  not  thus  perceived,  no  deduction  of  reason  will  ever 
confer  on  them  any  additional  evidence.  Nay,  in  point  of  time, 
the  dkcovery  of  the  less  genial  truths  has  the  priority,  not  from, 
their  superior  evidence,  but  solely  from  tliis  consideration,  that 
tlie  less  general  are  sooner  objects  of  perception  to  ua.  But  I 
affirm,  that  tJiough  not  deduced  from  that  axiom,  they  may  he 
considered  as  parlicidar  exemplifications  of  it,  and '  coincident 
with  it,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  implied  in  this,  that  the  proper- 
ties of  our  clear  and  adequate  ideas,  can  be  no  other  tlian  what 
the  mind  clearly  perceives  them  to  be. 

"Now,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  simple  and  elementary  princi- 
ples, that  the  arithmetician  and  algebraist  proceed  to  the  most 
astonishing  discoveries.  Nor  ai'e  tlie  operations  of  the  geome- 
trician essentially  different." 

27ie  nature  of  matkemalical  investigations.  —  I  have  little  to 
object  to  these  observations  of  Dr.  Campbell,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  arithmetic  and  to  algebra;  for,  in  these  sciences,  all 
our  investigations  amount  to  nothing  more  than  to  a  comparison 
of  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing.  Oui"  common  lati- 
gnage  indeed  frequently  supposes  the  case  to  he  otherwise;  aa 
when  an  equation  is  defined  to  be,  "A  proposition  asserting  the 
equality  of,  two  quantities."  It  would,  however,  be  much  mora 
correct  to  define  it,  "  A  proposition  asserting  the  equivalence  of 
two  expressions  of  the  same  quantity ; "  for  algebra  ia  merely  a 
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universal  arithmetic;  and  tte  names  of  numbers  are  notliiog 
else  than  collectives,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  express  our- 
selves more  concisely  than  could  be  done  by  enumerating  all 
the  units  tiiat  they  eont^n.  Of  this  doctrine,  the  paaaage  now 
quoted  from  Dr.  Campbell  skows  that  he  entertained  a  suffi- 
ciently just  and  precise  idea. 

But,  if  Dr.  Campbell  perceived  that  arithmetical  equations, 
such  as  "  one  and  four  malte  five,"  are  no  other  than  definitions, 
why  should  he  have  classed  them  with  the  axioms  he  quotes 
from  Euclid,  "  That  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,"  and  that 
"Things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  anotlier?" — 
propositions  which,  however  clearly  their  truth  be  implied  in 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  which  they  consist,  cannot  certainly, 
by  any  int«rpretation,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  definitions  at 
all  analogous  to  the  former.  The  foiTner,  indeed,  are  only  ex- 
planations of  tlie  relative  import  of  particular  names ;  the  latter 
are  univei-sal  propositions,  applicable  alike  to  an  infinite  variety 
of  instances. 

Another  very  obvious  considerataon  might  have  satisfied  Dr. 
Campbell,  that  the  simple  arithmetical  equations  which  he  men- 
tions, do  not  hold  the  same  place  in  that  science  which  Euclid's 
axioms  hold  in  geometry.  What  I  allude  to  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  axioms  are  equally  essential  to  all  the  different 
branches  of  mathematics.  That  "  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,"  and  that  "  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another,"  are  propositions  as  essentially  connected  with  our 
arithmetical  computations,  as  with  our  geometrical  reasonings ; 
and  therefore,  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  mind  makes  a 
transition,  in  the  case  of  numbers,  from  the  more  simple  to  the 
more  complicated  equations,  throws  no  light  whatever  on  tlie 
question,  how  the  transition  is  made,  either  in  arithmetic  or  in 
geometry,  from  what  are  properly  called  axioms,  to  the  more 
remote  conclusions  in  these  sciences. 

The  very  fruitless  attempt  thus  made  by  this  acute  writer  to 
illustrate  the  importance  of  axioms  as  the  basis  of  mathematical 
truth,  was  probably  suggested  to  him  by  a  doctrine  which  has 
been  repeatedly  inculcated  of  late,  concerning  the  grounds  of 
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tiiat  peculiar  evidence  which  is  allowed  to  accompany  mathe- 
matical ilemonstratioa.  "  All  the  sciences,"  it  has  been  said, 
"rest  ultimately  on  first  principles,  which  we  must  tal;e  for 
granted  without  proof;  and  whose  evidence  determines,  both  in 
kind  and  degree,  the  evidence  which  it  ia  possible  to  attain  in 
our  conclusions.  In  some  of  tlie  sciences,  our  iirst  principles 
are  intuitively  certain ;  in  others,  they  are  intuitively  probable  ; 
and  SKcii  as  the  evidence  of  these  principles  is,  such  must  that 
of  our  conclusions  he.  If  our  first  principles  are  intuitively 
certain,  and  if  we  reason  from  them  consequentially,  onr  con- 
clusions wiE  be  demonstratively  certain !  but  if  our  principles 
be  only  intuitively  probable,  oui  conclusions  will  be  only  demon- 
straiively  probable.  In  mathematics,  the  first  principles  froui 
which  we  reason  are  a  set  of  axioms,  which  are  not  only  intui- 
tively certain,  but  of  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  the 
contraries  to  be  true ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  evidence  which 
belongs  to  all  the  conclusions  that  follow  fi'ojn  these  principles 
as  necessary  consequences." 

Definitions,  not  axioms,  are  the  first  principles  of  matlie- 
nuiHcs.  —  That  there  is  something  ihndamentally  erroneous  in 
these  very  sti'ong  statements  with  respect  to  the  relation  which 
Euclid's  axioms  bear  to  the  geometrical  theorems  which  follow, 
appeal's  sufficiently  from  a  consideration  which  was  long  ago 
mentioned  by  Locke,  that  from  these  axioms  it  is  not  possible 
for  human  ingenuity  to  deduce  a  single  inference.  "  It  was  not," 
says  Locke,  "  the  influence  of  those  maxims  which  are  talten  for 
principles  in  malhematics,  that  hath  led  the  masters  of  that 
science  to  those  wonderful  discoveries  they  have  made.  Let  a 
man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally  made  use  of 
in  mathematics  never  so  perfectly,  and  contemplate  their  extent 
and  consequences  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  will,  by  their  assist- 
ance, I  suppose,  scarce  ever  come  to  know,  that  'the  square 
of  the  hypothenuse  in  a  right  angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the 
squares  of  the  two  other  sides.'  The  knowledge  fhat '  the  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts,'  and,  'if  you  take  equals  from  equals, 
the  remainders  will  be  equal,'  helped  him  not,  I  presume,  to  this 
demonstration  ;  and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on 
33 
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UiesP  axioms,  without  ever  seeing  one  jot  the  more  of  mathe- 
matical truths."  But  surely,  if  this  be  granted,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  first  principles  of  a  science  be  meant  those 
fondameolal  propositions  from  which  its  remoter  truths  are 
derived,  the  axioms  cannot,  with  any  consistency,  be  called  the 
flrat  principles  of  mathemalics.  They  have  not,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, the  most  distant  analogy  to  what  are  called  the  first 
principles  of  natural  philiMOphy ;  —  to  those  general  facts,  for 
example,  of  the  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  from  which 
may  be  deduced,  as  consequences,  the  suspension  of  the  mercury 
in  the  Torricelhan  tube,  and  its  fall  when  cawied  up  to  an 
eminence.  According  to  this  meaniug  of  the  word,  the  princi- 
ples of  mathematical  science  are,  not  the  axioms,  but  the  defini- 
iions  ;  which  definitions  hold,  in  mathemalics,  precisely  tlie  same 
place  that  is  held  in  natural  philosophy  by  such  general  fiicts 
as  have  now  been  refeiTed  to.* 


*  In  oiiSer  to  prevent  cavil,  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  remark  here, 
tliBl  wlieu  1  spoiUc  of  mathematical  axioms,  I  bave  in  view  only  such  aa 
are  of  the  samo  desoriptiou  witJi  the  Ursx  nine  of  those  which  are  prefixed 
to  the  Elementa  of  EncM ;  for,  in  tlmt  list,  it  is  well  known,  tiiat  there 
are  several  which  belong  to  a  class  of  propositions  altogether  different  from 
tlie  others.  That  "all  right  angles  [for  example)  are  equal  to  one 
another ; "  that  "  when  one  straight  lino  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines 
mukos  the  two  interioi-  angles  on  (lie  some  side  less  than  two  right  angles, 
Iheso  two  sii'aight  linos,  if  pi'odnced,  shall  meet  on  tiie  side,  where  aj-o  the 
two  angles  less  than  two  right  angles ; "  are  manifestly  principles  which 
bear  no  analogy  to  such  barren  truisms  as  these,  "  ThingB  that  are  eqnal 
to  one  end  tlie  same  thing,  are  eqnal  to  one  another."  "  If  equals  he 
added  to  equals,  the  wholes  are  eqnal."  "If  eq^uais  be  taken  from  equals, 
the  remainders  ai'e  eqnal."  Of  these  propositions,  the  two  former  (the 
lOlh  and  11th  axioms,  to  wit,  in  Euclid's  list)  are  evidently  theorems 
which,  in  point  of  strict  togica!  accuracy,  ought  to  bo  demonstiatod  ;  as 
may  be  easily  done,  with  respect  to  the  first,  in  a  single  sentence.  That 
the  second  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  a  simple  and  satis&etory  manner, 
has  been  long  considered  as  a  sort  of  reproach  to  mathematicians ;  and 
I  liave  httle  donbt  that  this  reproach  will  continue  to  exist,  till  the  basis 
of  the  science  be  somesvhst  enlarged,  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two 
new  definitions,  to  serve  as  additional  principles  of  geomotiieal  reasoning. 
[Dr.  Wliewell  and  Mv.  J.  S.  Mill  have  engaged  in  this  discussion 
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From  what  prindple  are  the  various  properties  of  tlio  circle 
derired,  but  from  the  definition  of  a  circle  ?     From  what  prin- 


respecting  iJie  nature  of  axionia  and  the  first  principles  of  matliemavicnl 
iisHBoniiig,  tlie  former  control  eiting,  and  the  latter  supportiag,  tte  opinions 
of  Mr.  SlewarL  Yet  the  admi'Jaion  made  by  Stcwnrt  in  tlie  former  part 
of  this  note  seems  to  talie  away  mnch  of  the  groHUd  of  controversy 
Ijptween  bini  and  Dr  WUewell  It  seeins  to  be  admittad  on  ell  hands,  by 
Ml-.  Mill  Ki?  well  as  by  Mr  Stewart,  that  what  Dr.  \Vhewell  chUs  "the 
pccDiiar  goomenieal  axioms,"  such  as  the  10th  and  11th  of  Euclid,  ors 
among  the  first  principles  of  geometiy,  —  liiat,  far  &oni  being  barren 
tridsms,  like  the  first  nine,  proper  inferences  can  be  deduced .  from  tliem, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  gcotnetry  could  not  be  built  np  without  tlieir 
aid-  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  they  are  properly  called  axioms,  whether 
they  should  not  be  considered  rather  as  l/iatrens,  or  propositions  which 
ought  to  be  demonstrated,  tliongh  geometricians  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
iu  proving  iliem.  On  tlie  otJior  hand.  Dr.  Wliowell  docs  not  assert  tliat 
geometrical  reasoning  rusts  exdasia^g  upon  axioms,  but  allows  that  defini- 
tions must  bo  classed  with  them,  both  together  constituting  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  sEaonco.  Ha  urges,  "  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  con- 
Btruct  a  system  of  mathematical  tmths  by  the  aid  of  definitions  alone; 
that  a  definition  would  not  be  admissible  or  applicable,  except  it  agreed 
with  a  distinct  conception  in  the  mind  j  tliat  the  definitions  which  wa 
employ  in  mathematics  are  not  arbitrary  or  hypothetical,  but  necessary 
definitions ;  and  that  the  real  foundation  of  the  tenths  of  mathemadcs  is 
the  idea  of  spate,  which  may  be  expressed,  for  purposes  of  demonstration, 
partly  by  definitions  and  partly  by  axioms." 

Mr.  Mill  answers,  "  Those  who  say  that  the  pi-emlaes  of  geometry  are 
hypotheses,  are  not  bound  to  maintain  tliem  to  be  hypotheses  which  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  fact.  Since  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the  poT' 
pose  of  scientific  inquiry  must  relate  to  something  which  has  real  exist- 
ence, (Ibr  there  can  be  no  science  respecting  nonentities,)  it  follows,  that 
any  hypothesis  which  we  make  respecting  an  object,  to  facilitate  onr 
stndy  of  it,  must  not  irnrohe  any  thing  which  is  distinctly  false,  and  re- 
pugnant to  its  real  nature;  we  must  not  ascribe  to  the  thing  any  prop 
6r(y,  wliich  it  has  not ;  our  liberty  extends  only  to  suppressing  some  of 
those  which  it  has,  under  the  indispensable  obligation  of  restoring  thcjii 
mbonever,  and  as  fer  as,  Iheir  presence  or  absence  would  make  any 
material  difiference  in  the  truth  oF  our  conclusion.  Of  this  nature,  ac- 
cordingly, are  the  fii-st  principles  involved  in  the  definitions  of  geometry. 
In  their  positiiK  part,  they  are  observed  iiicls ;  it  is  only  in  Iheir  vei/aliva 
part  that  they  are  hypothetical." 

It  had  been  previously  remarked  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  "  there  exist  no  real 
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ciple  tlie  properties  of  the  parilola  or  ell  psp  but  fiom  tlie 
definitions  of  these  curves?  A  similaa  obaenatioa  ma}  be  ti.- 
t«nded  to  all  the  other  tlieorems  which  tlie  mathematjLiaa 
demonstrates ;  and  it  is  this  obseivation  (which,  obvious  aa  it 
may  seem,  does  not  appear  to  have  OLCuiiel,  m  all  its  foioe, 

thingB  exactly  eoafoiiDBble  to  the  defimtionB  Thoro  cxiBt  no  points  with 
ont  magnitude  ;  no  linea  without  breadth,  nor  perfectly  Bti'iught ;  no  circles 
■with  all  tJicir  radii  exactly  cq^nal,  nor  squares  with  all  their  auglos  perfectly 
right."  "  To  get  rid  of  this  iUfBculty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  Bure  the 
credit  of  the  supposed  sysloius  of  necoseary  trath,  it  ia  customary  to  Buy 
that  [lie  paints,  lines,  circles,  and  squai«9  nhich  ere  the  subject  of  geome- 
try, exist  in  our  conceptions  merely,  and  are  pai't  of  otu-  miuds  ;  wliich 
minds,  by  working  on  their  own  materials,  construct  an  a  priori  science,  the 
evidence  of  which  is  purely  mental,  and  baa  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
ontward  experience."  This  doctiine,  however,  he  maintains  to  ha  psyoho- 
logienl.^  incorrect ;  for  "  ws  cannot  conceiDe  a  line  without  breadth ;  we  can 
form  no  mental  picture  of  such  a  line ;  all  the  lines  which  wo  have  iu  our 
miuds  are  linea  possessing  breadth."  "  A  line,  as  defined  by  geomoiers,  is 
wholly  inconceivable.  Wo  can  reason  nboat  a  line,"  he  admits,  "as  if  it 
had  no  breadth ; "  but  this  is  only  because  we  have  n  power  of  aSendiag  to 
aporf  of  onrpercepdou  orconoeption,  instead  of  the  uiWe.  The  conclu- 
Bion,  therefore,  in  geomotiy,  is  cnly  so  far  an  approximation  to  iJie  truth,  as 
the  points,  linos,  dides,  etc.,  which  are  doserihed  iu  the  definitions,  era 
approximations  to  the  real  lines,  circles,  etc.,  which  actually  eslst. 

"  The  peculiar  accuracy,"  continues  Mr.  Mill,  "  Buyposed  to  be  chnrac- 
terisde  of  the  first  principles  of  geometry,  thus  appears  to  be  fictitious. 
The  asserUons,  on  which  tha  rcMonings  of  the  science  are  founded,  do  not, 
any  more  than  in  other  sciences,  CKaclty  correspond  with  the  fiict ;  hut  we 
suppose  that  they  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  tracing  the  consequences  which  fol- 
low fi-om  the  supposition.  The  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart  respecting  tlia 
fijundatlons  of  geometry,  is,  I  concBi»e,  substantially  correct ; — ■  that  it  is 
bniltnpon  hypotheses;  that  it  oives  to  this  alono  the  peculiar  certmnty 
supposed  to  disfcguish  it;  and  that,  in  any  science  whatever,  by  reasoning 
from  a  set  of  hypotheses,  we  raey  obtain  a  body  of  conclusions  as  certain 
BB  those  of  geometry; — that  is,  as  strictly  in  aceordanee  with  thehypotli- 
eses,  and  as  irresistibly  compelling  assent  on  amdition  that  those  hypotheses 
are  true.  Wlien,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  that  tlie  conclusions  of  geometry 
are  necessary  truths,  the  necessity  consists  in  reality  only  in  this,  that  they 
necessarily  follow  fi'om  the  suppositions  fram  which  they  are  deduced. 
Theae  suppositions  are  so  far  from  being  necessary,  that  they  are  not  even 
ti'ue ;  they  purposely  depart,  more  or  less  widely,  from  the  truth."  — 
Mill's  Logic,  Am.  ed,  pp.  H8-151. 
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either  to  Locke,  to  Rpid,  or  to  Campbell,)  tliat  furnislips,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  true  explanatiou  of  the  peculiai-ity  already 
remarked  in  mathematical  evidence. 

But  the  truth  of  ike  asdoms  is  presupposed  or  impliedincM  our 
reasonings.  —  Alter  what  has  been  just  stated,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  again  to  repeat,  with  regard  to  mathematical 
axioms,  that  although  they  are  not  the  principks  of  our  reason- 
ing, either  in  arithmetic  or  in  geometry,  their  tiuth  ia  supposed 
or  implied  in  all  our  reasonings  ia  both  ;  and,  if  it  were  called 
in  question,  our  further  progress  would  be  impossible.  In  both 
of  these  respects,  we  shall  find  them  analogous  to  the  other 
classes  of  primary  or  elemental  truths,  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  from  this  coiicep='on,  that  the  dispute 
turns  merely  on  the  meaning  annexed  to  the  woi-d  principU. 
It  turns  upon  an  important  question  of  fact;  whether  the 
theoi-eras  of  geometry  i-est  on  the  axioms,  i'l  the  same  sense  in 
which  they  rest  on  the  definitions?  or  (to  fllate  the  question  in 
•i  manner  etill  more  obvious)  whether  :  doms  hold  a  place 
•n  geometry  at  all  analogous  to  what  is  accupied  ia  natural 
jihiloaophy,  by  those  sensible  phenoraeii"  '  hieh  form  the  basis 
af  that  science  ?  Dr.  Kcid  compOTCf  'Uem  sometimes  to  the 
»ne  set  of  propositions,  and  sor.e''^  js  to  the  other.  If  the 
'"oregoing  observations  be  just  t'  jt  oear  no  analogy  to  either. 

What  are  'first  pri'icipl<-.  '  tnsdenee.  —  The  ditference 
.'f  opinion  between  Lp-^fc'-  •-i'^  Eeid,  of  which  I  took  notice  in 
.'je  foregoing  par",  o^  t\if  sr  -tion,  appears  greater  than  it  really 
B,  in  consequen'^  ^f  at  ambiguity  in  the  word  principle,  as 
■employed  by  the  ia*,e'.  Li  its  proper  acceptation,  it  seems  to 
■  ae  to  dencie  em  a'4umption,  (whether  resting  on  fact  or  on 
/•ypothesis,}  uj-m  ahieh,  as  a  datum,  a  train  of  reasoning  pro- 
iteds ;  and  for  the  falsity  or  incorrectness  of  which,  no  logical 
rfgor  in  the  subsequent  process  can  compensate.  Thus  the 
"gravity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  are  principles  of  reasoning 
;n  our  speculations  about  the  barometer.  The  equality  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection ;  the  jiroporfionality  of  the 
Bines  of  incidence  and  refraction ;  are  principles  of  reasoning  in 
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catoptrics  and  in  dioptrics.  lu  a  sense  perfectly  Hnalogous  to 
this,  the  definifiona  of  geometry  (all  of  which  are  merely  hy- 
pothetical) ai-e  the  flrat  principles  of  reasoning  in  the  subse- 
quent demonstrations,  and  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabria 
of  tlie  science  resis. 

I  have  called  this  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word,  be- 
cause it  is  that  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  used  by  the  beat 
writeis  It  is  ilso  most  agieeable  to  the  literal  meanmg  which 
lis  etymology  tuggeats,  exprei^ing  the  ongtrtcH pm,nt  fiom  which 
oui  lea-Jjnmg  sets  out  oi  commences 

Di  Held  often  u-es  the  woid  m  this  sense,  as,  foi  example, 
in  the  tollowmg  sentence  Piom  fhiee  or  fom  axiom-,  'lUiich 
te  calls  regul<B  phdosophandi,  togethei  with  the  phenomena 
obsened  by  the  t.ensei,  which  he  likewise  l,iys  down  as  Jifsl 
principles,  Newton  deduces,  by  strict  leasoning,  the  pioposi 
tions  contained  in  the  thiid  book  of  his  Prmupia,  and  in  lus 
Optics  " 

Another  tignijicahon  of  'Jlist  principles'  —  On  otlsLi  OLca 
Bions,  he  uses  the  ^ime  woid  to  denote  those  elemental  truths  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression)  which  are  virtually  taken  fm-  granted 
or  assumed,  in  every  step  of  our  reasoning  ;  and  without  which, 
although  no  consequences  can  be  directly  inferred  from  them,  a 
tiain  of  reasoning  would  be  impoasible  Of  this  kind,  mi  matlie- 
matics,  are  the  axioms,  or  (as  Mi  Locke  and  others  frequently 
call  them)  the  ina\ims ,  m  physics,  a  belief  of  tJie  contirciiance 
of  (Ae  Lau'S  of  Nature,  tn  all  otu  reasonings,  witliout  exeep- 
tion,  a  belief  m  our  own  id^ntUy,  and  m  the  evidence  <f  mem- 
ory Such  truths  aie  the  last  elements  mto  which  reaiionmg 
lesolves  itself,  when  subjected  to  a  metaphysical  analysis,  and 
which  no  person  but  i  raetapbysician  oi  a  logician  ever  thiaLs 
of  statmg  in  the  form  of  propositions,  oi  even  of  expressing 
vprbally  to  himself  It  is  to  truths  of  tliis  description,  that 
LoLke  seems,  in  genel^l,  to  apply  the  name  of  maxims;  and, 
in  this  sense,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  that  no  science  (not  even 
geometry)  is  founded  on  maa^ms  as  its  first  principles. 

Distinction  between  principles  of  reasoning  and  elements  of 
reasoning.  —  In  one  sense  of  the  viord  principle,  indeed,  max 
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iras  may  be  called  principles  of  reasoning ;  for  the  words  prin- 
ciples and  elements  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous.  Nor 
do  I  take  upon  me  to  say  that  this  mode  of  speaking  is  excep- 
tionable. All  that  I  assert  is,  that  they  cannot  he  called  princi- 
ples of  reasoning,  in  the  sense  which  has  just  now  been  defined; 
and  that  accuracy  requires,  that  the  word,  on  which  the  whole 
question  hinges,  should  not  be  used  in  both  senses,  in  the  course 
of  the  sajue  argumeuL  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  em- 
ployed the  phrase  principles  of  reasoning  on  the  one  occasion, 
and  eletnents  of  reasoning  oa  the  oilier. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  «a exceptionable  hinguage,  to  mark  dis- 
tinctions 10  completely  foreign  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
speech ;  hut,  in  the  present  instance,  the  line  of  separation  is 
strongly  and  clearly  drawn,  by  this  criterion,  —  that  from  prin- 
ciples of  reasoning,  conseg;iiences  Jiiay  he  deduced ;  from  what  I 
liaie  called  fhmsnts  of  reasoning,  none  ever  can. 

A  pi-oceas  of  logical  reasoning  has  often  been  liltened  to  a 
chain  supporting  a  weight.  If  this  similitude  be  adopted,  the 
axioms,  or  elemental  truths  now  mentioned,  may  be  compared 
to  the  successive  concatenations  which  cohaect  the  different 
links  immediately  with  each  other ;  the  principles  of  our  rea- 
soning resemble  the  hook,  or  rather  the  beam,  from  which  tlie 


*  D'Alembert  Ima  defined  the  word  principle  exacily  in  the  eense  in 
whioli  I  have  used  it;  and  has  expressed  himself  (at  least  on  one  ooea- 
sion)  naai'Jj  ns  I  have  done,  on  Ihe  subject  of  Kxiome. 

"  Whnt,  then,  are  the  truths  which  are  entitled  to  have  a  plsce  in  the 
elements  of  philosophy ;  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  which  form  the 
head  of  each  part  of  the  chain,  and  those  which  are  to  be  found  a.t  the 
points  where  different  branches  of  the  chain  unite  together. 

"  Truths  of  the  first  kind  are  distinguished  by  this,  —  that  they  do  not 
depend  on  any  other  tvaChs,  and  that  they  possess  wifliin  themselTOs  the 
mhoio  grounds  of  their  evidence.  Some  of  ray  readers  will  be  apt  to 
suppose,  that  I  here  mean  to  apealc  of  axioms ;  hut  these  are  not  the  truths 
which  I  have  at  present  in  view.  With  respect  to  this  last  class  of  princi- 
ples, I  mnst  refer  to  what  I  bare  elsewhere  said  of  tliem  ;  tha,t,  notwith- 
stimding  their  truth,  they  add  nothing  to  our  information;  and  tliat  the 
palpable  evidence  which  accompanies  them,  amounts  to  notliing  more 
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)  assured  that  we  ourselves 


III.  Of  csriain  laws  of  belief,  inseparably  connected  with  tlie 
exercise  of  consciousness,  m&nwry,  perc^Hon,  and  reasoning.  — 
1.  It  is  by  the  immediato  evidenee  of  consciousness,*  that  we 
are  assured  of  tlie  present  existence  of  our  various  sensations, 
whether  pleasant  or  painful ;  of  all  our  affections,  passions, 
hopes,  fears,  desires,  aiid  volitions.  It  ia  thus,  too,  we  are  assured 
of  the  present  existence  of  those  thoughts  which,  during  our 
waking  hours,  are  continually  passing  through  the  mind,  and  of 
all  the  difiei-ent  effects  which  they  produce  in  fui-nishing  employ- 
ment to  our  intellectual  faculties, 

3bw  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  our  own  exislence. — Accord- 
ing to  the  common  doctrine  of  our  best  philosophers,  it  is  by  the 
evidence  of  consciousnef 
exist.  The  proposition,  however, 
rately  true ;  for  our  own  existence, 
is  not  a  direct  or  immediate  object 
and  logical  meaning  of  that  term. 
tion,  thought,  desire,  volition;  but 
existence  of  mind  itself;  nor  w( 
aiTive  at  the  knowledge  of  it,  (sup 
full  possession  of  all  the  intellectu 
human  nature,)  if  no  impressions 
nal  senses.  The  moment  that,  in 
pression,  a  sensation'is  excited,  w 
the  existence  of  the  sensation,  and  o 
beings ;  —  ia  other  words,  the  ver 
ness  necessarily  implies  a  belief,  n 
ence  of  what  is  felt,  but  of  the  pri 
feels  and  thinks ;  or  (fo  employ  p 
existence  of  that  being  which  I 
myself.     Of  these  facts,  however,  i' 


than  to  an  expression  of  ths  eiuno  iden,  bj  mesjis  of  two  difibrent  teii 
On  such  oooaaions,  flie  mind  only  tnrns  lo  no  purpose  abont  its  own  ci 
without  advancing  forward  tt  single  step.  Accordingly,  nxioms  nre  so 
from  holding  the  highest  rank  in  philosophy,  that  tlioy  scarcely  dcse 
iJio  distinction  of  being  formally  enunciated." 
(*  See  note  to  page  3.] 
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we  can  properly  be  said  to  be  conscious,  agreeulil/  lo  tku 
rigorous  iuterpretation  of  the  expression.  A  con.vict.ion  of  tlie 
I^tier,  althougli  it  seems  to  Le  so  inseparable  fi.'om  tlie  exercise 
of  consciousness,  tliat  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  posterior 
to  it  in  the  order  of  time,  is  yet  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
use  of  a  scholastic  distinction)  poateiioi  to  it  m  the  cidn  of 
nature;  not  only  as  it  supposes  consoioaaness  to  be  already 
fiwakeiied  by  some  sensation,  or  some  otliei  mentil  affeUioa  ; 
but  as  it  is  evidently  lathei  a  judgme  t  accompanying  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power,  than  one  of  ita  mm  1  ate  t  m  itions  con- 
cerning its  appropn-»t«  clias  of  mtei  all  he  oneaa  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  more  correct  to  call  the  bel  ef  of  oar  own 
existence  a  concomitant,  or  access©  y  of  1  e  ex  else  of  con- 
sciousness, than  to  say,  that  our  own  ex  te  e  s  a  fact  falliag 
under  tlie  immediate  cognizance  of  consc  o  ne  3  1  ke  fJie  exists 
ence  of  the  various  agreeable  or  pamf  I  sen  at  oas  whicli 
external  objects  excite  iu  our  mind 

2.  Not  consciousness,  but  memory,  proves  our  persontd  idenUty. 
—  Tliat  we  cannot,  without  a  very  blamable  latitude  in  the  use 
of  words,  be  ssud  to  be  conscious  of  our  personal  identity,  is  a 
proposition  still  more  indisputable ;  inasmuch  as  the  very  idea 
of  personal  identity  involves  tlie  idea  of  time,  and,  consequently, 
presupposes  the  exercise  not  only  of  consciousness,  but  of 
incmoiy.  The  belief  connected  with  this  idea  is  im,plied  in 
every  thought  and  every  action  of  the  mind,  and  may  he  justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  essential  elements  of 
the  understanding.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  either 
an  intellectual  or  an  active  being  to  exist  without  it.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  worthy  of  remark,  with  respect  to  this 
belief,  that,  universal  as  it  is  among  our  species,  nobody  but  a 
metaphysioiaa  ever  thinks  of  expressing  it  in  words,  or  of  reduc- 
ing into  the  shape  of  a  proposition ,  the  truth  to  which  it  relates. 
To  the  rest  of  mankiad,  it  forms,  not  an  object  of  knowledge, 
but  a  condition  or  supposition,  neeessariiy  and  unconsciously 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  all  their  faculties.  On  a  part  of  our 
constitution,  which  is  obviously  one  of  the  last  or  primordial 
elements  at  which  it  is  possible  to  arrive  in  analysing  our  intcl- 
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lectual  operations,  it  is  plwnly  unphilosopliical  to  suppoae,  tLat 
any  new  liglit  cao  be  thrown,  by  metaphysical  discussion.  All 
tliat  can  be  doae  with  propriety  in  such  cases,  is  to  state  the 
fact. 

y.  Other  elemental  laws  of  thought. — Tiie  belief  which  all 
men  entertain  of  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  (I  mean 
tlieir  belief  of  its  existence  independently  of  that  of  percipient 
beings,)  and  tiieii'  espectalion  of  the  continued  uniformity  of  the 
laws  o/jiaiwj'e,  belong  to  the  same  class  of  ultimat*  or  elemental 
laws  of  thought  with  those  which  have  been  just  mentioned. 
The  tniths  which  form  their  objects  are  of  an  order  so  radically 
different  from  what  are  commonly  called  truths,  in  the  popular 
acceptation  of  that  word,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  useful  for 
logicians  to  distinguish  them  by  some  appropriate  appellation, 
such,  for  exMnple,  as  that  of  metaphysical  or  iranscmdenUd 
truths.  Tfiey  ore  not  principles  or  data  (as  will  afterwards 
H'^pQ^r)  from  which  any  consequence  can  he  deduced;  but  form 
a  part  of  those  original  stamina  of  human  reason,  which  are 
equally  esseotial  to  all  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  to  all  the 
active  concerns  of  life. 

4.  Confidence  necessarily  reposed  on  memory.  —  I  shall  only 
take  notice  further,  under  this  head,  of  the  confidence  which  we 
must  necessaiily  i-epose  in  the  evidence  of  memory,  (and  I  may 
add,  in  the  continuance  of  our  pei-sonal  identity,)  when  we  are 
employed  in  carrying  on  any  process  of  deduction  or  argamenta- 
tion ;  —  in  following  out,  for  instance,  the  steps  of  a  long  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  In  yielding  our  assent  to  the  conclusion 
to  which  such  a  demonstration  leads,  we  evidently  trust  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  our  memory  has  connected  the  different  links 
of  the  chain  together.  The  reference  which  is  often  made,  in 
the  course  of  a  demonstration,  to  propositions  formerly  proved, 
places  the  same  remark  in  .a  light  still  stronger ;  and  shows 
plainly,  that,  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  certain  of  any,  the  aitthority  of  the  same 
laws  of  belief  which  are  recognized  in  the  ordinaiy  pursuits  of 
life,  is  tacitly  acknowledged.  Deny  the  evidence  of  memory  as  a 
ground  of  certain  knowledge,  and  ynu  destroy  the  foundaiions 
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of  niathemalicid  science  as  comjiietely  as  if  juu  were  lo  deny 
the  truth  of  the  axioms  assumed  by  Euclid. 

The  foregoing  esampies  suffidenfly  illustrate  the  uature  of 
that  class  of  truths  which  I  have  called  Fundamental  Laws  of 
Hwman  Belief,  or  Primary  ElemenU  of  Human  Reason.  A 
variety  of  others,  not  leas  important,  might  be  added  to  the 
list;*  but  theoe  I  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  enumerate,  as  my 
chief  object  in  introducing  the  subject  here,  was  to  explain  tlie 
common  relation  ia  which  they  all  stand  to  deductive  evidence. 
In  this  point  of  view,  two  analogies,  or  rather  coincidences,  be- 
tween the  truths  which  we  have  been  last  considering,  and  the 
mathematical  axioms  which  were  treated  of  formerly,  immedi- 
ately present  themselves  to  our  aotice. 

Analogies  heiween  these  elemental  iratlts  and  matkematical 
axioms.  —  1.  From  neither  of  these  classes  of  truths  can  any 
direct  inference  be  drawn  for  the  further  enlai^ement  of  our 
knowledge.  This  remark  has  been  already  shown  to  hold  uni- 
versally with  respect  to  the  axioms  of  geometry ;  and  it  applies 
equally  to  wiiat  I  have  called  Shindamental  Laws  of  Human 
Belief.  Fi-om  such  propositions  as  these,  —  Jexist;  Icanthe 
same  person  to-day,  thai  I  was  yesterday  ;  the  material  world  has 
an  existence  independent  of  my  mind  ;  the  ffenerallaws  of  nature 
teiS  continue,  in  future,  to  operate  uniform^  as  in  time  past,  — 
no  mference  can  be  deduced,  any  moie  than  fiom  the  intuitive 
truths  prefixed  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid  Abstracted  iioni 
othei"  data,  they  aie  perfectly  hanen  in  themselves,  nor  cm 
any  poasible  combinition  of  them  help  the  mind  foiwaid  one 
single  step  m  its  piogiess.  It  la  for  thia  reason,  that  mateid  ol 
calling  them,  with  some  othenMitei3,^rsi^jin(;8pfc«,Iha-ve  di«- 
tmguished  them  bv  tlie  title  of  fundamental  laws  of  bchej,  the 
formei  word  seeming  to  me  to  denote,  accoidmg  to  < 
U'.ige  «ometict  or  some  supposition,  from  which  a  seiic 
cm  tqucntPS  miy  be  dodui  ed 


*  Su(Ii   1)1  esim]  le  as  im  IpI    t  r f  thp  ex  bI(illO  of  tfi  lii 
ir  belief    t  the  eMntenie  of  oth"     nteUigcnt  beings  bes  lea 
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If  the  account  now  given  of  these  laws  of  belief  be  juat,  the 
great  argument  which  has  been  commonly  nrged  in  support  of 
their  authority,  and  which  manifestly  confounds  them  with  what 
are  properly  called  principles  of  reasoning,  ia  not  at  all  appli: 
cable  to  the  subject;  or,  at  least,  does  not  rest  the  point  in  dis- 
pute upon  its  right  fonndafion.  If  there  were  no  first  princi- 
ples, (it  has  been  said,)  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  reason  could  be 
given  for  every  thing,  no  process  of  deduction  could  possibly  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.* 

The  remark  is  indisputably  true ;  but  it  only  proves  (what 
no  logician  of  the  present  times  will  venture  to  deny)  that  the 
mathematician  could  not  demonstrate  a  single  theorem,  unless 
he  were  first  allow^ed  to  lay  down  bis  definitions ;  nor  the  nat- 
ural philosopher,  explain  or  account  for  a  single  pheaomenon, 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  assume,  as  acknowledged  facts,  cer- 
tain general  Jmos  of  nature.  What  inference  doea  this  afford 
in  favor  of  that  particular  class  of  truths  to  which  the  preced- 
ing observations  relate,  and  against  which  the  ingenuity  of  mod- 


*  Aristotle  himself  has  more  than  once  made  ihia  remark ;  mora  partic- 
ularly in  discussing  iha  absnrd  question,  "Whether  it  be  possible  fbr  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be!  X^ioval  is  koi  tovto  OKiiituanniat  nvt! 
&'  amuSaiaiav.  "Earl  yap  aizaiSivaia,  to  joi  yanjauuv  Tivav  Ssi  ^eiv  orcoHei^a', 
KOI  riviiiv  ail  Aei.  'OJuf  pcj>  -yap  &JravTUV  aSuvarov  airodsi^iv  avoi,  Eli 
ajreipmi  -yap  av  padi^i  ■  aate  /i^iT  oiruf  sivai  airodsi^iv.  —  Aiislot.  Meta- 
pAjs.  vol.  ii.  p.  873.  Edit,  da  Val. 

"  Bnt  there  are  some  who,  tin'ough  ignoi'Onco,  mato  an  attempt  to 
prove  even  this  principle,  (that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  tiling  to  ba 
and  not  h)  be).  For  it  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  not.  to  be  able  to  rtiefingnisb 
those  tilings  wliieb  onght  to  ba  demonsti-ated  fiMm  things  of  which  no 
demonstration  ehonld  be  nttemptoil.  In  truth,  It  is  altogether  impossible 
that  every  thing  should  be  susceptible  of  demonBtralion ;  otherwise,  the 
process  would  extend  to  iniinitj,  and,  after  all  our  labor,  nothing  would 
be  gained."  In  (Jie  sentence  immediately  preceding  this  quotation,  Aris- 
totle calls  the  maxim  in  question,  ^iffmmsn]  mv  opjcw  iroouv,  "  the  most 
certain  of  all  principles." 

To  the  same  purpose.  Dr.  Eeid  has  said,  "  I  hold  it  to  be  certain,  and 
even  demonstrable,  that  all  knowledge  got  by  reasoning,  most  be  built  on 
first  prindples.  This,"  he  adds,  "  is  as  certfun  as  that  everj  house  must 
hare  a  foundatiou." 
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em  skeptics  has  been  more  particularly  directed?  If  I  be  not 
deceived,  tliese  truths  are  still  more  intimately  conaected  with 
tlie  operations  of  the  reasoning  faculty  than  hss  beea  geuerally 
imagined  j  not  as  the  principles  (apx"')  from  which  our  reason- 
ings set  out,  and  on  which  they  ultimately  depend ;  but  as  the  nec- 
essary conditions  on  -which  every  step  of  the  deduction  tacitly 
proceeds;  or  rather  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  as  essential 
elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  reason  itself. 

2.  In  this  last  remark,  I  have  anticipated,  in  some  measure, 
what  I  had  to  state  with  respect  to  the  second  coincidence 
alluded  to,  between  mathematical  axioms  and  the  other  propo- 
sitions which  I  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  ftmda- 
mental  laws  of  human  belief.  Aa  the  truth  of  axioms  is  vir- 
tually presupposed,  or  implied,  iu  the  successive  steps  of  every 
demoastratioo,  so,  in  every  step  of  our  reasonings  concerning  ilie 
order  of  nature,  we  proceed  on  the  supposition,  thai  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  regulated,  wiU  continue  uniform  as  in  time  past  ; 
and  tliat  the  materitd  universe  has  an  exi.stenee  ind^endent  of 
our  perceptions.  I  need  scarcely  add,  thai,  in  all  our  reasonings 
whatever,  whether  they  relate  to  necessary  or  to  contingent 
truths,  our  own  personal  identity,  and  the  evidence  of  memory, 
are  virluaSy  taken  for  granted.  These  diiferent  truths  all  agree 
in  this,  that  they  are  essentially  involved  in  the  exercise  of  our 
rational  powers ;  although,  in  themselves,  they  furnish  no  prin- 
ciples or  data  by  which  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  can,  by  an 
ingenuity,  be  enlai'ged.  They  agree,  further,  in  being  tacitly 
acknowledged  by  all  men,  learned  or  ignorant,  without  any  formal 
enunciation  in  words,  or  even  any  conscious  exercise  of  reflec- 
tion. It  is  only  at  that  period  of  our  intellectual  progress,  when 
scientific  arrangements  and  metaphysical  refinements  begin  to 
be  introduced,  that  they  become  objects  of  attention  to  the 
mind,  and  assume  the  form  of  propositions. 

Objections  to  the  phrase,  principles  of  common  sense.  —  To 

the  class  of  truths  which  I  have  here  called  laws  of  belief,  or 

elements  of  reason,  llie  title  of  principles  of  common  sense  was 

long  ago  given  by  Father  BuHier,  whose  language  and  doclrine 
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concerning  them  bear  a  Tery  striking  resenxblanee  to  tiioae  of 
some  of  our  later  Scottish  logicians.  Tliia,  at  least,  strikes  me 
as  the  meaning  whieh  these  writers,  in  genertd,  annex  to  the 
phrase ;  although  all  of  them  have  frequently  employed  it  with 
a  far  greater  degree  of  latitude.  "When  thus  Kmited  in  its 
acceptation,  it  is  ohviously  liable,  in  point  of  seienfiflc  accuracy, 
to  two  very  strong  objections,  both  of  which  have  been  already 
sufficiently  illustrated.  The  flret  is,  that  it  applies  the  appella- 
tion of  principles  to  laws  of  belief  from  which  no  inference  can 
be  deduced ;  the  second,  that  it  refers  the  origin  of  these  laws 
to  common  sense.  Nor  is  this  phi aseology  more  a^ieeible  to 
popular  use  than  to  logical  preeiaion  It  we  were  to  suppo'ie 
an  indiTidual  whose  conduct  betrajed  a  disbelief  ot  his  own 
existence,  or  of  his  own  identity,  or  of  the  reality  of  surround- 
ing objects,  it  would,  by  no  means,  amount  to  <in  adtqutte 
description  of  his  condilion,  to  say,  that  he  wa=  destitute  of  com 
mon  sense.  We  should  at  once  pronounce  Inra  to  be  destitute 
of  reason,  and  would  no  longer  con'iider  hiin  is  a  ht  subject  of 
discipline  .or  of  punishment.  The  forraei  evpression,  indeed, 
would  only  imply  that  he  was  apt  to  lall  into  absuidities  and 
improprieties  in  the  common  concerns  of  life  To  denominate, 
therefore,  such  laws  of  belief  as  we  ha\e  now  been  consideung, 
constituent  elements  of  human  reason,  while  it  seems  quite  unex:- 
eeptionable  in  point  of  technical  distinctness,  cannot  be  ju'^tiy 
censured  as  the  sKghtest  deviation  fiom  our  hibitutl  foims  of 
speech.  On  the  same  grounds,  it  miy  be  fauly  questioned, 
whether  the  word  Season  would  not,  on  some  occasions,  be  tlie 
best  substitute  which  our  language  affords  tor  intuition,  m  that 
enlarged  acceptation  which  has  been  given  to  it  of  late  If 
not  quite  so  definite  and  precise  as  might  be  mshed,  it  would 
be  at  least  employed  in  one  of  those  significitiona  m  which  it 
is  already  familiar  to  every  ear ,  whereis  the  meining  of  mlui- 
lion,  when  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  stretched  ^eiy  far 
beyond  its  ordinary  limits.  And  in  cases  of  this  soit,  whtu,  we 
have  to  choose  between  two  terms,  neither  of  which  is  altogether 
unexceptionable,  it  will  be  found  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  con- 
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text  for  restricting,  in  the  reader's  mind,  what  is  too  general, 
than  for  enlarging  what  use  has  aceustomed  us  to  i»ter|a-et  in  a, 


*  I  In  Ilia  "Account  of  tlio  Lifaand  Writings  of  Dr.  Rcid,"  Mr.  Stewart 
remarks,  "  that  the  question  abont  the  propriety  of  the  phiase  comtaon 
sense  most  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  goneial  practice ;  tor,  alliiough  it  be 
allowable,  and  even  necessary,  for  a  philoeopliei'  to  limit  tJie  acceptation  of 
"BOi'da  wliich  flj-e  employed  vaguely  in  common  disconrae,  it  ia  flIwajB 
dangerous  to  give  to  a  ivord  a  scientific  meitning  essentially  distinct  from 
that  in  which  it  is  nsually  understood.  It  has,  at  least,  the  effect  of  mislead- 
ing those  who  do  not  enter  deeply  into  the  subject ;  and  of  ^ving  a  paca- 
dosicul  appearance  lo  doctrines,  which,  if  expi-OiEsed  in  more  unexceptioo- 
able  terms,  would  be  readily  admitted. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Ibat  this  has  actually  happened  in  tlie  present  in- 
stance. The  phrase  common  sense,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  mother  wit,  denoting  tliat  degi'ce  of  siigaoity,  depending 
partly  on  original  capacity,  and  partly  on  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, which  iiualifies  an  individuai  for  those  simple  and  essential  oecnpa- 
tioiis  which  ftll  men.  are  called  on  to  exercise  hubitaally  by  their  common 
nature.  In  this  tieceptadun,  it  is  opposed  to  those  mental  acquirements 
which  are  derived  from  e.  r^ulor  edacBtion  and  from  tlio  study  of  books ;  and 
refers,  not  to  the  speculative  convictions  of  the  understanding,  bnt  to  that 
prudence  and  discretion  which  are  the  fonndaljon  of  sueeessful  conduct. 
Sngh  is  the  idea  wliicb  Pope  annexes  to  the  word,  when,  speaMng  of  good 
sense,  which  means  only  a  more  than  ocdioarj  share  of  comBion  sense,  ha 
ealldit 

"  fbe  gift  of  heaven, 
And  though  no  science,  fairiy  worth  the  seven." 

"  To  speak,  accordingly,  of  appealing  from  the  conclnsions  of  jJiiloaophif 
t«  canmon  sease,  had  the  appearance,  to  title-page  readers,  of  appealing 
from  the  verdict  of  the  learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude  ;  or  of  at- 
tempting to  silence  free  discussion,  by  a  reference  to  some  arbitrary  and 
unJefinable  standard,  distinct  fi'om  any  of  the  intellectual  powers  hitherto 
enumerated  by  logicians.  Whatever  eoantenance  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  given  by  some  writers  to  such  an  interpretadon  of  this  mode 
of  expression,  I  may  vcntnce  to  assert  that  none  is  afforded  by  the  works 
of  Dr.  Reld.  The  siandai'd  lo  which  he  appeals,  is  neither  the  creed  of 
ft  pardenlar  sect,  nor  the  inward  light  of  enthusiastic  presumption  ;  but 
iliat  conalittilioii  of  Jiamait  nature,  toitlioat  which  all  ihe  business  of  the  world 
taoutd  immediald!/  caise;  and  the  substance  of  his  doctrine  nmounts  merely 
to  this,  that  those  esaealial  laies  of  bdief,  to  vMA  skeptics  ha»e  objected  wlieii 
Cuasidered  in  coaaeclion  mlh  our  soitatific  reaaoniitga,  are  iniji/ierf  in  every  step 
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I  must  add,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  high  authorities  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Eeattie,  that,  for  many  years  past,  Jiemon  has 
been  very  seldom  used  by  philosophical  writers,  or,  indeed,  by 
correct  writers  of  any  description,  as  synonymous  with  the 
power  of  reasoning.  To  appeal  to  the  light  of  hwnian  reason 
fi'om  tbe  reasonings  of  the  schools,  is  surely  an  expression  to 


vx  take  as  adive  hdngs  ;  and  if  called  in  gaeitiim  hi/ ang  man  in  his  pracliail 
emieavis,  iuoiiW  ecposa  Mia  tmiiiei'aallii  to  tha  charge  of  imanity." 

Sii'  Willinm  Hamilton  Hdhorea  to  the  phrase  Pliiioaopla/  of  Common  Sense, 
and  thus  argues  in  favor  of  its  strictly  sdentiiic  and  authoritative  char- 
actor.  "  How,  it  is  aated,  do  these  primary  propositions  —  theaa  cognitions 
at  first  Imnd  —  these  fundamental  facts,  feelings,  beliefe,  eertify  us  of  their 
own  veracity  1  To  this  the  only  possible  answer  ia  —  that  as  elements  of 
our  mental  constitution  —  as  tlio  essential  conditions  of  onr  knoivledge  — 
they  must  by  as  be  accepted  as  trao.  To  aupi>030  tlieir  fulsehood,  is  to 
suppose  tliat  wo  ai-o  croatod  capable  of  Intolligenoe,  in  order  to  be  made 
the  victims  of  delusion ;  that  Ood  is  a,  deceiver,  and  tlie  root  of  our  nature 
a  lie.  But  sneh  a  supposition,  if  gratuitous,  is  manifestly  iKogitimate. 
Tor,  on  tlie  contrary,  tlie  data  of  our  original  conecioasneas  niuKl,  it  is 
evident,  in  the  Jirel  instance,  be  presumed  true.  It  is  only  if  proved  false, 
that  their  authority  can,  ia  consequence  of  thai  ]yeoof,  be,  in  iho  second  in- 
stance, disallowed.  Speaking,  therefore,  goneraliy,  to  argue  from  common 
sense,  is  simply  to  show,  tliat  the  denial  of  a  given  propositiou  wonld 
involve  the  deiiial  of  some  original  datum  of  couaciouaness  ;  but  aa  every 
original  datum  of  consdousness  is  to  be  preaumed  true,  that  the  propoai- 
tion  in  qnestion,  as  dependent  on  such  a  principle,  must  be  admitted. 

"  Here,  however,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  distinction  between  the  data  or 
deliverances  of  consciouaneas  considered  simply,  in  ilientsdvcs,  as  appre- 
herided  fads  or  actual  manifestatioia,  ani  those  deliverances  considered  m 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  fads  bei/ond  their  oion  phenomenal  reali'lg. 

"  Viewed  under  the  former  limitation,  they  are  beyond  atl  skeptidsm. 
For  as  doubt  is  itself  only  a  manifestation  of  conscious  nesa,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that,  what  eonscioasness  manifests  it  does  manifeal,  without,  in 
thus  doubting,  doubting  that  we  actually  doubt;  that  is,  vfithout  the  doubt 
contradicting  and  therefore  annihilatii^  itaolf.  Hence  it  ia,  that  the  facts 
of  consdousness,  as  mere  phenomena,  aro,  by  the  unanimous  eonfessioo 
of  aU  Skeptics  and  Idealists,  ondent  and  luodom,  placed  higli  above  tha 
reach  of  question. 

"  Though  the  argument  from  common  sense  is  an  appeal  to  the  natuval 
convictions  of  mankind,  it  ia  not  an  appeal  from  philosophy  to  blind  feel- 
ing.    It  ia  only  an  appeal  from  t!ie  heretical  condasions  of  parlJeulHr 
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which  no  good  objection  can  be  made,  on  ihe  score  eithei  o£ 
lagtieneaa  or  of  novelty  Nor  has  the  etymohgii,al  a<p.mly  be- 
tween ihcse  two  words  the  shghteat  tendency  to  thiow  any 
obicuiity  on  the  foregoing  ci-pie^sion  On  the  conti ary,  this 
aflinity  may  be  ot  use  in  some  of  oui   futuie  -iigumentB,  by 

philosophers  to  the  catl  ohc  pnncii  lea  of  nil  philosophy  The  piejadica 
wliicli,  on  this  supposhion,  lias  sometimes  boon  oxcilod  against  tLo  nrgu- 
menl,  ia  gronndliisa. 

"  Noi'  is  it  U'ue,  that  tbe  argaiueiit  fi^om  common  sense  denies  Hie  dedaion 
lo  the  Judgment  of  philosophers,  and  accords  it  10  Uie  I'erdict  of  the  vnl- 
gnr.  Nothing  can  be  more  erronoons.  Wo  admit  —  nay,  we  maintain,  an 
D'Alembertwel!  cxpreasea  it,  "  that  the  truth  in  metaphysie,  like  the  trntli 
in  mutters  of  taate,  is  a  tenth  of  which  all  raiads  have  the  gocm  wilhia 
themselves ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  greater  number  pny  no  attention,  bnt 
wMcb  they  recognise  the  moment  it  la  pointed  out  to  them.  But  if,  in  this 
sort,  all  are  able  to  understand,  all  ai'e  not  able  to  iastruct.  The  merit  of 
conveying  easily  toothers  ti'ae  and  simple  notions,  is  much  greater  Ihaa 
is  commonly  supposed;  for  experience  provca  how  rarely  thia  is  to  be 
met  with.  Sound  metnphyaical  ideas  are  common  trnths  which  every  one 
apprehends,  but  which  few  have  the  talent  lo  develop.  So  clifflcnlt  ia 
it,  on  any  subject,  to  make  our  own  what  belongs  to  every  one."  Or,  to 
employ  the  words  of  the  ingenious  Licliienberg  —  "Piiilosophy,  twist  the 
matter  as  we  may,  is  alivays  a  sort  of  chemistry.  Tbe  peasaat  employs 
all  the  principles  of  abstract  philosophy,  only  enveloped,  laleni,  engaged,  aa 
the  men  of  physical  scioiice  express  it ;  the  philosopher  exhibils  the  pure 
principle." 

"  Tbo  firat  problem  of  Philosophy  —  and  it  ia  one  of  no  easy  accom- 
plishment—  being  thus  to  seek  out,  purify,  and  establish,  by  intelloctoal 
Bunlysis  and  oritidam,  the  elementary  feelings  or  belief,  in  wliich  are 
given  the  elemenlaiy  truths  of  which  all  arc  in  poascasioii;  and  the  argu- 
ment from  common  sense  being  the  allegation  of  those  feelings  or  beliefs 
as  explicated  and  ascertiuned,  in  proof  of  tbe  relative  trulha  and  tUoir 
noeossary  consequencea ;  —  thia  ai^nment  is  manifestly  dependent  on 
philosophy,  as  an  art,  aa  an  acquired  dexterity,  and  cannot,  notwithstand- 
ing the  errors  which  they  have  so  frequently  committed,  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  philosophers.  Common  Sense  is  like  Common  Law. 
Each  may  be  laid  down  as  the  general  rule  of  decision ;  but  in  the  one 
case,  it  must  be  left  to  the  jurist,  in  the  other,  to  the  philosopher,  to 
ftscei'tain  what  are  the  contents  of  the  rale ;  and  though,  in  both  instances, 
the  common  man  may  bo  cited  as  a  witness,  for  the  custom  or  the  fiict, 
in  neither  can  he  be  allowed  to  officiate  as  advocate  or  as  judge."-  — 
SMpjJemenforj  Dissertatioiis  to  Reid,  pp.  743,  744,  "51,  753.] 
'Si* 
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keepiag  coBstantly  in  view,  the  close  and  inseparable  connection 
which  will  be  afterwards  shown  to  exist  between  the  two  differ- 
ent intellectual  operations  which  are  thus  brought  into  immedi- 
ate contrast. 

Opiniims  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  argument  from  uni- 
versal consent, — "Those  things  are  to  be  regarded  as  first 
truths,  [says  Aristotle,]  the  credit  of  which  is  not  derived  from 
other  truths,  but  is  inherent  in  themselves.  As  for  probable 
truths,  they  are  sucli  as  are  admitted  by  all  men,  or  by  the  gen- 
erality of  men,  or  by  wise  men ;  and,  among  these  last,  either 
by  all  tlie  wise,  or  by  the  generidity  of  the  wise,  or  by  such  of 
the  wise  as  are  of  the  highest  authoHty." 

The  argument  fi'om  Universal  Conseol,  on  which  so  much 
sti'ess  is  laid  by  many  of  the  ancients,  is  the  same  doctrine  with 
the  foregoing,  under  a  form  somewhat  different.  It  is  stated 
with  great  simplicity  and  force  by  a  Platonic  philosopher,  [Max- 
imns  Tyrius,]  in  the  following  sentences;  — 

"  In  such  n  contest,  and  tumult,  and  disagreement,  (about 
other  matters  of  opinion,)  you  may  see  this  one  law  and  lan- 
guage acknowledged  by  common  accord.  This  the  Greek  says, 
and  this  the  bai'barian  says ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  islander;  and  the  wise,  and  the  unwise." 

OJ^ection  to  which  the  argument  is  liable.  —  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  agmnst  this  summary  species  of  logic,  when  em- 
ployed without  any  collateral  lights,  as  an  infallible  touchstone 
of  philosophical  truth,  a  strong  objection  immediately  occurs. 
By  what  test,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a  principle  of  common  sense 
to  be  distinguished  from  one  of  those  prejudices  to  which  the 
wliole  human  race  are  irresistibly  led,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
tlie  very  constitution  of  their  nature?  If  no  test  or  criterion 
of  truth  can  be  pointed  out  but  universal  consent,  may  not 
all'  tliose  errors  which  Bacon  has  called  idola  iribas,*  claim  a 


*  \M!ih  of  ike  Tribe,  as  they  nre  called  in  the  fanciful  nomenclatHve  of 
Lord  Baton,  are  the  errors  and  prejudices  to  which  ixli  men  ftiie  whole 
tribf. )  are  linblo,  tweause  they  gi'ow  out  of  the  natural  iinpoifections  and 
biases  of  Iho  human  nnderstanding,     "For  the  light  of  the  hnman  intel- 
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right  to  admission  among  the  incontrovertible  maxims  of  sci- 
ence? And  might  not  the  popular  cavils  against  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  earth's  motion,  which  so  long  obstructed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Copernican  system  have  been  legitimately  opposed, 
as  a  reply  of  paramount  authority,  to  all  the  scientific  reason- 
ings by  which  it  was  supported? 

Oriteria  of  First  Truths^ — It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this 
objection,  of  which  Dr.  Beid  could  not  fail  to  be  fully  awai'e, 
had  been  more  particularly  examined  and  discussed  in  some  of 
his  publications,  than  he  seems  to  have  thought  necessary. 
From  different  parts  of  his  works,  however,  various  important 
hints  towards  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  might  be  easily  col- 
lected. At  present,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  although  univer- 
sality of  belief  is  one  of  the  tests  by  which,  according  to  him,  a 
principle  of  common  sense  is  characterized,  it  is  not  the  only 
test  which  he  represents  as  essential.  Long  before  his  time, 
Father  Eufiier,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  First  Truths,  had 
laid  gre^  stress  on  two  olher  circumstances,  as  critei-ia  to  be 
attended  to  on  such  occasions ;  and  although  I  do  not  recollect 
any  passage  in  Reid  where  they  are  so  explicitly  stated,  yet  the 
general  spirit  of  his  reasonings  plainly  shows,  that  he  had  them 
constantly  in  view,  iu  all  the  pi-aclical  applications  of  his  doC' 
trine.  The  first  criterion  mentioned  by  Buflier  is,  "  7Xa(  tin 
truths  assumed  as  maxims  of  eommon  sense  should  he  such,  thai 
it  is  impossible  for  amy  disputant  either  to  defend  or  to  attach 
them,  hit  hj  means  of  propositions  -which  are  neither  mere  mani~ 
fest  nor  more  certain  than  the  propositions  in  question."     The 


lect,"  saya  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  not  dry  light ;  but  it  rsceivee  diverse  staina 
and  hnes  from  tlie  will  and  the  afibetionB,  and  thus  creates  auoli  sciences 
as  it  longs  for ;  for  it  readily  believes  what  it  wishes  lo  be  true."  And 
again,  "  It  is  wrong  to  BBy,  that  tlie  senses  are  the  proper  measures  of 
things ;  for  all  our  perceptions,  whether  of  sense  or  of  the  intoUect,  conform 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  observer,  than  to  the  nature  of  tlia  tiling  ob- 
served. The  humsu  mind  is  like  a  mirror  imperffectlj  polished  and  inac- 
curately sliaped,  which  imparts  its  own  qualities  to  the  objiJcta  reflected 
in  it,  distorting  and  Blaining  them."  —  Nov.  Organum,  Aph.  XLI.  and 
XLIX,  paraphrased.] 
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second  criterion  is,  "  Thai,  ^eir  practical  influence  should 
extend  even  to  those  indimdacds  who  affict  to  dispute  their 
authority." 

To  these  remarks  of  Buffier,  it  may  not  be  altogether  super- 
fluous to  add,  that,  wherever  a  prejudice  is  found  to  obtain  uni- 
versally among  mankind  in  any  stage  of  society,  this  prejudice 
must  have  some  foundation  in  the  genend  principles  of  our 
nature,  and  must  proceed  upon  some  truth  or  fact  inaccurately 
apprehended  or  erroneously  applied.  The  suspense  of  judg- 
ment, therefore,  which  is  proper  with  respect  to  particular  opin- 
ions, till  they  be  once  fairly  eaamined,  can  never  justify  scepti- 
cism with  respect  to  tlie  general  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Our 
belief  of  the  sun's  motJon,  is  not  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
necessarily  led  by  any  such  law,  but  aw  inference  rashly  di'awn 
from  the  perceptions  of  sense,  which  do  not  warrant  such  an 
inference.  All  that  we  see  is,  that  a  relative  change  of  position 
between  us  and  the  sun  takes  place ;  and  this  fact,  which  is 
made  known  to  us  by  our  senses,  no  subsequent  discovery  of 
philosophy  pretenSs  to  disprove.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  evi- 
dence of  pei'ception  which  is  overturned  by  the  Copemican 
system,  but  a  judgment  or  inference  of  the  understanding,  of 
tlie  rashness  of  which  every  person  must  be  fully  aensibk,  the 
moment  he  is  made  to  reflect  with  due  attention  on  the  circum- 
sfauces  of  the  case ;  and  the  doctrine  which  this  system  substi- 
tules,  instead  of  our  fii-st  crude  apprehensions  on  tlie  subject,  is 
founded,  not  on  any  process  of  reasoning  a  priori,  but  on  the 
demonstrable  inconsistency  of  these  apprehensions  witli  the 
vaiions  phenomena  which  our  perceptions  present  to  us.  Had 
Copernicus  not  only  asserted  the  stability  of  the  sun,  but,  with 
some  of  the  Sophists  of  old,  denied  that  any  such  thing  as  mo- 
tion exists  in  the  universe,  his  theory  would  have  been  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  the  non-existence  of  matter ;  and  no  answer 
to  it  could  have  been  thought  of  more  pertinent  and  philosophi- 
cal, than  that  which  Plato  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  same 
paradox  in  the  mouth  of  Zeno,  by  rising  up  and  walking  before 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

OF  REASONING  AND   OF  DEDUCTIVE  EVIDENCE. 

I.  Douks  with  respect  to  Locke's  distinction  between  dm  powers 
of  intuition  and  reasoning. — Although,  in  treating  of  thia 
branch  of  the  philosophy  I  U     ed 

example  of  preceding  writ  as 

and  reasoning  as  two  differ  ta  d    g 

am  hy  no  meana  satisfied  th  x]       b  m 

radical  distinction  which  is  ctimni  D    B 

in  his  Essay  on  Ti-ulh,  has  d 

SOeTCr  they  may  in  genera 

tion  is  not  necessary ;  insom  ra  d 

endued  with  the  one,  and  at  h  ra    d 

Something  of  this  kind,  he  remarks,  takes  place  in  dreams  and 
in  madness  ;  in  both  of  which  states  of  the  system,  the  power 
of  reasoning  appears  occasionally  to  he  retained  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  wliile  the  power  of  intuition  is  suspended  or  lost.* 
But  this  doctrine  is  liable  to  obvious  and  to  insurmountable  ob- 
jections; and  has  plainly  taken  its  rise  from  the  vagueness  of 
the  phrase  common  sense,  which  the  author  employs,  through  the 
whole  of  his  argument^  as  synonymous  with  the  power  of  intui- 
tion.    Of  the  indissoluble  connection  between  the  last  power 

*  [Locke  Tery  ncntely  observes,  that  the  diflterence  between  nn  idiot  and 
a.  madman  ronsisls  in  this  ;  —  that  a  madmnn  raasons  con'eetl)'  frara  \STOiig 
premises,  wMIe  an  idiot  does  not  reason  at  all.  "  Thus  jou  shall  find 
a  dlstmotod  man  fimcying  himself  a  Iting,  and,  with  a  right  infui'ence, 
requiring  suitable  attendance,  respect,  and  obedience;  others,  who  have 
thought  themselves  mada  of  glass,  have  used  the  caution  neceasarj  to 
preserve  Bucli  bvittio  bodies."  Kow  the  wrong  premises  that  the  madman 
adopts  are  often  Jidse  sensatioas,  as  the  medical  men  call  Clicni  \  as  when  one 
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and  tliat  of  reasoning,  no  otlier  proof  is  necessary  than  the  fol- 
lowing consideration,  that,  "  in  every  slep  which  reasoa  mulies 
iu  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  must  be  intuitive  certainty ; " 
a  proposition  which  Locke  haa  excellently  illustrated,  and  which, 
siooe  his  time,  has  been  acquiesced  in,  so  far  as  I  know,  hy 
philosophers  of  all  descriptions.  From  this  proposition  (which, 
when  properly  interpreted,  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  just) 
it  obviously  follows,  that  Ae  power  of  reasoning  presupposes  the 
power  of  intuition ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  Cjuestioit  about 
which  any  doubt  cau  be  entertained  is,  whetlier  tiie  power  of  in- 
tuition  (according  to  Locke's  idea  of  il)  does  not  also  imply  thai 
of  reaeoninff?  My  own  opinion  1  c  dellj  that  t  loe  at 
least,  when  combined  with  the  fa  ully  of  men-ory  I  exam 
ing  those  pixicesses  of  thought  wh  ch  con  1  ct  he  n  nd  1  j  a 
series  of  consequences  from  pren  e  to  a  concl  o  I  cin 
detect  no  intellectual  act  whateve  vJ  ch  tl  e  jo  ot  o[  e  at  o  of 
inlmtion  and  of  memory  does  not  suflicientlj  explain. 

Measoning  resohed  into  intuition  and  memorif.  —  Before,  how- 
ever, proceeding  further  in  thia  discussion,  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
observe,  by  way  of  comment  on  the  proposition  just  quoted  from 
Locke,  that,  although  "  in  a  complete  demonstration,  there  must 
be  intuitive  evidence  at  every  step,"  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that,  in  every  demonstration,  all  the  various  intuitive  judgments 
leading  to  the  coacluaion  are  actually  presented  to  our  thoughts. 
In  bj  fiir  the  greater  number  of  instances,  we  trust  entirely  to 
judgments  resting  upon  the  evidence  of  memory ;  by  the  help 
of  which  faculty,  we  are  enabled  to  connect  together  the  most 
remote  truths,  with  the  very  same  confidence  as  if  the  one  were 
an  immediate  consequence  of  the  other.     Nor  does  this  diminish, 

fimcies  that  lie  henrs  voioos  in  iho  air,  Or  sees  Epeotres,  tlie  voices  and  the 
sights  being  alika  unreaL  These  imaginary  perceptions  would  be  denomi- 
nated by  Blant  fidse  mtaittons ;  and  if  this  be  a  proper  use  of  language, 
Beattie  properly  dietjngnishes  intuition  from  reoKMiinj/,  when  ha  affirms  that 
we  can  conosive  of  a  being  endued  with  the  one,  and  destitute  of  the  other. 
An  insane  person  is  gnch  a  being ;  he  reasons  rightly,  but  his  intuitiro 
fooultyis  perverted.  But  Stawart  here  understands  vititition  to  be,  not  a, 
perception,  but  an  instantaiieoue  jtidsmeat.] 
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ill  the  smallest  degree,  the  satisfaction  we  feel  in  following  sacli 
a  train  of  reasoning.  On  the  contrai-y,  nothing  can  be  more 
disgusting  than  a  demonstration  where  even  the  simplest  and 
moat  obvious  steps  are  brought  forwai-d  to  view ;  and  where  no 
appeal  is  made  to  that  stock  of  previous  knowledge  whiuU 
memory  has  identified  with  the  operations  of  reason.  Still, 
however,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  by  a  continued  chain  of  intuitive 
judgments,  that  the  whole  science  of  geometry  hangs  together; 
iaaamueh  as  the  demonstration  of  any  one  proposition  virtually 
includes  all  the  previous  demonstrations  to  which  it  refers, 

Heace  it  appears,  that,  in  mathematical  demonstrations,  we 
have  not,  at  ceiy  step,  the  immediate  evidence  of  intuition,  but 
only  the  evidence  of  memory.  Every  demonstration,  however, 
may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  separate  judgments,  either 
formed  at  the  moment,  or  remembered  as  the  results  of  judg- 
ments formed  at  some  preceding  period  ;  and  it  is  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  concatenation  of  these  different  judgments,  or  media 
of  proof,  that  the  inventive  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  mathe- 
matician find  so  noble  a  iield  for  their  exercise. 

With  vespect  to  these  powers  of  judgment  and  of  reasoning, 
as  they  are  here  combined,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  results  of 
the  former  may  he  compared  to  a  collection  of  separate  stones 
prepared  by  tlie  chisel  for  the  purposes  of  the  builder ;  upon 
each  of  which  stones,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  a  person  may 
raise  himself,  as  upon  a  pedestal,  to  a  smail  elevation.  The 
same  judgments,  when  combined  into  a  train  of  reasoning,  ter- 
minating in  a  lemote  conclusion,  resemble  the  formerly  tiocon- 
nected  blocks,  when  converted  into  the  steps  of  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  summit  of  a  tower,  which  would  be  otherwise 
inacce'isible.  In  the  design  and  execution  of  this  staircase, 
much  skill  and  invention  may  be  displayed  by  the  architect ; 
hut,  in  order  to  ascend  it,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a 
repetition  of  the  act  by  which  the  first  step  was  gained.  The 
fact  I  conceive  to  be  somewhat  analogous,  in  the  relation  between 
the  power  of  judgment,  and  what  logiaans  call  the  discursive 
processes  of  the  understanding. 

MetKoning  is    a  succession    of  I'niiniice  judgments.  —  Mr. 
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Locke's  language,  in  various  parts  of  his  Essay,  seems  to  accord 
with  the  same  opinion.  "  Every  step  in  reasoning  "  he  observes, 
"  that  produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty ;  which,  when 
the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required  but  to  remember 
it,  to  make  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  ideas,  concern- 
ing which  we  inquire,  visible  and  certain.  This  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  intermediate 
ideas,  in  each  step  and  progression  of  the  demonstration,  most 
also  be  caiTied  exa«tiy  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  must  be  sure  that 
no  paJ't  is  left  out ;  which,  in  long  deductions,  and  in  the  use  of 
many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always  so  readily  and  exactly 
retain ;  therefore  it  comes  lo  pass,  that  this  is  more  imperfect 
than  intuitive  knowledge,  and  men  embrace  often  falsehood  for 
demons  trations." 

The  same  doctrine  is  stated  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Locke,  more 
(iian  once,  in  terms  equally  esphcit;  and  yet  his  language 
occasionally  favors  the  supposition,  that,  in  its  deductive  pro- 
cesses, the  mind  exhibits  some  modification  of  reason  essentially 
distinct  from  intuition.  The  account,  too,  which  he  has  given 
of  theii-  respective  provinces,  affords  evidence  that  his  notions 
concerning  them  were  not  sufQcienlly  precise  and  settled. 
"  When  the  mind,"  says  he,  "perceives  the  agreement  or  disa- 
greement of  t%vo  ideas  immediately  hy  themselves,  without  the 
iatervention  of  any  other,  its  knowledge  may  be  called  intui- 
tive. When  it  cannot  so  hring  its  ideas  together  as,  hy  their 
immediate  comparison,  and,  as  it  were,  juxtaposition,  or  appli- 
cation one  to  another,  to  perceive  then'  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, it  is  fiun,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  (one  or 
more  as  it  happens,)  to  discover  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
which  it  searches ;  and  this  is  that  which  we  call  reasoning." 
According  to  these  definitions,  supposing  the  equality  of  two 
lines,  A  and  B,  to  be  perceived  immediately,  in  consequence  of 
their  coincidence,  the  judgment  of  the  mind  b  intuitive.  Sup- 
posing A  to  coincide  with  B,  and  B  with  C ;  the  relation  be- 
tween A  and  C  is  perceived  by  reasoning.  Nor  is  this  a  hasty 
inference  from  Locke's  accidental  language.  That  it  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  foregoing  definitions,  as  understood  hy 
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their  autlior,  appears  from  the  following  passage,  which  occurs 
afterwards :  "  The  principal  act  of  ratiocination  is  the  finding 
the  agreement  or  disagi'eement  of  two  ideas,  one  with  another, 
by  the  intervention  of  a  third.  As  a  man,  by  a  yard,  finds  two 
houses  to  be  of  the  same  length,  which  could  not  be  bi-ought 
together  to  measure  their  equality  by  juxtaposition." 

This  use  of  the  words  intuition  and  reasoning,  is  surely  some- 
what arbitrary.  The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always 
been  supposed  to  be  intuitively  obvious ;  and  the  first  of  these, 
accoi-ding  to  Euclid's  enumeration,  affirms,  that  if  A  be  equal  to 
B,  and  B  to  C,  A  and  C  are  equal.  Admitting,  however, 
Loiie's  definition  to  be  Just,  it  only  tends  to  confirm  wliat  has 
been  already  stated  with  respect  to  the  near  affinity,  or  rather 
the  radical  identity,  of  intuition  and  of  reasoning.  When  the 
relation  of  equality  between  A  and  B  has  once  been  perceived, 
A  and  B  are  completely  identified  as  the  same  mathematical 
quantity ;  and  the  two  letters  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous, 
wherever  they  occur.  The  faculty,  therefore,  which  perceives 
the  relation  between  A  and  C,  is  the  same  with  the  faculty 
which  perceives  the  relation  between  A  and  B,  and  between 
B  and  C* 

*  [Stewart's  doctrine,  lliat  reaaoriing  ie  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  inta- 
itire  judgments,  seems  to  be  true  according  to  one  significatioii  of  the  word 
reasoning,  awl  false  according  to  another.  The  word  reasoniiig  is  somotimes 
used  to  denote  a  series  of  propoaitione,  or  syllogisms,  properlj'  aminged, 
wliich  constitute  iJie  proof  of  a  particuiitr  doctrine;  but  it  more  frequently 
denotes,  that  act  or  process  of  the  mind,  by  which  the  proper  ajllo- 
gisms,  or  intermediate  propositions,  are  discovered  and  righll)'  put  to- 
gotbei-,  so  as  to  constitute  such  a  proof.  This  etTort  of  mind  may  be  a 
very  laborious  and  difficult  one,  and  would  be  improperly  dOKignated  by 

operation.  Take  the  geometricnl  ^eorem,  that  the  square  described  on 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  Co  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  tbe  two  othet  sides ;  it  is  proved  by  a  series  of  propositions, 
the  counflctiou  of  each  one  of  which  with  its  predecaseor,  is  seen  intci- 
tively.  Bnt  if  the  old  stoiy  is  true,  Pythagoras  was  so  oveiiojed  when, 
after  long  study,  he  had  sncceeded  in  discovering  these  propositions,  and 
putting  them  together  so  as  1«  constitute  a  proof  of  the  tiicorcm,  tliat  he 
uacriSced  a  hecatomb  of  oxen  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  godH.] 
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In  further  confirmation  of  the  same  proposition,  an  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  structure  of  syUogisma.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  aa  understanding  so  formed,  as  to  -perceive  the  truth 
of  the  major  and  of  the  minor  propositions,  and  yet  not  to  per- 
ceive the  force  of  the  conclusion  ?  The  contrary  must  appear 
evident  to  every  person  who  knows  what  a  syllogism  is ;  or, 
rather,  as  in  this  mode  of  stating  an  ai^unient,  the  mind  is  led 
from  universals  to  particulars,  it  must  appear  evident,  that,  in 
the  vciy  statement  of  the  major  proposition,  the  trulh  of  the 
cencluaion  is  presupposed;  insomuch,  that  it  was  not  without 
good  reason  Dr.  Campbell  hazarded  the  epigrammatic,  yet  un- 
answerable remark,  that  "  there  is  always  some  radical  defect 
in  a  syllogism,  which  is  not  chargeable  with  that  species  of 
sophism,  known  among  logicians  by  the  name  of  petilio  prin- 
cipii,  or  a  begging  of  the  question." 

In  -what  respect  intuition  differs  from  reasoning.  —  The  idea 
which  is  commonly  annexed  to  intuition,  aa  opposed  to  reason- 
ing, turns,  I  suspect,  entii-ely  on  the  circumstance  of  time.  The 
former,  we  conteive  to  be  instantaneous;  whereas  the  latter 
necessarily  involves  the  notion  of  succession,  or  of  progress. 
This  distinction  is  sufficiently  precise  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  discourse;  nay,  it  suppUes  ni,  on  many  occasions,  with  a 
convenient  phraseology  but  in  the  theory  of  the  mind,  it  has 
led  to  some  mistaken  eonclusion"!  on  which  I  intend  to  ofiev  u 
few  remarks  m  tlie  second  part  of  this  section. 

2.  Conclustojis  obtained  Sy  a  process  of  deduction  ojien  mis- 
taken for  intuitive  judgments  — It  has  been  frequently  re- 
marked, that  the  justest  and  most  eflieient  understandings  are 
oflen  possessed  by  men  'who  aie  incapable  of  stating  to  others, 
or  even  to  themsehes,  the  grounds  on  which  they  proceed  in 
fonning  theii  decisions  In  some  matancea,  I  have  been  dis- 
posed to  asct  ihe  (his  to  (he  faults  of  early  education ;  but  ia 
other  cases,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  was  the  effect  of  active  and 
imperious  habits  in  quickenmg  the  evanescent  processes  of 
thought,  so  as  to  render  them  untraceable  hj  the  memory ;  and 
to  give  the  appeal  wee  of  intuition  to  wlist  was,  in  fact,  the  re- 
sult of  a  train  of  reasoning  so  rapid  as  f  n  escape  notice.     This 
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1  be  ihe  fine  theory  of  whiit  is  genenllj  called 
in  oppoation  to  hooL  haming  -Mid  itaeivesto 
account  fot  the  use  wkich  In  been  made  ot  this  phra.  e  by 
■various  writers  a,^  synonymous  with  tntaition 

It stcmianeous  jt  dffmetits  more  tnstworthy  than  dehbeiatelj 
Jin  tied  conclusions  — These  seemingly  instantaneouo  judg 
menta  have  always  appe'wed  to  me  as  entitled  to  a  gieiter 
slaie  of  our  cjiitileiice  than  many  of  oui  more  dehbei ate  con 
elusions  ini^much  as  thej  have  been  foicc  1  is  it  were  on  the 
minii  ly  the  les-ons  of  Ijiig  eipeiience  and  aie  i.  httle  hible 
to  be  biased  by  temper  or  passion,  as  the  estimates  we  form  of 
the  distances  of  visible  objects.  They  constitute,  indeed,  to 
those  who  are  habitually  engaged  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  a 
sort  of  peculiar  faculty,  analogous,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
use,  to  the  coup  rf"  reil  of  the  military  engineer,  or  to  the  quick 
and  sure  tact  of  tlie  medical  practitioner,  in  marking  the  diag- 
nostics of  disease. 

For  this  reason,  I  look  upon  the  distinction  between  our  intu- 
itive and  deductive  judgments  as,  in  many  cases,  merely  an 
object  of  theoretical  curiosity.  In  those  simple  conclusions 
which  ail  men  are  impelled  to  form,  by  the  necessities  of  their 
nature,  and  in  which  we  find  an  uniformity  not  less  constant 
than  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  it  is  of  as  little  conse- 
quence to  the  lo^cian  to  spend  his  time  in  efforts  to  retrace  the 
first  steps  of  the  infant  understanding,  as  it  would  be  to  the 
sailor  or  the  spoilsman  to  study,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  eye,  the  Berkeleian  theory  of  vision.  In  both 
instances,  the  original  faculty  and  the  acquired  judgment  are 
equally  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  nature ;  and  in 
both  instances,  we  find  it  equally  impossible  to  shake  off  her 
authority.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  popular  language, 
snch  words  as  common  sense  and  reason  should  be  used  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  latitude;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance 
to  the  philosopher  to  aim  at  extreme  nicety  in  defining  their 
province,  where  ail  mankind,  whether  wise  or  ignorant,  think 
and  speak  alike. 

In  some  rare  and  anomalous  cases,  a  rapidity  of  judgment  in 
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the  more  complicated  concerns  of  life,  appears  in  individuals 
■who  have  liail  so  few  opportunities  of  profiting  by  experience, 
that  it  seems,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  be  the  immediate  gift  of 
heaven.  But,  in  all  such  instances,  (allliougVi  a  great  deal  must 
undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  an  inexplicable  aptitude  or  predis- 
position of  the  intellectual  powers,)  we  may  be  periectly 
assured,  that  eveiy  judgment  of  the  undei^fanding  is  preceded 
by  a  process  of  reasoning  or  deduction,  whether  the  individual 
himself  be  able  to  recollect  it  or  not.  Of  this  I  can  no  more 
doubt,  than.  1  could  bring  myself  to  believe  tikat  the  arithmeti- 
cal prodigy  who  baa,  of  late,  so  justly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  is  able  to  extract  square  and  cube  roofs  by  an 
instinctive  and  instantaneous  perception,  because  the  process 
of  mental  calculation,  by  which  he  is  led  to  the  result,  eindes 
all  his  efforts  to  recover  it. 

We  may  often  judge  rightly.,  while  we  reason  ill. -~~lt  is 
remarked  hy  Mr.  Hume,  with  respect  to  the  elocution  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  "it  was  always  confused,  embarrassed, 
Ewd  unintelligible."  "  The  great  defect,  however,"  he  adds,  "  in 
Oliver's  speeches  consisted,  not  in  hia  want  of  elocution,  but  in 
his  wiuit  of  ideas  ;  the  sagacity  of  his  actions,  and  the  absurdity 
of  his  discourse,  forming  the  most  prodigious  contrast  that  ever 
was  known."  "In  the  great  variety  of  human  geniuses,"  says 
the  same  historian,  upon  a  diiferent  occasion,  "  there  are  some 
which,  though  they  see  their  object  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
general,  yet  when  they  come  to  unfold  its  parte  by  discourse 
or  writing,  lose  that  luminous  conception  which  they  have  before 
attained.  All  accounts  agree  in  ascribing  to  Cromwell  a  tire- 
some, dark,  unintelligible  elocution,  even  when  be  had  no  inlon- 
tion  to  disguise  his  meaning ;  yet  no  man's  actions  were  ever,  in 
such  a  variety  of  difiicult  incidents,  more  decisive  and  judicious." 

The  case  here  described  may  be  considered  as  an  extreme 
one ;  but  every  peraon  of  common  observation  must  recollect 
facts  somewhat  analogous,  which  have  fallen  under  his  own 
notice.  Indeed,  it  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect,  a  priori, 
to  meet  with,  in  every  individual  whose  early  habits  have  trained 
him  nioi'e  to  the  active  business  of  the  world,  than  to  those  pur- 
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suits  wliiiili  prepai'e  the  mind  for  coniinuiiicating  to  ollicrs  its 
ideas  and  feelings  with  dearness  and  effect. 

An  anecdote  which  I  heard  many  years  ago,  of  a  late  veiy 
eminent  Judge,  (Loi-d  Mansfield,)  has  often  recurred  to  my 
memory,  while  reflecting  on  these  apparent  inconsistendea  of 
intellectual  character.  A  friend  of  his,  who  possessed  excellent 
natural  talents,  but  who  had  been  prevented,  by  his  professional 
duties  as  a  naval  ofBeer,  from  bestowing  on  them  all  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  they  were  susceptible,  having  been  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Jamaicxt,  happened  to  express 
some  doubts  of  his  competency  to  preside  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Lord  Mansfield  assured  him  that  he  would  find  the 
difficulty  not  so  great  as  he  apprehended.  "  Trust,"  he  said!, 
"  to  your  own  good  sense  in  forming  your  opinions ;  but  beware 
of  attempting  to  state  the  grounds  of  your  judgments.  The 
judgment  will  probably  be  right  —  the  argument  will  infallibly 
be  wrong." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  although  a 
man  should  happen  to  reason  ill  in  support  of  a  sound  conclu- 
sion, we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  infer  with  confidence,  tiiat 
he  judged  right  merely  hy  accident.  It  is  far  from  being  im- 
possible, that  he  may  have  committed  some  mistake  in  stating  to 
others  (perhaps  in  retracing  to  himself)  the  grounds  upon  which 
his  judgment  was  really  founded.  Indeed,  this  must  be  the 
case,  wherever  a  shrewd  nnderstanding  in  business  is  united 
with  an  incapacity  for  clear  and  luminous  reasonings;  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  is  incident,  more  or  less,  to  all  men  (more 
particularly  to  men  of  quicli  parts)  when  they  make  an  attempt, 
in  discussions  concerning  human  affairs,  to  remount  to  first  prin- 
ciples. It  may  be  added,  that  in  the  old,  this  correctness  of 
judgment  often  remains,  in  a  surprising  degree,  long  after  the 
discursive  or  argumentative  power  would  seem,  from  some  decay 
of  attention,  or  confusion  in  the  succession  of  ideas,  to  have 
been  sensibly  impaired  by  age  or  by  disease. 

II.  Op  Genekai,  reasoning.  Of  lartffuage  considered  as  an 
insti-umeat  of  HioitgJd.  —~  In  treating  of  abstraction,  I  endeav- 
35* 
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01-ed  to  show  that  we  think,  as  well  as  spcalc,  by  means 
of  words,  and  Uiat,  without  the  use  of  language,  our  reasoning 
faculty,  if  it  could  have  been  at  all  exercised,  must  necessarily 
have  been  limited  to  particular  conclusions  alone.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  ambiguous  and  indefinite  terms  are  not  confined  to 
our  communications  with  others,  but  estend  to  our  private  and 
Bohtary  speculations.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Khet- 
oric,  has  made  some  judicious  and  important  observations  on 
this  subject ;  and,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  it  drew  the  attention 
of  Des  Cartes;  who,  in  (he  course  of  a  very  valuable  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  the  sources  of  our  errors,  has  laid  particular 
stress  on  those  to  which  we  are  exposed  from  the  employment 
of  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  "  And,  lastly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  habitual  use  of  speech,  aJl  our  ideas  become 
associated  with  the  words  in  which  we  express  them ;  nor  do  we 
ever  commit  these  ideas  to  memory,  without  their  accustomed 
signs.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  subject,  of 
which  we  have  so  distinct  a  notion  as  to  be  able  to  think  of  it 
absti-aeted  from  all  use  of  language;  and, indeed,  as  we  remem- 
ber words  more  easily  than  things,  our  thoughts  are  much  more 
conversant  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  Hence,  too,  it 
is,  that  we  often  yield  our  assent  to  propositions,  the  meaning 
of  which  we  do  not  undei-stand ;  imagining  that  we  have  either 
examined  formerly  the  import  of  all  the  terms  involved  in  them, 
orthirt  we  have  adopted  these  terms  on  the  authority  of  othei's 
upon  whose  judgment  we  can  i-ely." 

To  these  important  considerations,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
add,  that  whatever  improvements  may  yet  be  made  in  language 
by  philosophers,  they  can  never  relieve  the  student  from  the 
indispensable  task  of  analyzing  with  accuracy  the  complex  ideas 
he  annexes  to  the  terms  employed  in  his  reasonings.  The  use 
of  general  terms,  as  Locke  has  remarked,  is  learned,  in  many 
cases,  before  it  is  possible  for  us  to  comprehend  their  meaning; 
and  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue  to  use  them  through 
life,  without  ever  being  at  the  trouble  to  examine  accurately 
the  notions  they  convey.     This  is  a  study  which  every  individual 
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mast  carry  on  for  himself;  and  of  which  no  rules  of  logic  (how 
useful  soever  they  may  be  in  dii-ecling  our  labors)  can  super- 
sede the  necessity. 

Necessity  of  a  cautious  me  of  words.  —  Of  the  essential 
utility  of  a  cautious  employment  of  words,  both  as  a  medium 
of  communication,  and  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  many  strik- 
ing illustrations  might  he  produced  from  the  history  of  science 
during  the  time  that  the  scholastic  jargon  was  current  among 
the  learned ;  a  technical  phraseology,  which  was  not  only  ill- 
caiculated  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  hut  which  was  dexter- 
ously contrived  for  the  propagation  of  error ;  aiid  which  gave 
to  those  who  were  habituated  to  tbe  use  of  it,  great  advantages 
in  controversy,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  over 
their  more  enlightened  and  candid  opponents.  "A  blind  wres- 
tler, hy  fighting  in  a  daik  chamber,"  to  adopt  an  allusion  of  Des 
Cartes,  "  may  not  only  cooceaJ  his  defect,  but  may  enjoy  some 
ad\-anfages  over  those  who  see.  It  is  the  light  of  day  only 
that  can  discover  his  inferiority."  The  imperfections  of  this 
philosophy,  accordingly,  have  been  exposed  by  Des  Cartes  and 
his  followers,  less  by  the  force  of  their  reasonings,  than  by  their 
teaching  men  to  make  use  of  tlieir  own  faculties,  instead  of 
groping  in  the  artificial  darkness  of  the  schools ;  and  to  perceive 
the  folly  of  expecting  to  advance  science,  by  ringing  changes  on 
words  to  which  they  annexed  no  clear  or  precise  ideas. 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  of  these  views,  the  attention 
of  our  soundest  philosophers  was  more  and  more  turned,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  last  century,  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
branch  of  logic  which  relates  to  the  use  of  words.  Mr.  Locke's 
observations  ou  this  subject  form,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  writings ;  and,  since  his  time,  much  additional  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  CondiUac  and  his  successors. 

The  art  of  reasoning  requires  iometliing  besides  a  lanffuaffe 
•well  contrived.  —  Important,  however,  as  this  branch  of  logic  is 
in  its  practical  applications;  and  highly  interesting,  from  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  there 

a  possibility  of  pushing  to  an  erroneous  and  dangerous  ex- 
treme the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  led,     CondiUae  himself 
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falls,  in  no  inconsiderable  a  degree,  under  this  censure ;  having, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  himaelf  as  if  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  possible,  by  means  of  precise  and  defiaite  terms, 
to  reduce  reasoning  in  all  the  sciences  to  a  sort  of  mechanical 
operation,  analogous  in  its  nature  to  those  which  aie  pi'actised 
by  the  algebraist  on  letters  of  the  alphabet.  "  The  art  of 
reasoning  (he  repeats  over  and  over)  is  nothing  more  than  a 
language  well  arranged." 

One  of  the  first  persons^  as  far  as  I  know,  who  objected  to 
the  vagueness  and  incorrectness  of  this  proposition,  was  M.  Da 
Gerando ;  to  whom  we  are  further  indebted  for  a  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory exposition  of  the  very  important  fact  to  which  it 
relates. 

"  It  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  lively  and  vigor- 
ous conception,"  he  remarks,  "to  push  its  speculative  conclu- 
sions somewhat  beyond  their  just  limits.  Hence,  in  the  logical 
discussions  of  this  estimable  writer,  these  maxims,  (stated  with- 
out any  explanation  or  restriction,)  '  That  the  study  of  a  science 
ia  nothing  more  than  the  acquisition  of  a  langu^e ; '  and, '  that 
a  science  properly  treated,  is  only  a  laiigu^e  well  contrived.' 
Hence  the  rash  assertion, '  That  mathematics  possess  no  advan- 
tage over  other  sciences,  but  what  they  derive  from  a  better 
phraseology ;  and  that  all  of  these  might  attain  to  the  same 
cliaractera  of  simplicity  and  of  certainty,  if  we  knew  how  to 
give  them  signs  equally  perfect.'" 

"The  same  task  which  must  have  been  executed  by  those 
who  contributed  to  the  first  formation  of  a  language,  and  which 
is  executed  by  every  child  when  he  learns  to  speak  it,  is  re- 
peated over  in  the  mind  of  every  adult,  when  he  makes  use  of 
his  mother  tongue;  for  it  is  only  by  the  decomposition  of  his 
thoughts,  that  he  can  learn  to  select  the  signs  which  he  ought 
lo  employ,  and  to  dispose  them  in  a  suitable  order.  Accord- 
ingly, those  external  actions  which  we  call  speaking  or  writing, 
are  (dwayi  accompanied  with  a  pMhsopMcal  process  of  the  mm- 
derstcending,  unless  we  content  ourselves,  as  too  often  happens, 
with  repeating  over  mechanically  what  has  been  said  by  others. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  languages,  with  tlieir  fonns  and  rules, 
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conducting  (so  to  speak)  those  who  use  them  into  the  path  of  a 
regular  analysis ;  tracing  out  to  them,  in  a  well-oi-dered  dis- 
course, the  model  of  a  perfect  decomposition,  may  be  regarded 
in  a  certmn  sense  as  analytical  methods.  But  I  stop  shoi-t: 
Condillac,  to  whom  this  idea  belongs,  has  developed  it  too  well 
to  leave  any  hope  of  improving  upon  hia  statement," 

III  a  note  upon  this  passage,  however,  M,  De  Gerando  has 
certainly  improved  not  a  little  on  tlie  statement  of  Condillac. 
"  In  asserting,"  says  he,  "  that  languages  may  be  i-egarded  as 
analytical  methods,  1  have  added  the  qualifying  phrase,  in  a 
certain  seme,  for  the  word  met/iod  cannot  be  employed  here  with 
exact  propriety.  Languages  jvmish  the  occasions  and  the 
meatu  of  analysis  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  afford  us  assistance  in 
following  that  method;  hut  they  are  not  the  method  itself.  They 
resemble  signals  or  finger-posts  placed  on  a  road,  to  enable  us 
to  discover  our' way;  and  if  they  help  us  to  analyze,  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  themselves  the  results,  and,  as  it  were,  the  mon- 
uments, of  an  analysis  which  has  been  previously  made;  nor  do 
they  contribute  to  keep  us  in  the  right  path,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  judgment  with  which  that  analysis  has  been 
condiicled." 

Visionary  theories  of  some  logicians,  occasioned  hy  their  inat- 
tent{<m  to  the  essential  distinction  between  fnathematics  and  other 
sciences.  —  In  a  passage  already  quoted  from  De  Gerando,  he 
takes  notice  of  what  he  justly  calls  a  rash  aasertion  of  Condiilac, 
"  That  mathematics  possess  no  advantage  over  other  sciences, 
but  what  they  derive  from  a  better  phraseology ;  and  that  all 
of  these  might  attain  to  the  same  characters  of  simplicity  and  of 
certainty,  if  we  knew  how  to  give  them  signs  equally  perfect." 

Leibnitz  seems  to  point  at  an  idea  of  the  Siwae  sort,  in  those 
obscure  and  enigmatical  hints  (not  altogether  worthy,  in  my 
opinion,  of  his  powerful  and  comprehensive  genius)  which  he 
has  tlirown  out,  about  the  miracles  to  be  effected  by  a  new  art 
of  his  own  invenljon ;  to  which  art  he  sometimes  gives  the  name 
of  Ars  (hmhinatoria  Oharacteristica,  and  sometimes  of  Ars 
Oomhinaioria  Generolis  ac  Vera.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Oldenburgh,  he  speaks  of  a  plan  he  liad  long  been  meditating, 
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of  treating  of  the  science  of  miad  by  mpanf  of  matheni  itn,al 
demonstrations.  "Many  wondei-ful  tilings,"  he  adda,  " of  this 
kind  have  occurred  fo  me ;  wLich,  at  some  future  penod,  I  fcli'Jl 
explain  to  the  public  with  that  lo^cal  precision  which  the  suh- 
ject  requires."  In  the  same  letter,  he  intimate'i  his  behef  iii 
the  possibihty  of  inventing  au  art,  "which,  with  an  e^cactitude 
resembling  that  of  mechanism,  may  rendei  the  opeiations  of 
reason  steady  and  visible,  and,  in  their  effeLts  on  the  minda  of 
otliers,  irresistible."     After  which  he  proceeds  thus  — 

"  Our  common  algebra,  which  we  justly  value  5o  highly,  is  no 
mors  than  a  braach  of  that  general  art  which  I  have  here  in 
view.  But  such  as  it  is,  it  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  commit 
an  error,  even  although  we  should  wish  to  do  so ;  while  it  ex- 
hibits truth  to  our  eyes  like  a  picture  stamped  on  paper  by 
means  of  a  machine.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  recollected, 
that  algebra  is  indebted  for  whatever  it  accomplishes  in  the 
demonstration  of  general  theorems  to  the  suggestions  of  a  higher 
science ;  a  science  which  I  Imve  been  accustomed  to  call  charac- 
teristical  combination;  very  different,  howevei',  in  its  nature, 
from  that  which  these  words  are  hkely  at  fli'st  to  suggest  Jo  the 
hearer.  The  marvellous  utility  of  this  ai't  I  hope  to  illustrate, 
both  by  precepts  and  examples,  if  I  shall  he  so  fortunate  as  to 
enjoy  health  and  leisure. 

"  It  is  impossible  tor  me  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  in 
a  short  description.  But  this  I  may  venture  to  asserf,  that  no 
instrument  (or  organ)  could  easily  be  imagined  of  more  power- 
ful efficacy  for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  human  under- 
standing ;  and  that,  supposing  it  to  be  adopted,  as  the  common 
method  of  philosophizing,  the  time  would  very  soon  aiTive, 
when  we  should  be  able  fo  form  conclusions  concei'uing  God  and 
the  mind,  with  not  less  certmnty  than  we  do  at  present  coacern- 
mg  figures  and  numbers." 

Mow  t!ie  phraseology  of  maihemadcs  differs  from  ihat  of  the 
other  sciences.  — In  these  extracts  from  Leibnita,  as  well  as  in 
that  quoted  from  Condillac,  in  the  beginning  of  tliis  article,  the 
essential  distinction  between  mathematics  and  the  othe 
ill  point  of  phi-aseolc^y,  is  entirely  overlooked.     In  the  fori 
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adence,  where  the  use  of  an  anAiguom  word  is  imposnUe,  it  may 
l>e  easily  coDceived  how  the  solution  of  a  problem  may  be 
reduced  to  somefhing  resembling  the  operation  of  a  mill  —  the 
conditions  of  the  problem,  when  once  translated  from  the  com- 
mon language  into  that  of  algebra,  disappearing  entirely  from 
the  view ;  and  the  subsequent  process  being  almost  mechanically 
regulated  by  general  rules,  till  the  final  result  is  obtained.  In 
tlie  latter,  the  whole  of  the  words  about  which  our  reasonings 
are  convei-sanl^  admit,  raffre  or  less,  of  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing;  and  it  is  only  by  considering  attentively  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  the  immediate  context,  that  the  precise  idea 
of  the  author  in  any  particular  instance  is  to  be  ascertained. 
Jrt  ib£se  sciences,  accordingly,  the  constant  and  unremitting  exer- 
cise of  the  attention  is  indispensably  Ttecessarg,  to  prevent  us,  at 
every  step  of  our  progress,  from  going  astray.  In  following 
any  train  of  reasoning,  beyond  the  circle  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  the  mind  must  necessarily  carry  on  -ilong  with  the 
lo^eal  deduction  expressed  in  wonls,  tmothe    I  j-     I  p  f 

a  far  nicer  and  more  difficult  nature;  —  th      J  fij.    ff        h 
rapidity  which  escapes  our  memory,  the  pr  J        J 

word  which  is  ambiguous,  by  the  relation  in     h   1  1 

the  general  scope  of  the  argument.     In  pr  p    li  11 

guage  of  science  becomes  more  and  more     iact,  1     d  fti    1  y 
of  this  task  will  he  gradually  diminished ;  b      I       h        ( 
ment  be  carried  to  any  conceivable  extent,  n  [         h 

been  gained  in  acceleralJng  that  era,  so  sacgumely  anticipated 
by  Leibnitz  and  Condillac,  when  our  i-easonings  in  morals  and 
politics  shall  resemble,  in  their  meclianical  regularity,  and  in 
their  demonstrative  certainty,  the  investigations  of  algebra.  The 
improvements  which  language  receives,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  consisting  rather  in  a  more  precise  dis- 
tinction and  classification  of  the  various  meanings  of  words, 
than  in  a  reduction  of  Hiese  meanings  in  point  of  number,  the 
task  of  mental  induction  and  interpretation  may  be  rendered 
more  easy  and  unerring ;  but  the  necessity  of  this  task  can  never 
be  supei'seded,  till  every  word  which  we  employ  sJiall  be  as 
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fixecl  and  invariable  in  its  sigiiiiieationi  as  au  algebraical  char- 
acter or  as  the  name  of  a  geometrical  figure. 

Success/id  study  of  the  moral  sciences  d^ends  on  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  words,  —  In  the  mean  time,  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  one  man  above  another,  in  all  the  different 
hranehes  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  will  be  found  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  success  with  wliich  he  has  cultivated  those 
silent  habits  of  inductive  interpretation — much  more,  in  my 
opinion,  than  on  hia  acquaintance  with  those  niles  which  form 
the  great  objects  of  study  to  the  professed  logician.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  remind  my  readers,  that  ike 
whole  theory  of  syllogism  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 


(for  otherwise,  the  syllogism  would  be  vitiated  by  consisting  of 
more  tlian  three  terms)  ;  and,  consequently,  it  takes  for  granted, 
in  every  pule  which  it  furnishes  for  the  guidance  of  our  reason- 
ing powers,  that  the  nicest  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  logical  process  has  been  previously  brought  to  a  snccessful 
termination. 

In  treating  of  a  different  question,  1  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
that  although  many  authors  have  spoken  of  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  speeeli,  no  one  has  hitherto  attended  to  the  far 
more  wonderful  mechanism  which  it  puts  in£o  action  behind  the 
scene.  A  similar  observation  will  be  found  to  apply  to  what  is 
commonly  called  ihe  art  of  reasoning.  The  scholastic  precepts 
which  profess  to  teach  it,  reach  no  deeper  than  the  veiy  surface 
of  the  subject ;  being  all  of  them  conflued  to  that  part  of  the  in- 
telleelual  process  which  is  embodied  ia  the  form  of  verbal  prop- 
ositions. On  the  most  favorable  supposition  which  can  be 
formed  with  respect  to  them,  they  are  superfluous  and  nugatory ; 
but  in  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  they  interfere 
with  the  right  conduct  of  the  understanding,  by  withdrawing  the 
attention  from  the  cultivation  of  that  mental,  hgie  on  which  the 
sonndaeas  of  our  conclusions  essentiaUy  depends,  and  in  the 
study  of  which,  although  some  general  rules  may  be  of  use, 
every  man  must  be,  in  a  great  n 
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Why  general  speculation  seems  intricate  — In  the  practical 
application  of  the  foregoing  coin.luhion  it  Lannot  fail  to  occur, 
as  a  (,ons](!eration  equally  obvious  and  important,  tliat,  in  pro- 
portion aa  the  objects  of  our  leasOQing  aie  removed  from  the 
pirticular  details  with  which  our  sen&ea  are  conversant,  the 
difSculty  of  these  latent  inductive  processes  must  be  increased. 
This  la  the  real  aouioe  of  that  ancapdcity  for  general  specula- 
tion ivliich  Ml  Hume  has  so  well  desciibed  as  a  distinguishing 
characfei  L.iic   of   uncultn  ited  minds  General  reasonings 

seem,  jntiieate,  merely  because  they  are  general;  nor  is  it  easy 
tor  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  distmguish,  ui  a  great  number  of 
p^rtlcula^H,  that  common  ciacumatai  ce  m  which  they  all  agree, 
or  to  exttact  it,  puie  and  unmixed  from  the  other  superfluous 
circumafaneea  Ev(,iy  judgment  ot  conclusion  with  them  is 
partieuUr  They  cannot  enlirgp  their  a  lews  to  those  universal 
piopoiitioni,  which  compiehend  undei  them  an  infinite  number 
ot  individuals,  and  include  a  whole  fccience  in  a  single  theorem. 
Then  eye  ib  confounded  with  Mich  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
the  concluaiona  deduced  fiom  it,  e\e,a  though  clearly  expressed, 
seem  intricate  and  obscure." 

Difficulty  however,  and  even  impossible,  as  the  task  of  genei^ 
speculation  is  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  it  is  the  path  which  leads  the  cautious  and  skilful  reasoner 
to  all  his  most  certain,  as  well  as  most  valuable,  conclusions  in 
morals  and  in  politics.  If  a  theorist,  indeed,  should  expect, 
that  these  conclusions  are  in  every  particular  instance  to  be 
realized,  he  would  totally  misapprehend  their  nature  and  appli- 
cation ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  only  to  be  brought  to  an  experi- 
mental test,  by  viewing  them  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  con- 
tinuing our  observations  during  a  long  period  of  time.  "When 
a  man  deliberates,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "concerning  his  conduct  in 
any  parttctihr  affair,  and  forms  schemes  in  politics,  tratle, 
economy,  or  any  business  in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his 
arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain  of  consequences 
together.  Something  is  sure  to  happen  that  will  disconcert  his 
reasoning,  and  produce  aa  event  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected. But  when  we  reason  upon  ffeneral  subjects,  one  may 
86 
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justly  affirm,  that  our  speculations  can  scarcely  ever  lie  too 
fine,  provided  they  be  just;  and  that  the  difference  between  a 
common  man  and  a  man  of  genius,  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shal- 
lowness or  depth  of  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed." 
The  same  author  afterwards  excellently  ohserves,  "That  gen- 
eral principles,  however  intricate  they  may  seem,  must  always 
prevail,  if  they  be  just  and  sound,  in  tbe  general  course  of 
tilings,  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases ;  and  that  it  is 
the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  general  course 
of  things."  —  "I  may  add,"  continues  Mr.  Hume,  "  that  it  is  also 
the  chief  business  of  politicians,  especially  in  the  domeslic 
government  of  the  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  their  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multi- 
tude of  causes;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  accidents  and 
chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  persons." 

Why  general  rwks  sometimes  mislead  us.  —  To  these  profound 
reflections  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  may  be  added,  although  the  remark 
does  not  bear  directly  on  our  present  ai^ument,  that,  in  the 
systematical  application  of  general  and  refined  rules  to  their 
private  concerns,  men  frequently  err  from,  calculating  their 
measures  on  a  scale  disproportionate  to  the  ordinary  duration  of 
human  life.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  many  mistakes  into  which  pro- 
jectors are  apt  to  fall:  and  hence  the  ruin  which  so  often  over- 
tikea  them,  while  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  harvest  which  otheia 
aie  to  leap  A  few  ye'ws  more  might  have  secured  to  tliem 
selves  the  piue  which  they  had  in  new,  and  changed  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  (which  is  alwajs  regulated  by  the  icci- 
denlal  circumstances  of  failure  or  of  suwess,)  from  contempt 
of  their  folly,  into  admirition  of  then  sagacity  aad  peiaevei- 

It  IS  obaeived  by  the  Comte  de  Eu=si,  that  "time  lempdies 
all  mi-chinoes ,  and  that  men  die  unfortunate,  only  becausp  they 
did  not  live  long  enough.  Mareschal  d'Estr^e,  who  died  rich 
at  a  hundred,  would  have  died  a  beggar,  had  he  lived  only  to 
eighty."  The  maxim,  like  most  other  apophthegms,  is  stated  in 
terms  much  too  unqualified ;  but  it  may  furnish  matter  for 
many  intei-esting  reflections,  to  those  who  have  surveyed  with 
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attention  the  iliti'actcre  which  have  passed  before  them  on  the 
stige  of  lile ,  or  who  amuse  themselves  with  marking  the  ti-i- 
fling  and  foitmtous  circumstances  by  which  the  multitude  are 
decided,  in  pronouncing  their  verdicts  of  foresight  or  of  improv- 
idence. 

ni.  Of  mathematical  demonsteation.  Of  the  circum- 
stance  on  which  demonstraiive  evidence  esseniialhj  depends.  — 
The  pecuh'arity  of  that  species  of  evidence  which  ia  called  dem- 
onstrative, and  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  our  mathe- 
matical conclusions  from  those  fo  which  we  are  led  in  other 
branches  of  science,  is  a  fact  which  must  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  every  person  who  possesses  the  slightest  acquaints 
ance  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  And  yet  I  am  doubtful 
if  a  satisfactory  account  has  been  hitherto  given  of  the  cii'cum- 
stance  from  which  it  arises.  Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  that "  what 
constitutes  a  demonstration  is  intuitive  evidence  at  every  step  ;  " 
and  I  readily  grant,  that  if  in  a  single  step  s«ch  evidence  should 
fail,  the  other  parts  of  the  demonstration  would  be  of  no  value. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  me  that  it  is  on  tliis  considerafioa 
that  the  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  conclusion  depends,  — 
not  even  when  we  add  to  it  another  which  is  much  insisted  on 
by  Dr.  Reid,  —  thai,  "in  demonstrative  evidence,  our  j?rs(^n'«- 
ples  must  be  intm^velff  certain."  The  inaccuracy  of  tliia  remark 
I  formerly  pointed  out,  when  treating  of  the  evidence  of  axioms ; 
on  which  occasion  I  also  observed,  that  the  first  principles  of 
our  reasonings  in  mathematics  are  not  axioms,  but  definitions. 
It  ia  in  this  last  circumstance  (I  mean  the  pecuUaritif  afreasot^ 
ingjrom  defiaitiom)  that  the  true  theory  of  mathematical  dem- 
onstration is  to  be  found;  and  I  shall  accordingly  endeavor  to 
explidn  it  at  considerable  length,  and  to  state  some  of  the  more 
important  consequences  to  which  it  leads. 

It  was  already  remarked  in  the  eighth  chapter,  that  whereas, 
in  all  other  sciences,  the  propositions  which  we  attempt  to 
establish,  express  facts  real  or  supposed,  —  in  mathemalics, 
the  propositions  which  we  demonstrate  only  assert  a  connection 
hetween  certain  suppositions  and  certain  consequences.  One 
reasonings,  therefore,  in  mathematics,  are  directed  to  an  object 
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essentially  different  fioni  what  we  hive  in.  view,  in  any  otlict 
employment  of  om  intellectual  faculdes; — not  to  ascertain 
truths  with  reject  to  actual  extsfences,  but  to  trace  the  logical 
fiUaiion  of  consequences  which  lollow  fiom  an  assumed  hypoth- 
esis. If  from  this  hypothesis  we  reason  with  correctness,  noth- 
ing, it  is  manifest,  can  be  wanting  lo  complete  the  evidence  of 
the  result ;  as  this  result  only  asserts  a  »ec«saaiy  connection 
between  the  supposition  and.  the  couolusion.  In  the  other 
sciences,  admitting  that  every  ambiguity  of  language  were 
removed,  and  that  every  st«p  of  our  deductions  were  rigorously 
accurate,  our  conclusions  would  still  ho  attended  with  more  or 
less  of  uncertainty;  being  ultimately  founded  on  principles 
which  may,  or  may  not,  correspond  exactly  with  the  fact. 

Demonstraiiw  reasoning  might  he  emploj/ed  in  the  moral 
sciences.  —  Hence  t  a[  pears  tl  at  t  m  gl  t  be  j  oss  ble  by  dev 
ing  a  set  of  arb  t  ary  dsfin  hons  t  fo  m  a  sc  en  e  wl  1 
although  conve  -nint  alwut  mo  al  pol  t  c  1  or  pi  ys  il  dea> 
should  yet  be  as  ce  a  i  as  geome  }  It  s  of  o  noment 
whether  the  def  Uosassneloo  es^  ond  il  faefs  or  ^t 
provided  they  do  not  expres  po  s  1  J  t  es  and  be  not  n  on 
sistent  with  eacl  o  1  e  F  on  these  pr  e  pie  a  ser  e  of  con 
sequences  may  be  de  luce  !  bj  tl  e  mo  t  UDei.  ej  t  onal  1  ea  on 
ing;  and  the  resilts  obt  iied  r  11  be  pe  fectly  analOnO  o 
mathematical  p  ojK"  tons  The  t  r  s  ;  e  and  false  cannot 
be  applied  to  tl  e  at  leas  n  the  ensp  vl  1  tl  ey  a  e  a^ 
plicable  to  propositions  relative  to  facts.  All  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  they  are,  or  are  not,  connected  with  the  definitions  which 
form  the  principles  of  the  science ;  and,  fterefore,  if  we  choose 
to  call  our  conclusions  true  in  the  one  case,  and  false  in  the 
other,  these  epithets  must  be  understood  merely  to  refer  to  their 
connection  with  the  data,  and  not  to  their  correspondence  with 
things  actually  existing,  or  with  events  which  we  expect  to  be 
realized  m  future  An  example  of  such  a  science  as  that  which 
I  have  now  been  de=ciibing,  occurs  in  what  has  been  called  by 
some  nriters  t/temeHcal  mechanics;  in  which,  from  arbitrary 
hypotheses  eoaoeinmg  physical  laws,  the  consequences  are 
traced  which  would  follow,  if  such  was  really  the  oi-der  of 
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In  those  branches  of  study  whiuli  are  amversiiiit  about  moral 
and  political  propositions,  the  nearest  approach  which  I  can 
imagine  to  a  hypotketictd  science,  analogous  to  mathematics,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  code  of  municipal  Jurisprudence  ;  or  rather,  might 
be  conceived  lo  exist  in  such  a  code,  if  systematically  carried  into 
esecution,  agreeably  to  certain  general  or  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. Whether  these  principles  should,  or  should  not,  he 
founded  in  juslice  and  expediency,  it  is  evidently  possible,  by 
ing  from  them  consequentially,  to  create  an  artificial  or 
tdy  of  hiQwledge,  more  systematical,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  than,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  any  science  can  be  rendei'ed,  which 
ultimately  appeals  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  standards  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  of  right  and  wrong.  This  considei'ation 
seems  to  me  to  throw  some  light  on  the  following  very  curious 
parallel  which  Leibnitz  has  drawn,  with  what  justness  I  pre- 
sume not  to  decide,  between  the  works  of  the  Roman  civilians 
and  those  of  the  Greek  geometers.  Few  writers  certainly  have 
been  so  fully  qualified  as  he  was,  Ui  pronounce  on  the  cliai-ao- 
teristical  merits  of  both. 

"  I  have  often  smd,  that,  after  the  writing  of  geometricians, 
fhei'e  exists  nothing  which,  in  point  of  force  and  of  aubtilty,  can 
be  compared  to  the  works  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  And,  as  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible,  from  mere  intrinsic  evidence,  to 
distinguish  a  demonstration  of  Euclid's  from  one  of  Archim- 
edes or  of  Apollonius,  (the  style  of  all  of  them  appearing  no 
less  uniform  fiaii  if  reason  herself  was  speaking  through  their 
organs,)  SO  also  tlie  Eoman  lawyers  all  resemble  each  other 
like  twin-brothers ;  insomuch  that,  from  the  style  alone  of  any 
particular  opinion  or  argument,  hardly  any  conjecture  could  be 
foi-med  with  respect  to  the  author.  Bor  are  the  traces  of  a 
refined  and  deeply  meditated  system  of  natural  jurisprudence 
anywhere  to  be  found  more  visible,  or  in  greater  abundance. 
And,  even  in  those  cases  where  its  principles  are  departed  from, 
either  in  compliance  with  the  language  consecrated  by  technical 
forms,  or  in  consequence  of  new  statutes,  or  of  ancient  ti'adi- 
tions,  the  conclusions  which  (he  assumed  hypothesis  renders  it 
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necessary  to  incorporate  with  tlie  external  dielates  of  right 
reason,  are  deduced  with  the  soundest  logic,  and  with  an  in- 
genuity whicli  excites  admiration.  Nor  are  these  deviations 
from  the  law  of  nature  so  frequent  as  is  commonly  imagined." 

1  have  quoted  this  passage  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
analogy  already  alluded  to,  between  the  systematical  unity  of 
mathematical  science,  and  that  which  is  eoneeivahle  in  a  system 
of  municipal  law.  How  fer  tliis  unity  is  exemplified  in  tlie 
Eomau  cod^  I  leave  to  he  determined  by  more  eompetent 
judges. 

2'ke  evidence  of  the  senses  not  appUcaUe  in  mathematics.  — 
As  something  analogous  to  the  hypothetical  or  conditional  con- 
clusions of  mathematics  may  thus  be  fancied  to  take  place  in 
speculations  concerning  moral  or  political  subjects,  and  actually 
does  take  place  in  theoretical  mechanics  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  mathematician  should  aiRrm,  of  a  genei-al  pi'operty  of  the 
circle,  that  it  applies  to  a  j>artieidccr  figure  de$crihed  on  peeper, 
he  would  at  once  degrade  a  geometrical  theorem  to  the  level  of 
a  fact  resting  ultimately  on  the  evidence  of  our  imperfect 
senses.  The  accuracy  of  hia  reisoning  could  never  beotow  oa 
his  proposition  that  peculiii  evidence  which  is  propeily  called 
mathematical,  as  long  as  the  fact  remained  unceitun,  ii!  ether 
alt  the  straight  lines  drawn  fiom  the  centre  to  the  en  cumlL,rtnc,e 
of  the  tigure  were  mathematicallj  equal 

Precisian  in  the  use  of  words  %s  not  the  sole  chat  acfei  ishc  of 
demonstrative  reasoninff. — ' These  ohaeii  itioniloiidmetorBmaik 
a  very  common  misconception  umceming  mathematical  deji  ti 
tiotis ;  which  are  of  a  nature  essentially  diffeient  tiom  the 
dciliiiitions  employed  in  any  of  the  othei  sciences  It  la  u  ml 
for  writers  on  logic,  after  taking  notice  ot  the  erroi^  to  which 
we  are  liable  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words  to  ap 
peal  to  the  example  of  mathem^tlclans  aa  a  pi  oof  of  the  infinite 
advant^e  of  using,  in  our  reasonings  sufh  expiessions  only  as 
have  been  carefully  defined  Various  remnrks  to  this  purpose 
occur  in  the  writings  both  of  Mr.  Locke  and  of  Dr.  Eeid.  But  the 
example  of  mathematieians  is  by  no  means  applicable  ta  the 
science  ii  which  these  eminent  philosophers  propose  that  it 
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should  I c  follow  cl  nnd  indeed  if  it  were  cjpi  d  as  a  model 
in  any  othei  bianch  of  lium-ui  knowledge  it  would  lead  to  eiiois 
fully  as  dingeroua  is  any  which  result  fiom  (he  imperfeetions 
of  Hn^ige  The  leal  fact  la  that  it  haa  leen  copied  much 
moie  than  it  ought  to  ha\e  been  oi  thin  woull  ha\e  leen 
attempted,  if  the  peculiarities  of  mathematical  e\  idence  had 
been  attentively  considered 

That  in  mathematics  there  is  no  uch  thing  ^s  an  ambiguous 
woid  and  th^titis  to  the  proper  use  of  definitions  we  aie  in 
dcbted  for  this  advantige,  jawit  unque  tionablj  be  giantfd 
But  this  is  an  advinfage  easily  seemed  m  coDsec[iience  of  (Ae 
le  ff  limited  locf^ulary  of  mathematicians  and  the  dtstinctness 
of  the  I  leas  ohovi  whiek  their  feasomngs  are  employed  The 
difference,  betides,  in  this  respect,  between  mathematics  and  the 
other  sciences,  however  great,  ia  yet  only  a  difference  in  degree  j 
and  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  essential  dis- 
tinction, which  every  person  must  perceive  between  the  irresisti- 
ble cogency  of  a  matliematical  demonstration  and  that  of  any 
olher  process  of  reasoning. 

Proper  use  of  definitions.  —  From  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions it  appears,  that  in  mathematics,  definitions  answer  two 
purposes ;  f^rsl,  to  prevent  ambiguities  of  language ;  and,  see- 
ondk/,  to  serve  as  tlie  principles  of  our  reasoning.  It  appears 
further,  that  it  is  to  the  latter  of  these  circnmstances,  (I  mean 
to  ifie  emphyment  of  hypotheses  instead  of  facts,  as  the  data  on 
which  we  proceed,)  that  the  peculiar  foree  of  demonstrative  evi- 
dence is  to  be  ascribed.*     It  is,  however,  only  in  the  former 


*  [Mr.  Stewail  shows  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the  fleflnitions  are 
the  Wno  premises  of  mnthcinatical  reasoning,  and  that  it  is  only  upon  the 
snpposition  or  hypothesis  of  these  definitions  being  granted,  that  the 
reasoning  holds  good.  But  he  does  not  show  tbcj  clearly  why  the  em- 
ployment of  deflnitions  and  hypotheses  should  give  to  a  mathematical 
demonatfation  the  irresistible  cogency  wliich  distinguishes  it  from  every 
other  species  of  reasoning.  In  another  work,  the  editor  of  Ihia  volume 
has  endeavored  to  supply  this  defect  by  the  following  considerations. 

Demonstrative  reasoning  is  employed  exclusively  about  the  r^tUitms  of 
ideas,  or  idtsiraci  ideas,  and  lis  conclusions  ace  always  abstract;  the  indue* 
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use  of  definitions,  that  any  parallel  can  he  di'awn  between 
mathematics  and  tliose  branches  of  knowledge  which  relate  to 
facts;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  fair  argument  in  proof  of  their 
genei'al  utility,  to  appeal  to  the  unrivalled  certainty  of  mathe- 
matical science,  —  a  preeminence  which  that  science  derives 
from  a  source  altogether  different,  though  comprehended  under 
the  same  name,  and  which  she  will  forever  claim  as  her  own 
exclusive  prei-ogative. 


tiTe  Ecieiices  relate  exclnaiveiy  to  mailers  of  fatt.  The  relntions  of  ideaB,  — 
that  is,  of  abBtractions,  or  pure  ideas,  are  made  known  to  us  bj  intnition 
or  refleclion.  Theyara  pnre  ci'eations  of  liie  intellect;  in.  their  nncom- 
pounded  or  absHact  character,  they  are  not  derived  fl'om  observation,  and 
are  thei'eforB  not  psryerled  by  that  great  source  of  error,  the  imperfection 
of  the  senses,  or  the  limitations  of  oar  power  of  perception.  When  we 
enlartain  these  ideas,  or  reason  aboat  them,  the  mind  is  closed  to  ali  out- 
ward impressiouB,  and  freed  oven  ft'Oni  ihe  memory  of  their  former  occnr- 
iLnce  Tlie  ideas  that  are  contemplated  then  are  oontLinplated  in  their 
cutireness ,  for,  beina;  nncomponnded  if  they  are  apprehended  at  all,  tliey 
must  be  perfectly  apprehended,  and,  consequently,  the  relations  between 
them  are  discemtd  at  once,  oi  liy  intuition  The  ofhce  of  the  definilion 
IS  to  shut  one  the  consideratiou  of  lioEe  qnajities  nhieh  are  not  included 
qu  the  defimtion,  becnuse  they  aie  imperiBCtly  known  Our  atlcnUon 
being  thus  eoiyJnaf  to  vHini  ice  Jniowi  pfjjkelig,  the  leasoning  proceeds 
without  anv  possibility  of  enor  AH  the  com  lusions  of  pvtre  mathemat- 
ics, pure  logic,  and  puie  reisoii,  are  metaphysics!  tiuths,  and  we  can.  no 
nioie  doubt  them  than  "»e  tan  question  the  atcuiacy  of  the  mnltiplicalion 
table. 

When  we  tome  to  inyeatigafe  matters  of /ad,  or  to  reason  about  them, 
we  enter  upon  totally  difl'erent  ground.  Instead  of  abstracdons,  we  have 
reaJidea ;  insteiid  of  shntdng  out  sensible  evidence  altogether,  we  are 
obliged  to  rely  upon  it  exclnsively ;  instead  of  intuitions,  we  have  obsor- 
vadons  aud  experiments;  instead  of  demonstration,  we  have  induction; 
instead  of  the  objects  of  inquiry  being  perfectly  simple  and  nncom- 
ponnded, they  are  made  up  of  an  uutnown  and  unknowable  number  of 
elements  and  gui^ties.  The  imperfections  of  the  senses  come  in  here,  to 
their  full  extent,  as  causes  of  possible  error.  The  objects  of  physical  sci- 
ence must  always  be  iatperfecdi/  fcjwuOTi ,-  we  never  can  be  sure  that  our 
analysis  of  tbeia  is  perfect,  or  that  oar  observation  has  taken  in  all  their 
outward  qualities.  The  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  was  known  for 
centuries  before  its  polaiity  was  discovered.  Down  to  the  times  of  Watt 
and  Cavendish,  wuler  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  element,  and  it  figures 
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Nor  miglit  it  to  lje  forgotten,  tliat  it  is  in  pui-e  malhematicB 
alone,  that  d^'finitions  can  be  attempted  with  pvopriety  at  the 
outset  of  our  investigations.  In  most  other  instances,  some  pre- 
vious discussion  is  necessary  to  show,  that  the  definitions  which 
■we  lay  down  correspond  witlt  facts ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the 


as  such  in  some  of  the  andent  theories  of  cosmogony;  these  chemists, 
about  a  century  ago,  discovei'ed  that  it  WBS  compounded  of  two  gases. 
The  chemist  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  irapossiblB,  Ihat  it  is  even  probable, 
that  every  one  of  the  sixty  enbetaneea  now  counted  as  elementary,  wiil 
nitimately  be  decomposed.  Of  conrse,  the  vast  number  of  compounded 
ohjects  of  which  natural  liietory  tates  cognizance,  are  stiil  more  imper- 
fectly known  in  their  qualities  and  relations,  tlian  those  Bubstanees  which  as 
yet  are  reclonecl  elementary.  This  limited  acquaintance  with  the  subjects 
of  investigation  njust  lead  only  to  qualified,  and,  in  the  logical  moaning 
of  the  term,  uncertain,  conclusions  respecting  them. 

Fure  logic  and  pure  mathematics  are  not  so  mudi  sciences,  as  methods 
of  scientific  inquiry,  or  orgarta  of  inrestigation  and  proof.  They  ace 
modes  of  reasoning,  irrespective  of  the  subjects  or  facta  about  which  we 
reason,  and  flierefore  applicable  to  all  snhjecls.  In  the  syUo^sm,  for 
Instance,  the  conclusion  follows  with  absolute  certainty  from  ^e  premises, 
the  truth  of  tlie  premises  being  presupposed ;  whether  this  truth  rests 
upon  sensible  evidence,  or  intuition,  or  a  previous  demousti'ation,  is  of  no 
■consequence.  The  principles  of  the  syllogism,  then,  are  pare  abstrac- 
tions; and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  purely  arbitrary  marks,  taken 
as  signs  of  any  ideas  or  fects  whatsoever,  are  the  most  convenient  nota- 
tion for  expressing  tliem.  If  the  premises  are  matters  of  fact,  or  contin- 
gent truth,  the  conclusion  will  also  bo  a  matter  of  Eict,  or  contingent 
truth;  only  the  relation  between  the  premises  and  conclusion  is  a  meta^ 
physical  trutJi,  and  as  such  is  made  known  by  intuition. 

The  case  is  perfectly  similar  with  mathematics,  in  whicli  we  employ  a 
notation  of  the  same  sort.  In  its  pare  form,  this  sdenco  proceeds  fi-om 
abstraction  <□  abstmction,  (he  troth  developed  by  it  having  no  foundation 
in  fact,  and  never  being  esemplified  in  the  estemal  world.  If  an  event 
in  the  physical  world,  or  a  proposition  founded  on  experience,  bo  taken 
as  a  datum,  or  point  of  departure  for  the  inquiry,  however  long  the  diain 
of  mathematical  reasoning  may  be  which  proceeds  from  It,  the  result  at 
which  we  anive,  is  a  truth  of  iJie  same  order  with  the  one  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Die  investigation.  It  has  lost  notljing,  and  it  has  gained 
nothing,  in  point  of  logical  certainty,  throngli  the  pvocogs  to  ■which  it  has 
been  subjected.  — iowel!  I^tai-es  on  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Sdenix. 
Lectare  I.] 
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formation  of  a  juat  defiDition  is  tlie  end  to  which  our  inquiries 
(we  direcled  It  is  very  judicionaly  observed  by  Mr.  Burke,  in 
his  Esoay  on  Taate  tliit  "when  we  define,  we  are  in  danger  of 
circnmscribinj,  nature  within  the  boimds  of  our  own  notions, 
which  i\e  often  take  up  by  hazard,  or  embrace  on  trast,  ov  form 
oat  of  a  limited  and  paa'tfai  consideration  of  the  object  before 
US,  instead  of  e>,tendmg  our  ideas  to  talte  in  all  that  natui'e 
comprehends,  accordmg  to  her  manner  of  combining.  We  are 
limited  in  our  inquiry  by  the  strict  laws  to  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted at  our  setting  out." 

The  same  author  adds,  that  "  a  definirion  may  be  very  exact, 
and  yet  go  but  a  very  httle  way  towards  informing  us  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  defined ;  "  and  that,  "  in  the  order  of  things, 
a  definition,  let  ita  virtue  be  what  it  will,  ought  rather  to  follow 
than  to  precede  our  inquiries,  of  which  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  the  result." 

From  a  want  of  attention  lo  these  circumstances,  and  from  a 
bliiid  imitation  of  the  mathematical  arrangement  in  specula^ 
tions  where  facts  are  involved  among  tlie  principles  of  our 
reasonings,  numberless  errors  in  the  writings  of  philosophers 
might  be  easily  traced.  The  subject  is  of  too  great  extent  to 
be  pursued  any  further  here;  but  it  is  well  entitled  to  the' 
examination  of  all  who  may  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  logic.  That  the  ideas  of  Aristotle  himself,  with  respect 
to  it,  were  not  very  precise,  must,  I  think,  be  granted,  if  the 
following  statement  of  his  ingenious  commentator  be  admitted 
as  correct. 

Definitions  in  geometry  are  not  fotcnded  on  observation, — 
"  Every  genera]  term,"  says  Dr.  Gillies,  "  is  considered  by  Aris- 
totle, as  the  abridgment  of  a  definition;  and  every  definition 
is  denominated  by  him  a  collection,  because  it  is  the  result 
always  of  observation  and  comparison,  and  often  of  mauy 
olaervations  and  of  many  comparisons." 

These  two  propositions  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  not 
very  consistent  with  each  other.  The  first,  "  That  every  general 
term  is  the  abridgment  of  a  definition,"  applies,  indeed,  admii'ably 
to  mathematics ;  and  touches  with  singular  precision  on  the 
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very  ckcmnstance  which  constitutea,  iu  my  opinion,  the  puciiliar 
cogency  of  mathematical  reasonmg.  But  it  is  to  mathematica 
that  it  applies  exclusively.  If  adopted  as  a  logical  maxim  i» 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  would  prove  an  endless  source 
of  sophistry  and  error. — The  second  proposition,  on  the  othei' 
hMid,  "  That  every  definition  is  tie  result  of  observation  and 
comparison,  and  often  of  many  observations  and  many  compari- 
sons," however  applicable  to  the  definitions  of  natural  liistory, 
and  of  other  sciences  which  relate  to  fects,  cannot,  in  one  single 
instance,  apply  to  the  definitions  of  geometry;  inasmuch  as 
these  defiaiiions  are  the  i-esult  neither  of  observations  nor  of 
comparisons,  but  ai-e  the  hypotheses,  or  first  principles,  on  wjiicli 
tlie  whole  science  i-esta. 

If  the  foregoing  account  of  demonstrative  evidence  be  just, 
it  follows,  that  iw  chain  of  reasoning  wkateuer  cmi  deseT-oe  the 
name  of  a  denumstrafion,  (at  least  in  the  mathematical  sense  of 
that  word)  which  is  not  vUimcUdy  resohaUe  into  hypotheses  or 
dejmitions.*  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  this  is  the  case 
with  geometry.  And  it  ia  also  manifestly  the  case  with  arith- 
metic, another  science  to  which,  in  common  with  geometry,  we 
apply  the  word  matliematieal.  The  simple  arithmetical  equa- 
tions 2  add  2  =  4 ;  2  add  3^5,  and  other  elementary  proposi- 
tions of  the  same  sort,  are,  as  was  formerly  observed,  mere 
definitions,  perfectly  analogous,  in  this  respect,  to  those  at  the 
beginning  of  Euclid;  and  it  is  from  a  few  fundamental  piiaci- 


*  Altbough  Ihe  account  given  by  Locke  of  what  constitutes  a  demon- 
stration, be  difterent  from  that  which  I  hare  liere  pioposed,  he  admits  tJie 
converse  of  this  doetaine  as  manifest;  viz.  Thnt  if  we  reason  acciiralely 
from  our  own  definitions,  our  conclusions  will  possess  demonstrative  evi- 
dence ;  and  "  iienoe  "  he  ol)serTe3  with  great  truth,  "  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  OHB  mKj  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  disconrses,  thai 
amount  jet  to  notliing."  He  afterwards  remarks,  that,  "  one  may  make 
demonstrations  and  undoubted  prapositioiis  in  words,  nnd  jet  thcreb; 
advance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things."  "  Of  tliia 
sort,"  he  adds,  "  a  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  proposilions,  rea- 
Boumgs,  and  comJusions,  in  books  of  metaphysics,  school-ilivimty,  and 
some  Eoi-t  of  natural  philosophy;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of  God 
spirits  or  bodies,  as  he  did  Iwfove  iie  set  out." 
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pies  which  are  esseatially  of  the  same  description,  tliat  all  the 
moic  comphciitpd  results  in  the  Bcieiiee  are  derived. 

riie  ptobJe^ns  of  geometry  ore  as  hypothetical  as  its  theorems. 
—  To  thi'^  geneial  conclusion,  witi  reapect  to  the  nature  of 
mathematical  demon ^tiation,  an  exception  may  perhfips  be,  at 
first  sight,  apprehended  to  occur,  in  our  reasonings  concerning 
geometiical yroWwns,  all  of  these  reasonings,  as  is  well  known, 
resting  ultunately  upou  a  particular  class  of  principles  called 
postulates,  which  axe  commonly  understood  to  be  so  veay  nearly 
akin  to  (Kniom!,,  thit  both  might,  without  impropriety,  be  (iom- 
prehended  under  the  s^tme  name.  "The  definition  of  apostn- 
late,  lajh  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Hutton,  "will  nearly 
agree  il'io  to  an  axiom,  which  is  a  self-evident  theorem,  as  a 
postulate  13  ^  self-evi(3ent  problem."  The  same  author,  in 
anothei  pait  of  hn  work,  quotes  a  remark  from  Dr.  Eari'ow, 
that  "  theie  is  the  same  aJfinity  between  postulates  and  problems, 
as  between  asioms  and  theorems." 

In  opposition  to  iJiese  very  high  authorities,  1  have  no  Iiesi- 
tation  to  assert,  that  it  is  tsith  the  definitions  of  Euclid,  and  not 
with  the  axioms,  that  the  postulates  ought  to  lie  compared,  in 
respect  of  their  logical  character  and  importance; — inasmuch 
as  all  tlie  demonstrations  in  plane  geometry  are  ultimately 
founded  on  the  former,  and  all  the  conatructiona  which  it  recog- 
nizes as  legitimate,  may  be  resolved  ultimately  into  the  latter. 
To  this  remark  it  may  be  added,  that,  according  to  Pjuclid's 
view  of  the  subject,  the  problems  of  geometry  are  not  less  hypo~ 
thetival  a:nd  speculative,  (or,  to  adopt  the  phraseology  of  some 
late  writers,  not  leas  objects  of  pure  reason,)  than  the  theorems  ; 
the  possibility  of  di-awing  a  mathematical  ati-aight  line,  and  of 
describing  a  mathematical  circle,  being  assumed  in  tlie  construc- 
tion of  every  problem,  in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  that  in 
which  the  enunciation  of  a  theorem  assumes  tlie  existence  of 
straight  lines,  and  of  circles  corresponding  to  their  mathematical 
definitions.  The  reasoning,  therefore,  on  which  tlie  solution  of  a 
problem  rests,  is  not  less  demon  sti-ative  than  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  proof  of  a  theorem.  Grant  the  possibility  of  the  three 
operations  described  in  the  postulates,  and  the  cprpectoess  of 
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the  solution  is  as  inathematicaliy  certain,  as  the  tj'iilli  of  any 
properly  of  tlie  triangle  or  of  the  circle.  The  three  postulates 
of  Euclid  are,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the  definition  of  a 
circle  and  a  straight  line  thrown  into  a  form  somewhat  different ; 
and  a  similar  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  corresponding 
distribution  of  propositions  into  theorems  iuid  problems.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  conveniences  with  which  this  distribution 
is  attended,  it  was  evidently  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than 
of  necessity;  all  -the  truths  of  geometiy  easily  admitting  of 
being  moulded  into  either  shape,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
mathematician.  As  to  the  axiom'!,  theie  cannot  he  a  doubt, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  their  nijlity  or  of  their 
insignificance,  that  they  stand  precisely  m  the  same  relation  to 
both  classes  of  propositions 

How  far  it  is  true  that  all  mathematical  evidence  is  resohable 
into  identical  propositions  — I  liad  occi^ion  to  take  notice,  in 
the  first  section  of  the  preceding  chapter,  of  a  theory  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  mathematical  evidence,  very  different 
from  that  ivhicli  I  have  beea  now  attempting  to  explain.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory  (originally,  I  believe,  proposed  by  Leib- 
nitz) we  are  taught,  that  all  mathematical  evidence  ultimately 
resolves  into  the  perception  of  identity ;  the  innumerahle  variety 
of  propositions  which  have  been  discovered,  or  which  remain 
to  be  discovered  in  the  science,  being  only  diversified  expres- 
sions of  the  simple  formula,  a=^a. 

As  this  account  of  mathematical  evidence  is  quite  irreconcil- 
able with  the  scope  of  he  fo  e  o  ng  observations,  it  is  necessary, 
before  proceeding  fu  -the  to  examine  its  real  import  and 
amount;  and  wha  he  c  cum  an  es  are  from  which  it  derives 
that  plausibility  wh  ch  hts  been  so  generally  supposed  to 
possess. 

Ideal  superposit  on  s  he  o  ly  ay  of  proving  that  one  space 
is  eqwd  to  {mother.  —  That  all  mathematical  evidence  resolves 
ultimately  into  the  perception  of  identity,  has  been  considered 
by  some  as  a  consequence  of  the  commonly  received  doctrine, 
which  represents  the  axioms  of  Euclid  as  the  first  principles  of 
all  our  subsequent  reasonings  in  geometry.  Upon  this  view  of 
37 
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the  subject,  I  Lave  notliit  g  to  ofiei  m  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  stated,  Tlie  -iigumeiit  which  I  mean  to  combat  at 
present,  is  of  a  more  subtiie  and  refined  natuie,  and,  at  the 
saiue  time,  involves  an  admixture  of  important  truth,  which 
confribiifea  not  %  httle  to  the  "ipecious  veiiaimihtude  of  the  con- 
clusion. It  is  iounded  on  this  simple  coasidei  ^tlon,  that  the 
geometrical  iwtions  of  equality  and  of  coinciile^ice  are  the  same , 
and  that,  even  in  companng  togethei  spaces  of  different  flgures, 
all  our  conclusions  ultimately  lean  mth  their  whole  weight  on 
the  imaginary  application  of  one  triangle  to  aaolhei  —  the 
ohject  of  which  imaginary  applii.atioa  is  meielj  to  identify  the 
two  triangles  together  m  eieij  iiiLumstanLe  cjnnected  bcth 
with  magnitude  and  figuie  * 

Of  the  justnes'!  of  the  as^umpfion  on  which  this  argument 
[iroceeds,  I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  WhoevLr  has 
the  curiosity  to  examine  anyone  theoiem  in  the  elements  ot 
plane  geometry,  m  which  different  spaces  aie  compared  to- 
gether, will  easily  perteiise,  iliat  the  demonstration,  when  traced 
bact  to  ita  first  pnnoiples,  teiminates  in  the  fourth  pioposition 
of  Euclid's  first  book,  a  piopoMtion  of  which  the  proof  rests 
entirely  on  a  supposed  application  of  the  one  tiiangle  to  the 
other.  Ill  the  case  of  equil  triangles  which  difler  in  figuie, 
this  expedient  of  ideal  sujerpos  t  o  cannot  be  diiectly  and  im- 
mediately employed  to  ev  nee  tier  equality,  but  the  demon- 
stration will  nevertheless  be  fou  d  to  est  at  bottom  on  the  same 
species  of  evidence.  In  llu  traf  on  ot  this  doctrine,  I  shall 
only  appeal  to  the  thirty  seven  h  propoa  lion  of  the  first  book, 
in  which  it  is  proved  that  n  nghs  o    tie  same  base,  and hetween 


*  It  was  piobably  witliai    w  o  he      ab    h  nent  of  this  doutriiie,  that 
aomo  foreign  elementary  ivi  ha       a    j  "ireii  the  name  of  identkoi 

triangles  to  such  as  agree  witli  cuch  other  both  in  sides,  in  angles,  and  la 
area.  The  dlflerences  wbich  may  exist  between  them'  in  respect  of  place, 
and  of  relative  position  (differences  which  do  rpt  at  all  enter  into  the  rea^ 
Eonings  of  the  geometer]  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  of  so  little 
aeeoHiit  in  discriminating  them  as  sepainte  objects  of  thought,  that  it  has 
beeu  eoncludod  they  only  form  one  a,nd  the  siirae  triangle,  in  tlie  contem- 
plation of  the  lo^eian. 
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the  same  parallels,  are  equal,-  a  theorem  which  appears,  fiom  a 
very  simple  construction,  to  be  only  a  few  steps  removed  from 
the  fourth  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  supposed  application 
of  the  one  triangle  to  the  other,  is  the  only  medium  of  com- 
parison from  which  their  quality  is  inferred. 

In  genei-al,  it  seems  to  be  almost  self-evident,  that  the  equality 
of  two  spaces  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  showmg,  eillier  that 
the  one  might  be  applied  to  the  other,  so  that  their  boundaries 
should  exactly  coincide ;  or  tliat  it  is  possible,  by  a  geometrical 
construction,  io  divide  them  into  compartments,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  swm  of  parts  in  the  one  jnay  he  proved  io  be  e^ial-to 
the  sum  of  parts  in  the  other,  upon  theprinciple  of  superposition. 
To  devise  the  easiest  and  simplest  constructions  for  attaining 
this  end,  is  the  object  Io  which  the  skill  and  invention  of  the 
geometer  is  cliiefly  directed. 

Nor  is  it  the  geometer  alone  who  reasons  upon  this  principle. 
If  you  wish  to  convince  a  person  of  plain  understanding,  who 
is  quite  unacquainted  with  mathematics,  of  the  truth  of  one  of 
Euciid's  theorems,  it  can  only  he  done  hy  exhibiling  to  his  eye 
operations  exactly  analogous  to  thoiie  which  the  gi'ometer  pre- 
sents to  the  understanding.  A  good  example  of  this  occurs  in 
the  sensible  or  experimenfal  iHuatration  which  ,is  sometimes 
given  of  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid's  flret  book. 
For  this  purpose,  a  card  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  right  angled 
triangle,  and  square  pieces  of  card  are  adapted  to  the  ditf'erent 
sides;  after  which,  hy  a  simple  and  ingenious^  contrivance,  the 
different  squai'es  are  so  dissected,  that  tho'e  of  the  two  sides 
are  made  to  cover  the  same  space  with  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse.  In  truth,  this  mode  of  comparison  hy  a  super- 
position, actual  or  ideal,  is  Hie  only  test  of  equality  which  it  is 
possible  to  appeal  to ;  and  it  is  from  this,  as  seems  irora  a  pas- 
sage in  Proclus  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  ApoUonius,  that,  in 
point  of  logical  rigor,  the  definition  of  geometrical  equality 
should  have  been  taken.*     The  subject  is  discussed  at  gi-eat 


*  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  would  lia  fair,  on  Ihia  account,  to  ceu- 
■e  Eui'liii  for  the  arrangement  \yhidi  ho  haa  adopted,  us  he  has  thereby 
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leiigtli  and  with  mueli  acuteness,  aa  well  as  learoing,  in  one  of 
the  mathematical  lectures  of  Dr.  Barrow ;  to  which  I  must 
refer  those  readers  who  may  wish  to  see  it  more  fully  illus- 
trate cl. 

Mentily  and  equcdity  are  not  convertible  terms.  —  I  am  strongly 
ioclineii  to  suspect,  that  most  of  the  writers  who  liave  main- 
tained that  all  mathematical  evidence  resolves  ultiaiat«ly  into 
tlie  perception  of  identity  have  had  a  secret  reference  in  their 
own  minda  to  the  doctrine  just  stated ;  and  that  they  have  im- 
posed on  themselves,  hy  using  the  words  identity  and  equality 
as  literally  synonymous  and  eonvertihle  terms.  This  does  not 
seem  lo  be  at  aU  consistent,  either  in  point  of  expression  or  of 
fact,  ivith  sound  logic  When  it  is  affirmed,  for  instance,  that 
"if  two  straight  lines  in  a  cirde  intei-sect  each  other,  the  rec- 
tangle contained  by  the  segments  of  the  one  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the  other ; "  can  it  with 
any  propriety  be  said,  (hat  the  relation  between  these  rectangles 
may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  « = a  ?     Or,  to  take  a  case  yet 


mast  ingenioualy  and  dexteroasly  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  view  of  the 
Btudent  Bomo  very  puzaling  questions,  fo  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
6alia6ictory  nnawer  till  a  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ele- 
ments. When  it  is  stated  in  tlie  fbrm  of  a  self-evident  tenth,  that  magni- 
tudes -which  coindde,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same  space,  are  equal  to  one 
another,  the  beginner  readily  yields  his  assent  to  the  proposition ;  and 
this  assent,  without  going  any  further,  is  aU  that  is  required  in  any  of  the 
demonstrations  of  the  first  six  books ;  whereas,  if  the  proposition  were 
converted  into  a  definition,  by  sa^ng,  "  Ei^ual  magnitudes  are  those  which 
coincide,  or  which  exactiy  fill  the  same  space  ; "  the  question  would  imme- 
diately occur.  Are  no  magnitudes  equal  bnt  those  to  which  this  test  of 
equBlitycaii  be  applied^  Can  the  relation  of  eqtiality  not  subsist  between 
magnitudes  which  diffir  from  each  other  in  figtire  ?  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  would  he  necessary  to  explain  the  definition,  by  adding.  That  those 
magiiitndes  likewise  are  said  to  be  eqnal,  which  aire  capable  of  being 
divided  or  dissected  in  such  a  m'anner,  that  the  parts  of  the  one  may  sever- 
ally coincide  with  the  parts  of  the  other ;  a  conception  much  too  refined 
and  complicated  for  the  generality  of  students  at  their  first  ontset ;  and 
whicli,  if  it  Wei's  fully  and  clearly  apprehended,  would  plunge  them  at  once 
into  Ihe  profound  speculation  concerning  the  comparison  of  rectilinear 
■with  3urviliuear  figures. 
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stronger,  wten  it  ■is  affivmetl,  that  "  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  triangle  liaving  the  circumference  for  iU  base,  and 
the  radius  for  its  altitude ; "  would  it  not  be  an  obvious  paralo- 
gism to  infer  from  this  proposition,  that  the  triangle  aad  the  circle 
ai-e  one  and  the  same  thing?  In  this  last  instance,  Dr.  Ban-ow 
himself  has  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  lan- 
guage of  ArchimedcB  with  that  of  Euclid,  to  have  recourse  to 
a  scholastic  distinction  between  ocfeo/ and  ^<5ienft'«^  coincidence ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  avail  oursSvcs  of  the  principle  of 
superposition,  in  defence  of  the  fashionable  theory  eonceming 
mathematical  evidence,  we  must,  I  apprehend,  introduce  a  cor- 
respondent distinction  between  actual  and  potential  identity. 

That  I  may  not  he  accused,  however,  of  misrepresenting  the 
opinion  which  I  am  anxious  to  refute,  I  shall  state  it  in  the 
woi-ds  of  an  author,  who  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  particular 
dissertation  ;  and  who  appears  to  me  to  have  done  as  much  jus- 
lice  to  his  argument  as  any  of  its  other  defenders, 

["  All  mathematical  proposiiiona  ai'e  identical,  and  may  be 
lopresented  by  this  formula,  a^a.  They  are  identical  truths, 
expressed  in  various  forms,  or  rather  tliey  are  what '  is  called 
the prineiph  of  contradiction  itself,*  variously  enunciated  and 
involved ;  as,  indeed,  all  propositions  of  this  sort  are  really  in- 
volved in  this  principle.  According  to  our  way  of  understand- 
ing, such  propositions  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this,  that 
some  of  them  are  reduced  to  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and 
resolved  into  it,  by  a  long  train  of  reasoning,  others  by  a  shorter 
one.  Thus,  for  example,  the  proposition  2^2  =  4  is  resolved 
immediately  into  this,  l  +  l  +  l  +  l  — 1  +  1  +  1+1;  that  is, 
ike  same  is  the  same;  and,  properly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be 
thus  enunciated,  —  if  four  things  exist,  then  four  things  exist. 
For  geometricians  do  not  treat  of  existence  directly,  but  it  is 
introduced  only  by  way  of  hypothesis.  Hence  the  highest 
degree  of  certainty  results  to  one  who  examines  such  reasoning ; 
for  he  observes  the  identity  of  two  ideas ;  and  this  is  the  evi- 

ixioni,  that  "itis  impossible  for 
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(lence  compelling  our  immediate  assent,  wlifch  we  uall  matLe- 
matical  or  geometi-ical  evidence.  Tet  such  evidence  ia  not 
peculiar  to  mathematical  science  alone,  for  it  arises  from  tha 
pereeplion  of  identity,  and  the  identity  of  two  ideaa  may  bo 
recognized,  though  they  do  not  represent  extension."] 

Truths  must  be  distinguished  from  the  evidence  hy  which  they 
are  supported.  —  "With  respect  to  this  passage  I  have  only  ia 
remark,  (and  the  same  thing  is  observable  of  every  other  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made  to  support  the  opinion  ia  question,) 
that  the  author  confounds  two  things  essentially  diiferent ; —  the 
nature  of  the  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  a  science,  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  these  troths  are  established. 
Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  mathematical  prop- 
ositions may  be  represented  by  the  formula  a=B,  it  would  not, 
therefore,  follow,  that  every  step  of  the  reasoning  leading  to  these 
conclusions,  was  a  proposition  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  that,  to 
feel  the  full  force  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  it  is  sufficient 
to  be  convinced  of  this  mEixim,  that  every  thing  may  be  truly 
predicated  of  itself;  or,  in  plain  English,  that  tlie  same  is  the 
same.  A  paper  written  in  cipher,  and  the  interpretation  of  that 
paper  by  a  skilful  decipherer,  may,  in  like  manner,  be  considered 
as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  and  the  same  thing.  They 
are  so,  in  fact,  just  as  much  as  one  side  of  an  algebraical  equa- 
tion is  ihe  same  thing  witli  the  other.  But  does  it  therefore 
follow,  that  the  whole  evidence  upon  which  the  art  of  decipher- 
ing proceeds,  resolves  into  the  perception  of  identity? 

It  may  be  fairly  questioned,  too,  whether  it  can,  with  strict 
correctness,  be  said  even  of  the  simple  arithmetical  equation 
'2-\-2-=i,  that  it  maybe  represented  by  the  formula  a=:a. 
The  one  is  a  proposition  asserting  the  equivalence  of  two  dif- 
fermi  expressions;  —  to  aseeitain  which  equivalence  may,  in 
numberless  cases,  be  an  object  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
olher  is  altogether  unmeaning  and  nugatory,  and  cannot,  by  any 
possible  supposition,  admit  of  the  ahghtest  application  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  What  opinion,  then,  shall  we  form  of  the  proposi- 
tion (1=  a,  when  considered  as  the  representative  of  such  a 
formuk  u.i  the  binomial  tbeorent  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ?     When 
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applied  to  the  equation  2-f-2^=4,  (which,  from  ils  extreme 
simplidty  and  familiarity,  is  apt  to  be  regarded  in  tlie  light  of 
an  axiom,)  the  paradox  does  not  appear  to  he  so  manifestly 
extravagant ;  but,  in  the  other  caae,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to 
annex  to  it  any  meaning  whatever. 

The  doctrine  of  CondiUac  respecting  all  sorts  of  evidence 
eontroverfed.  —  I  should  scarcely  have  been  induced  to  dwell  so 
long  on  this  theory  of  Leibnitz  concerning  mathematical  evi- 
dence, if  I  had  not  observed  among  some  late  logicians,  (partic- 
ulai-ly  among  the  followei-s  of  CondiUac),  a  growing  disposition 
to  extend  it  to  all  the  different  sorts  of  evidence  resulting  from 
the  various  employments  of  our  reasoning  powers.  CondiUac 
himself  states  bis  own  opinion  on  this  point  with  the  most  per- 
fect confidence.  ["  The  evidence  of  reason  consists  altogether 
in  identity,  as  we  liave  demonstrated.  This  truth  must  he  very 
simple  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  philosophers,  who 
ai-e  so  much  interested  in  establishing  the  grounds  of  tie  evi- 
dence which  they  are  incessantly  talking  about."] 

The  demonstration  here  alluded  to,  is  extremely  concise  ;  and 
if  we  grant  the  two  data  on  which  it  proceeds,  must  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  irresistible.  The  first  is,  "  Tliat  the 
evidence  of  every  mathematical  equation  is  that  of  identity : " 
the  second,  "  That  whtri  are  called,  in  the  other  sciences,  propo- 
sitions or  judgments,  are,  at  bottom,  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  with  equations."  —  But  it  is  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to 
let  our  author  speak  for  himself. 

Ij'  But  it  will  be  said,  that  we  reason  in  this  way  in  mathe- 
matics, where  the  reasoning  is  expressed  in  equations ;  but  wiU 
it  be  so  in  the  other  sciences,  where  the  reasoning  is  stated  in 
propositions  ?  I  answer,  that  equations,  propositions,  and  judg- 
ments are  at  bottom  the  same  thing,  and  consequently,  that  we 
reason  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  sciences."] 

Upon  this  demonstration  1  have  no  comment  to  offer.  The 
truth  of  the  firet  assumption  has  been  already  examined  at  suf- 
ficient length ;  and  the  second  (which  is  only  Locke's  very  eri-o- 
neous  account  of  judgment,  stated  in  terms  incomparably  more 
exceptionable,)  is  too  puerile  to  admit  of  refutation.     It  is  rael- 
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ancholj  to  reflect,  that  a  writer,  ■wlio,  in  his  earlier  year?,  IiatI 
so  admirably  unfolded  the  mighty  influence  of  language  upon 
our  speculative  conclusions,  should  have  left  behind  him,  in  one 
of  his  latest  publications,  so  memorable  an  illustration  of  his 
own  favorite  doctrine. 

It  was  manifestly  with  a  view  to  the  more  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  same  Iheoiy,  flat  Condillac  undertook  a  work, 
which  has  appeared  since  his  death,  under  the  title  of  La  Lan- 
ffue  des  Oolcuh ;  and  which,  we  are  told  by  the  editors,  was 
only  meant  as  a  prelude  to  other  labors,  more  interesting  and 
more  difficult.  From  the  cu-cumstances  which  iJiey  have  stated, 
it  would  seem  that  the  intention  of  the  author  was  to  extend  to 
all  the  other  branches  of  knowledge,  inferences  similar  to  those 
which  he  has  here  endeavored  to  establish  with  respect  to  math- 
ematical calculations ;  and  much  regret  is  expressed  by  his 
friends,  tliat  he  had  not  lived  to  afloompiish  a  design  of  such 
incalculable  impoi-tance  to  human  happiness.  I  believe  I  may 
safely  venture  to  a3ser^  that  it  was  fortunate  for  his  reputation 
he  proceeded  no  further;  as  the  sequel  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  have  afforded,  to  every  competent  judge,  an  ex- 
perimental and  palpable  pi-oof  of  the  vagueness  and  fiJiacious- 
nesH  of  those  viewH  by  which  the  undei-talsiog  was  suggested. 
In  his  posthumous  volume,  the  mathematical  precision  and 
pei-spicuity  of  his  details  appear  to  a  superticial  i-eaiiar  to  reflect 
sonio  part  of  their  own  light  on  the  general  reasonings  with 
which  they  are  blended;  while  to  better  judges,  these  reason- 
ings come  recommended  with  many  advantages  and  with  much 
additional  authority,  from  their  coincidence  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Leibnilzian  school. 

CondiUac's  doctrine  anlicipated  by  Hohhes.  —  It  would  proba- 
bly have  been  not  a  little  mortifying  lo  this  most  ingenious  and 
respectable  philosopher,  to  have  discovered,  that,  in  attempting 
to  genei-alize  a  very  celebrated  theory  of  Leibnitz,  he  liad 
stumbled  upon  an  obsolete  conceit,  started  in  this  island  up- 
wards of  a  century  before.  "When  a  man  reaaoneth,"  says 
Hobbes,  "  he  does  nothing  else  but  conceive  a  sum  total,  fi-om 
addition  of  parcels ;  or  conceive  a  remainder  from  subtraction 
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oP  one  sum  from  another ;  which,  if  it  be  done  by  words,  is  con- 
ceiving of  the  consequence  of.  the  names  of  all  the  parts  to  the 
name  of  the  whole  5  or  from  the  name  of  the  whole  aud  one 
part,  to  tJie  name  of  the  other  part.  These  operations  are  not 
incident  Ij>  number  only,  but  to  aU  manner  of  tilings  that  can 
be  added  together,  and  taken  one  out  of  another.  In  sum,  in 
.  what  matter  soever  there  is  place  for  addition  and  substraction, 
there  also  is  place  for  reason  ;  and  where  these  have  no  place, 
there  reason  has  nothing  at  ail  to  do. 

"  Out  of  all  which  we  may  define  what  that  is  which  is  meant 
by  the  word  reason,  when  we  reckon  it  amongst  the  faculties  of 
tlie  mind.  For  reason,  in  this  sense,  is  nothing  but  reckoning 
(that  is,  adding  and  aubstracting),  of  the  consequences  of  gen- 
eral names  agreed  upon  for  the  marking  and  signifying  of  our 
thoughts  i  —  I  say  marking  them,  when  we  reckon  by  ourselves ; 
and  signifying,  when  we  demonstrate  or  approve  our  reckonings 
to  other  men."     (LevitUhim,  chap,  5.) 

Agreeably  to  this  definition,  Hobbes  has  given  to  the  firat 
part  of  his  elements  of  philosophy,  tlie  title  of  Oomputalio,  sive 
Logica;  evidently  employing  these  two  words  as  precisely 
flynonymoaa. 

How  wonderfully  does  tliis  jargon  agree  with  the  assertion 
of  Condillac,  that  all  equations  are  propositions,  and  all  proposi- 
tions equations  1 

These  speculations,  however,  of  Condillac  and  of  Hobbea, 
relate  to  reasoning  in  general;  and  it  is  with  mathematical  rea- 
soning alone  that  we  are  immediately  concerned  at  present. 
That  the  peculiar  evidence  with  which  this  is  accompanied,  is 
not  resolvable  into  the  perception  of  identity,  has,  I  flatter  my- 
self, been  sufficiently  proved  in  the  beginning  of  this  articles 
and  lie  plausible  extension  by  Condillac  of  the  very  same  the- 
ory to  our  reasonings  in  all  the  different  branches  of  moral  sci- 
ence, affords  a  strong  additional  presumption  in  favor  of  our 

Enidence  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  not  to  he  confounded 
with  that  which  is  properly  called  demonstrative  or  mathemati- 
cal.—  Next  to  geometry  and  arithmetic,  in  point  of  evidence 
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a  d  ceif  unti  is  tl  it  In  cl  of  gen  iil  pi  }  iLt  v,]  icl  19  now 
called  mechamed  philosophy  [or  mecA  i  hcs,  simply]  a  science 
in  which  the  progress  of  di'tcoveiy  has  bfii  astonishingly 
rapid  duiing  the  course  of  the  last  centui-j  and  which  in  the 
aystematn,al  concatenation  and  filiation  of  its  elementaiy  prin- 
ciples, esliibita  eieiy  dij  moip  and  morp  of  that  logic  d  sim- 
phcitj  and  elegance  iihich  we  admiie  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
mathematiuans  It  maj  I  think,  be  f'viily  que=tioned  whether, 
in  till'' depaitment  of  knowledge  the  affettition  of  niithemati- 
eal  method  has  not  bpen  already  eatned  to  in  excess;  tlie 
essential  distinction  between  mechiiiical  and  mithematical 
truths  being  la  many  of  the  physical  sj  stems  which  ha\e  lately 
appealed  on  the  Continent  studiously  kept  out  of  the  leader's 
view  bv  exhibiting  both  as  neaily  as  possible  in  the  same 
form  A  satiety  of  wrcumstanees  indeed  conspire  to  identify 
in  the  imngination  and  of  conseqaente  to  a.  similitp  in  the 
mode  of  their  slatement  these  two  vciy  different  classes  of 
propositions  but  as  this  assim  lation  besides  its  obvious  ten- 
dency to  involve  experimental  facts  in  metaphysical  mjsterj',  is 
apt  occasionally  to  lead  to  verj  eironeous  logical  conclusions,  it 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  proportion  as  it  arises  from  a 
natural  bias,  to  point  ont  the  causes  in  which  it  has  originated, 
and  the  limitations  with  which  it  ought  to  be  understood. 

The  following  slight  remarks  wiD  sufficiently  explain  my 
general  ideas  on  this  important  article  of  logic 

1.  As  the  study  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  inaccessible  to  those  who  have  not  received  a  regular 
mathematical  education,  it  commonly  happens,  that  a  taste  for 
it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  grafted  on  a  previous  attachment  l» 
the  researches  of  pure  or  abstract  mathematics.  Heiice  a  nat- 
ural and  insensible  transference  to  physical  pursuits,  of  mathe- 
matical habits  of  thinking;  and  hence  an  almost  unavoidable 
propensity  to  give  to  the  former  science  that  systematical  con- 
nection in  all  its  various  conclusions  which,  from  the  nature  of 
its  first  principles,  is  essentia!  to  the  latter,  but  which  can  never 
belong  to  any  science  which  has  its  foundations  laid  in  facts,  col- 
lected from  experience  and  observation. 
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2.  Another  circumstance  which  has  cooperated  powerfully 
with  the  former  in  prodneuig  the  same  effect,  is  tliat  proneness 
to  simphfication  which  has  misled  the  mind,  more  or  leas,  in  all 
its  researches,  and  which,  in  natural  philosopliy,  is  peculiat'ly 
encoEraged  by  those  beautiful  analogies  which  are  obsei-vable 
among  different  physical  phenomena,  —  analogies,  at  the  same 
time,  which,  however  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  eaiuiot  always  be 
resolved  by  our  reason  into  one  general  Jaw.  In  a  remarkable 
analogy,  for  example,  which  presents  itself  between  the  equality 
of  action  and  reaction  in  the  collision  of  bodies,  and  what  ob- 
tains in  their  mutual  attractions,  the  coincidence  is  so  perfect, 
as  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  all  the  vaj'ious  fiiota  in  the  same 
theorem;  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  which  it 
seems  to  offer  to  our  ingenuity,  of  attempting  to  ti'aee  it,  in  both 
CMcs,  to  some  common  principle.  Such  trials  of  theoretical 
skill,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  censure  indiscriminately ; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  at 
once  more  unejccepljonable  in  point  of  sound  logic,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  learnei',  to  estabiiah  the  fact,  in  particular 
cases,  by  an  appeal  to  experiment ;  and  to  state  the  law  of 
action  and  reaction  in  the  collision  of  bodies,  as  well  as  that 
which  regulates  the  mutual  tendencies  of  bodies  towards  each 
other,  merely  as  general  rules  which  have  been  obtained  by 
induciion,  and  which  are  found  to  hold  invariably  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  naOire  extends. 

S.  To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that  even  when  one 
proposition  in  natural  philosophy  is  logically  deducible  from 
another,  it  may  frequently  be  expedient,  in  communicating  the 
elements  of  the  science,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  consequence, 
as  well  as  the  principle,  by  experiment.  This  I  should  appre- 
hend to  be  pi-oper  wherever  a  consequence  is  infeiTed  from  a 
principle  leas  lamiliar  and  intelligible  than  itself;  a  thing  which 
must  occasionally  happen  in  physics,  fi'om  the  complete  incor- 
poration, if  I  may  use  the  expression,  which,  in  laodera  times, 
has  taken  place  between  physical  truths,  and  the  discoveries  of 
mathematicians.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  incorporation  was, 
to  give  to  natural  philosophy  a  mathematical  form,  fuid  to  sys- 
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teraatize  its  conclusions,  aa  far  as  possible,  agreeably  to  rulea 
suggested  by  mathematical  method. 

Arbitrary  selection  of  the  premises  in  maikemaitcal  reasoning. 
—  In  pure  mathematics,  where  the  truths  which  we  investigate 
are  all  coeKJsfent  in  point  of  t  m  t  un  ersally  allowed, 
that  one  proposition  is  smd  to  be  a  n  q  n  of  another,  only 
with  a  reference  to  oar  establish  d  an  m  nt  Thus,  all  the 
properties  of  the  circle  might  b    a.  Ij  d  duced  from  any 

one  general  property  of  the  cur  as  f  tl  equality  of  the 
radii.  But  it  does  not  therefor  f  11  h  t  11  these  arrange- 
ments would  be  equally  convenient ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ewi- 
deutly  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  to  lead  the  mind,  as  far  as 
the  thing  is  practicable,  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  moi-e 
complex.  The  misfortune  is,  that  if  seems  impossible  to  carry 
this  rule  universally  into  execution;  and  aeoordingly,  in  the 
most  elegant  geometrical  treatises  which  have  yet  appeared, 
instances  occur,  in  which  consequences  are  deduced  i'voia  prin- 
ciples more  complicated  than  themselves. 

Such  invereions,  however,  of  what  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  natui'al  order,  must  always  be  felt  by  the  author  as  a  subject 
of  regret ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  frequency,  they  detract 
both  from  the  beauty  and  from  the  didactic  simplicity  of  his 
genei-al  design. 

Absfy-act  conclimons  in  tneohwncs  should  be  verified  by  ex- 
periment.—  The  same  thing  often  happens  irt  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  natural  philosophy.  A  very  obvious  example 
occurs,  in  the  ditferent  demonstrations  given  by  wiiters  on 
mechaniea,  from  tlie  resolution  of  forces,  of  the  fundamental 
proposition  concerning  the  lever ;  demonstrations  in  which  the 
proposition,  eyen  in  the  simple  case  when  the  directions  of  the 
forces  are  supposed  to  be  parallel,  is  inferred  from  a  process  of 
reasoning  involving  one  of  the  most  refined  principles  employed 
in  the  mechanical  pliilosophy,  I  do  not  object  to  this  arrange- 
ment as  illogical ;  nor  do  I  presume  to  say  that  it  is  injudicious. 
I  would  only  suggest  the  propriety,  in  such  instances,  of  cou- 
flrming  and  illustrating  the  conclusion  by  an  appeal  to  experi- 
ment ;  an  appeal  which,  in  natural  philosophy,  possesses  an 
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authority  equal  to  that  which  is  generally,  but  very  impi-operly, 
considered  as  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  physical  truths. 
Ill  pure  geometry,  no  reference  to  the  senses  can  be  admitted, 
hut  in  the  way  of  illuBtration ;  and  any  sucli  reference,  in  the 
most  trifling  step  of  a  demonstration,  vitiates  the  whole.  But 
in  natural  philosoj^y,  all  our  reasonings  must  be  grounded  on 
principles  for  which  no  evidence  but  that  of  sense  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  the  propositions  which  we  establish,  differ  from 
eaeh  other  only  as  they  are  deduced  fi-om  such  principles  im- 
mediately, or  by  the  intei-vention  of  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. An  experimental  proof,  therefore,  of  any  particular 
physical  truth,  when  it  can  be  conveniently  obtained,  although  it 
may  not  always  be  the  most  elegant  or  the  most  expedient  way 
of  introducing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  student,  is  as  rigorous 
and  as  satisfactory  as  any  other;  for  the  intervention  of  a  pro- 
cess of  mathematical  reasoning  can  never  bestow  on  our  conclu- 
sions a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  our  principles  possessed. 
Excessive  use  of  mathematical  reasoning  in  physics.  —  1  have 
been  led  fo  enlarge  on  these  fopiea  by  that  unqualified  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  method  to  physics,  which  has  been  fashion- 
able for  many  years  past  among  foreign  wi'iters,  and  which 
seems  to  have  originated  chiefly  in  the  commanding  influence 
which  the  genius  and  learning  of  Leibnitz  lias  so  long  main- 
t^ned  over  the  scientific  taste  of  most  European  nations.  In 
an  account,  lately  published,  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
Reid,  I  have  taken  notice  of  some  other  inconveniences  result- 
ij]g  from  it,  still  more  important  than  the  introduction  of  an 
unsound  logic  into  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy ;  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  obvious  tendency  which  it  has  to  withdraw  the 
attention  from  that  unity  of  design  which  is  the  noblest  employ- 
ment of  philosophy  to  illustrate,  by  disguising  it  under  the 
semblance  of  an  eternal  and  necessary  order,  similar  to  what 
the  mathematician  delights  to  ti'ace  among  the  mutual  relations 
of  quantities  and  figures.  The  consequence  has  been,  (in  too 
many  physical  systems,)  to  level  the  study  of  nature,  in  point 
of  moi'al  interMt,  with  the  investigations  of  the  algebraist ;  —  an 
effect,  too,  which  has  taken  place  most  remarkably,  where,  from 
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the  sublimity  of  the  subject,  it  was  least  to  be  expected,  —  in 
tbe  application  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens.  But  oa  this  very  esteasive  and  important 
topic  I  must  not  enter  at  present. 

The  opposite  error,  of  ranking  matliemiUics  among  the  sciences 
of  ea^miment  and  observation,  confuted.  —  In  the  opposite  ex- 
treme to  the  error  which  I  have  now  been  endeavoring  to  cor- 
rett,  IS  a  paradox,  wMch  was  broached  about  twenty  years  ago 
by  the  lite  ingenious  Dr.  Beddoes;  and  which  has  since  been 
adopted  bj  aome  writers  whose  names  are  better  entitled,  on  a 
question  of  tins  sort,  lo  give  weight  to  their  opinions.  By  the 
paitizans  of  this  new  doctrine,  it  seems  to  be  imagined  that,  so 
far  from  physics  being  a  brancli  of  mathematics,  mathematics,  and 
moreparticularlygeometry,is,  in  reality,  only  a  branch  of  physics. 
"The  mathematical  sciences,"  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  "are  sciences 
of  experiment  and  observation,  founded  solely  on  the  induction 
of  particular  facta ;  as  much  so  as  mechanics,  astronomy,  optics, 
or  chemistry.  In  the  kind  of  evidence,  there  is  no  difference ; 
for  it  originates  from  perception  in  all  these  cases  alike ;  but 
mathematical  experiment  are  moi-e  simple,  and  more  perfectly 
within  the  grasp  of  our  senses,  and  om-  perceptions  of  mathe- 
matical objects  are  clearer." 

A  doctrine  essentially  the  same,  though  expressed  in  terms 
aot  quite  so  revolting,  has  been  lately  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Leslie ; 
and  it  is  to  his  view  of  the  argument  that  I  mean  to  confine  my 
attention  at  present.  "  The  whole  structure  of  geometiy,"  he 
remarks,  "  is  grounded  on  the  simple  comparison  of  triangles ; 
and  all  the  fundamental  theorems  which  relate  to  this  compari- 
son, derive  their  evidence  from  the  mere  superposition  of  the 
triangles  themselves ;  a  mode  of  proof  which,  in  reality,  is  noth- 
ing but  an  ultimate  appeal,  though  of  the  easiest  and  most 
familiar  kind,  to  external  obsei'vation."  *     And,  in  another  pas- 


*  Elements  of  Gcomotry  and  of  Geometrical  Analysis,  i 
Loslie.  Edinbui-gh,  1809.  The  naserlion  that  the  whole 
geometry  is  founded  on  the  comparifion  of  triangles,  is 
too  unqualified.    D'Alomliert  has  mentioned  another  pnneiple 
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iage  r  "  Geometry,  like  the  other  sciences  which  are  not  con- 
cerncd  about  the  operations  of  mind,  re^ts  ultimately  on  ex- 
ternal observations.  But  those  ultimate  facts  are  so  few,  so 
distinct  and  obvious,  that  the  subsequent  train  of  rea,'!oniiig  is 
safely  pursued  to  an  unlimited  extent,  without  ever  appealing 
again  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses." 

The  two  arguments  adduced  to  support  this  dodrine.  —  Before 
proceeding  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  theory,  it  is  proper  to 
premise,  that  it  involves  two  separate  considerations,  which  it  is 
of  material  consequence  to  distinguish  from  each  other.  The 
first  is,  that  extension  and  figure,  the  subjects  of  geometry,  are 
qualities  of  iody  which  are  made  known  to  us  iy  our  external 
senses  alone,  and  which  actually  fall  under  the  consideration  of 
the  natural  philosopher,  as  well  as  of  the  mathematician.  Tlia 
second,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  geometrical  science  rests  on  the 
of  triangles,  in  forming  which  comparison,  we  are 
'y  obliged  to  appeal  (in  the  same  manner  as  ia  establish- 
ing the  first  principles  of  physics)  to  a  sensible  and  experimental 
proof. 

1.  The  mathematical  affections  of  matter  are  necessary  and 
eternal,  and  therefore  not  dependent  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses. 
—  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  allegafions,  it  might  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  identify  two  sciences,  it 
is  not  enough  to  state,  that  they  are  both  conversant  about  the 
same  objects ;  it  is  necessary  furlher  te  show,  that  in  both  cases, 
these  objects  are  considered  in  the  same  point  of  view,  and  give 


fundamental,  the  meflsaremcnt  of  angles  by  circular  arches.  "  ThefiiR/la- 
maiUd  proposUinra  of  geometnj  may  be  reduced  to  too  ;  the  mauure  of  angles  ly 
drculaT  am,  and  tfo  princij^e  of  aaperposili<m,"  The  same  writer,  liowover, 
justly  obsCTVos,  in  another  part  of  his  works,  that  the  measure  of  anglesi 
by  circular  arches,  is  itself  dependent  on  the  principle  of  superposition : 
Bud  thftC,  consequently,  however  extensive  and  important  in  its  applica- 
tion, it  is  entitled  only  to  rank  with  what  he  calls  principles  of  a  second 

Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that  the  whole  structure  of  geomctrj'  is 
grounded  on  the  compariaon  of  triangles,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  it.  19  ^ronnded  on  the  principle  of  superposition. 
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employment  (o  tlie  same  faeuifJes  of  the  mind.  Tlie  ]ioet,  tha 
painter,  the  gardener,  and  tlie  botanist,  are  all  occupied,  in  vari- 
ous degi-ees  and  modes,  witJi  tlie  study  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom i  yet  ivho  has  ever  thought  of  confounding  their  several 
pursuits  under  one  common  name  ?  The  natural  historian,  tha 
civil  historian,  the  moralist,  the  logician,  tlie  dramatist,  and  tha 
statesman,  are  all  engaged  in  the  study  of  man,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  ;  yet  how  widely  discriminated  ai-e  these 
various  departments  of  sdence  and  of  art  i  how  different  are 
the  kinds  of  evidence  on  which  they  respectively  i-est !  how 
different  the  intellectual  habits  which  they  have  a  tendency  to 
form !  Indeed,  if  this  mode  of  geaeralization  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  legitimate,  it  would  lead  us  to  blend  all  the  objects  of 
science  into  one  and  the  same  mass ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the 
same  impressions  on  our  external  .senses,  that  our  intellectual 
faculties  are,  in  the  first  instance,  roused  to  action,  and  all  the 
first  elements  of  our  knowledge  unfolded. 

In  the  instance,  however,  before  us,  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
Specialty,  or  rather  singularity,  wliich  renders  the  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  objects  of  geometrical  and  physical  science  incomparar- 
bly  more  illogical  tban  it  would  be  to  classify  poetry  with  botany, 
or  the  natural  history  of  man  with  the  political  history  of  nations. 
This  specialty  arises  from  certain  peculiarities  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal nature  of  those  sensible  qualities  which  fall  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  geometer ;  and  which  led  me,  ia  a  different  work,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  sensible  qualities  (both  primaiy  and 
secondary,)  by  bestowing  on  them  the  title  of  matltemaiical  affec- 
tions of  matter.  Of  these  mathematical  affections  (magnitude 
&vA  figure)  our  first  notions  are,  no  doubt,  derived  (as  well  as  of 
hardness,  softness,  roughness,  and  smoothness)  from  the  exercise 
of  our  external  senses ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  when  the 
notions  of  magnitude  and  figure  have  once  been  acquired,  the 
mind  is  immediately  led  to  consider  tliem  as  attributes  of  space 
no  less  than  of  body :  and  (abstracting  them  entirely  from  tha 
other  sensible  qualities  perceived  in  conjunction  with  them^) 
becomes  impressed  with,  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  their 
existence  is  necessary  and  eternal,  and  tliat  it  would  remain  un- 
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cliaiigcd  if  all  tlie  bodies  in'tlic  universe  were  annitilated.  It 
is  not  our  buaine^  here  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  grounds 
of  this  conviction.  It  ia  with  the  fajjt  alone  that  we  are  con- 
cerned at  present;  and  this  1  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most 
obviously  incontrovertible  which  the  circle  of  our  knowledge 
embraces.  Let  those  explain  it  as  they  best  can,  who  are  of 
opinion,  that  all  the  judgments  of  the  human  understanding 
rest  ultimately  on  observation  and  experience. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case  in  which  the  mind  forms  conclusions 
concerning  space,  to  which  those  of  the  natural  philosopher  do 
not  bear  the  remotest  analogy.  Is  it  from  experience  we  ham 
thai  space  is  infinite  f  or,  to  express  myself  in  more  unexcep- 
tionable terms,  tfiat  no  Umits  can  he  assigned  to  its  immensity? 
Here  is  a  fact,  extending  not  only  beyond  the  reach  of  our  per- 
sonal observation,  but  beyond  the  obsei'vation  of  all  wcated 
beings ;  and  a  fact  on  which  we  pronounce  with  no  leas  confi- 
dence, when  in  imagination  we  transport  ourselves  (o  the  utmost 
verge  of  flie  material  universe,  than  when  we  confine  our 
thoughts  to  those  regions  of  the  globe  which  have  been  explored 
by  travellera.  How  unlike  those  general  laws  which  we  inves- 
tigate in  physics,  and  which,  how  far  soever  we  niay  find  them 
to  reach,  may  slJll,  for  any  thing  we  are  able  to  discover  to  the 
contrary,  be  only  contingent,  local,  and  temporary.'^ 

*  [Mr.  J,  S.  Mill  is  the  latest  writer  of  autliority  wlio  has  mnintiuned 
tlie  iJoetriDB  of  Beddoes  and  Leslie,  tiiat  even  pare  mathemoties  ia  aa 
indnetire  science,  and  depends  nltiinntely  on  extornnl  observation.  The 
fbllowing  is  a  Buramary  of  his  argument  npon  this  point,  tliongh  it  deserves 
notice  only  as  tlie  attempt  of  a  very  acnte  reasoner  to  support  a  tJieais 
which  is  wholly  indefensible.  Only  a  love  of  paradox,  or  the  bias  of  a 
previously  conceived  theory,  could  induce  any  one  to  eontrovort  the  doc- 
trine of  Mr,  Stewart  in  the  test,  which  expresses  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  smentiflc  world. 

But  Mr.  Mill  avers  that  geometiical  axioms  "  arc  experimental  axioms 
—  generali^atione  from  observation.  The  proposition, '  Two  straight  lines 
cannot  inclose  a  space'  —  or  in  other  words,  '  Two  straight  lines  which 
have  once  met,  do  not  moot  again,  but  continue  to  diverge'  —  is  an  induc- 
tion from  the  evidence  of  onr  senses." 
•   "When  it  is  urged  that  actual  observation  is  no!  needed  to  convince  us 
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It  must  indeed  be  owned,  with  respect  to  the  coiiclusiona 
hitherto  mentioned  on  the  subject  of  space,  that  they  are  rather 
of  a  metaphysical,  than  of  a  matliematical  nature ;  hut  they 
are  ntt,  on  that  account,  the  leas  applicable  to  our  purpose ;  for 
if  the  theory  of  Beddoes  had  any  foundation,  it  would  lead  us 
to  identify  with  physics  the  former  of  these  sciences  as  well  as 
the  latter ;  at  least,  all  that  part  of  the  former  ■which  is  em- 
ployed about  space  or  extension,  —  a  favorite  object  of  metar 
physical  as  well  as  of  mathematical  speculation.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  some  of  our  melaph/sical  conclusions  concem- 

of  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  but  tJiat  our  assent  is  given  merely  by  thinking 
of  it,  or  as  soon  as  we  undeistaiid  the  meaning  of  the  words,  he  aoswera, 
"one  of  the  characteristic  piopevties  of  geonietncal  forms  is  their  capacity 
of  being  painted  in  the  imagination  witft  a  distinctness  equal  to  reality." 
Those  menial  pictui-ea  are  "just  as  fit  subjects  of  geometrical  experimen- 
tation as  the  realities  themselves."  "  The  foundations  of  geometry  would 
therefore  be  laid  in  direct  experience,  even  if  the  experiments,  (w  Inch  in 
this  case  consist  merely  in  atlentire  contemplation)  were  praetifj^d  sokly 
upon  what  we  call  ottrideas,  —  that  is,  upon  the  diagrams  in  our  mindf, 
and  not  upon  outwnrd  objecta." 

But  we  declare  that  the  lines  conld  not  meat  even  if  thej  were  prolonged 
to  iiifinitj,  —  a  fiiot  which  cannot  bo  proved  by  actual  observation,  be- 
cause we  cannot  follow  them  to  infitdty.  Mr.  Mill  replies,  that,  without 
BO  following  ihem,  "we  may  know  Uiat,  if  they  ever  do  meet,  or  indeed 
if,  after  diverging  from  one  another,  they  begin  again  to  approach,  this 
must  take  place,  not  at  an  inilnite,  but  at  a  finite  distance.  Supposing, 
therefore,  such  to  be  the  case,  we  can  transport  ourselves  ttither  in  imag- 
ination, and  can  fmme  a  mental  image  of  the  appearance  which  one  or 
both  of  the  lines  most  present  at  that  point,  which  we  may  rely  npon  as 
being  precisely  similar  to  the  leality  Now,  whether  we  fix  our  contem- 
platjon  npon  this  imaginary  picture,  oi  call  to  mind  the  genocaliaitions  we 
have  had  occasion  to  make  from  former  ocular  observation,  we  shall  either 
way  be  equally  satisfied,  that  a  line  which,  after  diverging  from  another 
straight  line,  begins  to  approach  to  it,  prodnees  the  impression  on  our 
senses  which  we  describe  by  the  expression  '  a  bent  line,*  not  by  iJie  ex- 
pression, 'a  straight  line.'" 

The  first  argument  being  thus  disposed  of,  we  proceed  to  the  second. 
"  Axioms  (it  is  asserted.)  are  conceived  by  us  not  only  as  true,  but  as  uni- 
versally Bod  necessarily  Ime.  Now  experience  cannot  possibly  give  to 
BUJ  proposition  this  character.  I  may  have  seen  snow  a  hundred  limes, 
and  may  have  seen  that  it  was  white;  but  'hie  cannot  give  me  entire 
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iiiff  space  are  mare  nearly  allied  to  geometrical  theorems  than  we 
might  be  disposed  at  Jirsi  to  apprehend;  being  involved  or  im- 
plied in  tlie  moat  simple  and  fundamental  propositions  which 
occur  in  Euclid's  Elements.  When  it  is  asserted,  for  example, 
that  "  if  one  straight  line  falls  oq  two  other  straight  lines,  so 
aa  to  make  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  these  two  straight  lines,  though  indefl- 
nitely  pi-oduoed,  will  never  meet ;  "  —  is  not  the  boundless  im- 
mensity of  sj>a«e  tacitly  assumed  as  a  thing  unquestionable  ? 

££Gurance  even  that  aU  anow  is  white;  much  less,  that  snow  iiuist  bo 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  retilly  cnriona,  sa  ehowing  the  wriicr'a 
incapacity  of  perceiving  tlie  distinction,  which  is  a  fnndomento!  on 
tween  necesBaiy  and  contingent  truths.  "I  cannot  but  wonder,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "  that  so  much  stress  should  bo  laid  upon  the  dceumstance  of  i 
oeivableness,  when  thei'e  is  such  ample  esperienco  to  show,  that  one  i 
ity  or  incapacity  of  couceiTing  a  thing  has  very  Kttle  to  do  with  the 
bility  of  the  thing  in  itself;  but  is  in  (mth  very  much  an  affair  of  accident, 
and  depends  upon  the  past  history  and  habits  of  our  own  minds.  There 
is  no  more  generally  acknowledged  fact  in  human  nature,  than  the  extreme 
difficulty  at  first  felt  in  conceiving  any  thing  as  possible  which  js  in  contra- 
diction to  long  established  and  Etmiliai-  expeiience  or  even  to  old  and 
familiar  habits  of  thought."  "  There  aie  remarkable  matonoes  of  this 
in  the  history  of  science ;  instances  in  which  the  wiaest  men  rejected  as 
impossible,  becanse  inconoeivablo,  things  which  their  posterity  by  earher 
practice  and  longer  perseverance  in  the  attempt,  Ibund  it  quite  easy  to 
conceive,  and  which  everybody  now  knows  to  be  txne  '  Mr  Mill  pro- 
ceeds to  adduce,  as  sneh  instances,  the  fiict  that  there  was  a  time  when 
men  of  the  most  cnltivated  intellects  could  not  credit  the  e:xistGnce  of  anti- 
podes ;  eonid  not  conceive  the  force  of  gravity  acting  upwards  ;  or  that  a 
body  could  act  upon  the  earth  at  (he  distance  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

The  inference  from  this  reasoning  seems  to  be,  that  there  ia  no  pro])osi- 
tion  now  regarded  as  a  necessary  truth,  which  may  not,  at  some  future 
time,  come  to  be  generally  disbelieved.  In  the  future  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, ho  seems  to  think  it  may  be  ascertained  that  the  thi'ce  angles  of  a 
plane  triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles  1  It  ia  certainly  not  impos- 
sible that  the  sun  may  not  liae  to-morrow ;  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it 
may  not ;  though  it  is  a  fact  attested  by  universal  experience,  that,  to 
every  place  in  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones,  the  snn  has  risen  once 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Tet  who  does  not  perceive  the  difference, 
in  point  of  logical  certainty,  hctn'een  the  proposition  that  tbo  sau  will  lina 
to-morrow,  and  (he  axiom  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  sjiace  " 
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And  is  not  a  universal  aflkmation  made  with  respect  to  a  fact 
which  e'Xperience  is  e^oUy  incompetent  to  disprove  or  to  confirm  f 
In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said,  that  "  triangles  oa  the  same 
base,  aJid  between  the  same  parallels  are  equal,"  do  we  feel  our- 
selves the  less  ready  to  give  our  assent  to  the  demo  t  "at  n  f 
it  should  he  supposed,  that  the  one  triangle  is  confin  1  w  tl  m 
the  limits  of  the  paper  before  us,  and  tbat  the  oth  tand 
on  the  same  base,  has  its  vertex  placed  beyond  th  ( h  f 
the  fixed  stars  ?  lu  various  instances,  we  are  led,  w  h  a  f 
equally  imperious,  to  acquiesce  in  conclusions,  whi  h  t  q!j 
admit  of  no  illuslratlon  or  proof  from  the  pereeption  f  n 
but  which,  at  first  sight,  are  apt  to  sia^er  and  conf  und  h 
fiiculty  of  imagination.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  a  a  pies 
of  this,  the  relation  between  the  hjperbola  and  its  a-jmp 
[which  are  constanlly  appioachmg  eich  oiher,  and  j  t  will  n  t 
meet  till  Uiey  are  extended  to  inimity]  ,  and  the  still  m  ! 
V  ouf.  tr  th  of  the  inim  te  divisibibty  of  oitension.  What  anal- 
ogy 18  there  betwee  such  propositions  as  these,  and  that  which 
I  ouiiLLS  that  fht  meriury  m  the  Torncellian  tube  will  fall, 
it  carr  ed  ip  to  ft  e  top  of  a  mountain;  or  that  the  vibrations 
of  a  pendulum  of  a  g  ven  length  will  be  pei-formed  in  the  same 
t  ne  fh  le  it  remains  m  the  same  latitude  ?  Were  there,  in 
reality,  that  analogy  between  mathematical  and  physical  proji- 
ositions,  which  Beddoes  and  his  followers  have  fencied,  the 
equality  of  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle to  the  squares  described  on  the  two  other  sides,  and  the 
proportion  of  1,  2,  3,  between  the  cone  and  its  cireumscribed 
hemisphere  and  cylinder,  might,  with  fully  as  great  propriety, 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  physical  phenomena,  as  of  geomet- 
lical  theorems.  Nor  would  it  have  been  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  logical  unity  of  his  work,  if  Mr.  Leslie  had  annexed  to  his 
Elements  of  Geometry,  a  scholium  concerning  the  final  causes 
of  circles  and  of  straight  lines,  similar  to  that  which,  with  such 
sublime  effect,  closes  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.* 

*  In  the  courae  of  my  own  experiencB,  I  have  met  with  one  perBon,  of 
no  comiHon  ingenaity,  who  seemed  seriously  disposed  to  consider  ^a 
tralhs  of  geometry  very  neaily  in  this  light.     The  i>er80a  I  allnde  lo  was 
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2.  The  geomeiei's  superposition  of  triangles  is  ideal,  and  not 
aciufd.  —  It  yet  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  woiiis  upon  tliat 
superposition  of  triangles,  which  is  the  grauudwork  of  all  our 
geometrical  reasonings  concerning  the  relations  which  diffei-ent 
species  bear  to  one  another  in  respect  of  magnitude.  And  here 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
fact  in  question  has  been  stated  in  tei-ms  much  too  loose  and 
incorrect  for  a  logical  argument,  "When  it  is  said,  that  "all  the 

James  Ferguson,  anthor  of  the  justly  popular  works  on  Asti'onomy  and 
Mechanics,  In  the  year  1768,  he  paid  a  visit  to  EiJinbnrgh,  when  I  had 
not  only  aji  opportunity  of  attending  his  public  course  of  lectures,  but  of 
frequently  enjoying,  in  private,  the  pleasnreof  his  very  interesting  coiiver- 
Efttion.  I  remember  distinctly  to  have  heiud  him  sny,  that  ho  had  more 
ihnn  once  attempted  to  stnily  the  Elements  of  Euclid ;  but  found  liiraself 
quite  unable  to  enter  into  that  species  of  reasoning.  The  second  proposi- 
tion of  the  fii'st  book  he  mentioned  particularly,  as  one  of  his  stumbling' 
blocks  at  tlie  very  outset;  —  tlje  ciccnitons' process  by  which  Enelid  sets 
jibont  an  operation  which  never  could  puzzle,  for  a  single  moment,  any 
man  who  had  seen  b  pair  of  compasses,  appearing  to  him  altogether  capri- 
cious and  ludicrous.  He  added,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  as  thei-e  wera  vari- 
ous geometiical  theorems  of  which  he  had  daily  occasion  to  make  nse,  he 
had  satisfied  himself  of  their  trnth,  either  by  means  of  his  compasses  and 
scale,  or  by  some  mechanical  contiivances  of  liis  own  invention.  Of  one 
of  these  I  have  still  a  peifect  recollection; — his  mechanical  or  experi- 
mental demonstration  of  the  *7th  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book,  by 
cutting  a  card  so  as  to  afford  an  oonltu'  proof,  that  the  squares  of  the  two 
sides  aetnolly  filled  l^  same  space  with  the  square  of  the  liypothenose. 

T    t!  h    refl  I     I'sad      tages  under  which  Mr.  Ferguson 

h  ca  on  tlie  early  and  exclusive  hold 

hich  m  d  tak      of  his  mind,  it  will  not  pcrliaps 

m        g  unta  refined  and  scrupulous  logic  of 

E  tm      him  13  )ua,  and  even  unsaljsfaotory,  in 

m  re         m  palpable  evidence  on  which  his 

dgm  IS    m  es 

"  Mr.  Eerguson  s  general  mathematical  knowledge,"  says  Dr.  Hntton, 
"  was  little  or  nothing.  Of  algebra,  he  understood  little  more  than  the 
notation;  and  he  has  often  told  me  heconld  never  demonstrate  one  pro- 
position In  Euclid's  Elements;  his  constant  method  being  to  satisfy  him- 
self, as  to  the  ttnth  of  any  praMem,  with  a  measurement  by  scale  and 
eompassca." —  Hutton'a  Mothemiliail  aud  PhilosopMcal  Dictionary,  articlo 
Ferguson. 
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ioiKlamonlal  theorems  wJiicb  relate  to  tlie  comparison  of  triaJi- 
gles,  derive  their  evidence  from  the  mere  superposition  of  the 
triangles  themselves,"  it  seems  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
annex  to  the  adjective  mere,  au  idea  at  all  different  from  what 
would  he  conveyed,  if  the  word  actual  were  to  be  substituted  in 
its  place ;  mora  espedally,  when  we  attend  to  the  asaeriioa 
which  immediately  follows,  that  "  this  mode  of  proof  is,  in  real- 
ity, nothing  but  an  ultimate  appeal,  though  of  the  easiest  and 
most  familiar  kind,  to  external  observation,"  But  if  this  be,  in 
trulh,  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  interpret  the  statement 
quoted  above,  (and  I  cannot  conceive  any  other  interpretation 
of  which  it  admits,)  it  must  appear  obvious,  upon  tlie  slightest 
i-eflection,  that  the  statement  proceeds  upon  a  total  misappre- 
hension of  the  principle  of  superposition ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
to  an  actual  or  mere  superposition,  but  to  an  imaginary  or  ideal 
one,  that  any  appeal  is  ever  made  by  the  geometer.  Between 
these  two  modes  of  proof  tbe  difference  is  not  only  wide,  but 
radical  and  essential.  The  one  would,  indeed,  level  geometry 
with  physics,  in  ponit  of  evidence,  by  building  the  whole  of  its 
reasoning  on  a  fact  ascertained  by  mechanical  measurement; 
the  other  ia  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  to  the  under- 
standing alone,  and  is  as  rigorously  conclusive  as  it  b  possible 
for  demonstration  to  be.* 


*  The  same  remark  was,  more  Ihan  fifty  years  iigo,  mnde  by  D'Aleni- 
berC,  in  reply  to  some  mallicmBticiaiis  on  the  Continent,  who,  it  would 
appear,  had  then  adopted  a  paradox  very  nearly  approaching  to  that 
which  I  am  now  combating.  "  Lb  principe  de  la  superposition  n'est  point, 
cotnme  I'ont  pretendu  plusienrs  geometres,  uno  m^lhode  de  d^montrer 
pen  exacle  e(  pnremeat  mScanique,  La  superposition,  telle  que  lee  math- 
Smaticiens  la  congoivent,  ne  consists  pas  k  appliquer  grossierement  une 
figure  snr  nne  antre,  pour  juger  piu"  les  jeux  de  lour  egaJit^  on  do  lout 
difference,  eomme  un  onvcier  applique  son  piiJ  sur  anc  ligoe  potir  la 
mesurer ;  oUe  consiste  k  iiDaginer  une  figure  transport^  snr  une  autre,  et 
li  conclure  da  V  e'galic^  suppos^ede  certaines  parties  de  deux  figures,  la 
coincidence  de  ces  partjes  eatc'elles,  et  de  lenr  coincidence  la  coincidence 
du  reste :  d'ou  r^snltii  I'^galif^  et  la  similitude  parfaites  dee  figures  en- 
tiferes." 

["  The  principle  of  superposition  is  not,  as  many  geometers  have  sup- 
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That  the  reasoning  employed  by  Euclid  in  pi-oof  of  the  fourth 
proposition  of  his  first  book  ia  completely  demonsti-ative,  will 
be  readily  granted  by  those  who  compare  its  different  steps 
ivith  the  conclusions  to  which  we  were  formerly  led,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  nature  of  mathematical  demonstration.  In  none  of 
tliese  steps  is  any  appeal  made  to  facts  resting  on  the  evidence 
of  sense,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  fiicts  whatever.  The  constant  ap- 
peal is  to  the  definition  of  equality.*  "Let  the  triangle  A  B 
C,"  says  Euclid,  "  be  applied  to  the  triangle  D  E  F ;  tlie  point 
A  (o  the  point  D,  and  the  straight  line  A  B  to  the  sti'aight  line 
D  E  i  the  point  B  n  11  co  n  le  v  th  the  j  o  nt  E,  because  A  E 
is  equal  to  D  E.  And  ABeon  d  gwthDE,  AC  will 
coincide  with  D  F  be  luse  the  a  ^le  B  A  0  is  equal  to  the 
angle  E  D  F."  A  smwla  remark  w  b  und 
eveiy  remaining  step  of  tl  e  eison  ng  d  h 
reasoning  possesses   the  pecuhar  cha         n  h        d     n 

guislies  mathemaijcal  evidence  from    ba    of  a      hoe 


posed,  an  inexact  und  piively  mechanical  m  d        d  m      tr  S  pi 

poKition  in  maClicmatics  does  not  consist         pp  S  or    u> 

other,  in  order  to  judge  by  the  eye  whether  h     d  ff  an 

B  workman  applies  his  foot-rule  to  a  line  i       d         n   as 
siats  in  imagining  one  fignre  placed  over  th       h      a  d  d  n         m 

the  supposed  equality  of  certain  parte  of  til     tw    firf  h  d 

of  these  parla  with  ench  other,  and  fiom   h  d  n    fe  li 

coincidence  of  the  other  parts  ;  whence  r       ts  th    p  d 

gimihtude  of  the  whole  fignres,"] 

About  ft  century  before  the  time  when  D'A      bert  a 

lions,  a  similar  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  byDi.Banow,  awrita: 
who,  like  D'Alombert,  added  to  the  skill  and  qriginality  of  an  invenciye 
mathematician,  the  most  refined,  ftnd,  at  the  same  time,  the  justest  ideas 
concerning  the  theory  of  those  intallectual  prooesaes  wliich  are  subservient 
to  mathemalicai  reasoning. 

*  It  was  before  observed,  that  Euclid's  eighlJi  axiom  (magnitudes  which 
coincide  with  each  olhor  are  equal)  ought,  in  point  of  logical  I'igor,  to 
have  been  stated  in  the  form  of  a  definition.  In  our  present  ar^ment, 
however.  It  is  not  of  materia!  conseqaence  whether  tiiis  criticism  bo 
adopted  or  not.  Wlietiier  we  consider  the  proposition  in  question  in  the 
light  of  an  axiom  or  of  a  definition,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  it  does  not 
express  a  fact  ascertained  by  observation  or  by  experiment. 
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ences,  —  that  it  rests  wholly  on  hypotheses  and  definitions,  wid 
in  no  respect  upon  any  statement  of  facts,  true  or  false.  The 
ideas,  indeed,  of  extension,  of  a  triangle,  and  of  equality,  pre- 
suppose the  exercise  of  our  senses.  Nay,  the  very  idea  of 
superposition  involves  that  of  motion,  and  consequently  (as  the 
parts  of  space  are  immovable)  of  a  material  triangle.  But 
where  is  there  any  thing  analogous,  in  all  this,  to  those  sensible 
facta,  which  are  ihe  principles  of  our  reasoning  in  physics ; 
and  which,  according  as  they  have  been  accurately  or  ioaccu- 
rately  ascertained,  determine  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  our 
conclusions  ?  The  material  triangle  itself,  as  conceived  by  the 
mathematician,  is  the  object,  not  of  sense,  but  of  intellect.  It  is 
not  an  actual  measure,  liable  to  expansion  or  contraction,  from 
the  influence  of  heat  or  of  cold ;  nor  does  it  require,  in  the  ideal 
use  which  is  made  of  it  by  the  student,  the  slightest  address  of 
hand  or  nicety  of  eye.  Even  in  explaining  this  demonstration 
f  ■  tl  e  first  time  to  a  pupil,  how  slender  soever  his  capacity 
m  gl  t  b  I  do  not  believe  that  any  teacher  ever  thought  of 
11  I  at  ng  ta  meaning  by  the  actual  application  of  the  one  tri- 
an  i  t  tl  otlier.  No  teacher,  at  least,  would  do  so,  who  had 
f  rme  1  ct  notions  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  science. 

If  th  ju  tn^s  of  these  remarks  be  admitted,  the  demonstra- 
tion in  question  must  be  allowed  to  be  as  well  entitled  to  tliQ 
name,  as  any  other  which  the  mathematician  can  produce ;  for 
as  our  conclusions  relative  to  the  properties  of  the  circle,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  hypothetical  theorems,  are  not  the  less 
rigorously  and  necessaidy  tiue,  that  no  material  cii-cle  may  any- 
where exists  correspondmg  exactly  to  the  definition  of  that 
figure,  so  the  proof  gi\  en  by  Enchd  of  the  fourth  proposition 
would  not  be  the  less  demonstrative,  although  our  senses  were 
incomparably  less  acute  than  they  aie,  and  althongh  no  material 
triangle  continued  of  the  same  magnitude  for  a  single  instant. 
Indeed,  when  we  have  once  acquired  the  ideas  of  equality  and 
of  a  common  measure,  our  mathematical  conclusions  would  not 
be  in  the  least  affected,  if  all  tiie  bodies  in  the  imiverse  should 
vanish  into  nothing, 

IV.    Of    oun    reasonings    concerking    probable    ok 
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0ONTiNGi!KT  TKDTHS.  1.  NatTow  field  of  demon&lTcdive  evi- 
dence.—  If  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature  of 
demonstrative  evidence  be  admitted,  the  province  over  which  it 
extends  must  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  ohjecis  of  pure 
mathematics.  A  science  pei-fectly  analogous  to  this,  in  point 
of  evidence,  may,  indeed,  be  ctineeived,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, to  consist  of  a  series  of  propositions  relating  to  moral, 
to  poIilicaJ,  or  to  physical  subjects ;  but  as  it  could  answer  no 
other  purpose  than  to  display  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor, 
hai-aiy  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  been  hitherto  attempted. 
The  only  exception  which  I  can  think  of,  occurs  in  the  specu- 
lations formerly  mentioned  under  the  title  of  theoretical  me- 
chanic. 

On  the  application  of  matkematies  in  practical  geometry  and  ■ 
physics.  —  But  if  the  field  of  mathematical  demonstration  be 
limited  entirely  to  hypothetical  or  conditional  truths,  whence,  it 
may  he  asked,  arises  the  extensive  and  tke  various  utility  of 
mathematical  knowledge  in  our  physical  i-esean?lies,  and  in  the 
arts  of  Ufe  ?  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is  to  be  found  in  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  those  objects  to  which  the  suppositions  of 
the  mathematician  are  confined ;  in  consequence  of  which  pecu- 
liarities, real  combinations  of  ciretitnstances  may  fall  under  the 
examination  of  our  senses,  approximating  far  more  nearly  to 
what  his  definitions  describe,  than  is  to  be  expected  in  any  other 
fheoi'etical  process  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  a  correspond- 
ing coincidence  between  his  abstract  conclusions,  and  those  fads 
*'»  practical  geometry  and  in  physics  which  they  help  him  to 
ascertain. 

For  the  more  complete  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  first  place,  that  although  the  peculiar  force  of 
that  reasoning  which  is  propei-ly  called  mathematical,  depends 
on  the  circumstance  of  its  principles  being  hypothetical,  yet  if, 
in  any  instance,  the  supposition  could  be  ascertained  as  actually 
existing,  the  conclusion  might,  with  the  very  same  certainly,  ha 
applied.  If  I  were  satisfied,  for  example,  that  in  a  particular 
circle  drawn  on  paper,  all  the  radii  were  exactly  equal,  every 
property  which  Euclid  has  demonstrated  of  that  curve,  might 
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be  confidently  affii-med  to  belong  to  this  diagram.  As  the  tlung, 
however,  here  supposed,  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  imper- 
fection of  our  senses,  the  truths  of  geometry  can  never,  in  ihcir 
practical  apph'cations,  possess  demonstrative  evidence ;  but  only 
that  kind  of  evidence  which  our  organs  of  perception  enable  us 
to  obtain. 

But  although,  in  Uie  practical  applications  of  mathematica,  the 
evidence  of  our  conclusions  differs  essentially  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  truths  investigated  in  the  theory,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  these  conclusionB  are  the  less  important. 
j^  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  our  data  vriU  he  that  of  aS  our 
subsequent  deductimu  ;  and  it  fortunately  happens,  that  the  same 
imperfections  of  sense  which  limit  what  is  physically  attainable 
■  in  the  former,  limit  also,  to  the  very  same  extent,  what  is  prac- 
tically useful  ill  the  latter.  The  astonishing  precision  which 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  modern  times  has  given  to  mathe- 
matical instruments,  has,  in  fact,  communicated  a  nicety  to  the 
results  of  practical  geometry,  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  of 
human  life,  and  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  aniicipations  of 
our  forefathers.* 


*  See  a  very  interesdng  and  able  article,  in  tha  fifth  volnme  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  on  Colonel  Mudgo'fl  account  of  the  operations  car- 
riod  on  for  accomplishing  a  trigonomBtrical  aurvaj  of  England  and  Wales. 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting;  a  few  sentences. 

"  In  two  distances  that  were  deduced  from  sets  of  triangles,  the  one 
measured  by  General  Hoy  in  1787,  the.  other  by  Major  Mudge  in  1794, 
one  of  24,133  miles,  and  the  other  of  3S,68B,  the  two  measures  agreed 
within  a  foot  as  to  the  first  distance  and  sixteen  inches  as  to  the  second- 
Such  an  agreement,  where  the  observers  and  the  msjrumonta  were  both 
(liffijrent,  where  the  lines  measuied  were  of  such  extent  and  deduced 
from  such  a  variety  of  data  is  probably  without  any  otbei  ei-ample 
Coincidences  of  this  sort  are  frequent  in  the  tngonometrical  survey  and 
prove  how  mnch  more  good  instruments  used  by  skilful  and  attentiio 
observers,  are  capable  of  peiforming  than  the  moot  sanguine  theorist 
could  liave  ever  ventm'ed  to  foi  etell 

"  It  is  cnrions  to  compare  the  earlj  efsoys  of  practical  geometry  n  icll 
the  perfections  to  which  its  operations  have  now  leached  and  to  consider 
that,  while  the  artist  had  made  so  litllt  pragiess  the  theorist  hid  reiwhed 
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This  i-emarkable,  and  indeed  singular  coiocidenee  of  propo- 
sitions piii'ely  hypothetical,  with  facta  which  fall  under  the 
examination  of  our  senses,  is  owing,  as  I  already  hinted,  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  objects  about  which  mathematics  is  con- 
versant; and  to  the  opportu city  which  we  have  {in  consequence 
of  that  mensurability,*  which  belongs  to  all  of  them)  of  adjust- 
ing, with  a  degi-ee  of  accuracy  approximating  nearly  to  the 
truth,  the  data  from  which  we  are  to  reason  in  our  practical 
operations,  to  those  which  are  assumed  in  our  theory.  The 
only  affections  of  matter  which  these  objects  comprehend  are 
extension  aai  Jiffure  ;  affections  which  matter  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  space,  and  which  may  therefore  be  separated  in  fact, 
as  well  as  abstracted  ia  thought,  fivDm  all  ita  other  sensible  qual- 
ities.    In  examining,  accordingly,  the  relations  of  quantity  con- 


umiij  of  tho  eubIiniQ9t  heiglita  of  madiematical  speculation;  that  the  lat 
ter  had  found  ont  tlie  area  of  the  drcle,  and  calculated  its  circumference 
to  mora  than  a  hundwd  places  of  decimals,  when  the  former  could  hardly 
divide  an  arc  into  minutes  of  a  degree ;  and  that  mnu;  excellent  trcatisea 
had  been  written  on  the  properties  of  eui've  lines,  before  a  straight  Una 
of  considerable  length  Imd  erer  been  carefully  drawn,  or  exactly  moafl- 
nred  on  the  savface  of  the  earth." 

*  In  an  Essay  on  Quantity,  by  Dr.  Keid,  published  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Loudon,  for  the  year  174S,  maihematies  is  very 
correctly  defined  to  be  "(Ae  doclrine  of  measure."  "The  object  of  this 
science,"  tlie  author  observes,  "is  commonly  said  t«  be  quantity ;  in  which 
case,  quandty  ought  to  be  defined,  what  may  be  measareit.  Those  who 
have  defined  qnantiiy  to  be  whatever  is  capable  of  more  or  less,  have  given 
too  wide  a  notion  of  it,  which  has  led  some  persons  to  apply  mathematical 
reasoning  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it."  The  appropriate  objects  of 
this  science  are  therefore  such  things  alone  as  admit  not  only  of  beinf  in- 
creased and  diminished,  but  of  being  mnltiplied  a  d  d  v  ded  In  other 
words,  the  common  qtialily  which  cliaracteiiics  all  of  hem  s  he  laert- 
suroMilj/. 

In  the  same  essay,  Dr.  Eeid  has  illtistrated,  with  mu  h  nae  u  ty  a  dis- 
tanotion  (hinted  at  by  Aristotle)  of  qtiantity  into  prope  and  mproper, 
"IcbU  that,"  says  he,  "ynipersBOHiily,  which  is  meos  ed  bi/  iso  alnd; 
or  which,  of  its  own  nature,  is  capable  of  being  doubled  or  tieLled,  with- 
out taking  in  any  quantity  of  a  different  kind  as  a  measure  of  it.  Thus  a 
line  is  measured  by  known  lines,  as  inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  and  the  length 
of  a  foot  being  known,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  length  of  two 
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necteii  with  these  aft'ections,  we  are  not  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  those  physical  accidents,  which,  in  the  other  applications  of 
mathematical  science,  necessarily  render  the  result  moi-e  or 
less  at  variance  with  the  theory.  In  measuring  the  height  of  a 
mountain,  or  in  the  survey  of  a  country,  if  we  are  at  due  pains 
in  ascertainmg  our  data,  and  if  we  reason  from  them  with  math- 
ematical stnctness,  the  result  may  be  depended  on  as  accurate 
Witiun  vfiy  narrow  limits;  and  as  there  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
coiiectneos  of  our  data  by  which  the  result  can  be  vitiated,  the 
hmita  of  poa&ible  error  may  themselves  be  assigned.  But  in 
the  'iimple't  applications  of  mathematics  to  mechanics  or  to 
physics,  the  abstractions  which  are  necessary  in  the  theory,  must 
always  leave  out  circumstances  wliich  are  essentially  connected 
with  the  effect.  In  demonstrating,  for  esrample,  the  property 
of  the  lever,  we  absti'act  entirely  from  its  own  weight,  and  con- 
sider it  as  an  inflexible  mathematical  line ;  —  suppositions  with 
which  the  fact  cannot  possibly  correspond;  and  for  which,  of 
course,  allowances  (which  nothing  but  physical  experience  can 
enable  us  to  judge  of)  must  be  made  in  practice. 

Next  to  practical  geometry,  properly  so  called,  one  of  the 


faet,  ov  of  any  part  or  multiple  of  k  foot.  This  known  longtli,  by  being 
multipliei^  or  divided,  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  distinct  idea  of  any  length 
ivhntsoever. 

"  Improim-  qvantiig  is  that  which  eantiot  be  measured  by  its  mini  kind,  bat  to 
which  we  assign  a  moBEure  in  somo  proper  quantity  that  is  nJated  to  it. 
Thus  Telocity  of  motion,  when  we  eonaider  it  by  itself,  cannot  he  measured. 
We  may  perceive  one  body  to  move  feEter,  Bnolhar  slower,  hut  we  can  pei^ 
ceive  no  pi-opovtion  or  raljo  between  llieir  velocities,  without  taking  in 
some  quantity  of  another  kind  to  moaBure  them  by.  Having  tberetbre 
observed,  that  by  a  greater  velocity,  a  greater  spsco  la  passed  over  iu  the 
same  time,  by  a  less  velocity  a  less  space,  and  by  an  equal  velocity  an 
eqnnl  space  i  we  hence  learn  to  meastcre  udocilg  by  the  space  passed  over  in 
a  given  time,  and  to  reckon  it  to  be  in  exact  praportion  to  that ;  and  haV' 
ing  once  assigned  this  mcaanre  to  it,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then,  con- 
ceive one  velocity  exactly  double,  or  triple,  of  in  any  proportion  to  another. 
We  can  then  introduce  it  iaia  mathemMicfil  reasoning,  without  denger  of 
error  oi-  confusion;  and  may  use  it  as  a  measure  of  other  improper 
quantities." 
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easiest  applications  of  mitliem \ticai  thtoiy  occuia  iii  those 
bi'anches  of  opitcs  whieli  aie  distingmslied  by  the  name  of 
caiofii  tcs  and  dioptncs  In  these,  the  physic  il  prmi  iplea  from 
which  we  leaaon  are  few  and  piCLiselj  definite,  ind  the  lest 
oi  the  proce&s  is  aa  pur^  geometiic'il  as  the  Elements  of 
Eudid 

In  that  pait  of  astronomy,  too,  which  relatei  solely  to  the 
phenomena,  without  any  considci ition  of  phisw.'J  causes,  our 
reoaoningo  are  purelj  gpometiical  The  data,  indeed,  on  whith 
we  proceed,  must  have  been  previously  asceitained  by  observa- 
tion i  but  the  inferences  we  draw  from  these  are  connected  with 
them  by  mathematical  demonstration,  and  are  accessible  to  all 
who  are  ac"iuainted  with  the  theory  of  spherics. 

In  physical  astronomy,  the  law  of  gravitation  becomes  also  a 
principle  or  datum  in  our  reasoaings ;  but,  as  in  the  celestial 
phenomena  it  is  disengaged  from  the  effects  of  the  various 
other  causes  which  are  combined  with  it  near  the  surface  of  our 
planet,  this  branch  of  physics,  as  it  is  of  all  the  most  sublime 
and  comprehensive  in  its  objects,  eo  it  aeema,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other,  to  open  a  fair  and  advantageous  field  for 
mathematical  ingenuity. 

On  the  fundamental  law  of  belief  iwiohed  in  all  our  reason- 
ings about  crnitingent  truths.  —  In  the  instances  which  liave 
been  last  mentioned,  the  evidence  of  our  conciusions  resolves 
ultimately  not  oniy  into  that  of  sense,  but  into  another  law  of 
belief  foi-merly  mentioned ;  that  which  leads  us  to  expect  the 
continuance,  in  future,  of  the  established  order  of  physical  phe- 
nomena. A  very  sticking  illustration  of  this  presents  itself  in 
the  computations  of  the  astronomer;  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
predicts,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance,  many  centuries  before 
they  happen,  the  appearances  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  to 
exhibit.  The  same  fact  is  assumed  in  all  our  conclusions  in 
jiatural  philosophy ;  and  sometliing  extremely  analogous  to  it 
in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  human  affairs.  They  relate, 
in  both  cases,  not  to  necessary  connections,  but  to  probable  or 
confiiigent  events;  of  which,  how  confidently  soever  we  may 
expect  them  to  take  place,  the  failure  is  by  no  means  perceived 
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to  be  impossible.  Sucb  conclusions,  therefore,  differ  essentially 
fi'om  those  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  demo nsf rations  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  not  only  command  our  assent  to  tlie  theo- 
rems tliey  establish,  but  satisfy  us  that  the  contrai-y  suppositiona 
are  absurd. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  demonstrative  and  probable  evidence  ;  and 
I  purposely  borrowed  them  from  aciencoa  where  the  two  are 
brougiit  into  immediate  contrast  with  each  other,  and  where  the 
authority  of  both  lias  hitherto  been  equally  undisputed. 

Before  prosecuting  any  further  the  subject  of  probable  evi- 
dence, some  attention  seems  to  be  due,  in  the  iirst  place,  to  the 
grounds  of  that  fundamental  supposition  on  which  it  proceeds, — 
the  atabUity  of  the  oi-der  of  nature.  Of  this  important  sub- 
ject^ accordingly,  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  length. 

2.  Of  (Ae  permanence  or  stability  in  the  order  of  nature, 
which  is  presupposed  in  owr  reasonings  concerning  contingent 
truths.  —  In  the  language  of  modern  science,  the  established 
order  in  the  succession  of  physical  events,  is  commonJy  referred 
(by  a  sort  of  flgui-e  or  metaphor)  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature.*  It  is  a  mode  of  speaking  extremely  convenient  fram 
its  conciseness,  but  is  apt  to  suggest  to  the  fancy  a  groundless, 
and,  indeed,  absurd  analogy  between  the  materia]  and  the 
moral  worlds.  As  the  order  of  society  results  from  the  lans 
prescribed  by  the  legialalor,  so  the  oider  of  the  universe  is 
conceived  to  result  from  certain  laws  established  hy  the  Deity. 
Thus,  it  ia  customary  io  say,  that  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to- 
wards the  earth's  surface,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea, 
and  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  are  consequences 
of  the  law  of  grasitation.  But  allhough,  in  one  sense,  thia 
may  he  abundantly  accurate,  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  in 
view,  that  it  is  not  a  literal,  but  a  metaphorical,  slalemenl  of  the 
truth;  a  statement  somewhat  analogous  to  that  poetical  expres- 
sion in  the  sacred  writings,  in  which  God  is  said  "  to  have 
given  his  decree  to  the  seas,  that  they  should  not  pass  his  com- 
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miiniinient,"  In  those  politkal  assciatioiib  fiom  wiiifli  tlie 
metapiioi  is  boi-i-owad,  the  luws  are  addressed  to  raltQiial  and 
voluntary/  agents,  who  are  able  to  eomprehead  their  meaning, 
and  to  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly ;  whereaa,  in  the 
material  universe,  the  subjects  of  our  observation  are  under- 
stood by  all  men  to  be  unconseious  and  passive,  (that  is,  are  ua- 
dei-stood  to  be  unchangeable  in  their  state,  without  ihe  influence 
of  some  foreign  and  external  foi-ce;)  and  consequently,  the 
order  so  admirably  maintained,  amidst  all  the  various  changes 
which  they  actually  undergo,  not  only  injplies  intelligence  in 
its  first  conception,  but  impiies,  in  its  continued  existence,  the 
incessant  agetiey  of  power,  executing  the  purposes  of  wise 
design.  If  the  word  law,  therefore,  be,  in  such  instances,  lit- 
erally interpreted,  it  must  mean  a  unifona  mode  of  operation 
prescribed  by  the  Deity  to  himself;  and  it  haa  accordingly 
been  explained  in  this  seuse  by  some  of  our  best  philosophical 
writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Clarke.  In  employing,  however, 
the  woi-d  with  an  esclusive  reference  to  esperimental  philoso- 
phy, it  is  more  correctly  logical  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  state- 
ment of  some  general  fact  with  respect  to  the  order  of  nature ; 
a  fact  which  has  been  found  to  hold  uniformly  in  our  past  expe- 
rience, and  on  the  continuance  of  which,  in  future,  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  mind  determines  us  confidently  to  rely. 

Tb^  laws  of  nature  are  not  efficient  caitses,  —  After  what  has 
been  already  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
absurdity  of  that  opinion,  or  rather  of  that  mode  of  speaking, 
■which  seems  to  refer  the  order  of  the  universe  to  general  lams 
operating  as  efficient  causes.*     Absurd,  however,  as  it  is,  there 

*  [Those  who  haye  not  reflected  laaeh  upon  Iho  suhject,  are  apt  to 
imnghie  that  a  plienomenoii  is  accounted  for,  or  in  other  woi'da,  that  its 
cause  !s  diacrmered,  when  we  have  sncceeded  in  refeiring  it  to  some  Law  of 
Nature  that  was  previously  known,  and  witii  the  operation  of  whicli  we 
hsve  become  fumiUdr.  Thus,  ss  Franklin  discovered  that  the  lightning  19 
an  electrical  phenomenon,  —  ths,t  is,  thut  it  manifiists  the  same  appear- 
ancea,  and  is  followed  by  the  same  results,  that  attend  the  electricity  which 
is  developed  by  rubbing  a  glass  tube,  — he  is  populariy  said  to  have  dis- 
covered Itie  caase  of  the  lightniug.    But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
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ia  reason  to  suspect,  that  it  has,  with  many,  liad  tlie  effect  of 
keeping  the  Deity  out  of  view,  while  they  were  studying  hia 
works.  To  an  incautious  use  of  the  same  very  equivocal 
phrase,  may  be  traced  the  hewilderiiig  ohscurity  in  the  specula- 
tions of  some  eminent  French  writers,  concerning  its  meta- 
physical impoi-t.  Even  the  great  Montesquieu,  in  the  very  first 
chapter  of  his  principal  work,  has  lost  himself  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  explain  its  meaning,  when,  by  a  simple  statement  of 

eanEB  of  electricity  stiil  remains  to  be  aBcertmned.  All  that  Franklin  ac- 
complished WHS  to  refer  tertaiu  phenomena,  which  had  hitherto  been  iso- 
lated, or  had  formed  a  class  by  themselvos,  to  a  class  of  other  piienomona, 
which  seem  to  be  better  known  only  beeanse  they  are  more  familiar  to  us, 
and  can  bo  repi-odnced  nt  pleasure. 

"  What  is  cflUeil  explaining  one  law  of  nature  by  anotlior,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  "  is  but  substituting  one  mystery  for  another ;  and  (loos  nothing  to 
render  the  general  conise  of  nature  other  tlian  mysterious;  we  can  no 
more  assign  a  a,%  for  the  more  extensive  laws  than  lor  the  partiBl  ones. 
The  explanation  may  substitute  a  mystery  wliieh  has  become  familiar,  and 
lias  grown  to  seem  not  myateriona,  tor  one  which  is  still  strange.  And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  e^qtlanatioa,  in  common  parlance.  But  the  process 
with  which  we  are  heie  concerned,  oftan  does  the  very  contraiy;  it  resolves 
a  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  fiuniliar,  into  one  of  which  we  previously 
knew  little  or  nothing ;  as  where  the  common  fact  of  the  fall  of  heavy 
bodies  is  resolved  into  a  tendency  of  all  particles  of  matter  towards  one 
another.  It  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  therefore,  that  when  philoso- 
phers speak  of  explaining  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  they  always 
mean,  poindng  out,  not  some  more  &mili^,  but  merely  some  more  gen- 
eral, phenomenon  of  which  it  is  a  partial  exemplification." 

"The  laws  thns  eiilaned  or  resolved,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  aiv 
coanted  for;  but  the  expiession  is  i  leorrect,  if  taken  to  mean  any  thing 
more  than  what  has  been  alretdy  stated.  In  minds  not  habituated  to 
acenrate  thinking  there  is  often  a  confused  notion  that  the  general  laws 
are  the  causes  of  tlie  partial  ones  that  the  law  of  general  grBvitation,  for 
example,  entires  the  phen  imen  i  of  the  tail  of  bodies  to  the  earlh.  Bnt 
to  assort  this,  wonld  bo  a  misuse  ot  the  word  cmise;  terrestrial  gravity  ia 
not  an  effea  of  general  giav  \  i  n  but  a  ca  f  it ;  that  is,  one  kind  of 
the  particular  instances  in  h  ch  that  gen  al  law  obtains.  To  account 
for  a  law  of  natare  means,  an  I    a    m  more  than  to  assign  othet 

laws  more  general,  together  w  tl      1!      t  ffioh  laws  and  colloeatioiis 

being  supposed,  tlie  parlial  1  w  f  II  w  th  ut  any  additional  supposi- 
tion."—Mill's  Zojic,  pp.  276  277] 
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the  esaential  distinction  between  its  literal  and  its  mctophoncal 
acceptations,  he  might  have  at  once  cleared  up  the  mystery. 
After  telUng  us  that  "  laws,  in  their  most  extensive  signiflca- 
lion,  are  tlie  necessary  relations  Qes  rapports  necessaires)  whieii 
arise  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  tbat,  in  thb  sense,  all 
beiags  have  their  laws;  —  that  the  Deity  has  hia  laws;  tie 
materia!  world  its  laws;  intelligences  superior  to  man  their 
laws;  the  brutes  their  laws;  man  his  laws;"  he  proceeds  to 
remai-k,  "That  the  moral  world  is  far  from  being  so  well  gov- 
erned as  the  material ;  for  the  former,  although  it  has  its  laws, 
which  are  invariable,  does  not  observe  these  laws  so  constantly 
as  the  latter."  It  is  evident  that  this  remark  derives  whatever 
plausibility  it  possesses  from  a  plccy  upon  words  ;  from  confound- 
ing moral  laws  with  physical ;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  from  con- 
founding laws  which  are  addressed  by  a  legislator  to  intelhgent 
bifings,  with  those  general  conclusions  concerning  the  established 
(rder  of  the  universe,  to  which,  when  legitimately  inferred  from 
an  induction  sufficiently  extensive,  philosophers  have  metaphor- 
ically applied  the  title  of  Lcnas  of  Mature.  In  the  one  case, 
the  conformity  of  the  law  witli  the  nature  of  things  does  not 
eU  aU  depend  on  its  heing  observed  or  not,  but  on  the  reasonable- 
ness and  moral  obligation  of  tlie  law.  la  the  other  ease,  the 
veiy  definition  of  the  word  law  supposes  that  it  applies  uni- 
versally; insomuch  ih&i,  if  it  failed  in  one  single  instance,  if 
would  cease  to  be  a  lam.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  quibble  to  say, 
that  the  laws  of  the  material  world  are  better  observed  than 
those  of  the  moi'al;  the  meaning  of  the  word  law,  in  the  two 
cases  to  which  it  is  here  applied,  being  so  totally  difl^erent,  as  to 
render  the  comparison  or  contrast,  in  the  statement  of  which  it 
is  involved,  altogether  illusory  and  sophistical.  Indeed,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  to  strip  the  proposition  of  every  semblance 
of  plausibility,  bat  an  attention  to  this  verbal  ambiguity. 

This  metaphorical  employment  of  the  word  law,  to  express  a 
gener^  fact,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted 
in  the  technical  phraseology  of  ancient  philosophy,  is  not  un- 
usual among  the  classical  writers,  when  speaking  of  those  phys- 
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ical  arrangementa,  wlietlier  on  the  earth  or  in  the  hcaYcns, 
which  continue  to  exiiibit  the  same  appearance  from  age  to  age. 
"  Hie  seg«tfls,  illic  vemant  felicius  uvie  ; 

Arborei  fstus  alibi,  atque  injusaa  virescunt 

Gramioa.    Noone  TidsB,  croceos  ut  Toiolos  odores, 

India  mittit  ebur,  mollea  sua  ihura  Sab^ei  ? 

Ac  Clialjbea  nudi  fecrum,  virosaqne  Poutus 

CasWrea,  Ellaclum  palmas  Epiros  equarum  1 

Conllnno  lias  l^es,  ceteritaqtiejiedera  certia 

Jmposiiit  naiuro  locis." 

Vicg.  Georg.  i.  GO.* 

Tlie  saine  metaphor  occurs  in  another  passage  of  the  Georg- 
ics,  where  the  poet  describes  the  regularity  whicli  is  exhibited 
in  the  ecoaomy  of  the  bees :  — 


Ui'bis  haboiit,  magnisgne  ag itant  su6  leffibiis  ^vnm." 

The  following  lines  from  Ovid'a  account  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  are  still  more  in  point:  — 

"  Et  renim  cansas,  et  quid  natota  docebat ; 
Quid  Dens  :  Unde  nirea  :  qiue  fnlminia  esset  origo  ; 
Jupiter,  an  venti,  diecussa  nube  tonareiit : 
Quid  qnateret  terras,  qtid  eidera  lege  moaront, 
Et  qnodeunque  latet." 

Ovid.  Met.  sv.  68.1 

*  i"  Hera  golden  coru,  tbere  hifdous  gi'ttpes  alomid, 

Bee^st  thou  net  Tmolns  s^n^on  sweeCa  dlspesEe, 
Her  ivocy  Ind-T  Arabia  fraokmcenBeT 
The  nsltea  Chnljiea  Ihsit  itoa  ore  ? 

Willie,  fi>r  OlyiBpia  ^aiueE,  BpiruB  breeds, 

Piiat  axed  on  cetlaln  cllmee  anil  cerlala  knila." 

Wittfio'3  trsnslatlon.] 
t  L"  They,  they  alone  a  general  Interest  share^ 
^helr  yoai^  comniibtJiig  bo  the  publia  oare, 
Ana  all  POBcomns  In  the  cnmoion  canae, 

Warton.] 
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Sagacity  and  foiestght  d^endent  on  the  vtiiftrmitg  of  the 
laws  of  natme  — I  have  quoted  these  diflerent  passages  from 
ancient  authors,  clueSj  as  aa  illuatration  of  the  strength  and 
of  the  simiHiityot  the  mipres^ion  which  the  oidei  of  nature 
has  made  on  the  nunds  of  leflpctmg  men,  in  ill  ageg  of  the 

AnA  whaC  wss  God^  and  wbj  the  Beuy  £aon3 
Tbat  Shook  the  steodi^t  e^th.  And  vhenCA  began, 

Or  olnndB  mih  nilte  fragrant  buret  aboie ;  — 

Of  (hcEe,  and  tbinga  bejond  Oie  coniniOD  raicli, 

He  Epokeiaadchorm^  1^3  audience  wltb  bis  apeecb,^' 

Ilrjden'a  trmalatioii.l 
I  sliftll  only  add  to  these  quotations  the  epigram  of  Claudian  on  the 
instrument  said  to  be  invented  by  Archimedes  for  representing  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  which  ■varioas  expressions  occur  eoiniiiii- 
ing  remarkably  with  tlie  scope  of  the  foregoing  observaUons. 
*'  Jupiter  la  parro  cum  cemerBt  sthera  vitro 

Hucdue  mdrtalle  progreH^a  poteulja  cune ; 

Jam  meuB  in  fragUi  laditor  erde  labar. 
Jura  Fob,  ]YraiuQ.ae  £dem,  le^Que  Beorum 

Inclnsus  TdLils  fiunulatur  aplrlCus  antrls^ 


PfTCUlrit 

nropril 

immen 

MtuB  %Difer  anm 

£t  Ebnulata  ni 

miCynl 

ana&ei, 

it««s(tL 

QuUfelw 

,™SaiL 

amnla 

Bpsrva 

reperia 

mamiB." 

fTn.si.Jpv 

ebebe: 

ldadryatalglob9di!pi=.T 

Tbe  fligbt  of  ebav  impriaoned  ^r  be 
Its  simple  powers  their  Tailing  m< 
Ibe  Zodiac  hers  rcvolvea  its  litds  js 

The  Bptftas  bj  liunian  art  attnned  a 
Impelled  by  it  the  ttaxs  in  etber  ec 

Bolmooeiw'  chariot  and  bin  bridge  of 
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world.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  fof,  were  things  differently  eon- 
stitoted,  it  would  be  impossible  for  man  to  derive  benefit  from 
experience ;  and  tlie  powers  of  obser^'atiou  and  memoiy  would 
be  subservient  only  to  the  gratification  of  an  idle  cuiiosity.*  In 
consequence  of  those  uniform  laws  by  which  the  succession  of 
events  is  actually  regulated,  every  fact  collected  with  respect  to 
the  past  is  a  foundation  of  sagacity  and  of  skill  with  respect  to 
the  future ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  chiefly  this  application  of  expe- 
rience to  anticipate  what  is  yet  to  happen,  wliich  forms  the  in- 
tellectual superiority  of  one  individual  over  another.  The 
remark  holds  equally  in  all  the  vai-ions  pursuits  of  mankind, 
whether  speculative  or  active.  As  an  astronomei-  is  able,  by 
reasonings  founded  on  past  observations,  to  predict  those  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  which  astonish  or  terrify  the  savage  ;  — 
as  the  chemist,  from  his  previous  familiarity  with  the  changes 
operated  upon  bodies  by  heat  or  by  mistore,  caa  predict  the 
result  of  innumerable  experiments,  which  to  others  furnish  only 
matter  of  amusement  and  wonder; — so  a  studious  observer  of 
human  affairs  acquires  a  prophetic  foresight  {stili  more  incom- 
.prehensible  to  tlie  multitude)  with  respect  to  the  future  fortunes 
of  mankind; —  a  foresight  which,  if  it  does  not  ii,ach,  like  our 
anticipationa  in  physical  science,  to  partlcul^^  and  definite 
events,  amply  compensates  foi  ■nhat  it  wants  in  pieciiiion,  by 
the  extent  and  vai-iety  of  the  pioapctts  which  it  opens  It  is 
from  this  appreheiided  analogy  helween  the  Jvture  and  the  past 
that  historiofd  hiowledge  derives  the  whole  of  its  value  ;  and  were 
the  analogy  completely  to  fail,  the  records  of  former  ages  would, 
in  point  of  utility,  rank  with  the  fictions  of  poetry.  Nor  is  the 
case  different  in  the  business  of  common  life.  Upon  what  does 
the  success  of  men  in  their  private  concerns  so  essentially  de- 
pend as  on  their  own  prudence;  and  what  else  does  this  word 
mean,  than  a  wise  regard,  in  every  step  of  their  conduct,  to  the 
lessons  which  experience  has  taught  them  ? 

!  of  the  uniformity  of  natural  laws.  —  The  dcpart- 
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ments  of  the  universe  in  whicli  we  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing this  regular  order  displayed,  are  the  three  following ;  —  1. 
The  phenomena  oi  inanimate  matter;  2.  The  phenomena  of 
the  lower  animals;  and,  3.  The  ptenomeaa  exhibited  by  ike 
human,  race. 

1.  On  the  first  of  these  heads,  I  have  oaly  to  repeat  wliat 
was  before  remarked,  That  in  aS  the  pkenommia  of  the  material 
world,  the  uniformity  in  the  order  of  events  is  conceived  hy  ws  to 
he  complete  and  infallihle;  insomuch  that,  to  be  assured  of  the 
same  result  upon  a  repetition  of  the  same  experiment,  we  re- 
quire only  to  be  satisfied,  that  both  have  been  made  in  circum- 
stances precisely  similar.  A  single  experiment,  accordingly,  if 
conducted  with  due  attention,  is  considered,  by  the  most  cautious 
inquirers,  as  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  physical  fact ;  and 
if,  on  any  occasion,  it  should  be  repeated  a  second  time,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  certmnty  in  the  conclusion,  it  is  merely  with  a 
view  of  guarding  against  the  effects  of  the  accidental  concomi- 
tants which  may  have  escaped  notice,  when  the  first  result  was 
obtained. 

2.  The  case  is  nearly  similar  in  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  brutes,  the  various  tribes  of  which  furnish  a  subject  of  ex- 
amination so  steady,  that  the  rcTnarks  made  on  a  few  individuals 
may  he  extended,  with  little  risk  of  error,  to  the  whole  species. 
To  thb  uniformity  in  their  instincts  it  is  owing,  that  man  can  so 
easily  maintain  his  empire  over  them,  and  employ  them  as 
^ents  or  instruments  for  accomplishing  his  purposes;  advan- 
tages which  would  be  wholly  lost  to  him,  if  the  operations  of 
instinct  were  aa  much  diversified  as  those  of  human  reason. 
Here,  therefore,  we  may  plainly  trace  a  purpose  or  design,  per- 
fectly analogous  to  that  already  remarked,  with  respect  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  material  world ;  and  the  difference  in 
point  of  exact  imiformity,  which  distinguishes  the  two  classes 
of  events,  obviously  arises  from  a  cei-tain  latitude  of  action, 
which  enables  the  brutes  to  accommodate  themselves,  in  some 
measure,  to  their  accidental  situations;  —  rendering  them,  in 
consequence  of  this  power  of  aCGomQ;odation,  incomparably 
more  serviceaMe  to  our  race  than  they  would  have  been,  if  alto- 
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gather  sulyeoted,  like  mere  matter,  to  tlie  iufluence  of  regular 
and  assignable  causes.  It  is,  moreover,  extremely  -worthy  of 
oteei'vation,  concerning  these  two  departments  of  the  universe, 
that  Ute  miiformiiy  in  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  [the  brutesj 
presupposes  a  CQrresp<mdmg  regidarity  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
former  ^inanimate  matter]  ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  esiahlishecl 
order  of  the  matei-ial  world  were  to  be  essentially  disturbed 
(the  instincts  of  the  brutes  remaning  the  same)  all  their  various 
tribes  would  inevitably  perish.  The  uniformity  of  animal  in- 
stinct, therefore,  hears  a  reference  to  the  constjuicy  and  immu- 
tability of  physical  laws,  not  less  nuinifest,  than  that  of  the  fin 
of  the  fish  to  the  properties  of  the  water,  or  of  the  wing  of  the 
bird  to  those  of  the  atmosphere. 

3.  When  from  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  matter  and  those 
of  the  lower  animals,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  our 
own  species,  inniunerable  lessons  present  themselves  for  the 
instruction  of  all  who  reflect  seriously  on  the  . 
human  life.  These  lessons  require,  indeed,  i 
gree  of  aeuteness  and  good  sense  to  collpct  them,  and  a  still 
more  uncommon  degree  of  caution  to  apply  them  lo  practice ; 
not  only  because  it  is  difficult  to  find  cases  in  which  the  combi- 
nations of  cii-cumstances  are  exactly  the  same,  but  because  the 
peculiarities  of  individucd  character  are  infinite,  and  the  real 
springs  of  action  in  our  fellow-creatures  are  objects  only  of 
vague  and  doubtful  conjectui-e.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact, 
and  one  which  opens  a  wide  field  of  interesting  speculation, 
that,  in  proportion  as  we  extend  our  views  from  particulars  to 
generals,  and  from  indioiduals  to  communities,  hitman  affairs 
exhibit  more  and  more,  a  steady  subject  of  phik 
alion,  and  furnish  a  greater  number  of  jr. 
guide  our  conjectures  concerning  future  contingencies.  To 
speculate  concerning  the  character  or  talents  of  the  individual 
who  shall  possess  the  throne  of  a  particular  kingdom  a  hundred 
years  hence,  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme ;  but  to  indulge 
imagination  in  anticipating,  at  the  same  distance  of  time,  the 
condition  and  character  of  any  great  nation,  with  whose  man- 
ners aiid  pqlitical  situa^on  we  are  well  acquainted,  (although 
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b%  -fi  here  oar  eoneluaions  may  be  widely  erroneous,)  could  not 
be  justly  censured  as  a  misapplication  of  our  faculties  equally 
vain  and  irrational  with  the  former.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hume 
has  made  some  very  ingenious  and  important  remarks  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.* 

Uiiiformitp  in  tlie  general  remit  preserved  amidst  unbounded 
voHety  in  the  particulars.  —  The  same  okservation  is  apphcable 

*  fTha  following  is  tbe  passage  refcn-ed  to. 

"  Notliing  reqnh-CB  grealer  nicety,  in  our  inquiries  concerning  human 
affairs,  lha.n  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is  owing  to  diance,  and  what  pro- 
ceeds from  causes  ;  nor  is  there  any  subject  in  which  an  author  is  more  lia- 
ble to  deceive  himself  by  false  subtilties  a,nd  refinements.  To  say  that 
any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cats  ahoi't  al!  fnvther  inquiry  coneemmg 
it,  aud  leaves  the  writer  ia  the  same  stale  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  But  wlien  iiio  event  ia  supposed  to  proceed  fram  covtMn  and 
stable  causes,  lie  may  tlien  display  his  ingenuity  in  assigning  these  causes ; 
and  as  a  man  of  auy  subtilty  can  never  bo  at  any  loss  in  this  particular,  he 
has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  swelling  bis  volumes,  and  discovering  his 
profound  knowledge  in  obBerviug  what  escapes  the  vnlgar  and  ignorant 

"  The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  must  depend  upon  every 
particular  man's  sagacity  in  considering  every  particular  incident.  But  if 
I  were  to  assign  any  general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  distinction,  it 
monld  bo  the  following  :  What  depends  ipoit  a  few  pf.>  sons  is,m  a  great  meia- 
vre,  lo  be  ascribed  to  chance;  what  arises  from  a  great  numbi^  viay  often  be  ac 
Eomtled  for  /'i/  determinate  and  Jcnown  canseaM 

"  Two  natural  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  tliis  rule.  J^Vraf,  if  you  sup- 
pose a  die  to  have  any  bias,  however  small,  to  »  paiticnlar  side,  this  bias, 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  appear  in  a  t&vr  throws,  will  certainly  prerail  in 
&  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to  that  side.  In  like 
manner,  when  any  comes  beget  a  particular  jnelinafion  oi  passion,  at  a 
certmn  time,  and  among  a  certain  people,  though  many  individuals  may 
escape  the  contagion,  and  be  ruled  by  passions  peculiar  to  themselves,  yet 
the  nmltirnde  will  certainly  be  seized  by  ihe  common  affecdon,  and  be 
governed  by  it  in  all  their  actions, 

"  Secondly,  those  principles  or  causes  which  are  fitted  to  operate  on  a 
mullJtade,  a,re  always  of  a,  grosser  and  more  stubborn  nature,  lees  snbject 
to  accidents,  and  lees  influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  those 
which  operate  on  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  so  delicate  and 
refined,  that  the  emallest  incident  in  the  health,  education,  or  fortune  of  a 
particular  person,  is  snfScient  to  divert  Iheir  course  and  retard  their  opera- 
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to  all  other  cases  in  which  events  depend  on  a  nmltiplicity  of 
circumstances.  How  accidental  soever  these  circumstances  may 
appear,  and  how  much  soever  they  may  he  placed,  when  indi- 
vidually considered,  heyond  the  reach  of  our  calculations,  expe- 
rience shows,  that  they  are  somehow  or  other  mutually  adjusted, 
so  as  to  prodace  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  result, 
and  this  uniformity  la  the  more  complete,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  circumstances  combined.  "What  can  appear  more  un- 
certain than  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  among  the  chil- 
dren of  any  one  family  ?  and  yet  how  wonderfully  is  the  bal- 


tion ;  Dor  is  it  possible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general  maxims  ot  oliserva- 
tiona.  Their  influence  at  one  time  will  never  assure  us  concerning  their 
influence  M  anotiier,  even  though  all  slie  general  circumstances  should  be 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

"  To  judge  by  fliia  rule,  the  Somestie  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a 
Btale  must  be  a  more  praper  subject  of  veasoning  and  obaervatlon  than  ihe 
foreign  and  the  violent,  which  ai'e  commonly  produced  by  single  persons, 
and  are  move  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  pas- 
sions and  interests.  The  depression  of  the  Lords,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Commons  in  Enghind,  after  tbe  eta,tutea  of  alienation  and  the  increase  of 
tmde  and  industry,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  by  general  principles, 
tlian  the  depression  of  the  Spanish  and  rise  of  the  French  monarchy  after 
the  death  of  Charles  Quint.  Had  Harry  IV.,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and 
Lonia  XIV.  been  SpEniards,  and  Pbillp  II.,  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  and 
Cbarles  U.  been  ITroncIimen,  the  history  of  tliese  two  nations  had  been 
entirely  reversedL 

"For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  commerce  in  any  kingdom,  than  for  that  of  learning ;  and  a  slate, 
which  shonld  apply  itself  to  the  encouragement  of  one,  would  be  more 
assured  of  success  than  one  which  should  cnltivale  the  otber.  Avarice, 
or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an  □niverBal  passion,  which  operates  at  all  times, 
in  all  places,  and  upon  all  persons  ;  bnt  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  knowledge, 
has  a  very  limited  influence,  and  requires  youth,  leisure,  educaljon,  genius, 
and  example  to  make  it  govern  any  person.  You  will  never  want  book- 
Bcllers,  while  there  are  buyers  of  books ;  but  there  may  fi'equently  be 
readers,  where  there  are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  necessity,  and 
liberty  have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland;  bnt  study  and  application 
have  scarcely  produced  any  eminent  writers."  —  Hume's  Wbi-Ics,  HI.  119- 
121. 

As  society  is  composed  only  of  individuals,  the  movements  and  aspects 
of  society  couU  not  be  predicted,  if  Uie  actions  of  the  individual  members 
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Race  preserved  in  the  case  of  a  numerous  society  !  What  more 
pi'ijcai'iuua  tlian  tbe  duj-ation  of  life  in  an  individual?  aad  yet, 
in  a  long  list  of  persona  of  the  same  age,  and  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  found  to  vary 
within  veiy  nan-ow  limits.  In  an  extensive  district,  too,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  regularity  may  sometimes  be  traced  for  a 
course  of  yeare,  in  the  proportion  of  hirths  and  of  deaths  to  the 
number  of  the  whole  inbabitaots.  Thus,  in  France,  Necker 
informs  us,  that  "the  number  of  hirths  is  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  inhabitants  as  one  to  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  in 
the  districts  that  are  not  favored  by  nature,  nor  hy  moral  cir- 
cumstances ;  this  pi-oportion  is  as  one  to  twenty-five,  twenty- 


were  not,  at  least  in  oerUun  respects,  snlyeot  to  low.  The  reality  and  the 
possibilitj  of  siieli  sdonoos  aa  polities  and  political  eeonomj,  depend  on 
tlie  known  fects,  that  the  actions  of  iiion,  are  inflnenced.  bj  molivea,  that 
tiiere  aro  ceilain  leading  motives,  sucli  as  iJie  desire  of  life,  Iiealih,  fi'ee- 
dom,  and  properly,  which  ore  common  lo  sil  men,  and  therefore  that  ths 
conduct  of  men  on  certain  occasions,  anil  to  a  certain  extent,  can  be  an- 
ticipated with  full  confidence  that  flie  prediction  will  be  jnatifled  by  the 
result.  Were  id  not  so,  no  general  muKima  could  be  established  in  political 
or  sociiil  science,  and  no  iBssons  could  be  derived  from  history.  The  con- 
duct of  men  offers  tbe  same  combina^on  of  uniformity  with  variety,  of 
nnity  of  principle  underlying  innumerable  differences  of  detail,  which  is 
seen  in  tbe  works  of  God  in  the  external  universe.  According  as  the  ob- 
server stands  nearer  or  farther  off,  according  as  his  object  is  to  arrange 
and  classify  for  the  pnrposes  of  science,  or  to  particnlnriie  for  the  sake  of 
description,  so  will  he  be  more  sti'uck  with  the  evidences  of  order  and  uni- 
formity, or  with  tliose  of  diversity  and  fluctuation.  IjOoI;  at  great  masses 
of  men  only  from  a  distance,  at  which  minute  peculiarities  are  lost  in  l^o 
general  elFects,  (just  as  tbe  sounds  from  a  distant  city  are  blended  in  one 
hollow  mnrmiu',)  and  they  appear  like  niachinas,  or  rather  the  multitude 
itself  seems  one  great  machine.  But  esamins  mietoBCOpieally  the  conduct 
of  an  individual  for  two  succflsaive  hours,  and  it  appears  a  mass  of  iiicou. 
sislencies,  motivoless  alterations,  and  oddities  that  baf9e  all  compntaUon 
and  foi-esigbt.  The  v>ilt  alone,  it  is  tme,  is  cbangeful  and  irregular,  its 
very  caprice  indicating  its  freedom;  but  wiU,viben  influenced  by  some 
ruling  passion  and  enlightened  by  reason,  is  comparatively  steady  and  tini- 
(brm  in  its  operations ;  and  loill  enlightened  by  infinite  wisdom,  we  may 
presume,  knows  no  change  of  pntjjose  or  shifting  of  means,  but  reconciles 
perfect  ordca-  witli  endluss  VBriety.  And  such  is  the  character,  both  of  the 
material  nod  moral  universe.] 

40* 
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five  and  a  lialf,  and  twen(y-sis,  in  ike  greatest  part  of  Frauce ; 
in  cities,  as  one  to  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,  and 
even  thirty,  according  to  their  extent  and  their  trade."  "  Such, 
proportions,"  he  observes,  "  can  only  be  remarked  in  districts 
wiere  there  ai-e  no  settlers  nor  emigrants;  bnt  even  the 
differences  ai-isiag  from  these  (the  same  author  adds),  and 
many  other  'causes,  acquire  a  kind  of  uniformity,  when  collec- 
tively considered,  and  in  the  immense  extent  of  so  great  a 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  it  is  on  these  princi- 
ples that  all  the  different  institutions  for  assurances  [insurance'] 
are  founded.  The  object  at  which  they  all  aim,  in  common,  is, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  accidents  to  which  human  life  is  ex- 
posed, or  rather  to  counteract  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
the  irregularity  of  individual  events,  by  the  uniformity  of  gen- 
eral laws. 

The  idea  of  a  great  cycle  in  the  order  of  events.  —  The  ad- 
vantages which  we  derive  from  such  general  conclusions  as  we 
possess  concerning  the  order  of  nature  are  so  great,  and  our 
propensity  to  believe  in  its  existence  is  so  sfrong,  that,  even  in 
cases  where  the  succession  of  events  appeare  the  most  anoma- 
lous, we  are  apt  to  suspect  the  operation  of  fixed  and  constant 
laws,  though  we  may  be  unable  to  trace  them.  The  vulgar,  in 
all  countries,  perhaps,  have  a  propensity  to  imagine,  that,  after 
a  certain  number  of  ^ears,  the  succession  of  plentiful  and  of 
scanty  harvests  begins  again  to  he  repeated  in  the  same  series  as 
before,  a  notion  to  which  Lord  Bacon  himself  has  given  some 
countenance  in  the  following  passage :  "  There  is  a  toy  which  I 
have  heard,  and  I  would  not  have  it  given  over,  but  waited 
upon  a  little.  They  say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
(I  know  not  in  what  part,)  that  every  five-and-thuty  years,  the 
same  kind  and  suite  of  years  and  weathera  comes  about  again  j 
as  great  frosts,  great  wet,  great  di-oughts,  warm  wintere,  sum- 
mers with  little  heat,  and  the  like ;  and  they  call  it  t/ie  prime. 
It  is  a  thing  I  do  the  rather  mention,  because,  computing  back- 
wards, I  have  found  some  concurrence." 

Among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  the  influence  of  tho 
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same  pi-ejudice  is  observable  on  a  scale  still  greatei'j  many  of 
them  having  supposed,  that  at  the  end  of  the  annus  magnus,  or 
Platonic  year,  a  repetition  would  commence  of  all  the  transac- 
tiona  that  have  occurred  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine,  the  predictions  in  Virgil's  Pollio  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  literally  accomplished :  — 

''  Alter  erit  turn  Typhis,  et  altera  quro  yehat  Argo 
Delectos  Horoaa  ;  enint  etiam  allora  bclla ; 
Atqne  iterum  ad  Trojara  magnus  miltetur  AcliiUes."* 

["And  oBief  Argos  bear  the  chosen  powers; 
How  wars  the  bleeding  nations  shall  deBtroy, 
And.  great  Achilles  find  a  second  Troj."l 

The  astronomical  cycles  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  when  combined  witb  that  natural 
bias  of  the  mind  which  I  have  just  remarked,  account  suffi- 
ciently for  this  extension  to  the  moral  world,  of  ideas  su^ested 
by  the  order  of  physical  phenomena. 

dse  made  hy  the  fatalists  of  this  conjecture.  —  Nor  is  this 
hypothesis  of  a  moral  cycle,  extravagant  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  without  its  partizans  among  modern  theorists.  The  train  of 
tliooght,  indeed,  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  adopt  it,  is 
essentially  different ;  but  it  probably  received  uo  small  degree 
of  countenance  in  their  opinion,  from  the  same  bias  which  influ- 
enced the  speculations  of  the  ancients.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  one  of  the  most  profound  mathematiciajis  of  fbe 

*  "Turn  efDcitur,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  this  period,  "cum  solis  et 
lunsj,  at  quinquo  errantium  ad  eandam  inter  56,  comparalionem  eonftctis 
omninm  spatiis,  est  Ikcta  conrersio.     Qu£e  qi^m  longa  sit,  magna  quxs- 

when  the  revolntions  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  five  planets  being  com- 
pleted, they  have  come  round  to  the  same  relativa  place  with  each  other 
as  before.  How  long  this  period  may  be,  is  a  great  question ;  but  it  must 
neeesaarily  bo  a  fixed  and  definite  period.]  —  De  Nat,  Deoncm,  !ib.  ii.  74. 
■'  Hoc  iutervallo,"  Clavius  observea,  "  qnidam  yoiunt,  omniB  quiecunque 
in  miindo  sunt,  eodem  ordins  esse  reditura,  quo  nunc  cernuntnr."  [After 
Ihia  interval,  some  maintain,  all  things  in  the  world  will  tome  round  inla 
tha  same  order  in  which  [hey  are  now.]  —  CUiv.  Commentar,  in  Sphccram, 
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present  age,  (M.  de  la  Grange,)  that  all  the  irreguhnlit;.  iiis- 
ing  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  plaueta  are,  hy  a  combmation 
of  various  arrangements,  necessarily  subjected  to  cert-un  peri- 
odical laws,  so  as  forever  to  secui-e  the  stability  and  order  of 
the  system.  Of  this  sublime  conclusion,  it  has  been  justlj  and 
beautifully  observed,  that  "  after  Newfon'a  theory  of  the  ellip- 
tic orbits  of  the  planets,  La  Grange's  discoveiy  of  fheir  peuod- 
ical  inequalities,  is,  without  doubt,  the  noblest  truth  in  physn  ai 
astronomy  ;  while,  in  i-eapect  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  it 
may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  all,"  The  theorist'", 
however,  to  whom  I  at  present  allude,  seem  dispo^ied  to  coii- 
s  ler  t  n  1  very  d  ffere  t  1  gl  t,  and  to  ea  ploy  t  for  pu  poses 
of  a  e  y  1  ife  ent  fendencj  S  la  2  *^  "ds  t  his  been 
PI  1  hut  of  an  extent  tilt  aflrglt  tie  mignato  j  obably 
regui    e  t)  e  n  od  fi  at  ons  of  the  atmosj  I  ere     nasmuch  as  the 

in  e  Be  e  of  aj  [  ei  nee  mu  t  nev  tably  reciu  henever  a 
CO  cdenceofc  cum  tances  tike  pla  e  The  a^g  egate  h  bors 
of  nen  ndeed  may  be  supposed  at  f  t  t.  ^1 1  to  alter  the 
oper  to  of  natu  il  a  ea  by  cont  uiUy  t  a  sforn  g  tlie 
f  ce  of  our  globe  but  it  must  1  e  re  -oUe  ed  tl  at  as  tl  e  gpncy 
of  an  mal  taelf  st  m  lafed  i  d  detenu  nod  solely  by  the 

nfluen  of  external  bjects  the  eachons  of  hvi  g  he  ngs  cere 
CO  npr  he  ded  n  ike  s  me  necessary  syste  n  a  d,  co  eque  tly, 
that  all  tl  e  events      th  n  tl  e    m  nea  ur-  ble  c  rcu  t  of   1  e  uni- 

1         at    1  e    Pt  f    on  6     ast  I   r  ^     ej  eats    t    et   "nal 


*  The  foregoing  passage  is  ti 
Eeviow.  I  hare  neglectod  to  ta 
those  pnbliaheil  since  1800, 

From  some  expressions  in  this  qaotadon,  it  would  seem  Cliet  the  writer 
cottsidered  it  as  now  established  \}j  mathemnticid  demonstration,  not  only 
that  a  provisiou  is  made  ibr  maintaining  the  order  end  the  stability  of  &» 
solar  system ;  bnt  that,  after  certain  periods,  all  the  changes  arising  from 
the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets,  begin  again  to  bo  repentBd  over  in  an 
inTariable  and  ctemni  round  ,  —  oi'  rallier,  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  the 
lerties  of  matter  and  of  motion.     The  truth  is,  that  this 
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On  this  very  bold  ai^oment,  considered  in  its  connection 
with  the  scheme  of  necessity,  I  have  nothing  to  observe  here. 
I  have  mentioned  it  merely  as  an  additional  proof  of  that  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  believe  in  the  permanent  order  of  physi- 
cal events,  which  seems  to  form  an  original  principle  of  the 
human  constitution ; —  a  belief  essential  to  our  existence  in  the 
world  which  we  inhabit,  as  well  as  the  fouudatioa  of  all  physi- 
2ai  science ;  but  which  tee  ohdously  extend  far  beyond  the 
boimds  avihorized  hy  tound  philosophy,  when  toe  apply  it,  with- 
out any  limitation,  to  that  morrd  system,  which  is  distinguished 
by  peculiar  characteristics,  so  numerous  and  impoi-tant,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  which,  so  many  reasons  entitle  us  to  pre- 


ssgnmption  is  quite  unfounded,  in  point  of  fact ;  and  thnt  tbe  a: 
cbI  discovery  in  question,  affords  not  the  slightest  analogical  presnmption 
in  favor  of  a  nioiid  cycle ;  —  even  on  the  supposition,  thaX  the  aciiona  of  the 
Jiiimart  race,  and  the  motions  of  the  globes  which  they  inhabit,  were  both 
eqaoUy  subjeded  to  the  lams  of  laedianism. 

The  quotation  which  gave  oceoEbn  to  liie  foregoing  stricture,  induces 
me  to  add,  befoi^  coQdnding  Uiis  note,  that  when  ne  speak  of  La,  Gmnge'a 
Demonstration  of  the  stability  of  the  solar  system,  if  is  h/  iio  means  to  be 
understood  that  he  has  proved,  by  mathematicai  reasoning,  thai  ^is  syitem 
tieoer  witt,  nor  ever  can,  come  to  an  end.  The  amount  of  his  truly  sablime 
discovery  is,  that  the  system  does  not,  as  Newton  imagined,  canioin  iiritMa 
itsdf,  like  the  workmanship  of  mortal  hands,  the  elemenls  of  its  own  decay; 
and  that,  iheretbre,  its  final  dissolution  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  tmra  the 
operation  of  physical  causes,  subjected  to  the  calculations  of  astronomers, 
but  from  flie  will  of  that  Almighty  Being,  by  whose  flat  it  mas  at  first 
called  into  existence.  That  QAs  stability  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  general  laws  by  which  we  find  the  system  to  be  governed,  may,  indeed, 
be  assumed  as  a  demonstrated  proposition  ;  but  it  mtist  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  ruxes^ty  is  oaly  hjpolhelkal  or  conditiomil,  being  itself  de- 
e  of  laws,  which  may  at  pleasui'e  be  altered  or 


The  whole  of  the  argument  in  the  text,  on  the  permanence  or  stability 
of  the  order  of  nature,  is  manifestly  to  be  understood  wifli  similar  restric- 
tions. It  relates,  not  to  necessary,  bat  to  prdiaUe  truths  ;  not  to  conclusions 
sjllogistioallj  dednoed  from  abstract  principles,  but  to  future  contingen- 
cies, which  ^ve  aie  determined  to  expect  by  a  fundamental  law  of  beUef 
adapted  to  the  present  scene  of  our  speculations  and  actions. 
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sume,  that  the  material  universe,  with  all  its  constant  and  har- 
monious laws,  was  purposely  arranged. 

Popular  superstitions  founded  on  ike  uniformity  of  ike  laws 
of  nature.  —  To  a  hasty  and  iojudieioua  application  of^the  same 
belief,  in  anticipating  the  futur  course  of  human  affairs  mioht 
be  traced  a  variety  of  p  p  1  p  rst  t         wh   h  h        p 

^  iiled,  in  a  greater  or  1       d  II       t  and 

those  superstitions,  for  e        [1       1     1    1  t    th 

study  of  charms,  of  ome        taaliT       dhdff  oit 

of  divination     But  the  tl      1  le.Jyp  td 

as  f jr  as  it''  tonneotion  witl    tl      p    t    t    h        bj    t      q 
For  a  fuller  lilustiation    f  t  I      f     to     m       mark         p  "« 
217,  on  the  superstitious     b  h    h     m  d 

tiona,  are  constantly  foun  iblli       hlio*.  f  phj 

and  which,  coniemptible       dldro  thy       mh 

obvious  toundalioo,  dunn      I         f      y     f  h  m 
those  impoit-uit  principle     f  t        wl    h      h      d  ly  d 

ciplmed  by  a  more  enla      d       [  1    d  to    h        bhm 

diBCO\eries  of  iiiductue  s 

Nor  IS  It  to  the  earl         t  f  ty         t     th    1  w 

classes  of  the  people,  tltt!  ptt  tied. 

Even  ID  the  most  enhghte  ed       d      ii     d  i        d.    tl   y 
Bionally  appeal ,  exeieia  t      f    q      tly  f   1 

highest  genius  and  talents  an  as      d     t     h    1         t 
Bolatory  and  humdiating  to   h      p      es 

"  Ecce  fulgurum  mon  t  -aim  prse  [      m 

prjedictft,  atqtie  etiam  pa       d  <ni        ste  m     ti     t 

offensionea  pedum.   Divu  A        tl       mpdltb      1      m 
prsepbstere  inductum,  qu     d         di  ml         p    p    affl 

est."     [Consider  the  warn    g*    t    h     d       h    p  f 

cles,  the  predictions  of  sw  hyro       d  hmgfi      t 

circumstances  in  augury  a>  g      d    t      II  lb      m 

peror  Augustus  said,  hept       lltl  tlfh         It 

on  the  day  when  he  nearly  \       hi  m  t    y  ]     (Plin  A  li 

Hist.  lib.  ii.) 

"Dr.  Johnson,"  says  h       ff    t       t     "ml        y 
tive  biogi'apher,  "had  anlp  Itjtih  f 
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his  friends  ever  ventured  to  ask  an  explanation.  It  appeared 
to  me  some  superstitious  Labit,  wliich  he  had  contracted  early, 
and  from  which  he  had  never  called  upon  his  reason  to  disen- 
tangle him.  This  was  his  anxious  care  to  go  out  or  in  at  a 
door  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of  steps  from  a  certain 
point,  or  at  least,  so  as  that  either  his  right  or  his  left  foot  (I 
am  not  certain  which)  should  constantly  make  the  first  actual 
movement  when  he  came  close  to  the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I 
conjecture ;  for  I  have,  upon  innumerable  occasions,  observed 
htm  suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps  with  a  deep 
earnestness ;  and  when  he  had  neglected  or  gone  wrong  in  this 
sort  of  magical  movement  I  have  seen  him  go  bach  again,  put 
himself  in  a  proper  posture  to  begin  the  ceremony,  and  having 
gone  through  if,  break  from  his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on, 
and  join  his  companion." 

The  remark  may  appear  somewhat  out  of  place,  but,  afier 
the  last  quotation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  person 
to  whom  it  relates,  great  an  his  powers  and  splendid  as  his  ac- 
complishments undoubtedly  were,  was  scarcely  entitled  to 
assert,  that  "  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been  as 
well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be."  "What  a  limited  estimate  of 
the  objects  of  education  must  this  great  man  have  formed ! 
They  who  know  the  value  of  a  well  regulated  and  unclouded 
mind,  would  not  incur  the  weakness  and  wretchedness  exhibited 
in  the  foregoing  description,  for  all  his  literary  acquirements 
and  literary  fame. 

3.  General  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the  evidence  of 
experience,  and  that  of  analogy.  —  According  to  the  account  of 
ej^erienee  which  has  been  hitherto  given,  its  evidence  reaches 
fio  further  than  to  an  anticipation  of  the  fuUre  from  the  past,  in 
cases  where  the  same  physical  came  cofitinues  to  operate  m  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  That  this  statement  is  agreeable  to  the 
strict  philosophical  notion  of  experience,  will  not  be  disputed. 
"Wherever  a  change  takes  place,  either  in  the  cause  ilself,  or  in 
the  circumstances  combined  with  it  in  our  former  trials,  the  an- 
ticipations which  we  form  of  the  future  cannot  with  propriety 
be  referred  to  experience  alone,  but  to  experience  cooperating 
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with  some  other  principles  of  ouv  nature.  In  common  discourse, 
however,  precision  in  the  use  of  language  is  not  to  be  expected, 
where  logical  or  metaphysical  ideas  are  at  all  concerned ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  word  experience 
should  often  be  employed  with  a  latitude  greatly  beyond  what 
the  former  definition  authorizes.  When  I  transfer,  for  example, 
my  conclusions  concerning  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  from 
one  stone  to  another  stone,  or  even  from  a  stone  to  a  leaden 
bullet,  my  inference  might  be  said,  with  snfScient  accuracy  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  speech,  to  have  the  evidence  of  expe- 
rience in  its  favor ;  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  savor  of  scholastic 
affectation  to  aim  at  a  more  rigorous  enunciation  of  the  propo- 
sition. Nothing  at  the  same  time  can  be  more  evident  than 
this,  that  the  slightest  shade  of  difference  which  tends  to  weaken 
the  resemblance,  or  rather  to  destiny  the  identity  of  two  cases, 
invalidates  the  inference  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  far  as  it 
rests  on  experience  solely,  no  less  than  the  most  prominent  dis- 
similitudes which  characterize  the  different  kingdoms  and  de- 
partments of  nature. 

Upon  whatgi-ound  do  I  conclude  that  the  thrust  of  a  sword 
through  my  body,  in  a  particulai'  tUrection,  would  be  followed 
by  instant  death?  According  to  the  popular  use  of  language, 
the  obvious  answer  would  bo,  —  upon  experience,  and  experi- 
ence alone.  But  surely  tliis  account  of  the  matter  is  extremely 
loose  and  incorrect ;  for  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  internal 
structure  of  my  body  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  of  aay  of 
the  other  bodies  which  have  been  hitherto  examined  by  anato- 
mists ?  It  is  no  answer  to  this  question  to  tell  me,  that  the 
experience  of  these  anatomists  has  ascertained  a  unifonnity  of 
structure  in  every  human  subject  which  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
sected ;  and  that  therefore  I  am  justified  in  concluding,  that  my 
body  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  My  question  does 
not  relate  to  the  soundness  of  this  inference,  but  to  the  princi- 
ple of  my  nature,  which  leads  me  thus  not  only  to  reason  from 
tlie  past  to  the  future,  but  to  reason  from  one  thing  to  another 
which,  in  its  external  marks,  bears  a  certain  degree  of  resem- 
blance to  it.     Something  more  than  experience,  in  the  strii^est 
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sense  of  that  word,  is  surely  necessary. to  explain  the  transition 
fi-om  what  is  identically  the  same,  to  what  is  only  similar ;  aad 
yet  my  inference  in  this  mslaace  is  made  with  the  most  assured 
and  unqimlified  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  the  result.  No 
inference,  founded  ou  the  most  direct  and  long  continued  expe- 
rience, nor  indeed  any  proposition  established  by  mathematical 
demonstration,  could  more  imperiously  command  my  assent 

In  whatever  manner  the  proyince  of  experience,  strictly  so 
called,  comes  lo  be  thus  enlarged,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  that 
without  some  provision  for  this  parpose,  the  principles  of  our 
constitution  would  not  have  been  duly  adjusted  to  the  scene  ia 
which  we  have  to  act.  Wei-e  we  not  so  formed  as  eagerly  to 
seize  the  resembhng  features  of  different  things  and  different 
events,  and  to  exfend  our  conclusions  from  the  individual  to  the 
species,  life  would  elapse  befoi'e  we  had  acquired  lie  first  rudi- 
ments of  that  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  preseiration 
of  our  animal  existence. 

This  step  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  has  been  little,  if 
at  all,  attended  to  by  philosophers ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  easy 
to  explain,  in  a  manner  completely  satbfactory,  how  it  is  made. 
The  following  hints  seem  to  me  to  go  a  considerable  way 
towards  a  solution  of  the  difSculty. 

flow  eayierience  is  made  to  extend  to  cases  not  precisely  paral- 
lel. —  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  considerations  on  the 
formation  of  languages,  that  the  origin  of  genera  and  species, 
whicii  is  commonly  represented  in  the  schools  as  ike  effect  of 
an  tnteilectual  pi-ocess  peculiarly  mysterious  and  unintelligible, 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  oar  disposition  to  transfer  to  a  new 
o^ect  the  name  of  any  other  familiar  ol^eet,  which  possesses  such 
a  degree  of  resemblanKe  to  it  as  to  serve  the  memory  for  an  asso- 
cialAng  tie  between  ihem.  It  is  in  this  manner,  he  has  shown, 
and  not  by  any  formal  or  scientific  exercise  of  absti'action,  that, 
in  the  infancy  of  language,  primer  names  are  gradually  trans- 
formed into  appellatives  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  individual 
things  come  to  be  referred  to  classes  or  assortments. 

This  remark  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  luminous 
and  important,  by  being  combined  wifh  another  very  original 
41 
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one,  which  js  ascribed  to  Tuigot  by  Condorcet,  and  which  I  do 
not  leoohect  to  hive  seen  tal  en  notice  of  hy  any  later  writer 
on  the  humau  mind  Acuordiug  to  the  common  doctrine  of 
logicians,  m  e  are  led  to  suppose,  that  our  Inowkdge  begins  in  an 
accurafe  and  minute  acquaintance  with  i/ie  characterisHcal 
properties  of  mdividucd  objeots,  and  that  it  is  only  by  llie  slow 
exercise  oi  comparison  and  abstraction,  liiat  we  attain  to  the 
notion  of  classes  or  geneia  In  opposition  to  this  idea,  it  was 
a  maxim  of  Tuigot  s,  that  some  of  our  most  <Astraet  aaid  gen- 
ii ol  notions  are  among  the  earheit  which  we  form.  What 
meamng  he  annexed  to  this  max;im,  ne  are  not  informed;  but 
if  he  understood  it  m  the  same  sense  in  which  I  am  disposed 
to  inteipiet  jI,  he  appears  to  me  entitled  to  the  credit  of  a  very 
valuable  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  natural  progress  of 
human  knowledge.  The  truth  is,  that  our  frst  perceptions  lead 
lis  irwariaUy  to  confound  together  things  which  have  very  little 
in  common;  and  that  the  specifical  differences  of  individuals 
do  not  begin  to  be  marked  with  precision,  till  the  powers  of  ob- 
servadoii  aad  reasoning  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of 
maturity.  To  a  similar  indistinctness  of  perception,  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  mistakes  about  tlie  most  familiar  appearances 
which  we  daily  see  committed  by  those  domesticated  animals 
with  whose  instincts  and  habits  we  have  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming intimately  acquainted.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  terror  which  a  horse  sometimes  dis- 
covers in  passing,  on  the  road,  a  large  stone,  or  the  waterfall  of 
a  milL 

Two  kinds  of  genercd  notions,  —  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  justness  of  this  masim,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  every 
scientific  classijication  must  he  founded  on  an  examination  and 
comparison  of  individuals.  These  individuals  must,  in  flie 
first  instance,  have  been  observed  with  accui-acy,  before  their 
specific  characteristics  could  be  rejected  from  the  generic 
deseriplion,  so  as  to  limit  the  attention  to  the  common  qualities 
which  it  comprehends.  What  are  usually  called  general  ideas, 
or  general  notions,  are  therefore  of  two  kinds,  essentially  differ- 
ent from  ea«h  other ;  those  which  ai-e  general,  merely  from  the 
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vagueness  and  imperfection  of  our  information ;  and  those  whieh 
have  heen  methodically  genei'aliaed,  in  the  vaj  explained  by 
logicians,  in  consequence  of  an  abstraction  founded  on  a  cai'e- 
ful  study  of  pfirtieulars.  Philosophical  precision  requires,  that 
two  seta  of  notions,  so  totally  disamilar,  shoulcl  not  be  eon- 
founded  together ;  and  an  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
them  will  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  various  impoi-tsnt 
steps  in  the  natural  history  of  the  mind.* 

Our  ditpositton  to  confownd  things  which  are  re(My  differ- 
ent.—  One  obvious  effect  of  the  grossness  and  vagueness  in  the 
perceptions  of  the  inexperienced  obsejrer,  must  necessarily  be, 
to  identify,  under  the  same  common  appellations,  immense  mul- 
titudes of  individuals,  which  the  philosopher  wiO  afterwarclB 
find  reason  to  distinguish  carefully  from  each  other ;  and  as 
language,  by  its  unavoidable  reaction  on  thought,  never  fails  to 
restore  to  it  whatever  impei-fections  it  has  once  received,  alt 
the  indistinctness  which,  in  the  case  of  individual  observers, 
originated  in  an  ill-informed  judgment,  or  in  a  capricious  fancy, 
comes  afterwards,  in  succeeding  ages,  to  bo  entailed  on  the 
infant  understandiug,  in  consequence  of  its  incorporation  with 
vernacular  speech.  These  confused  apprehensions  produced 
by  language    must,  it  is  easy  to  see,  operate  exactly  in  the 

*  The  distinction  above  stated,  furniehes  what  seems  to  me  t!io  true 

time,  have  drawn,  in  proof  of  liio  reasoning  powers  of  brntas,  fioni  the 
universal  conclusions  which  they  appear  to  fonnd  on  the  observation  of 
particulars.  ["Brutes  form  general  eoncluEions  from  particular  objects; 
ibr,  from  the  appearance  of  one  maUj  they  recogciae  all  men.") 

Instead  of  sajing  thnt  trutes  generalize  things  which  are  similar, 
would  it  not  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  they  confound  things  which 
are  ditFerent. 

Many  years  after  these  obsecrations  were  written,  I  had  llie  satisfaction 
to  meet  with  the  following  experimental  confirmation  of  them  in  the  Ablie 
Sicard's  Course  of  Instrnction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb:  ["I  observed  that 
Massieil  preferred  giving  the  same  name,  aa  a  common  name,  to  several 
individuals,  among  which  he  saw  some  points  of  resemblance ;  partic- 
ular names  supposed  differences  among  Ihem  which  lie  End  not  yeP  ob. 
served."]  —  (Sicard,  pp.  30,  31.)  Tbe  whole  of  the  passage  is  well  wovtli 
consulting. 
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same  waj  as  the  undistrnguiahing  perceptions  of  children  or 
savages,  the  ianuliai  uie  of  a  generic  word  insensibly  and 
irresistibly  leading  the  mmd  to  extend  its  conclusions  tiom  the 
individual  to  the  genus,  and  thus  laying  ihi,  foundation  ot  con- 
clusions and  anticipations,  w'uch  we  suppooe  to  rest  on  expeii- 
ence,  when,  in  tiuth,  expeiience  has  ne\er  been  consulted. 

In  all  suet  inst  ini.e'^,  it  la  nuitliy  ot  observation,  we  proceed 
ultimately  on  the,  common  principle,  —  that  in  similar  eircum- 
atances,  the  same  cause  will  produce  the  same  effects;  and 
when  we  err,  the  source  of  our  ewor  lies  merely  in  identifying 
different  cases  which  ougljt  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Great  as  may  be  tlie  occasional  inconveniences  arising  from 
this  general  principle  thus  misapplied,  they  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  essential  advantages  resulting  from  the  disposition,  in 
which  they  originate,  to  arrange  and  to  classify  ;  a  disposition 
on  which  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown)  the  intellectiial  improve- 
ment of  the  species  in  a  great  manner  hinges.  That  the  con- 
stitution of  our  natnre  in  this  respect  is,  on  the  whole,  wisely 
oiMJered,  as  well  as  perfectly  eomformable  to  the  general  econ- 
omy of  our  frame,  will  appear  from  a  slight  survey  of  some 
other  principles,  nearly  allied  to  those  which  are  at  present 
under  our  consideration. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  eminent  writers  in  this  part 
of  the  island,  that  our  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature  has  a  very  close  affinity  to  our  faith  in  human 
testimony.  The  parallel  might  perhaps  be  carried,  without 
any  over  refinement,  a  little  further  than  these  writers  have 
attempted;  inasmuch  as,  in  both  cases,  the  instinctive  prin- 
ciple is  ia  the  first  instance  unlimited,  and  requires,  for  its  cor- 
rection and  regulation,  the  lessons  of  subsequent  experience. 
As  the  credulity  of  children  is  originally  without  bounds,  and 
is  afterwards  gradually  checked  by  the  examples  which  they 
occasionally  meet  with  of  humaa  falsehood,  so,  in  the  infancy 
of  our  knowledge,  whatever  objects  or  events  present  to  our 
senses  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  dispose  us,  vritbout 
any  very  accui'ate  examination  of  the  minute  details  by  which 
they  may  be  reallj'  discriminated,  to  conclude  with  eagerness, 
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tiiui  tte  experiamsnts  and  observations  wiich  we  make  with 
respect  to  one  individual,  may  be  safely  extended  to  the  whole 
class.  It  is  experience  alone  that  teaches  us  caution  in  such 
inferences,  and  subjects  the  natural  principle  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  induction. 

How  (his  dt^osition  is  corrected.  —  It  iaust  not,  however,  he 
imagined,  that,  in  instances  of  this  sort,  the  instinctive  principle 
always  leads  us  astray ;  for  the  analogic^  anticipations  which 
it  disposes  us  to  form,  although  they  may  not  stand  the  test  of 
a  rigorous  examination,  may  yet  be  sufficiently  just  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  It  is  natural,  for  example,  that  a 
man  who  has  been  educated  in  Europe  should  expect,  when  he 
changes  his  residence  to  any  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
to  see  heavy  bodies  fall  downwards,  and  smoke  to  ascend,  agree- 
ably to  the  general  laws  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  and 
that  he  should  take  for  granted,  in  providmg  the  means  of  his 
subsistence,  that  the  animals  and  vegetables  which  he  has  found 
to  be  salutary  and  nutritious  in  his  native  re^ons,  possess  the 
sgme  qualities  wherever  they  exhibit  the  same  appearances. 
Kor  are  such  expectations  less  useful  than  natural ;  for  they  are 
completely  reaheed,  as  far  as  they  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  our  move  urgent  wants.  It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  indulge 
our  curiosity  with  respect  to  those  nicer  details,  which  derive 
their  interest  from  great  refinement  in  the  arts,  or  from  a  very 
advanced  state  of  physical  knowledge,  that  we  discover  our  first 
conclusions,  however  just  in  the  main,  not  to  be  mathematically 
exact;  and  are  led  by  those  habits  which  scientific  pursuits 
communicate,  to  investigate  the  difference  of  circumstances 
to  which  the  variety  in  the  result  is  owing.  After  having 
found  that  heavy  bodies  iall  downwards  at  the  equator 
as  they  do  in  this  island,  the  most  obvious,  and  perhaps,  on 
a  superficial  view  of  the  question,  the  most  reasonable,  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  the  same  pendulum  which  swings  seconds 
at  London,  will  vibrate  at  the  same  rate  under  the  line.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  theoretical  inference  is  conti-adicted 
by  the  fact;  —  but  the  contradiction  is  attended  with  no 
practical  inconvenience  lo  the  multitude,  while,  in  the  mind 
41* 
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of  the  pliLlosopber,  it  only  sen'es  to  awaken  his  attention  to 
llie  dlfterent  circumstances  of  tlie  two  cases,  acd,  in  the  last  re- 
sult, tbrows  a  new  lustre  on  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
that  law,  from  which  it  seemed,  at  first  sigh^,  an  anomalous 
deviation. 

Illustration  from  Che  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  grammar.  — 
To  this  naiformity  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  ordei-  of  phys- ' 
ical  events,  there  is  something  extremely  similar  in  the  system- 
atical regularity  (subject  indeed  to  many  exceptions)  which, 
in  every  language,  however  imperfect,  runs  through  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  its  words,  in  respect  of  their  inflexions,  forms  of 
derivalion,  and  other  verbal  filiations  or  affinities.  Hovf  much 
this  regularity  or  analogy  (as  it  is  called  by  grammarians),  con- 
tributes la  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  dead  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, every  person,  who  has  received  a  liberal  educsUion, 
knows  from  his  own  experience.  Nor  is  it  less  manifest,  that 
the  same  circumsfance  must  contribute  powerfully  to  aid  the 
memories  of  children  in  learning  to  speak  their  mother- tongue. 
It  is  not  my  present  business  to  trace  the  principles  in  the  hu- 
man mind  by  which  it  is  produced.  All  that  I  would  remark 
is,  tlae  very  early  period  at  which  it  is  seized  by  children  ;  as  is 
strongly  evinced  by  their  disposition  to  push  it  a  great  deal  too 
far,  in  their  first  attempts  towards  speech.  This  disposition 
seems  to  be  closely  connected  witli  that  which  leads  them  to 
repose  faith  in  testimony ;  and  it  also  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  which  prompts  them  to  extend  their  past  expe- 
rience to  those  objects  and  events  of  which  they  had  not  hitlieito 
had  any  means  of  acquiring  a  direct  knowledge.  It  is  pixiba- 
ble,  indeed,  that  our  expectation,  in  all  these  cases,  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  .same  common  principles  of  our  nature;  and  it  is 
certain,  that,  in  all  of  them,  it  is  subservient  to  the  important 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  mind.  Of  this  no- 
body can  doubt,  who  considei-s  for  a  moment,  that  the  great  end 
to  be  first  accomplished  was  manifestly  the  communication  of 
the  general  nile ;  the  acquisition  of  the  exceptions  (a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  but  of  aecondai'y  importance)  being  safely 
inlrusted  to  the  growing  diligence  and  capacity  of  the  learner. 
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The  considerations  now  stated  m  ly  halp  ua  to  ume(,ive  la 
what  manner  conclusions  dcmed  fiom  exijcii6nv,e  come  to  he 
jniea-.iblj  exlended  from  the  mdivulual  to  the  appcies  jartly 
m  consequence  of  the  210%  and  imdiBtinguiBhuig  natuie  of  our 
first  peiceptions,  and  paitly  in  consequence  of  the  magical  in 
fluente  of  a  common  name.  They  seem  aLo  to  shon,  thit  this 
natural  procesa  of  thought  though  not  always  justified  hy  a 
sound  logic,  IS  not  without  its  use  m  the  infancy  of  human 
kuowlcdiie 

4  Uvtdence  of  testtmony  faeitly  lecogiiixed  as  a  giound  of  St 
lief,  m  our  most  certain  concludmu  concerning  contingent  trvihs. 
—  In  some  of  the  conclusions  which  have  heen  already  nnder 
onr  consideration  ^yith  respect  to  contingent  finiths,  a  species  of 
evidence  is  admitted,  of  which  no  mention  has  hitherto  .been 
made ;  1  mean  the  evidence  of  testimony.  In  astronomical  cal- 
culations, for  example,  how  few  are  the  instances  in  which  the 
data  rest  on  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses ;  and  yet  our  con- 
fidence in  the  result  is  not,  on  tliat  account,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree weakened-  On  the  contrary,  what  certainty  can  be  more 
complete  than  that  witli  which  we  look  forward  to  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  on  the  fejth  of  elements  and  of  computa- 
tions which  we  have  never  veiified,  and  for  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  have  no  ground  of  assurance  whatever,  but  the  scien- 
tific reputatioa  of  the  writers  from  whom  we  have  borrowed 
them.  An  astronomer  who  should  affect  any  skepticism  with 
respect  to  an  event  so  predicted,  would  render  himself  no  less 
an  object  of  ridicule,  than  if  he  were  disposed  to  cavil  about 
the  certainty  of  the  sun's  rising  to-morrow. 
"  Even  in  pure  mathematics,  a  similar  regard  to  testimony,  ac- 
companied with  a  similar  faith  in  the  faculties  of  otbei-s,  is  by 
no  means  uncommon.  "Who  would  scmple,  in  a  geometrical 
investigation,  to  adopt  as  a  hnk  in  the  chain,  a  theorem  of  Apol- 
lonius  or  of  Archimedes,  although  he  might  not  have  leisure  at 
the  moment  to  satisfy  himself,  by  an  actual  examination  of  their 
demonstrations,  that  they  bad  been  guilty  of  no  paralogism, 
either  from  accident  or  design,  in  the  course  of  their  reasonings  ' 
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Difference  between  the  hgiccd  and  ike  popular  meaning  of  the 
word  probability.  —  In  our  anticipations  of  asti'onoinical  plie- 
nomena,  as  well  a?  in  those  which  we  form  concerning  the  result 
of  any  familiar  experiment  in  phyaics,  philosophers  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  event  as  only  probable,  although  our  con- 
fidence in  its  happening  is  not  less  complete  than  if  it  rested  on 
the  basis  of  mathematical  demonstration.  The  word  probaUe, 
therefore,  when  thus  used,  does  not  imply  eeny  deficieiicy  in  the 
proof,  but  only  marks  ike  pwtieidar  mature  of  that  proof,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  another  species  of  evidence.  It  is  opposed, 
not  to  what  is  certain,  but  to  what  admits  of  being  demonstrated 
after  the  manner  of  mathematicians.  This  differs  widely  from 
the  meaning  annexed  to  the  same  word  in  popular  discourse : 
according  to  which,  whatever  event  is  said  to  be  probable,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  expected  with  some  degree  of  doubt,  "  As  cer- 
tain as  death" —  "ascertain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun"  —  are 
proverbial  modes  of  expression  in  all  countries ;  and  they  are 
both  of  them,  bori-owed  from  events  which,  in  philosophical  lan- 
guage, are  only  probable  or  contingent.  In  like  manner,  the 
existence  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  reality  of  Ctesar's  assas- 
sination, which  the  philosopher  classes  with  probabilities,  because 
tliey  rest  solely  upon  the  evidence  of  testimony,  ai'e  universally 
classed  with  certainties  by  tlie  rest  of  mankind ;  and  in  any 
case  but  the  statement  of  a  logical  theory,  the  application  to 
such  truths  of  the  word  probable,  would  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  impropriety  of  speech.  This  difference  between  the  techni- 
cal meaning  of  the  word  probabiUty,  as  employed  by  logicians, 
and  the  notion  usually  attached  to  it  in  the  business  of  life, 
together  with  the  en-oneoos  theories  concerning  the  nature  of 
demonstration,  which  I  have  already  endeavored  to  refute, — 
have  led  many  authors  of  the  highest  name,  in  some  of  the 
most  important  arguments  which  can  employ  human  reason,  to 
overlook  that  irresistible  evidence  which  was  placed  before  their 
eyes,  in  search  of  another  mode  of  proof  altogether  unattaina- 
ble in  moral  inquiries,  and  which,  if  it  could  be  attained,  would 
not  be  less  liable  to  the  cavils  of  skeptics. 
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Bat  although,  in  philosopliical  language,  the  epithet  jjrob<Me 
be  applied  to  events  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  certaiu,  it  ia 
also  applied  to  those  events  which  are  callect  probatile  by  the 
vulgar.  The  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is 
more  comprehenaive  thau  the  popular;  the  former  denoting 
that  particular  species  of  evidence  of  which  contingent  ti-utha 
admit ;  the  latter  being  confined  to  such  degrees  of  this  evidence 
as  fall  short  of  the  highest  These  ditferent  degrees  of  proba- 
bility the  philosopher  considers  as  a  series,  beginning  with  hwre 
possibiUty,  and  terminating  in  that  apprehended  infallibility  with 
which  the  phrase  moral  certainly  is  synonymous.  To  this  last 
term  of  the  series,  the  word  prohabk  is,  in  ils  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, plainly  inapplicable. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  astronomer  derives  from  the  exact 
coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  between  his  theoretical  predictions 
concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  the  correspond- 
ing events  when  they  actually  occur,  does  not  imply  the  smallest 
doubt,  on  his  part,  of  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It 
resolves  partly  into  the  pleasure  of  an-iving  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  same  truth  or  of  the  same  fact  by  different  media;  but 
chiefly  into  the  gratifying  assurance  which  he  thus  receives,  of 
the  correctness  of  his  principles,  and  of  the  competency  of  the 
human  faculties  to  these  sublime  investigations.  Wliat  exquis- 
ite delight  must  La  Place  have  felt,  when,  by  deducing  from 
the  theory  of  gravitation  the  cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
moon's  mean  motion  —  an  acceleration  which  proceeds  at  the 
rate  of  little  more  than  11"  in  a  century,  —  he  accounted,  with 
such  mathematical  precision,  for  all  tlie  recorded  observations 
of  the  place  from  the  infancy  of  astronomical  science !  It  is 
from  the  length  and  abstruseness,  however,  of  the  reasoning 
process,  and  from  the  powerful  effect  produced  on  the  imagina- 
tion, by  a  calculus  which  brings  into  immediate  contrast  with 
the  immensity  of  time  such  evanescent  elements  as  the  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  second,  that  the  coincidence  between  the  com- 
putation and  the  event  appears  in  this  instance  so  peculiarly 
striking.     In  otlier  respects,  our  confidence  in  the  future  result 
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